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“THE INFLUENCE AND APPLICATION OF SEA 
POWER ON EXPEDITIONS BASED ON INDIA.” 


Bv Major F. G. Cardew, ioth Lancers. 


Motto He that commands the sea h at great liberty* ** 
(Essa^ adjudged third in the ** Cold Medal Com-poHiionm**) 


Introductory, 


The essayist, who selects his own subject, assigns to it 
such a title as seems best to indicate 
nro u ory. its nature, and adheres in his wotk as 

closely as may be to the line of thought which he has chosen, 
holds an initii advantage of some value over one who en- 
deavours to write on a theme laid down for him by another, 
especially if the topic to be discussed is complex, And ap- 
proachable from varying points of view. Thus in the subject 
of the present essay an element of doubt is iavotved in the 
expression “ expeditions based on India.” Is it the intention 
that consideration should be directed mainly to over-sea ex- 
peditions, based (with certain limitations) upon India for 
reinforcements of men, and replacement of supplies ? Or 



s^tegic^ base for the supply of material and personnel, but 
xlso the immediate base ot mHitarjr operations ? The influ- 
ence of seia-powee upon the first is more evident, both 
regards the initial execution of, such an. undertaking and 


as 
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operations; for the sea will furnish the 

therefore and its poss must ‘ 

in the «:?oA T importance to the force in .i.id. But 

ritv of tSt the command of the sea and the secu- 

oeLr Ke J essential. India can 

British • ou"r^nn*^e 

rontf ine^ nr^ u ^o^^^ry can never be entirely self- 

uuSelt always look 

fn i^Q fi of war, 

Greater R portions of 

Greater BnUinas may be conveniently situated and competent 

to urmsh the necessary aid. Thus it is plain that ou^Xl^ 

Sfthaf it^is t'h'r'® and dependent upon sea-power 

and that It IS this power alone which makes operations*^ pos- 
sible for us whether they be over sea or beyond our Fand 
frontiers; indeed it may be added that the latter case, involv- 
mg as It would the employment of far larger forces than in any 
over-sea expedition, would emphasize even more speedily than 
m the smaller operations how powerless we should be unless 
secure m the possession of that freedom of transit which as 
has said above^ sea-power alone can give* * 

• 1 j ^ therefore require to be con. 

srfered ,n dealing with the present subject, and its diseuss°en 
thus Ms naturally into two parts, first, the direct reSon ' 
between sea-power and over-sea espedilions based upon Into 
and, second,Jhe more geqpral relation between sea-Mwet and 
all considerable military operations, whether by lanf or Ma 
having India as their base. / 

The tnflueme of sea-pmer upon oner-sea expeditions from 

India. ^ 

It has become a truism (though often overlooked in so-' 

Necessity for om-sea ex- Called Schemes of Imnpnal \ 

« ; tw • • u ‘b= fi«t H„e of ste ers^ 

Bmish Empire IS the Navy. The system of defence how 

an essential tradition of British naval stratepfv that thp^ 

defence agamst hostile forces is to seek thelU “ d ,l Ma 
the first favonrabte opportunity of attacking them, or, if the^ 
cannot bo induced to tom aclioo, to confine Ih^m to thto 
ports by blockade, ihis will be in the future, as it hi evef 

teen IB the past, the line of action adopted by the Br, ton 

fleets, and by such a course will they pro^le (J the See 

of the Empire on the outbreak of a great war. Butit?Tdl' 
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known that the defensive pure and simple can never achieve 
success, and the principle applies even to the vigorous offen- 
gjy, ’ of the British Navy. However successful our 

|]ge< in securing that command of the sea which is 

neces ^ the continuance of the commercial life of the 
Empire, It would be Impossible for us to rest content with 
such successes; nor could our subsequent operations be there- 
after limited to a commerce war, which, though it would be 
injurious to our opponents, wmuld in no case be likely to force 
a continental enemy to accept such terms of peace as we 
should be justified in expecting. Some more far-reaching 
offensive action than is possible by a naval force would be 
necessary on our part ; and since it is admitted that we should 
not in the future attempt military operations on the continent 
of Europe, such action would naturally take the form of attacks 
on the colonies, coaling stations or other outlying dependen- 
Fa.oarabie positioa of India cies of our antagonist. For an enter- 
lor such expeditions. prise of this sort the position of India 

is peculiarly favourable, both with regard to that of other 
British dependencies, whence support and assistance may be 
expected, and in view of the proximity of various vulnerable 
points in the possessions of possible enemies. History fur- 
nishes examples of such expeditions based upon Indiaj of 
which the most apt illustrations of the points under consider- 
ation are the capture of Bourbon in 1810, of Mauritius in the- 
same year, and of Java in 18 1 1 ; the expeditions to Egypt in 
i8bj and 1882, to Abyssinia in 1868, to China in i 8 $ 8 , 1S61 
and 1900, and to Natal in 1899, will also occur to all readers. 
It is useless, however, to do more than name the later of these 
operations in the present connection; we were operating in those 
cases against foes who were not possessed of any sea-power, 
so that no question of hostilities arose until a landing had 
been effected in their country. Nor in view of the complete- 
ness of the supremacy established by the British at sea at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is it quite safe to regard 
the earlier expeditions which have been named as examples of 
conditions likely to exist in a future war. Nevertheless the 
circumstances which gave occasion for these undertakings, 
and those which attended their execution, are not uninstruc* 
tive, so that a brief account of each may be given here. 

Throughout the wars of the French Revolutionary gov- 
Example, from British indi»tt emment and - empire the consistent 
y superiority of the British at sea re- 

sulted in the whole naval strength of the French being 


■ ? ^ ' 

;r 







• See liiotBlOD'e Htitoqr Ol the Biitieh Emptre'iB In^c, Volome tV, page 163," 
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concentrated in their attempts to make head-way against their 
powerful antagonists in European waters, where the scene of 
the main struggle between the two powers was laid. No 
squadrons could be spared for distant operations in the east, 
or at least none of sufficient strength to dispute the supremacy 
of the British in the Indian Ocean ; in these seas therefore the 
French were obliged to confine themselves to a guerre de 
course prosecuted against the rich trade of China and India, 
to the considerable damage of the latter and enrichment of the 
enemy. In this commerce war the principal head-quarters 
and rendezvous of the French cruisers was Mauritius (or as 
it was then called L’ile de France) and the adjacent islands, 
the former of which was spoken of by a French writer half a 
century earlier as “ *The centre of all military operations, 

offensive or defensive .in those regions what a raisfor-. 

tune for France should she suffer herself basely to be deprived 
of it I ” For many years before any serious attempt was made 
to put a stop to these depredations or to seize the valuable 
islands which afforded the enemy so secure a base, it had 
been recognized that action of the sort was necessary ; but the 
British in India during the last decade of the eighteenth cen?- 
tury were in no position to undertake considerable operations 
against foreign foes j nor was it until the overthrow of Tippu 
Sultan in 1799 that our power in this country was. sufficiently, 
consolidated to admit of such action being. contemplatedi Ah,; 
soon, however, as the termination of the war in the Carharic 
removed all immediate danger in India, Lord Wellesley, then 
Governor-General, was not slow to turn his attention to the 
extension anS further establishment of British supremacy in 
the east. ^ The choice of operations which lay before him is, 
worth noting since it well illustrates the three several methods 
in which over-sea operations from an outljring dependency ’ 
such as India may be applied. At this time a British Expe* 
ditionary force in Egypt was endeavouring to reduce to sur- 
render the French army which Napoleon had transported to 
that country in defiance of prudence and of all laws of naval 
strategy, and bad thm de^rted to its fate, without a chance 
of reinforcements or succour. Here then was an opportunity 
fer a force from India (0 co-operate with Sir Ralph Aber- 
crcmby and thus to afford material assistance in the main 
oferAtions of hi British army. Secondly, there was the need 
for vigorous at t bn. against Mauritius and Bourbon, with the 
objwt at omce. of adding these important islands to the British 
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possessions and of putting a stop to the constant depreda- 
tions of French cruisers, so injurious to our trade. Thirdly, 
the prosperous Dutch settlement of java would certainly be an 
easy prey to an expeditionary force and would be a very valu- 
able acquisition to the British, while its capture would deal a 
severe blow at Dutch commerce in the east. With the choice 



of these three courses before him, the action taken by the 
Governor-General was to write to England offering co-opera- 
tion in Egypt, and at the same time to collect a force at Trin- 
comaiee which, in the event of his offer not being accepted by 
the Home Government, he proposed to employ against Mauri- 
tius. In the latter intention he was frustrated by the action 
of Admiral Rainier, commanding the squadron in Indian 
waters, who according to Thornton refused to allow his ships 
to take part in the proposed operations except with the assent 
of the king, an avoidance of responsibility such as is not often 
to be found in officers of the Royal Navy. Lord Wellesley 
thereupon planned an attack on Java, an enterprise for 
which he actually had the king’s authority, but the accept- 
ance of his offer of assistance in Egypt finally settled the 
destination of the expeditionary force" which had been pre- 

' E*pedi«<»n to Egypt, x8oi. and caused the indefinite post* 

^ i . . ponement of all other projects. The 

ferce at-Trincomalee sailed to Bombay, where it was increased 
by additionaltroops up to a strength of over 5,000 men, and 
under the command of Major-GeneraL David Baird the whole 
left Indiain February i8oi. No military opposition was en- 
counteredj but the expedition suffered much from contrary 
winds and bad weather, so much so that after the loss of two 
transports the attempt^to reach Suez was abandoned, and the 
force landed at Kosseir in May and June. The subsequent 
luwements of the expedition need not be detailed ; it will 
Suffice to mention that it reached Alexandria too late to take 
part in the operations against the French, who, both at 
^airo and_ Alexandria, capitulated, shortly faeforer General 

ft. war with the Mahrattas and the actual 

outbreak of that great struggle prevented Lord Wellesley, 
urmg the remaining years of his administration, from carry- 
g out his intention of attacking the French strongholds of 
courbon and Mauritius, nor was it until 1809, whea Lord 

siiffi? ^ndia were again 

lently settifed to allow of these necessary operations 

undertaken. Meanwhile the 
depredations of the French cruisers 
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on our Eastern trade had for some vears past constantly 
increased and had become so serious that (according to Low 
in his history of the Indian Navy) in 1807 the loss to Calcutta 
shipping alone was reckoned at more than ;^3oo,ooo. The 
first step in the direction of reprisals was the seizure in 1S09 
of the small island of Rodriguez, situated in the Indian Ocean 
due east of Mauritius. This was effected by a naval squad- 
ron under Commodore Rowley, and a small military force 
from India under Colonel Keatinge of the 56th Foot. Even 
after this preliminary move, however, further operations against 
Bourbon and Mauritius were postponed so long, and prepared 
with such an elaboration of strength, as can only be explained 
by the statement of Thornton that for many years the popular 
belief had been current that Mauritius was impregnable, 
that the difficulties of effecting a landing did not admit of 
invasion except by way of the harbours,, and that all of these 
- were so strongly fortified as to be almost unassailable. VVe 
cannot perhaps criticize severely the want of accurate inform- 
ation in these matters prior to actual trial of the strength of 
the enemy, but it is remarkable that, even after the common 
view had been shown by practical results to be erroneous, it 
was still considered necessary to prepare an invading force’ of 
such magnitude as that employed in the final operations. 
The test of the F rench strength which is alluded to was made 
in September 1809 when a detachment only 600 strong from 
the troops at Rodriguez made a raiding attack on Bourbon 
seized the important town of St. Paul, captured the shipping 
there, and compelled the French force sent against them from 
St. Dgnis, the capital of the island, to retire. A year later 
in July i8io, the attack on Bourbon was renewed in sufficient 
force to admit of the island being permanently occupied. - 
Three thousand six hundred menjrom the force at Rodrii 
gueZj Strengthened^by drafts from India, were employed in 
this enterprise, and they induced the French garrison to sur- 
render after only 24 hours’ operations and with the loss to 
the British of only 18 killed and 79 wounded. These easily 
won successes should have shown (it may be thought) that 
the task of reducing- Mauritius to submission would n'ot be so 
arduous as had been commonly supposed, and although the 
occupation of Bourbon was shortly followed by a somewhat 
serious reverse to the British squadron, in those waters, by 
which four frigates were captured inan attempt to attack the 
French ships in the harbour of . Port Sud-Est,’yet this misad. 
venture. was due to the lack of judgment of the British com- 
mander rather than to the strength of the French, and in no 
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respect did it indicate the necessity for the employment of 
very considerable force in the approaching operations. 

However, the preparations for the attack on Mauritius 
were now complete. Detachments from Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, and the Cape were to rendezvous at Rodriguez in 
November, but the troops from the Cape vyere delayed, and the 
expedition eventually sailed from Rodriguez without them. 
The military force consisted of 10,000 men under Major-Gen- 
eral John Abercromby, and was conveyed in about fifty trans- 
ports ; the naval escort comprised nineteen sail, one of which 
was a 74-gun ship, and twelve others were frigates carrying 
from thirty-two to fourty-four guns. The French naval force 
was only five frigates. The expedition left Rodriguez in the 
last week of November and effected a landing without opposi- 
tion at La Gra^ide Baie on November 30th. Port Louis, the 
capital, was reached after a trying march across the island. 
There the defences of the town on the land side were found 
to be insignificant (a weakness which is common in the defen- 
ces of sea ports); the French garrison, which consisted of only 
1,300 regular troops and some 10,000 local militia of no prac- 
tical value, made but slight resistance, and capitulated on De-. 
ceraber 3rd; and Mauritius was added to the British Empire 
with a loss of only 29 killed, gg wounded, and 45 missing. 

The expedition against Java, which was undertaken 

Expedition to Java, .8... follomng year, 

was on a still larger scale. It consist- 
ed of close on 1 2,000 troops, of whom rather more than half, 
were natives, and was commanded by Major-General Sir 
Samuel Auchmuty. The troops were conveyed in fifty-seven 
transports, and the expedition was escorted by a fleet of more 
than thirty sail, including two ships of the line carrying 74- 
guns each, one of 64 guns, one frigate of 44 guns, 'fourteen- 
frigates carrying from 32 to 38 guns, seven sloops, and eight 
cruisers of the Indian Navy, It is difficult to understand, 
why so large a naval force was considered necessary, . tor it 
does not appear that the enemy were believed to have any con- 
siderable maritime strength in Java, and certainly , none 
was encountered. The expedition. sailed from India in April 
iSi I , and concentrated at Malacca on the. ist June, where it- 
was joined by Lord Mirito; the Governor-General, in person- 
Beyond being overtaken by some bad weather no difficulties, 
were experienced, and on the 4th-6th August the military force 
was disembarked on the coast of Java, 10 miles from Batavia. 
The operations which followed were purely military. The 
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Dutch and French forces are said to have amounted to 13,000 
men, but it is pretty certain that a lafge proportion of these 
were local troops, and although the resistance offered was ; 
more resolute than that experienced in Mauritius a year be- 
fore, yet the issue was never in doubt. The island of Java 
was surrendered on the J 7th September with the result that 
(as Lord Minto observed in his despatch) the British had 
" neither an enemy nor a rival left from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Cape Horn. " 

It will at once be observed that the chief characteristic 
of the foregoing over-sea operations was the complete immunity 
from any danger of attack by hostile squadrons which was 
enjoyed by the assailants. It is true that in 1801 the French 
still possessed a few cruisers, which found a base and an asy- 
lum when necessary at Bourbon and Mauritius, their strength, 
was only sufficient to maintain the guerre de course for which 
they were intended, and they certainly did not constitute a . 
danger to the transports which in that year sailed from Bora- ^ 
bay with ample escort to the Red Sea. Still less could theses; , 
cruisers offer any opposition to the considerable- force whicli"^ 
attacked Mauritius in 1810, while, as has been seen, when thq^j^ 
expedition to Java left the shores of India in i8i i, the last retxxV 7 .j 
nant of French naval strength in Eastern waters had been^^ 
destroyed, ^Thanks therefore to the great naval strength Qfl'4 
England which gradually increased through the wars of the , : ! 
18th century, and reached its climax of complete supremacy 71 
at Trafalgar, the sea was in these operations, for all practicai- 
purposes, commanded almost as completely as when in latter 
years expeditions were sent to China, Egypt, and South 
Africa j yet even the slight element of danger which existed 
was sufficient to lead to the employment of naval contingents 
of no small importance. How much greater would be the 
naval strength required for the protection of an invading force 
if the power of the enemy by sea were still unbroken 1 

This reflection, and the details of the operations which 
CominiaS atiiwsca, aw > have been described above serve to 
«*s«y preUnawMjrtAow-** cmphasize the first axiom that w(» 

would lay down . supremacy at sea is' 
essential before attacks on tenitory from the sea can^ be even - 
attempted. Unless our control over the sea is as complete, or , 
^nearly so,, aa when Lord Minto despatched his expeditfon 
against M auritios„ it will be out of. the rmestion for any serious 
attempt ever to be made over sea from India against the pos- 
sessiopj of ah enemy. Instances may be found, and many of 
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them, of expeditions which have been undertaken across 
what Admira! Colomb terms a " doubtfully commanded sea.” 
That writer has examined in great detail the various grada- 
tions between assured and doubtful command of the sea, and 
he has adduced examples at every stage, of attacks on 
territory from the sea, some of them successful, some the 
reverse. But useful as such an examination of historical prece- 
dents undoubtedly is to the military student, the assertion 
cannot be confuted that no serious effort over sea against 
foreign territory would be made in the future except with as- 
sured security of military transit. Even the remarkable ins- 
tance of the China-Japanese war when Japan transported large 
forces to the Korea without making any attempt first to des- 
troy or blockade the Chinese fleet, numerically superior to her 
own, does not shake the unalterable truth of this rule. For 
the very fact that the Chinese, though with superior force, 
made no effort themselves to seek Out the Japanese naval 
strength, and to bring it to action was sufficient indication 
that the practical value of the former was so small as to be a 
negligeable quantity. It is true that the Japanese transports 
sailed from the Korea before if was known that the Chinese 
fleet would adopt a rdle of such helpless impotence, but the 
condition of the latter fordes was well known to their assail- ^ 
ant^J - whb correctly judged that, although they violated the 
letter of a primary rule of war, they took no undue risk by 'so ' 
doing, since the spirit of the rule was observed. To returpj • 
however^ to the hypothetical expedition from India, it must be 
remembered that there is no question here of a predatory raid ' 
by a few cruisers, for which a temporary or local fcornmand of ‘ 
the sea, or even a successful evasion of the eriemy^s navalforce- 
would suffice ; the matter under discussion is an organized - 
invasion, conquest and permanent occupation, with the double 
object of injuring the hostile power by the destruction of 
his commerce, and of removing his facilities for interfering' 
with our own trading vessels. For a venture of this- sort sea' 
supiernacy inust be first attained. 

■ A consideration of the details and magnitude of -such an 
undertaking will easily show how well founded is tMs assertion,' 
We must premise that an expedition starting froin .the shores 
of India would naturally be transported in such shipping as is‘ 
ready to hand in Indian ports ; this ts.not composed of odeara 
liners, each of which will accommodate three thousand- rnenf 
or more, but such vessels as those of the British India Com- 
pany’s' fleet, ranging from three thousand to five thousand 
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five hundred tons, or ships such as those of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company, the Sardinia, Sicilia and others, of 
about seven thousand tons, -which have lately been built with 
a special view to their use as transports. These vessels can- 
not carry on an average more than a battalion of infantry 
with perhaps half a field hospital, or a single squadron of 
cavalry. In order to show how large a fleet of such ships is 
necessary for a force of very moderate dimension it may here 
be stated that for the Indian contingent which was shipped to 
South Africa in 1899 and which was composed of 5 goo fight- 
ing men, 1,570 followers, 2,550 horses, 1,055 ponies’^d 
age animals and 20 guns, twenty-five vessels were chartered 
aggregating 82,455 gress tonnage. It may be objected that 
small vessels were specially chosen on that occasion in order 

that they might be able to get over the bar at Durban, but 
the China expedition of 1900 is in every respect a fair ex- 
ample of what can be done m this way from India, and in that 
case seventy vessels were employed aggregating 283,225 gross 
tonnage, or an average of 3,933 tons each, to convey a force 
of 20,0cm fighting men, 17,377 followers and porters, 3 666 
horses, 0,065 transport animals and 18 guns. It will readilv 
be conceived that to convey across a sea, the supremacy 
of which IS not assured, and to protect effectually from 
hostile attack so large a number of ships as is mentioned 
above, would-be a task for which ships of war would- certainly 
^ ® waters} or if available they woull' 

from their 


j I ^ wiuuxiy uivercea irom their 

proper duly of eeekmg out the enemy’s fleet and brinring t 
to decisive action. Still I... could such an erpedltifn to 


launched on a n®® '-vu.u sucu an cxpcuition bf 

launched on to a doubtfully commanded sea” without ade- 

of mishap too disastrous to admit of such a hazard ■ a Nano- 

h^Eas^ buf the ’empire of 

would accept a responsi*. 


Nor will it by any means suffice if the sea supremacy, 


V. euvec lUB sea supremacy, 

Supramsey nowcver complete for the ’moment be 

neMi«ry m subsequent ope- only tpmnnrorrr T*. “IWineut, 06 

Mtjoos. , * remporary. It would never 

footing on hostile temtor^^Sld 
dent of supports and reinforcements, or would b^awl f^ 
draw all.ucccssary supnlics from the conquered «unS t 
■s conceivable that so far as food supplicLm oo“Sth s 
might be the case m some posable thertfres of operatioiis 
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eastern waters, but exceptions will not often be found to the 
general rule that a force in the field is dependent for its exis- 
tence on its lines of communications, which, in the case now- 
under consideration, lie across the sea. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to quote instances to prove a fact so universally 
recognized, nevertheless, if an example be needed none better 
can be found than that, to which allusion has already been 
made, of the French in Egypt in 1798. Napoleon’s daring 
confidence in his own good fortune led hip successfully to 
launch his great expedition across a sea not, indeed, doubtfully 
commanded, because he possessed no sort of commandiover 
it at all, and only succeeded in effecting the passage by evad- 
ing the vigilance of his enemies ; but the eventual disaster and 
surrender werei inevitable from the moment when his Navy 
was destroyed in the battle of the Nile, and his communications 
with his base were thus irreparably severed. OV if an Indian 
instance of the same general rule is required, It is only neces- 
sary to quote the final decay of the French power in this 
country immediately after the close of the Homeric struggle 
between Hughes and Sufiren which left the British almost un- 
disputed masters of the communications with Europe, 

To enumerate only the main headings of the requirements 

■ Dependence o£ an expeditia*. ^ ^OTce In the field is Sufficient tO 
ary force upon its coramanica- SHOW hoW impossible WOuId be the 

task of protecting and keeping open 
the lines of communications in the face of any serious opposi* 
tion. Besides food, which as has been said may to a large 

extent be obtained from the coun- 
try occupied, it needs ammuni- 
tion, clothing, ordnance stores, 
medicines and other hospital 
stores, horses, baggage animals 
and forage for the same, and 
above all reinforcements bf men 
to maintain its fighting Strength. 
The theatre of operations may 
sometimes supply one or two of 
those necessi ties and obviate their 
shipment from India, but oil. the 
whole an expeditionary force must 
be dependent for everything on 
-V ■ Equipment, etc. * its basc.' is Perhaps hardly fair 

*nfcets 4fi€,roo jji this connection to quote the 

w.t«.botac ... 298,000 South African war and tlie im- 
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of the W ar Commission 
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Clothing* 


Boots and shoea 


5oB,QoO pairs* 

Breeches and trowsors 

<544,000 „ 

Frocks 



621, 00a 

oaks and great coats 

143,000 

HeimeU 



203,000 

Jerseys 


- 

23^,000 

Shirts 


■ 

449000 

Socks, - ' . 



ijoa^oOO pairs* 
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3o3;Ooo 
46,^00 

53,coO 
230,000 


Waterproof sheets 
Set oi harocss 
,, asrddlery 
„ line gear 

AmmuitiHoft* 

Small arm (eacpeod^) 6 ^, c 00,000 
Gun , 437.638 

‘ Horsos (putc^.3sc8) 5^8.794 

Mule* *S0.7®‘ 


mense quantities of supplies of all 
sorts which were shipped to that 
country for the use of the army 
seeing that the numbers employed 
were so greatly in excess of any 
expeditionary force which could 
be despatched over sea from 
India ; nevertheless the figures in 
the margin may he given for 
what they are worth and in order to convey an idea of the 
ceaseless stream of supply ships which must constantly pass 
to and fro. between a force operating in a foreign country 
and its base. 

It is to secure the safe passage of these supplies and 
reinforcements that the command of the sea, the attain- 
ment of which must prepare the way for an over- 
sea expedition, must also be maintained and consolidated ; 
by no less permanent measures, by no system of convoys 
or escorts can this object be achieved, even if it would 
be possible to spare sufficient naval force for such a duty. 
And it may be added that in many cases the establishment of 
the expedition in successful occupation of the enemy’s terti- 
, tory would itself be a..sufficient guarantee of completeness of 
the cpmiinand - of the sea attained ; indeed it would bften be 
with the primary object of establishing that eomplete- sea , 
supremacy which alone can admit of the unrestrieted carcula- 
tion of commerce in time of war, that the expedition would be 
undertaken. Sort was when Bourbon, Mauritius and java 
were atta.cked in the past, and so it will probably be iri the 
future j a military attack upon and occupatiop of the Harbours 
which have given. shelter to the enemy’s cruisers will complete- 
the work begun in a fleet action by the navy. . 

Having, thus determined the conditions under which a 
, FwiUtiw !it India for pie- ™2iritiine:expedition may with .reason-> 
*’^*'******^^* able prospect of success be despatched 
^ from these shores, it will be useful now 
to consider what special facilities exist in India for the equip«- 
.iient and transport of such an enterprise. When Lord Wolseley 
discussed with, Lord Lansdowne in. the summer of. 1899 the 
advisability of sending reinforcements to the Cape the then 
. Commander-uir'CWef opposed the wish- of -the Secretary of 
i|*pEK::-:StJtte:‘tb::bbfaiiLhe,#^^teitrto 

could n - 

ly as could a force sent 
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conveyance would have to be sent from Great Britain. On 
what information Lord Wolseley based so surprising a state- 
ment does not appear. The event furnished a sufficiently 
striking answer to his doubts, and as has been already shown, 
in the following year an example still more remarkable of 
the facilities existing in this country for the rapid transport 
of over-sea expeditions was afforded in the despatch of the - 
force for operations in China. Lest, however, it may be 
thought that these instances were the result of special efforts, 
the question of the strength of the British mercantile marine 
in Indian waters is worthy of further elaboration. In the year 
1902-03 the number of British steam vessels which cleared 
from Indian ports (excluding the coasting trade) was 2,1 19 
having a tonnage of 4,325,667 tons. The number of vessels 
employed in the coasting trade is not ascertainable, but it 
may be stated that the number of clearances of British steam 
ships for Indian ports in the interportal traffic during the 
year 1902-03 was 9,200 amounting to 10,780,000 tons ; even 
when every allowance has been made for the considerable re- 
duplication and exaggeration in these figures, they neverthe- 
' less serve to show how large is the volume of seaborne trade 
to and from Indian ports, and how far the resources in respect 
^of shipping exceed any possible demands which could ever be 
i iiiade: for military transport. The question of the time re- 
s quired for taking up freight and fitting the vessels is of minor 
-importance, since— as has been shown — no expedition could 
leave these shores till the command of the sea had been 
secured, and in the meantime there would he ample opportuni- 
ty for preparations. Moreover in 1899 and 1900 the Marine 
authorities were hampered, and the embarkation of the troops, 
was threatened with delay by the Fact that at certain seasons 
of the year there are few vessels in port, and all of those 
which come in are loaded up with cargo ; this element of 
delay would be absent in the event of an expedition being 
■ sent from India during a war between Great Britain and 
another maritime power; for in the earlier stages; of such a 
the movements of trading vessels would Be ' checked 
“ not stopped, and the ports would be filled with shipping, 
waiting till such time as freedom of transit should be secured. 
It would indeedj- as has been seen already, be largely in order 
to assure this freedom of movements of our commerce that 
the fiypbthetical expedition ' which is under discussion would 
probably be prepared.- it will not, however, be without interest 
state that in 1899 the Government of India received a 
definite request for troops for South Africa from Her Majesty's 
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Government on September 9th, that the first units to start 
embarked on September 17th. and that practically the whole 
contingent had left India by September 25th. In 1900 the 
first orders for the despatch of troops to China issued on the 
iSth of June, and the first unit started from Calcutta on June 
26th ; the completion of the despatch of the expedition was 
prolonged owing to changes in the original orders by which 
the strength of expeditionary force was increased. 

Here then, and in the possibility of much larger move- 
ments which is furnished by the size and capacity of the 
British seaborne trade in India, is a striking proof of sea 
power. Could any other nation in the world provide sea trans- 
port at a few weeks’ notice for some forty thousand men and 
ten thousand animals, not from the shores of the mother 
country but from the ports of a distant dependency, and that 
too without dislocating or disturbing the ordinary carrying 
trade of the locality ? 

This leads to the' consideration of another aspect of the 
Influence of sea-power upon question. The essential^ conditions 
operations against India. nccessary f Of the undertaking of mari- 

time expeditions have been stated, the special facilities for 
such expeditions from India have been discussed. It is nowr 
relevant to enquire to what extent the action of our enemies 
may be influenced by sed power; how far they may be able 
to dispute with us the possession of supremacy over the sea 
in the East ; and whether they may even be able to attempt 
against our outlying possessions an attack from the sea, such 
as has been suggested as likely to be made by us from India. 
It would serve no useful purpose to discuss the normal strengths 
of our own and foreign navies in Eastern winters. Any con- 
clusions based on such calculations would be vitiated by the 
fact that in the few weeks preceding a great war the usual 
numbers would certainly be altered according to the exigencies 
of the situation, just as we have seen the naval strength of 
Russia in the Far East materially modified during the last 
few months in view of the strained relations between the power 
and Japan. It must suffice for us to rest assured that any 
combination of naval force which we should be likely to meet 
would certainly be opposed by a British fleet of strength 
sufficient to admit of the latter assuming at once that offensive 
r6Ie which is the essential and traditional characteristic of 
* British naval- strategy. How long the hostile fleet would be 
able to keep the sea, how long, that is to say, it would remain 
(to use a hackneyed expression) “ a fleet in being ”, wopM of 
course depend upon the measure of success attending our arras. 
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Circumstances migTit lead to a reverse in these. distant waters, 
but we must regard such a contingency as only a temporary 
postponement of the time when we shall secure the supremacy 
of the sea both here and elsewhere, for the possibility of 
general and widespread reverses must not be contemplated at 
all I this would mean that the British Empire would be thrown 
back upon a line of passive defence to await the attack of her 
foes, and as Raleigh wrote three hundred years ago : “ If once 
we be driven to the defensive, farewell might 

During any period of temporary ascendancy . then, could 
organize an over-sea attack upon British possessions 
m the East ? The answer to this question is that at such a 
h me raiding attacks would be very possible, perhaps on 
Bombay, Trincomalee or Madras, still more likely on Horrg- 
Kong, but any attempt at organised invasion is highly im- 
probable. However severe the supposed reverse to our naval 
strength might be, it would be local and temporary only. Our 
adversaries would not secure such a permanent and complete 
supremacy as would lead them to attempt the transport of a 
Total amount of steam shipping Considerable military force to 
k’. H possible to conquer 

for 1902-03.) permanently any of our eastern 

f- • ,/s, possessions. Moreover in any 

Ctoeso remains that no 

Dutch “! .To has the merchant 

French ... 690 shipping ready to hand for such 

German ... ... ^ enterprise, as is shown by 

Japanese ... ' ... 535 Statement in margin. It is 

Russian ... ... 544 true that with the possession of 

4.U .... . r. • • , the local command of the sea 

they might seize Bntish ships for the purpose, and collect 
all available vessels of their own or their allies ; but thes^ 
expedients would take time, and meanwhile the opportunity 

m“rpsnme Wpearance of a British fleet ready 

to resume the offensive would dispel all possibility of 

selmW *‘'*“ 2 *h of British such an enterprise. , Here again is an 

of tnif* and rw^rmarA f far-reaching efiects 

fiihfW nl? "0* so much upon a 

fightmg navy, which can be created to order by the expendi- 
ture of a given sum of money in a given number of years 
but upon a great mercantile , marhl, .which can onfrbe 
accumulated gradually and is the result of the development of 
centunes. That which would be almost impossible fo?another 
nation to attempt, except after elaborate preparations re- 
quiring time and opportunity, would be for tL British in ’ 
n^ter easy of accomplishment n AAAa=;f...f ; ^ « 
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few days’ delay and involving hardly any exceptional effort. 

It is one of the principal arguments ofthe ® 

preferential tariff system for the British Empire that, however 
greatly the commerce of other nations may have increase 
of late years as compared with the advance of Bntia 
trade, no comparative statistics showing exports and imports 
give any idea of the wealth-producing operations or Great 
Britain, because they do not show the enormous 
resulting from our large share — until lately amounti S 
to a monopoly— of the carrying trade of the world. This « 
true, sofar as it goes, but a recent writer* has shown how. 
rapidly the competition with us in this respect is growings 
and it will be well if, in the strife over free imports or protec- 
tion. the vital importance to the Empire of preserving undimi- 
nished our carrying trade, in other words the essence of our 

sea-power, be not overlooked. ^ ^ ^ , , . • ^ t. 

This closes the first main division of the subject. It has 
been shown that the limitations of the British power lead her. : 
in war to find her opportunities for offensive action in attacks 
on distant dependencies of her enemies, and that the geo- 
graphical position of India causes this country to be peculiarly 
suitable as a base for such attacks.. On the. other hand it has 
been explained that certsun preliminary conditions are essen- 
' tial befoul atfr oirer*s^ can be- undertaken* Tbe’r 

special facilities which exist in India for the execution of an 
enterprise of the sort have been examined, as well as the 
chances in favour of successfal opposition on the part of our 
enemies, and the disabilities under which the latter labour. in 
any attempt at reprisals. The conclusion arrived at is that, 
just as we exist in India by virtue of sea powder, so the samn 
power not only influences but it is the very essence of hosti- 
lities over-sea from India ; and not only to India does the 
principle apply but also to the mother country and to every 
dependency ofthe British Ernpirej with the possession of 
naval supremacy we are secure in our defence and fully 
prepared to strike (provided always that we have the weapons 
k offent*) ; without that possession we are powerless and at 
the mercy of our enemies. It is time now to turn to the 
consideration of the influence of sea-power on Indian expedi- 
tions..oth«ar than those over-s€fflu . 

fhein0^^ of ua'pmer^ i^^ tferaiions beyond 

C*p»d*^ cations dominate war”. This salient 

commnmaiw#*. fact may be taken as the leading idea 
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this part of the present essay. To such extent as ah army 
* the field beyond our land frontiers can rely upon India for 
‘reinforcements in men, and for supplies of transport, war 
miterial and food, by so much is it uninfluenced by any con- 
Sderations as to the command of the sea. Directly, however, 
the limit of India’s resources is reached, and supplies or 
reinforcements have to come over-sea, from that moment 
the power of the sea makes itself felt, the security or other- ' 
wise^of the lines of communication which stretch across the 
sea dominates the progress and determines the issue of the 
^•ar. it is almost superfluous once more to cite the struggle 
between the English anij French in India as an instance of the 
hopelessness of, a case in which supplies and reinforcements 
needed for the existence of a force, and both are cut off by 
the intervention of a hostile sea -power. Conditions have 
changed much since the great contest in the Carnatic for. the 
empire of India, but the essential principles remain and can- 
not be altered. The development by private enterprise and 
by the state of ' many sorts of manufactures and industries, 
the maintenance of reserves of material in well considered 
proportions^ the improvement of the fighting value of the 
native army by anxious attention to the' recruitment' of suit- , 
able. classes and hy the efficient, training of the troops for ward 
aif of these ■ measures have combined of late years to produce 
in India a condition of self-reliance which so recently as 
twefity; years ago would have seemed impossible f but it must ' 
not bet forgotten that the • requirements of modern war as 
pf-gards men, animals, and material have increased enormously, 
if not in the same period, at least during the last half 
century. The strides made by science, the facilities in 
providing. what would formerly have been thought luxuries ’ 
even in cantonment life in India, the amenities which have been 
introduced generally into a soldier’s life, and finally (but not 
least) the increased opporturii'ties of communication, of trans- 
mitring news and (it may be added) criticism, have all had 
their mSuene'e in increasing the number and variety of acces- . 
sories which are now considered indispensable to an army ; 
in the field. Our men and officers are no longer housed iii 




tk number the' strength of the fighting force; baton 

RrV u hand the scales of field- clofhihg and of food for 
1 isn and Native; troops, and above all for native followers 
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are much more costly and elaborate than of old ; the equip- 
ment of a field hospital is far in advance of that of a first 
class hospital in cantonments forty years ago ; even the 
arrangements for the care, feeding and hospital treatment of 
transport animals are on a scale undreamt of formerly. The 
whole of these improvements have their uses. The need for 
mobility in modern war is such that everything unnecessary 
is discarded, and no Impedimenta are retained but those 
which can justify their existence by contributing to the 
superior efficiency and endurance of the fighting machine. 
Nevertheless the greater the complexity of the needs of an army, 
the greater its dependence upon the base whence they come, 
and (as a corollary with reference to the subject now under 
consideration) the sooner is the limit reached when the second- 
ary base in India requires replenishment from the ultimate 
or primary bases across the sea. In other words, the sooner 
does the moment arrive when the influence of sea-power 
makes itself felt. - 

It is worth while pausing here to consider in some detail 
Measure ol India'* self, to _what extent India can, without 
dependence. assistance, supply the requirements of 

an army in the field, since this will show how far the question 
of sea-power has no influence on an Indian campaign. It 
_ has been long the fashion to assumej 

■ as a matter of course, that the very 

, first requirement of India if involved in a war with a great 
power on her borders, would be a considerable reinforcement 
of British^ troops. Thus, to cite instances which have 
occurred in the last twelve months, the writer of “The 
Problem of the Army” in the ZiVn^slast year advocated the 
location of an army corps in 5 outh Africa, largely on account 
of the facility with which _ reinforcements could be shipped 
thence to India ; in the similar War Office scheme, which will 
be fresh in everybody's memory the whole argument in support 
of the proposed charges on India for the maintenance of the 
South African garrison was based on the assumption that the 
men would be immediately needed in this country in case 
of a big war; and again there was a similar statement in 
Colond May's book on “ Imperial Defence" which attracted 
a good deal of attention last year: “ We will proceed at once 
to the conclusion ...... that the outbreak of a great war on 

the Indian frontier will call for reinforcements from England 
amounting to some 50,000 men”. On what calculations this 
conclusion was based the writer did not state, nor did it ever 
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pear In the controversy about the War Office scheme why 
in that case also it was taken for granted that large reinforce- 
ments would be required by India immediately on the out- 
break of war. The assertion certainly needs some proof 
before it can be accepted. Thp present strength of the 
British troops in India is approximately 70,000 j that of the 
volunteers is 32,000. Of course the strength which could 
be put into the field (and consequently the need or not of 
British reinforcements) depends entirely upon what may be 
considered a safe minimum to leave for garrison work in India. 
In view of the conditions of modern India, the strength of the 
volunteer force, and the excellent feeling which exists in the 
native army, it can hardly be contended that as an extreme 
maximum, more than 28,000 regular British troops would be 
necessary, thus leaving 42,000 for the field army. The 
proportion between British and native troops in the field army 
may be taken at one to two, so that it would be possible 
to place in the field a total force of 1 25,000 men. Not only 
would this number suffice for the requirements of the opening 
months of a war, butit is also as .large a force as could be fully 
equipped and mobilised in India within a reasonable time. 
Although therefore reinforcements of British or colonial troops 
if forthcoming would be welcome for various purposes, yet it 
cannot be said that at the outset of hr^tilities they would be 
so indispensable as has often been declared, or that in this res- 
pect we should be immediately dependent upon the command 
of the sea; 

The supply of horses and baggage animals for an army of 
Horses 125,000 men does not present such satis- 

orses. factory aspects. The immediate require- 

ments in the matter of horses of all mounted troops, including 
mounted infantry, could doubtless be met without going 
outside India, but as soon as the army has taken the field the 
question of replacement of losses becomes prominent. Not that 
such enormous and continuous wastage of horse-flesh as occur- 
red in South Africa need be anticipated in any other campaigti 
provided that proper precautions are adopted ; on the contrary 
the experience of Indian campaigns in which none but easta^n, 
or acclimatized Australian, horses were used, shows that at 
sny rate for the first year of field operations no. very excessive 
proportion of casualties need be anticipated, But the whole 
question lies in that matter of having indigenous or acclimatized 
prses available, As to the supply of indigenous horses, it is 
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notorious that of late years even the native cavalry, with their 
comparatively light weights, have found it difficult to obtain 
sufficient country-bred remounts for their men, while the Army 
Remount Department has not succeeded in precuring more 
weight-carrying horses of Indian breeds than have sufficed to 
supply the needs of a few squadrons. The Commission on 
horse-breeding, which was assemb'ed two years ago, put for- 
ward a series of proposals, the ultimate result of which, in the 
opinion of the members, would be the cornplete emancipation 
of India from her dependence upon Australia for army remounts. 
But the proposals involve considerable expenditure, and in a 
matter so full of uncertainties as horse-breeding, it is proper as 
well as natural that the authorities who are responsible for 
the expenditure of public money should wish to feel their way 
and see the results of tentative measures before committing 
themselves to the outlay entailed by the unreserved adoption 
of the recommendations of the Commission. On the other 
hand, another characteristic of horse breeding is that a good 
many years must elapse before results can be clearly seen. 
These two factors are likely therefore to postpone indefinitely 
the attainment pf the end anticipated by the Commission, even 
supposing that their views as to the effect of, their proposals 
were not somewhat Utopian. The measures for. the improve- 
ment of horse-breeding which have already been adopted will - 
no doubt affect an amelioration both in rfie quantity and quality 
of the supply of indigenous horses, but they will, not go ffir 
towards meeting the demands of war. Nor can any increase 
be looked for in the available numbers of Arab horses, the only 
imported class which does not require acclimatizing ; the Arab 
market will not expand, and indeed in the opinion of good- 
authorities the supply o£ horses from Arabia is likely to decrease 
in the near future. We are brought therefore to this, .conclu- 
sion that after our army has once taken the field, it will be 
dependent for remounts upon importations other than Arabians, 
and although it has been said that no very large demand for 
replacements need be anticipated during the opening stages of 
a campaign, yet the necessity, when those demands do arise, 
of meeting them with acclimatized horses is the crux of the 
question. It means that from the very outset of hostilities we 
ought to be receiving constant consignments of horses from. 
Austtalta, from Canada and from America to fill our remount 
-epttB, be inured to the Indian eWe by Thkt 

leans alone they will be able to endure for a reasonable period 
ie strain of held service. Even if such supplies of horses be 
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•yed within two months of the declaration of war, they 
cannot have at the most more than seven or eight months 
before they will be drafted into the ranks. This is all too 
short when it is remembered that large numbers of them will 
come from the Southern to the Northern hemisphere, and that 
the whole natural working of their system will thus be interfered 
with, since they will arrive here at the^ beginning of winter, 
just *as the approach of the summer in southern latitudes 
induces their coats to become thin, or -vice versii. In short 
there is no disguising the fact that, as matters stand at present, 
the' outbreak of a great war would find the Array of India 
immediately dependent upon the command of the sea for this 
essential item of its requirements. 

in the matter of mountain battery (ord ance) mules, 

. . although the state of things at the 

^ moment is even wmrse, seeing that 

there are in the country hardly more than sufficient for 
mobilisation, and that for all future supplies we should have no 
nearer source than America, nevertheless the outlook for the 
future is more promising. It is only of recent years that very 
particular attention has been paid to the development in India 
of scientific mule-breeding 5 as was noted by the Horse-breed- 
ing Commission, there is no better pack mule in the world 
than those bred of indigenous Indian parentage ; the results 
of greater care in breeding and rearing are already becoming 
apparent, and it may fairly be anticipated that at no distant 
dale all, or nearly all, of the requirements of our . mountain 
bktteries even in war, or at least for a campaign of 18 months* 
duration, would be procurable in India., I he demands for 
pack mules of an inferior class for baggage purposes would in 
a considerable war be so enormous that however great may be 
the development of mule-breeding in the course - of the next 
few jears, the; indigenous supply will scacely be able to meet 
the initial requirements ; large numbers must be imported 
from abroad for the maintenance of army transport at an 
eSicient strength. In this respect no less than iii the matter 
of horses, we shall be dependent upon freedom of, transit by 
sea. The mule however is moreNhardy than the horse and 
would not require so long to become acclimatized iii India; 

No other, kinds of transport animals would be obtained 
from abroad, _ The supply, of. bullocks for draught purposes is 
practically unlimited • that of camels, if we can out succeedTu 
obtaining the services of' all which" ar6 within reach, is if not 
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unlimited at least likely to be sufficient for our needs. In any 
case the supply cannot be supplemented from any over-sea 
source. 

The next subject' of enquiry is the supply of guns, small 

• arm? ammunition, and ordnance mate- 

Urdnince stores. - - i n ^ £ 

rial of all sorts. Only a very few years 
ago India w.is entirely dependent on the factories of England 
for almost all these things except gun and small arm ammuni- 
tion, leather work and (to a limited extent) gun carriages. 
The last six or seven years have wrought considerable 
changes in this respect, and still further development is in 
progress. The establishment of a large cordite factory on the 
Nilgherries, the lyddite filling factory at KIrkee, the central 
gun-carriage factory at Jubbulpore, above all the perfecting of 
steel manufacture at Cossipore and the off-shoot of that factory 
and the new small arm factory at Ishapore, all of these 
institutions, the cost of which has figured largely in the military 
estimates of the last fevv years, will shortly place India in a 
position of practicab independence in these important respects. 
It is not indeed suggested that the ordnance factories, as at 
present], planned, could . have an outturn sufficient to supply 
all the needs of a protracted campaign by a force of seven or 
eight divisions, but even without extension they could certainly 
provide for the equipment of such a force. To what extent 
they could meet its subsequent requirements only an expert 
can say ; but a more important point is that a factory once 
established is capable of expansion with comparative ease, 
and it is unlikely that the limits now set to the capacity of 
the ordnance factories will be strictly maintained. In short 
in this respect the Indian army may reasonably expect, within 
a few years, to be at least as independent of over-sea assist- 
arice as it is in the matter of men. As regards harness, 
saddlery, and similar equipment of every sort India may be 
said to be independent, both by reason of the large outturn 
possible from the Government factory and in view of the 
extent to which that source of supply could be supplemented 
by the private factories of Messrs. Cooper, Allen and Co. 
and the North-West Tannery Company at Cawn pore, and 
Messrs. Pirbhoy and Co. in Bombay. The leather industry 
is one of the few which has been freely developed in India 
with the best possible results both to private interests and to 
the State. 

The supply of clothing for the troops in the field' is 
cithmi. - another very essentia! item for con- 
sideration. As matters stand at pre- 
sent the new service dress which has been adopted at home 
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has not been introduced into India and khaki drill remains 
the service uniform of the array here. It is to be hoped that . 
this system will remain unchanged. Khaki drill is a material 
at once suitable' for a subtropical climate and (if the uniform ■ 
be made sufficiently loose to admit of warm under-clothes) 
equally useful in the cold of winter; no woollen fabric would 
be similarly adaptable to the extremes of climate on the ^ 
north-western borders of India, and the adoption of alter- 
native uniforms for different seaso’ns is to be strongly depre- ^ 
cated. But there is another reason for the continued use of ‘ 
khaki drill which is more relevant to the present subject; It is t 
true that at present the whole of the drill required for clothing ^ 
army, is obtained from England and from one firm, the reason i 
being that the firm in question held the patent rights in the 
dye which, after many years of unsuccessful attempts, was . 
alone found to be perfectly fast. The term of these patent 
rights has it is believed now expired or will shortly expire, and 
it can hardly be doubted but that a very few years will see " 
khaki of fast dyes produced in India equally good as in : 
Manchester. It is certain that we have here an industry, 
which can and ought to be developed in India. For the pre- • 
sent, however, as has been said the whole clothing of the army , 
is dependent upon supplies from England, and we are only 
independent of over-sea replenishment to such extent as a 
reserve stock is maintained in the clothing factories. Apart 
from drill for uniform the principal clothing requirements are 
helmets, jerseys, putties, flannel shirts, socks, hoots and 
blankets. The first of these if of the basket pattern, can be 
supplied in any numbers ; so too w'ith boots, which are alreadr 
entirely Indian supply ; nor in lime of war need there be at. 
difficulty in meeting* the whole of the other demands by pui .■ 
chases from local manufacturers. There are certain draw • 
backs in the matter of texture and finish in articles made of 


Indian wool, and so long as this inferiority exists the private ' 
soldier (who has to pay for his shirt or his socks uut of his k 
own pocket) can hardly be asked in time of peace to take, 
local goods at bigger prices than the cost of better made ■ 
things from home ; but when the army is in the- field and the 
State undertakes the supply and cost of the whole of a ' 
soldier’s clothing, the pattern and the source whence , the 
articles are obtained will naturally be determined by the sup- ^ 
plying department with reference only to the interests of the p 
- State,- If th0^ .^s^^’yibe reasonably hoped, the supply' of ” 
i ’ . ihe.army also becomes at no distant 
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date a local mattfir, the question of clothing reserves in all 
important essentials would cease to be dependent upon the 
arrival of shipments from England. 

Medicines and medical equipment must not be overlooh- 
eJ in this review of our resources. It 

Meaicaj supplies. more than once stated re- 

cently that the Government of India propose to establish at 
Nasit? or some other convenient centre a large drug factory, 
the outturn of which would be primarily for the useof the 
army. If the scheme is carried out it will furnish another 
and important step towards the attainment of the independence 
of India in the matter of necessary supplies. No country in 
the world is more rich in the raw materials required for the ' 
manufacture of drugs and there is no reason whatever why all 
.essentials should not be made here, instead of our being, as 
we are at present, wholly dependent upon imported articles. 

If with the preparation of drugs be combined a cutlery depart- 
ment for the manufacture' of surgical instruments and appli- 
ances, the measure will be still more complete and satisfactory. 
But, as in the case of clothing, we have meanwhile to depend 
entirely upon supplies from' over-sea. 

The question of food-supply, the most important of all 
„ . “ after the. provision of the men them- ■?. 

_ ^ ■ selves, has been left to the last. In '= 

this conneetion the evidence before the War Commission of 
Colonel Sif W- D. Richardsonj Director of Supplies during 
the first year of the South African war, is interesting reading. 
The picture which he presented was one of an array practically 
dependent for its daily food upon the regular arrival of ship- 
loads of frozen meat from New Zealand. Until the appearance 
of this evidence probably few persons,. except those intimately 
acquainted with the local circumstances had any idea that 
such a state of things cbtained in a country of the extent of 
Africa and supporting a population for the most part 
in agricultural pursuits. Here indeed was a striking 
of an army dependent upon the command of sea 
although the facts of the case are worthy of 
study, and- should be borne in mind,' they would not. 
apply to- any |reat extent to operations on the borders of 

■ India. Even it were desired to, supplement local supplies- 
with refrigerated meat, it is certain that many difficulties 
would arise- lo obstruct such a measure, The high tempera- 

ports of delivery in India, 


• -- fo be encountered at the 
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and on the lines of communication thence to the frontier, 
and the great distances to be traversed, may be suggested 
among these difficulties ; but greatest of all would be the 
very limitec railway communication available when the frontier 
should be crossed j light railways would not be very suitable 
for such a traffic and it is certain that all their capacity 
would be urgently required for other purposes. But it is 
unlikely that any necessity so to supplement local supplies 
would arise, for it must be remembered that two-thirds of 
the army which would be put into the field from India would 
be composed of native troops who are not dependent upon 
a daily ration of meat. Sir VV. D. Richardson proceeded 
in his evidence to describe the difficulties encountered in 
obtaining an adequate supply of tinned meat, on which every 
modern army must constantly rely in order to ensure its 
mobility. This is an item in respect of which we cannot but 
remain dependent upon supplies from abroad, and as in some 
other cases which have been instanced, the degree of our 
temporary emancipation from such dependence at any given 
moment must be decided by the amount of the stocks which 
are maintained as a reserve in India. Large quantities (com- 
paratively speaking) are so maintained,* but the expenditure 
430,000 lbs. (See m war 13 heavy, and nothing less than 
F. s. D. Code, Supply and at least a SIX months* supply, calcu- 

Transport, paragraph 2x8.) ^ of isSUC for the 

whole of the British troops in the field army, will serve to put 
us on a level in this respect with our independence in other 
matters. In the case of many other forms of food-supplies, 
especially in the matter of condensed foods for use as emer- 
genc)r rations, and what are known as hospital comforts, such 
as wines, spirits, essences, preserved milk and the like, we 
must remain similarly dependent -upon imported supplies, 
and (in times of emergency) upon the reserves stored in the 
country. 

The main items of military requirements have thus been 
passed in review. It has been’ shown that while in the ita- 
Narrow limits of India’s portant matters of the principal food- 
» epondence. ^ Supplies, of clothing and of medicines 

the Indian army' either is, or may hope to be in the near future,^ 
independent of assistance from abroad, in. the essential item 
of British troops it cannot do more than place a moderately 
wge force in the field j and for reinforcements it must, depend 
upori- aid from other parts of the Empire; in the scarcely less 
ossential respect of weapons and ammunition it can only hope 
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for a limited period of independence ; as regards tinned and i 
preserved foods it cannot be self-dependent for a longer period ’ 

than the duration of the mobilisation reserves, and finally 
in ihf all-important requirement of horses and baggage malts 
there is no choice between the maintenance of a large reserve, 
a course so expensive as to be impracticable, and, as the only 1 - 
alternative, reliance upon freedom of sea transit from the very 
outset of hostilities in order to ensure efficiency. | 

How limited therefore, even after taking credit for all our | 

local resources and improvements, is the, amount of our self- I 

reliance 1 How complete is our dependence upon the seas I | 

It may be thought that the question of our supplies has in the ! 

foregoing pages been too much laboured, but indeed it does | 

not appear on reflection that the points can be emphasized I 

too clearly which bring us back ter the one salient truth that I 

upon the sea we depend for existence. Though alwavs recop-- ^ 

nized in a- general way, the fact is somewhat liable to' be over- 
looked in discussions of strategical and political problem.?. 

Yet upon it depends the whole of our preparations for war, 
and upon it, still indre, must depend the course of a cam- I 

paign. It is sometimes argued that although the sea might | 

be dosed to the passage of Eritish vessels, yet we should be 
able to obtain some relief by means of the employment .of 
nratral^ ships for the carriage ef supplies. But the antici* 
pation is surely vain if applied tb! so : extreme a case, fbr if 
any hostile combination against: os were ever to attain' such 
strength by sea as to be able entirely to stop the arrival in | 

India of British vessels, it is inconceivable that bur enemies | 

would be^ so foolish as to nullify the effects of their ascendancy I 

by allowing us to receive from other sources the succour | 

essential to the maintenance of our power. Whatever mav be > 

urged as to the terms of the Declaration of Paris it is practic- ? 

ally c^ain. that,, in the extremely unlikely event of these 
conditions being established, the hostile combination whose 
might had been sufficient to acquire such naval supremacy 
would assume to themselves the right to interpret the Declara- 
tion in the manner most favourable to their own interests. 

We should certainly do so ourselves in like case and the i 

course would be justified by precedent as well as by reason ' I 
for the argument that a belligerent nation may, by merely * 

transferring its goods to neutral ships, thereby secure from I 

search or seizure every sort of supplies except actual weapons ' 

and ammunition is, as Charles James Fox declared “sup- 
ported neither by the law of nations, nor by common sense . 
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On the Other hand, in the much more, probable circum- 
stances of a partial interruption of traffic to Indian ports, 
due to local conditions only, the assistance of a powerful 
neutral whether for carrying only or as a supplier as well as 
carrier would be a valuable supplement to the efforts of the 
British mercantile marine in keeping alive the foreign trade 
of India ; but as regards the supplies required for the army 
a perusal of the main headings which have been considered 
in the^ previous pages will show that the number of those 
which'a neutral might bring us without abandoning bis neutral- 
ity is few indeed, and hardly to be counted upon as import- 
ant. ‘ 

If, how^ever, our very existence depends upon an open 

Facilities of supply to inSia. « Carried thereon, it 

IS equally true that here m India we 
have ejtceptional facilities for availing ourselyeg . of every 
chance of obtaining aid in this manner. Allusion has been 
made at the beginning of this essay to the very favourable 
position of India in this respect. On every side except 
the north approach is more or less easy from British posses- 
sions, whence reinforcements and supplies may coirie, whether 
it be from Australia and New Zealand in the south, from 
South Africa in the south-west, from Canada to the east, or 

Great Britain by w'ay of the Suez Canal.. towards the 
west. It us conceivable that in the early stages of a war the 
presence of hostile cruisers might bar approach from one 
or even twp of these subsidiary bases, but it is dilEcult fo 
imagine a situation in which, even temporarily, every avenue 
of traffic towards Indian shores would be so securely closed 
as to prevent entirely ^ the arrival of fast-stpaming merchant 
vessels. For instance, it is intelligible that’ at one .and. the 
same time tjie course of naval war might close to bur ships 
the-Medkerranean and. Suez Canal route, and might render 
so dangerous mh passage from Cahadato In’dia.’i'fff Hoiig- 
Kong and the China Sea as . practically to prevent ap'pioai^ 
from that direction. , But even at such, a juncturefft is diffi.ciilt 

to believe that any possible combination against us of liaval 

Strength would still , have spare cniiserd to' wdtch '.’fpr. .t|ie 
approach of transports and hoirse ships, conveying .to - India 
important reinforcements and' assistance .from New Zealand 
and -from the Commonwealth of Australia. . .Herd dgam’ 
seen the essentol strength of the British .E'rapire. base'if lipoh 
the spa, and derived from that very fact of its division into, 
many and far scattered parts, which is often by a singular 
error regarded as an element of weakness, ^ . 
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Let it not be imagined, however, because we can count 
almost with certainty on never being cornpletely isolated in 
India from communication with one or other of the great 
divisions of the Empire, that therefore we rnay indulge in a 
feeling of security, or neglect a careful watch over^ every 
detail of our reserves for war, whether the latter be in the 
form of local manufactures, or of accumulated stocks. On the 
contrary, the conditions in war are so varying and uncertain 
that this alone necessitates every possible effort being made 
to provide for all eventualities. The interests at stake are 
too great to allow of anything being left to the mercy of 
mere fortune. But, as has been already seen, the best which 
we can do in this direction is limited by narrow boundaries 
and the uliiniate essential is command of the sea. 

Conclusion^ 


We are thus brought back at the conclusion of the whole 
matter to the fundamental truth with which these pages 
opened, and which has recurred again and agmn in the course 
of the discussion of details 5 however great the strength of 
our array, however coraplete our preparations, the maintenance 
of pur supremacy at sea, is as essential to our success in,, 
rapltary operations based upon India as it is to the: very-J 
existence of the Britisk Empire. It has been shown that ip, 
is the primary condition necessary for even an attempt to - 
Operate over sea, and the vital importance of the same factor: 
in all considerable operations beyond the land froritiers of 
India has also been insisted. upon. On the other hand, we 
have seen how strong, thanks to our sea*power, is our position 
in India against attack, how favourable alike for hostile efforts 
by sea, and for the maintenance of communications with other 
parts of the Empire. These fayourable conditions should, be 
increased m the future by the increase of our s.elf-dependence 
and as a result of the -development of the industrial resources 
of the country; add this progress, vhich will strengthen ; our 
military position by supplying within pur border^ the essential 
requirements of the army, win at the same time increase the 
wealth 01^ India instead,, as is now the ease, of it^ revenues 
being perforce expended on the purchase from abroad of 

material, Tbisji combined with the 
**11*^.. ?^'P<iwer. that is to say^ our,snpreraacy. . 
in mercantile ^ Well, as in nay^ri strength, 1 ? the' 

ever alm in. her government 
of iQuia* As Captain Mahan has Sj^d. 1 ** To grasp Egypt 
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firmly, and to establish in India, Australia and the Cape 
sources of necessary supply, whether factories or dep6ts, in 
ammunition and stores, against the chance of temporary in- 
terruption on the side of England* ” ; this is the true solution 
of the difficulties in maintaining the widely-separated empire 
of Great Britain. But above all it is essential to hold the 
sea, to provide that interruption between the several parts 
of the' empire shall never be more than temporary. The 
influence of sea> power upoii military operations based upon 
India is pre-eminent, its possession can^ alone inake thend 
possible, and supremacy therein is essentia! to their success. 
The application of this power to such operations does not 
differ materially from its application to any other military 
operations which may be undertaken by the British Empire, 
whether they be based directly upon England, or whether 
any one of her numerous dependencies form a secondary base 
whence an expedition may be launched against its objective. 
To seek out and to subdue the naval force of the enemy, and 
thus to ensure freedom of military transit in the first instance 
and then freedom of transit for commerce, this is the manner 
in which our naval strength must be applied ; so long as it is 
maintained at a level which will give a reasonable prospect 
of success iit this r61e, we may be confident that the well- 
considered preparation and training of our land forces for war 
will have every opportunity when the time of trial comes 
of bringing the hostilities begun by the navy to a decisive and 
successful termination. 


Note. 

In the foregoing pages authorities have (with a few 
exceptions) not been quoted, nor have references been made 
to previous writers on similar subjects, for the simple reason 
that' if such references had been attempted they must have 
been so numerous as to become inconvenient. There are 
four writers who seem to have said all that there is worth 
saying about sea power in its relation to the British Empire ; 
it need hardly be said that the foremost of these is Captain 
Mahan j the others are Sir George Clarke, Mri Thursfieldand 
Admiral Colomb. To write an essay about the influence of 
sea power upon the military problems of the Empire, whether 
with special regmrd to India or to any other portion of Great ' 
Britain is— more or less — to wtitej' or at most to expandi 

• ’* Probicmt of ^ ^ ^ 
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written already. To ac- 
Iv tn which are due to their works is practical- 

thep the whole of the leading thoughts of 

Je ess^y. Such an acknowledgment Is due hfre, as Is also 

brought gratitude of all British subjects to the men who have 

Power ” and th meaning of the phrase " Sea 

as a mottn ^ruth of the splendid words so aptly chosen 
aa a motto for one of their books* ^ ^ 

“ Y°P TO rq^ y8aXdo-oT75 fcparos ” 

•"The N.vjr and ThTNatioa' •• fa. Sir George Clarfee and Mr7Thur»fie!d. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN TACTICS, 
PART U. 

By Major G. Gilbert, 341h Sikh Pioneers. 

The military history of the 17th century affords much 
interest in the study of the evolution of tactics.' Towards 
the close of the long era characterized by the dominance of 
the cavalry arm, to which'! have previously alluded, the reas- 
sertlon of the power of infantry and the introduction and 
s;raduai improvement of the new artillery arm, had, so to speak, 
unsettled the minds of military men, causing much per- 
plexity and uncertainty as to the true functions of these 
respective arms and as to their proportional and intrinsic 
value as tactic.al factors on the battlefield. Generally speaking 
cavalry was still the most important arm and by reason of its 
superior mobility it still remained virtually the manceuvring 
and striking force. in the Field. Its importance, as we have 
seen, was threatened by the increasing power of the muske- 
teers, but it met the difficulty by adding to the thickne.ss 
and quantity of its aripour and by adopting firearms as its 
chief weapon thereby losing in mobility, by this dragooning 
process, what it gained in tire effect. The footmen were ■m-' 
variably inferior in numbers to the horsemen. They were a 
combined array of pikeraen and musketeers generally marshal- 
led in dense phalanx formation and in bodies from 600 to 
several thousafid in number, so formed, that the musketeers 
stood in small squares at the four corners of the parallelogram 
formed by the pikemen The musketeers and pikemen were 
complementary to one another* Each wdthout the other was 
at a great disadvantage and practically helpless against horse- 
men who could charge the former anti cut them down before 
they had time to reload, and could ride up to the latter, when, 
halting a.t a safe and convenient distance beyond reach of the 
formidable pike, tliey could calmly fire into their dense and 
unresisting ranks. But the infantry formations, however much 
they varied in different countries, were all of them unequal to 
quick and difficult movements, and quite lacking in. such 
important essentials as efficacy of fire, ability to attack or 
defend in any^iven direction other than the immediate front, 
and ^ower to manoeuvre in the field after once- having been 
laboriously deployed into battleTorrtiation. Then again, the 
true value of artillery was still unknown, and ' guns were 
few and i]I-served._ Throughout Europe until artillery was 
organized on a milita ry foot ing, fi rst by Gusiavus Adolphus 
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and later by Louis XIV of France, guns were served by civili- 
an mechanics and artisans who gradually formed a guild of 
cannoneers in their respective countries. ^ Their services were 
specially engaged for a campaign and dispensed with on its 
conclusion. They claimed certain privileges not enjoyed by 
the professional soldiers. The head cannoneer or the 
Master General of Ordnance as he got to be recognized 
in course of time, claimed as his right the entire ordnance 
taken in a captured town besides a proportionately^ large 
share of the booty—— a not inconsiderable perquisite as 
may be Imagined, when war was a ganae of organized plunder 
and the siege and sack of fortified towns the chief business 
of commanders of those times. The cannon then in use 
were of a large calibre and were transported with much diffi- 
culty and immense labour on the line of march. In battle 
they were massed usually in front of the centre and the draft 
horses were sent to the rear of the army, so that in the event 
of a defeat nothing could save the guns from capture. 

Under these conditions it was small wonder that a General 
gave his chief attention to his cavalry which was his most 
powerful arm. Artillery and infantry played but a sub- 
ordinate part and a battle was won not by a skilful combina- 
tion of the three arms but by a charge of horsemen launched 
against an exposed flank of the hostile army. At this period, 
also the topographical features of a battlefield were ignored 
and consequently the disposition of the three arms, so that 
each should turn to account the local features of the spot 
had not entered the minds of men. Level ground was sought 
with an eye to the free movements of cavalry. The frontage 
occupied by armies owing to the compactness and density 
of both infantry and cavalry formations was comparatively 
very small and armies in strength rarely exceeded that of a 
modern Army Corps. ^ The reasons for the restricted size of 
European armies at this period is to be ascribed partly to the 
preponderance of cavalry which then, as ever, was an expensive 
arm to equip and feed, and partly to the peculiar " conditions 
obtaining in Europe at that time. Ag?:icultufe was in an 
extremely backward state and immense tracts of country 
were left uncultivated. Towns and cities were few. and far 
betwetti, Villages and. hamlets were to be found, as a rule, 
!:phljfeini:feKe:irainedii^::iridii^^ and cities,' which:;: 

we8e, theraselvea fortified places.. Roads and communications, 
wereffew andfoc the. most part extremely bad... In nearlp 
every possible theatre of war west of the Vistula considerable 
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tracts of country intervening between these fortified townis 
were mere wastes of morass and forest. Armies were accom- 
oanied by immense, hordes of sutlers and camp followers 
frequently exceeding in numbers the armies to which they 
attached themselves, Armed forces in the field were 
deplorably deficient in nearly all the appliances and adjuncts 
which enabled those of a later period to move freely, namely, 
transport, magazines, trains, etc. The maxim that “war 
must sustain war ” was 'the standard military dogma of the 
day. Armies subsisted by plunder and when a commander 
was not engaged in the laborious investment of some fortified 
place he would be conducting a series of elusive, hide^and* 
seek strategic manoeuvres conceived with no other intention 
than that of transferring his army from a depleted and ravaged 
province to another which promised an abundance of forage 
and provisions when he went into winter quarters. 

It is to Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the north, to 
whom credit is due for first shuffling out this chaotic state 
of affairs into something like system and method and ^paving 
the way for that higher development of scientific warfare which 
was soon to receive a further impetus from the great Gotn- 
ntanders who followed him. Lie saw the value of mobility and 
dtscrpline and the necessity for applying those qualities .to his 
infantry arm particularly By means of ;proper organization, 
drill, and training and by instituting a system of forming 
magaxines and rationing his troops, and prohibiting plunder. 
He perceived the importance of musketry and foresaw the 
wentual and inevitable establishment of infantry in superses- 
sion of cavalry as the main and decisive power of' a comniander 
in battle. He also realized the great importance of the artillery 
arm as a powerful adjunct to infantry and perceived that 
cavalry by being made to trot forward, halt, and fire delibera- 
tely, was being put to a wrong use and being shorn of half its 
power. Moreover he was the first to r^lly grasp the impor- 
tance of combining the three arms with a viejw to mutual 
assistance and co-operation, as he was the first to clearly 
establish on a inodern basis the relative importance of the 
as tacticaT factors -ra decidihg the fate of a 

It would be as well to glance at his methods of drgam?a- 
for he undoubtedly stands . out in history as ohe qf the 
^atestof militarjr organizers. The armies oL Europe :in 
aay \rere militias just-as they were in peace in thehime -of 
‘P and Alexander, but unlike them they were rmsed^d 
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kept up to strength by a method peculiar to the times, of 
enrolling bands or companies of mercenary troops whose 
loyalty could be counted upon only so long as they were 
regularly paid, and whose allegiance was shifted from one 
commander to another practically at will. These trained 
bands, as they were called, were the outcome of the feudal 
system, and it had been the custom for powerful feudal chiefs 
to enroll them for the purpose of carrying on internecine war. 
But as the States of Europe began gradually to consolidate, 
this privilege of declaring and conducting war within the 
realms of a paramount sovereign was curtailed and eventually 
ceased altogether. The first in modern times, Gustavus orga- 
nized a standing army — the bed-rock of military power — and 
subjected his newly created array to a thorough and system- 
atic course of training and drill without which tactical manoeu- 
vring and rapid strategical movements are difficult if not 
impossible. The infantry company was fixed at 150 men, 75 
musketeers and 59 pikemen, the remainder being officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Four companies formed a batta- 
lion, two battalions a regiment, three regiments a brigade. 
Companies and battalions stood in line with varying intervals, 
pikemen in 8 ranks and musketeers in 6 ranks, closing to 3 
ranks when firing and the first rank kneeling so as to avoid 
the constant movement of successive ranks or platoons mov- 
ing to the rear to reload as was the general practice in other 
armies. The formation of a brigade, or a demi-brigade as a 
regiment was sometimes called, was peculiar when deployed 
for action. The pikemen were separated into three bodies 
forming a wedge, and these were flanked by musketeers, some- 
what as under, the shaded blocks 
^ representing the wedge of pike- 

. , . men flanked by the light regimen- 

*| j' T~] 'i'l Pisces and the musketeers. 

L_ jUT Hitherto cavalry had been in 8 

i im L~J SB !— 1 or 10 ranks. He cut them down 

three ranks; deprived that 
arm of the musket and traiiied It 
t& gallop at full speed, using the sword and . pistol only, and 
organized it in regiments of 4 squadrons. He studied the 
Turkish system of gunnery ; Improved on it ; and was the flrst 
to introduce really light and mobile field pieces, 3, 4, and 6 
pounders, which he distributed among the infantry, each regi- 
ment having 2 pieces. The heavier guns or cannon he orga- 
nized as reserve field artillery under his able Chief of Artillery, 
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Colonel Torstenson, who devised a system of drill for the first 
Cme. Gustavus moreover instituted the niodern system of 
rank'amongst officers ; armed his infantry with the improved 
iiint wheel-lock ; trained them to be rapid marchers ; establish- 
ed a system of rationing his troops, a thing unheard of ip those 
days and in war formed magazines and dep6ts, also an innova- 
tion. In a word he greatly improved equipment, arras, drill, 
discipline, rationing, medical attendance, technical engineering 
and nunnery, field manoeuvres and earthworks and all modern 
improvements in these respects date from him. 

Gustavus as a Commander is seen at his best in his 
1630-52 campaign. Pre-eminent as he stands in his times as 
a strategist and as an organiser, he is in comparison not quite 
so good as a tactician. He was unable, in spite of his high 
perceptive faculties, to tear himself away from the thrall of the 
parallel order of battle. At Breltenfeld, see plan, he showed 
remarkably quick decision in meeting a mancsuvre directed 
by Tilly against his flank. He performed what Darius failed 
to do at Arbela. What is more important, his movement 
bears the character not of passivity but that of an energetic 
counter-attack of the most effective kind, for it deprived Tilly 
at one stroke of his guns and his line of retreat. Hitherto 
it was the custom to mass the guns in front of the centre of 
the line of battle. ' Consequently the fire of these great 
batteries could only be concentrated on one spot which was not 
necessarily either a weak or a vulnerable point in the enemy’s 
line of battle, and the moment fire was directed at an object- 
ive away from that particular spot it became divergent or 
eccentric and therefore less effective, Gustavus by attach- 
ing light field pieces to his regiments arid brigades, both 
cavalry and infantry, greatly strengther.ed the entire front of 
his line of battle. This light artillery was the prototype of 
the rnodern brigade division of horse and field artillery. 
The dispersion of gun-pomer admitted of concentrated fire 
being brought to bear on more than one point,. It was this 
new nranifestation of power which caused Pappenheim tos 
get restive and out of hand, and which contributed, conjointly . 
With the detachments of- musketeers posted in the intervals 
between the cavalry ’brigades, towards rendering his deter- 
mined and repeated cavalry attacks absolutely abortive, 
wustavas by his dispositions at this battle originated the true 
^tnciple of the co-operation of the three arms. Not only did 
fe strengthen his cavalry wing with artillery and infantry but 
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he posted fciivalry with his infantry centre and what is more 
important he held cavalry in reserve under hts own inimediate 
commantd-^i. measure never adopted before his timei not 
even by Caesar, and one so frequently neglected since. More- 
over at the battle , of Rain in the same year he for the first 
time demonstrated the value of artillery in forcing the 
passage of a river strongly held by an arrny of equal strength. 
By posting his batteries on opposite sides of a re-entering 
bend of the river he brought a concentric fire to bear on the 
space enclosed by that bend and under cover of this protective 
fire he constructed his bridges and threw over his infantry' 
and cavalry. It was an operation then deemed impossible 
but one subsequently so often repeated by Napoleon under 
more difficult conditions. But at Lutzen though his line of 
march brought him directly on the right flank of Wallenstein’s 
army in position, Gustavus on reaching the village of 
Lutzen held by the enemy’s right flank, deliberately moved 
off circling round it and drew up exactly opposite his opponent, 
thereby losing a splendid opportunity of establishing an 
imperishable reputation for himself as a tactician. Some of 
his biographers seek to extenuate his Generalship on this 
occasion by explaining that he did not mean “ to snatch a 
victory ” from Wallenstein— a quixotic enough idea in war. 
But the plain fact is, that even a man of the mental calibre 
of Gustavus was unable to dissociate himself entirely from 
the military^ traditions of centuries and in spite of his indubit- 
able strategic skill and his great foresight in correctly gauging 
tactical tendencies towards higher development he yet had 
his limitations. Had he not been cut off prematurely on the 
field of Lutzen, it is not improbable that in any future cam- 
paigns he would have shown that gradual improvement on his 
previous tactical performances which we perceive in the careers 
of Tiirenne and Frederic the Great. Breitenfeld was his 
masterpiece. The result of this battle electrified Europe and 
its immediate effect was to raise the “Snow King^” to such a 
pinnacle of fame as to cause him to be regarded as the 
greatest military^ commander perhaps since Csesar, and to 
induce the nations of Europe to set about copying his 
method^ his organization, his training, and his tactics. 

It is^ not to be supposed, however, that changes in the 
orgawzAtion and tactical, formations of European armies on 
; the S^ish svstem were sudden. On the contrary, nothing 
efifetttial was done till after the close of the Thirty Years War. 
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* an niuatration I attach apian of the battle of Rocroy 
f* eht twehe years after Breitenfeld. It will be observed 
that the infantry formations of Tilly are still preserved by the 
Soanish troops, but the French infantry have adopted a form,a» 
somewhat resembling; the Swedish, that is to say, there- 
aisting power was. placed in the centre of the unit and it was 
flanked by an effective and numerous body of musketeers. 
This battle by which Condfe acquired so. much fame, isi from a 
tactical point of view, inferior in importance to. Breitenfeld. It 
is remarkable chiefly for the great tactical similarity it bears 
V' to Canna:, but Hasdrubal did not display the want of judg- 
' ment sbowtr by Condb in charging unshaken infantry in front 
when he might, by earlier using the infantry reserve under 
Marshal Sirot, have utilized his squadrons in assailing the 
flanks and rear of the veteran Spaniards under Puentes. 

It has been generally supposed that the great impetus to 
the development of tactics in its modern stage is due to the 
introduction of gunpowder and the inventiori of cannon and 
firearms. This is to my mind by no means the true cause. 
Notwithstanding the fact that cannon 'and muskets, or the 
latter's prototype the arquebus, had been in use'since the 14th 
I; century I have, I hope, made it clear that up to the tniddle of 
the 7th century the tactical conduct of a battle is in no way 
;4 distinguishable from the methods employed at Cann®, or 
. Pharsalus with the exception that archers are replaced by 
musketeers and the balistas and catapults of that period are 
superseded by cannon. The real cause of the great advance in 
the art, is the discovery of the bayonet— -in itself a simple 
fact, hut one which exercised the most revolutionary effect on 
the art of war and particularly on what I deem to be its mote 
important branch, namely, tactics. As I have already shown, 
, , the pike was the only really effective answer to an onslaught 
■V ^AValry. But as . the offensive power of the pikq ceased 
1: wyond the reach of the weapons of the leading rank, cavalry 

f:f; HiscQptinued to at top speed, adopted firearm?, aad 

'I ttsoaliy rode up to the infantry and baited to fire into ita raBjca. 
I wustavus trained fjis cavalry to charge at full speed, but fiis 
^^ry tactics were an exception to the general rule obtaining 
i century. It was necessary therefore to 

protect the pikemen with musketeers, The pro- 
^ classes of infantry varied in different 

t a«,***f^^^* impossiye for either tp act without the 

^ ° The invention of the bayonet in 

S to the musketeer just that power of shock resistance 
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at close quarters in which he was lacking before and which 
the pikeraan possessed, without in any way detracting from 
his offensive fire-power at a distance. It enabled infantry to 
escape from the dilemma of having to adopt a dense formation 
in order to resist cavalry, but in doing which, it fell a prey to 
the increasingly' destructive power of cannon whose projectiles 
tore remorselessly through Its serried ranks. However simple 
and necessary a contrivance a bayonet may seem to us at the 
present day, it must be borne in mind that the musket and its 
prototype the arquebus had been in use for_ a period of nearly 
four centuries before the bayonet was discovered, and even 
then, it was merely a long iron prong adjusted to the muzzle of 
the musket by means of a wooden plug inserted into the barrel, 
so that when fixed, the musket could not be loaded and fired 
until it had been removed. It actually took twelve years to 
rectify this defect by the invention of so simple a device as a 
socket for the bayonet. . v 

Turenne, a master of his art and the greatest military 
chief since Gustavus Adolphus, had already perceived as his 
great predecessor had done before him, that infantry, hitherto 
kept in the background, was naturally the most important of 
the arms, by reason of the facility with which it could man- 
ceuvre and fight over practically any kind of ^oundL In the 
earlier campaigns during the close of the Thirty Y^rs War 
the armies he had commanded were organized 6a the -old 
system of two-thirds cavalry to one-third infantry and a pro- 
portion of one gun to about 1,000 men. in his last cam- 
paigns extending over the years 1672-75 we find his armies 
composed of rather less than half cavalry, notably at the 
battles of Entzheim and Turkheim.. He repeatedly urged the 
further proportional increase of infantry and by his advice 
Louis XIV reorganized the French artillery ; horsed it and 
trained it in a thoroughly efficient manner ; and divided It 
into batteries having a fixed establishment. But the great 
reforms advocated by Turenne were not destined to be carried 
into effect during the life-time of that great soldier. None 
the less is it true that Turenne created the French army a 
force which towards the close of the 17 th century had swel- 
led to enormous proportions compared with the armies of a 
half century before, and it_ had already become the terror 
of Europe., The great merit of Turenne lay ia his having 
altered the system of warfare then in vogue particularly imits 
strategic aspect. He was far above the military prejudices 
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f the day and preferred manoeuvring and fighting to wasting 

; -ne in sieges that were often unnecessary and indecisive. 

' r his day^^ar was a game of sieges. Armies seldom under- 

took distant marches. When not entrenched before some 
! Lftf ess, they were to be found in great entrenched camps 

* where whole summer’s were wasted. Winter campaigns were 

out of the question. Perhaps the best iijustration of this 
; mode of warfare is presented by the operations of Gustavus 

I and Wallenstein at N urn burg in 1633, which was redeemed 

. the former’s attempt to storm the Alte Veste. But Turenne 

; pu£ in practice the strategic principle o£ operating on the 

! enemy’s line of communication. This compelled his adver- 

sary either to emerge from his entrenched lines to fight, or to 
1 hasten to manoeuvre on to his line of communication again. 

1 He was also the first in those days to conduct a winter cam- 

; paign: witness his Tiirkheim operations in 1674-75. I ana 
i not so much concerned with his methods as a strategist, as I am 

I with his abilities as a tactician. The best criticism of the mili- 

! tary' operations of Turenne is no doubt that dictated by 

I , Napoleon at St. Helena. But this criticism though trenchant 

j and penetrating, deals entirely with the strategic aspect of that 

I General’s campaigns and barely touches on his tactics. The 

» study of the long and eventful military career of Turenne 

extending over half a century from 1625 to 1675, discloses one 
of the most remarkable instances of steady improvement in 
the tactical art. What greater contrast, for instance, can 
I there be, than between the tactics of Mergentheim 1645 and 

1 Turkheira 1675. This latter battle is to my mind one of the 

i most interesting perhaps in the whole history of warfare, 

j- ; it marks the division between the strictly parallel order 

I 4 of battle and the parallel-cum-oblique order of battle. It 

' seems to me impossible to deny to Hannibal the immortal 

A mmt of having established the principle of a combined frontal 

ana flank-attack. We have seen that Nero illustrated the 
same principle by a manoeuvre on the battlefield 
deployment for the conflict, which was a step in advance, 
ti "^AtTurkheim Turenne made a stiU further advance by 
i. tuustrating how this principle could be put in practice 
* y^htlsf on ths march and heforz contaci with ihe 

i * earliest inception of the principles 

I what was subsequently known- as Grand Tactics 

I - weoessary conditions or which are mancBuvring power, 
- space, combination and surprise. It 

I w«U he observed, see plan of the battle of Turkheim, that 
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armies are beginning to occupy a more extended frontage in 
proportion to their numbers ; that cavalry and infantry are 
each disposed in three lines and that artillery power though 
still massed is more disseminated along the entire front. 
Turenne’s manoeuvre was so successful as a surprise that, 
had he pushed his flank attack instead of merely tafeng up_ a 
position on the west bank of the Fechte and giving the 
enemy time to meet it, he would have inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the allies. Moreover his frontal attack should 
have been more active, and it will be observed that Turenne 
not only did not send artillery with his flanking column, but 
he omitted to provide for an enfilade fire from bis frontal 
attack in support of his flank attack until too late in the day 
when he discovered his error. 

Within a few years of Turenne’s death on the field of 
Sasbach, his reorganization schemes carried out by Louvois 
began to take effect. Already the infantry regiments had 
been greatly increased, and this arm now numbered tbree- 
fourths of the entire strength of the French army. Napoleon 
sites this revolutionary change in the proportional strength 
of cavalry and infantry as inaugurating a new era in warfare. 
But as a matter of fact the great increase in the infantry 
arm. was the effect rather than the cause of this startling 
change in the aspect of warfare. The true cause, as I, have 
already indicated, was the discovery of the bayonet and 
the invention of a socket. For, in the first instance, the pike 
could now safely be abolished. Infantry battalions were 
uniformly armed with muslret and bayonet.. The front of a 
battalion deployed was considerably increased by dispensing 
with the deep phalanx formation for pikemen, and still further 
Increased by reducing the infantry to three ranks, thus giving 
the French infantry battalion of 600 men a deployed front 
of about 200 'yards. The cavalry also was permanently cut 
down to three ranks as Gustavus had done more than half a 
century before. The effect of these changes is formation 
alone was to practically treble the frontage hitherto occupied 
by an army; of given strength. But this lengthening out of the 
front of a line of battle by a reduction of the depth of the 
files was not all. Armies were themselves presently greatly 
increased in size by considerable additions to the infantry 
branch. In the last decade of the 17th century touts XW 
put: from one to two bundred- thousand men in the; field 
Towards the close of bis retgn. the French army musteired 
364 regiments of infantry, sss of which bad been raised by 
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f nu!3 himself ; and a French regiment at that time consisted 
(Three battalions of 600 men each. This then was an addi- 
cause for the great increase of the battle front of an 

general result of these circumstances had a most 

* Dortant bearing on the development of tactics. Armies 

* bout to engage instead of occupying a few hundred yards 

front now hlled comparatively large spaces, and as these 
^ uld scarcely ever be open plains but presented local 
futures such as woods, streams, hills, folds of ground, 
hedges, lanes, villages, etc., it became of increasing impor- 
tance to turn to account these peculiarities in any impending 
conflict A General of an army could no longer survey with 
the naked eye, from where he stood, not only his entire army 
but the peculiarities of ground in its area of operation. The 
topographical features of ground now for the first time forced 
themselves on the attention of a commander when consider- 
ing either offensive or defensive action. 

The days of the formal and slow marshalling of oppos- 
ing armies within a half or at most a mile of one another had 
ceased, A Commander now required more information as to 
ground and as to the enemy’s dispositions. Reconnaissance 
by the cavalry and also personally by the General himself 
became an ev^ increasing necessity. A general acceptance 
of Turenne'S strategic principle of making an enemy’s army 
in the field the real strategic objective necessitated the dis- 
continuance of great entrenched camps and lines behind 
which armies lay idly for months. As marching and man- 
muvring Ificame more constant, questions involving protec- 
tion on the line of march and security in camp became 
pressing. Moreover, whereas formerly the tactical objec- 
tive was some weak point in the solid human and equine 
watt drawn^ up opposite in serried array, which it was usual 
to assail with cavalry, now it began to be perceived that the 
tacticaf objective was a topographical key point the posses- 
sion of which would facilitate the discomfiture of the enemy 
by rendering his whole position untenable. An extensive 
battle-front ;nade it not only undesirable but impossible to 
piard it effectually in equal strength . throughout its entire 
length. A preponderance' of strength was concentrated at 
wf^tw^e tb«i deemed key-points and intrenchments and 
works came more and niore into use for the strengthem 
*^ii • l^he line particularly of the defence. And 

la tactics henceforth began to consist less in seizing an 
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opportunity to hurl cavalry upon infantry exposed or dis- 
ordered, than on so disposing the three arms, and particularly 
the artillery, as to derive the full advantages afforded by 
topographical characteristics and accidents of ground. 

In order to realize this great stride in tactical develop- 
ment we must turn to the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies. 
In the quarter century preceding these great and instructive 
battles the tactical principle practically applied by Turenne 
at Tiirkheim was successfully repeated by Luxemburg at the 
battle of Fleurus in 1690 and by Catinat at the battle of 
Marsaglia near Turin in 1693. But neither of these two able 
soldiers nor even Villars nor Eugbne can be credited with 
having established any new principle in tactics. It is not 
until we turn to a study of Blenheim and' Ramillies that we 
recognise an advance in the art initiated by Turenne’s ablest 
pupil Marlborough. At Blenheim (see plan) we perceive for 
the first time the effect of the great change in the general 
character of tactical formations which I have alluded to 
above and particularly of the defence. We observe ^Tallard 
and Marsin groping for correct principles of defence under 
the changed conditions of warfare. It is true they had streng- 
thened their position by the dissemination of artillery power. 
But the locking up of the bulk of the infantry in the villages 
of Blenheim and Ober Glanheim which Tallard regarded as 
the bastions of the position, the curtain of which he held with 
cavalry, is instructive' by reasons of its very faultiness. Not 
only Tallard but even Eugdne and Marlborough conceived 
Blenheim to be the key to the French position. Consequent- 
ly in their joint plan of attack Marlborough arM Eugbne 
decided that the latter should occupy the attention of Maxi- 
millian and Marsin, whilst the former assailed Blenheim. 
Lord Cutts gallantly attacked this village with a strong 
column of all arms, but after five hours’ stubborn fight- 
ing, all attempts to capture it failed. It was only then 
perceived by Marlborough that the weak curtain of cavalry 
between Blenheim and Ober Glanheim was the vulnerable 
spot in the French line, so massing all available troops of all 
arms opposite this point he assailed and broke it ; and wheel- 
ing to the left, found Tallard and half the French army at his 
mercy hemmed in between himself, Lord Cutts and the 
Danube. Marlhorotigh crystallised the fundamentalprimifle 
of concentrating a suf erior force against a decisive and mat 
point. But what I would particularly draw attention to, is the 
differentiation between the _ attack and the defence, in so 
far as relates to the specialization of dispositions mad^e on 
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side which hitherto \ye have failed to discover in the 
'JV of the order of battle. With the light of 

fuifer knowledge we should now regard the Eichberg as the. 
key to the French position and had Eugene captured those 
heiehts by Turenne's mancEuvre the disaster to the French 
army would conceivably have been on a larger scale. 

But however decisive and great the battle of Blenheim 
was from a polilcial point of view, it is from a tactical stand- 
point completely dwarfed by Raniillies, which is undoubtedly 
Warlborough’s masterpiece, and which was, in the establish- 
ment of tactical principles, perhaps more prolific than any 
other batde in history. In spite of the lesson taught at Blen- 
heim, Villeroi’s dispositions for the defence were similar 
to Tallard’s with all the inherent defects repeated. Marl- 
borough in his reconnaissance this time saw at a glance and 
correctly gauged the true key to the position which w as the 
commanding ground marked by Ottomond’s tomb. Its pos- 
session would have a decisive effect in enabling him to com- 
mand and enfilade the whole of Villeroi^s position and to bar 
his direct line of retreat on Mons. Marlborough was the 
first to demonstrate that the true key to a posttion is a tope* 

f raphical one. Turenne at Turkheira had assailed the enemy’s 
anic farthe.st from his line of retreat but Marlborough frared 
that ike mast vulnerable fiank is the one nearest the enemy’s 
tine of retreat. Moreover the dispositions for the attack 
made by him are profoundly superior to anything until then 
conceived. At Blenheim we have seen him concentrating a 
superior force at the^ decisive point, but at RamilHes he put 
this principle into application in its form of greatest intensity 
by adding^ to it the elements of deception and surprise. 
For he_ directed a stronfr column bn Autre ^glise to conceal 
his real intention and to deceive Villeroi, in which he w'as entire- 
ly successful. Then bolding him with his first line along his 
entire front and with a secondary false attack on Ramillies 
Itself, be directed the bulk of his second line and reserves 
under cover of sonie rising ground in overwhelming strength 
against his real objective the Ottomond Hill, which Villeroi 
had neglected. We have here the principle of a holding attack, 
a feinf , and a decisive attack for the first time 

under its modern aspect. Finally, when the French army 
broke and became disorganized, Marlborough did not, in the 
customary manner of his age and even long after, spend a 
week on the battle-field to “ celebrate the event singing Te 
Deums ” as Napoleon sarcastically expressed it, but he 
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pursued as Alexander always pursued. The wreck of Villerdi’s 
army with difficulty found refuge under the walls of Louvain 
with the English horse at their heels. 

In my opinion Marlborough ranks with Hannibal as one 
of the greatest of Tacticians. Perhaps no General in history 
has had so many detractors, certainly none whose reputation 
has been so unjustly belittled by foreign historians, as Marl- 
borough. Even Napoleon gives tacit consent to this general 
depreciation. In the category of great commanders whose cam- 
paigns he recommends should be read and re-read if we would 
extract from them the secret of the art of war, he excludes 
Marlborough and includes Eugfene, Now the latter, it is true, 
made a reputation in the Turkish wars : the former had served 
with distinction under Turenne particularly at Entzheim with 
the English contingent. Both had commanded in concert 
and each had enhanced his reputation when in independent 
command. Great as were the victories of Zenta and Turin, 
both were lacking in any special tactical merit. At the for- 
mer battle a Turkish Army was caught crossing the Theiss 
river and practically destroyed by a converging artillery fire. 
The latter was a frontal battle of the parallel order type, 
Cassano was a wasteful blunder and Luzzara was faulty in exe- 
cution, both being archaic in method. None of these battles 
bears the least comparison in merit with Ramiilies. Nothing 
perhaps tells so strongly in favour of Marlborough as the re- 
sult of the campaign of 1712. He bad been recalled to Eng- 
land by a Ministry unfavourably disposed towards him, and 
Eugdne succeeded him as Commander -in-Chief of the allied 
Army in the Low Countries. Villars thereupon assumed the 
offensive, defeated Eug&ne at Denain and not only compelled 
him to evacuate the Scheldt Valley but drove him into 
Germany. ‘Napoleon’s refusal to concede to Marlborough 
a niche in the temple of fame, may be attributed without 
doubt to a strong feeling of national prejudice. He was an 
Englishman, that fact was in itself intolerable. In this 
connection, 1 consider this great man to have been not only 
insincere, but ungenerous. The interna! evidence of the his- 
tory of his military career points unmistakably to his 
having been a close ^ imitator of Marlburian tactics. 
Compare Blenheim and Ramiilies with Aosterlifs^ U 
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his discrimination and discernment could have overlooked the 
'mportance of the principles underlying the tactical skill dis- 
ola%d at Ramillies. Especially^ when those principles give 
the^keynote to Napoleonic tactics and in fact to modern 
tactics generally. 

This naturally leads to a consideration of the relative and 
intrinsic importance of tactics and strategy as_ cognate bran- 
ches of what in the abstract we designate military science. 
When forming an opinion on the degree of excellence of the 
generalship displayed by any great commander do we base 
ft on bis merits as a strategist or a tactician ? And if on a 
combination of both, to which of the two qualifications do 
we attach the greatest weight ? There can I think be little 
doubt that hitherto strategy has been held to be the higher 
of the two arts and that more importance has been attached 
to it in all the military surveys of campaigns with which 
we are familiar in history. But is this always likely to 

be the case or is it even the case in the present day ? I 

venture to think not. And in giving expression to this bold 

heresy, I am conscious that it is opposed to the tenets of all 

the great military schools of the day. Strategy deals with the 
movemehts of hostile armies from their original home bases 
up to their arrival on the field of operations in close prox- 
imity to or within striking distance of one another. Tactics 
is the art of handling those armies on the battle field. ■ The 
dividing line at which the one ceases and the other begins, for 
the time being at all events, is the line of contact between 
the most advanced troops or scouts, no matter how distant of 
those two hostile armies. In former times, for example in the 
17th century to go no further, the strategic stage of opera- ' 
ti-jns presented sometimes stupendous difficulties, and the tac- 
tical stage, culminating in battle was comparatively brief and 
simple. But now the 'real and direct responsiblities of a 
commander-in-chief of a modern irmy in the field only 
begin when he has reached that dividing line. From that 
moment he has literally nothing^ to aid him to further pro- 
gress but his own skill, foresight, judgment, and talents. 
In the initial or strategic stags this mental strain and isolation 
is not necessarily the case. The coramander-in-chief of an 
army in the field may have had little or nothing to do with the 
preparedness of that army for war. He may' have had no 
part or lot in its organiption for field operations. Its 
mobilization and concentration on the theatre of operations 
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and smaller, has had the effect of narrowing and contractintr 
, he province of stategy This neework is “spreading graTj 
ally over the enure hab.tab e globe, that is, ovtr evwy 
conceivable theaUe of war. In Turenne’s day the strategic 
raorements of a French Army for the defence oi Alsatia or for 
the invasion of Franconia occupied months. In 1870 the 
concentration of three entire German Armies in the theatre of 
operations in the vicinity of Strasbourg and Metz wasTffected 
within three weeks of the day in which war was declared. A^ 
the present day tt is not too much to say that this stral^sical 
mobiliptton and concentration could ba«en more eapeSut 
I, performed. On the other hand the province of taflicrL 
being enlarpd. Days and weeks may be spent by mS of 
armies in the strategical stage sitting ^i„ railway trucks or 
stowed away on steam ships, but in thi tactical stage Sot Ss 
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Bv Exeter. 

Admitting that we must look to Infantry^ for enduring 
it cannot be denied that Cavalry have in many camt 
ptign* initiated those successes which have been consum- 
^£ed and made lasting by the mainstay of armies. Hannibal - 
perhaps the greatest of all military geniuses, thoroughly 
^defstood the capabilities of the mounted arm, while from 
a perusal of the records of their domgs, it 'is evident that 
the Roman leaders, with the exception of Scipio Africanus 
relied solely on their Infantry. Thus when opposed by the Car- 
ihaglnian army, they had but one arm to oppose to two, worse 
bdccd, for although moving in their own country, their In- 
icIHgence Department was, owing to their lack of Cavalry 
fO ill se-ved, that the well-informed Carthaginians fought their 
enemy when they pleased and on their own conditions.^ At the 



afiny was composed of men recruited from many races the 
Republican Host were all of the land for which they fou<yht an 
obvious advantage. The Cavalry of the Romans consisted of 
*^ut 4,000 of the Roman nobility, that of the Carthaginians of 
^ut la.ooo men who appear to have been mainly drawn from 
Numidta. From what accounts of the battle are available it is 

no mere mob of savages ' 
bttt a trained and disciplined force caoable of obeyini^ its Com- 

gSS weciate. The Roman 
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“ Africanus, ’ had been watching events, and had fathomed, 
the reason of his country’s .disasters. . When in course of 
time he was called on to command the oft defeated Roman 
armies, he at once set to work to remedy existing weak* 
nesses. It was plain to his clear understanding that the first 
necessity was to place his own forces as regards organisation 
on a level with those of his oj)ponent. So long as a 
purely Infantry army fought one composed of Infantry and 
Cavalry, so long was success hopeless, and defeat annihilation. 
The creation of an efficient Cavalry was therefore his first 
care. _ He set about his task with a thoroughness and lack 
of prejudice which at once stamped him as a sound and prac- 
tical soldier. Enlisting a force of some 20,000 men, he 
trained both men and horses with the most rigorous care. 
He armed his troopers not with the short heavy infantry 
sword, a weapon manifestly unsuited for Cavalry use, but 
with a long curved sabre, probably borrowed from the enemy. 
This alone shows indubitably that the young general did not 
allow himself to be bound by^ tradition, but was perfectly 
ready to take a hint froin his enemies. From the very 
outset of the final campaign the effects of the reorgani- 
zation were patent ; covered by their Cavalry screen the 
Roman Army was at the same time secured from surprise 
attacks, and made Acquainted with the dispositions of the 
enemy. Hasdrubal, marching to his brother's assistance, was 
attacked, defeated and slain. The question naturally arises 
what were the Carthaginian squadrons doing that they allow- 
ed the Roman cavalry to have matters so much their own way. 

The answer is a simple one. The invaders had been for 
1 1 years in the heart of Italy, they had managed to reinforce 
their Infantry from time to time, but not their Numidian 
Cavalry, who from casualties and disease were now reduced 
to less than half the number which they originally mustered. 
The horses, too, must have deteriorated in quality and train- 
ing. When the two armies met for the decisive struggle, 
their respective conditions were exactly the reverse of those 
that obtained at the outset of the war. The Carthaginkn 
foot had become through practical experience mast^s of 
the art of fighting ; they had indeed nothing to learn from 
their adversaries, their cavalry, from the reasons we have 
mentioned, was a vastly inferior arm to that which rode 
flown the stubborn legionaries at Cannae, and Thrasymenus. 
Dn the other hand, what was formerly the weakness of 
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Rnman Army was now its strength. The battle began 
with the foot, and so formidable had Hannibal s _ battalions 
become that the legions could make but little impression 
on them, but at the critical moment the Roman Cavalry in 
overwhelming force swept away the gallant Numidian Horse, 
anti then wheeling, fell on the Carthaginian Infantry putting 
them to utter route. But of all the achievements of Cavalry 
on ancient battlefields, certainly none are more glorious 
than those of the “ Companion ” Cavalry at Arbela. Alex- 
ander’s army consisted of but 47,000 men, of whom 7,000 
were cavalry. The exact number of the array_ under Darius 
will never be known, certainly the Macedonians were out- 
numbered, perhaps ten to one. The Persian host were evi- 
dently no despicable adversaries, for the first charge of the 
Pythian Cavalry on Alexander’s flank came within an ace 
of success. However the Scythians were repulsed, and the 
JHitairoi of the Greeks, bursting through the centre of 
the Persian Army, threw it into irremediable confusion, 
and then rallying galloped back to meet and overthrow the 
hostile horse who under Mazarus, had pressed the left of the 
Macedonian array near to destruction. 

With the Greek Cavalry we have nothing more to do, for 
Macedon produced but one Alexander. But it is certainly 
•tfange that the Romans with such an obfect-lesson before 
them, should have allowed the mounted branch to become 
practically extinct. We hear continually of the marching and 
fighting power of the legions, but there is hardly any mention 
ot iheir mounted comrades. Julius Caesar occasionally speaks 
of mounted orderlies, but apparently he had no use for cavalry 

fighting unit. “ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur . in 
” t i gi'^At soldier would probably have said had he been 
asked the cause of this remarkable phenomenon. In his time, 
k different adversaries to those 

wno fell before Scipio Africanus. Julius Gaesair’s wars were 
lastly waged against barbarians, brave but unskilled, and 
P^riy armed.^ Cavalry could do but little in the difficult 
inhabited by the wild German trites^ the Romans 
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done(i as no longer a necessity. When in her decline, Rome 
was harried by hordes of mounted savages, the lade of 
efficient cavalry must have been sorely felt. From the fall of 
the Roman Empire to the wars between England and France . 
in the 12th and 13th centuries, may seem a wide jump, but 
take it we must ; for with the Empire perished the military 
historians, and although there was much fighting 'in the 
interim, it was either unrecorded, or recorded by monkish His- 
torians whose ignorance of their subject precluded lucidity 
of description ; and we are but little the wiser for their ac'* 
counts of the battle of Senlac, or the Standard. \Vhen 
our kings crossed to France, w’e again get a glimpse 
of the manner in which battles w'ere fought, and our first 
impression is that with Rome, perished not only the histo- 
rions, but the art of war as well. At the period of which 
we write, France was undoubtedly the most prominent as 
well as the most civilized nation in Europe, and how were 
her armies composed ? They need but a brief description. 
A large cavalry contingent composed of the nobility, some 
bowmen, mostly mercenaries, and a crowd of tag-rag-and- 
bobtail, armed anyhow, the servants and tenantry of the nobles 
who formed the cavalry. The disciplined valour of the legion 
was quite unrepresented, and the cavalry although brave as 
could be desired, and individually skilled in arms, was undis- 
ciplined and incapable of manoeuvring with precision. There 
was absolutely no cohesion between the different arras, the 
mounted nobility so despised the motley crowd of serf In- 
fantry, that on occasion they did not hesitate to ride over 
them in order to come to lance thrust with, their foes. 

The English .Army was constituted very differently. 
The cavalry like that of France was enlisted from the nobility 
and landed gentry ; namerically they were so Inferior that 
they could only venture to charge on rare occasions. The 
Infantry were beyond all comparison superior to anything 
France could show. Not serfs but freemen, physically and 
mentally they were braver, more self-reliant, and more skilled 
in weapons, than the despised and downtrodden wretches 
■who fought under the ** Fleur de ly& another great point, 
the English gentry were well content to become officers in 
their ranks. The bowmen were led* not driven into action, 
and right well they justified the confidence reposed in thenr. 
Accustomed to ride down Infantry with hardly an effort, the 
Galfic chivalry were astonished and dismayed by the rain of 
arrows which pierced armour of proof, and brought horse and 
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- around. Undisciplined' and ill trained, al'thou^ 

Lti-Illv^‘ able men of their bands,” they fell at once into 

completed by the charge of the 
knights. The effect of these continued defeats of 
Javtlrr in Those times considered invincible by Infantry, was 
Mg enduring. The tables seemed to have comp etely turned, 
and untd the apoearance of Henry of Navarre, the horsemen 
da not seem to have regained confidence in themselves. Even 
that great leader though only succeeded m partially righting 
mattws. For shortly after his decease, we again find cavalry 
tactics 'characterized by hesitation and timidity. Probably 
the supersession of clumsy and slow matchlock by the wheel- 
lock, and snaphaunce in their day regarded as wonderful 
inventions, has much to say to the abandonment by cavalry 
of their proper rd/c for that of Mounted infantry. Certain it 
is that from the end of the i6th to the beginning of the i8th 
century, cavalry relied not on shock, but on the effects of 
their fire for success. Man and horse heavily armoured they 
rode up to within easy range of Infantry at a trot, discharged 
their pistols, or musquetoons, and then wheeling outwards by 
files, retired to reform in rear of their comrades For the lime, 
the wseacres who maintained that cavalry could not charge 
onshaken Infantry were in the ascendant. For long, long 
after the abandonment of armour these false and mistaken 
iheoms were beld to be infallible. Beliefs once established 
die hard, and it was reserved for Frederic the Great of Prussia 
to prove to the military law givers of his day that their dogma 
WMi radically unsound. As invariably happens the capabie 
chief found capable lieutenants, and the names of Zieihen, arid 
Seidlitz, will ever be remembered by students of the art of 
arar. At the time of the Prussian Hero’s appearance on the 
scene, the Cavalry of France and Austria were still blindly follow- 
. tactics of the preceding century, engagements between 
oodles of Cavalry seldom got beyond an exchange of carbine 
nre, and charging unbroken infantry seems to have been 
wwa as madness. It is remarkable that a nation of dashing 
fl^emen hke the Austrians should have so completely 
miuL^i j ^ situation. Truly one Has- only to 

often enough, and loud ehough; to ensure its 
and Seidlitz may with justice he 
had the moral courage to msuatain in 
idtttSA* ^ ®d«tary talent oftbek age that the accepted 
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nearly, if not quite, the equal of these weapons. What little we 
know of the fighting in Manchuria also goes to prove that 
bodies of Infantry armed with Magazine riles not unfrequently 
fight out the issue with the bayonet. If the day of the 
bayonet has not gone by, then assuredly it is rash to assume 
that we have done with lance and sabre. Pace Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill and his “ mediaeval ironmongery.” , 





MODERN CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 

By B. C, 

The following is a translation of part of 

by Hauptmann von Haeften. of the Great Gen^l 

the German Army, at Berlin, and Published m the current 

Quarterly Journal of the German Army. , r^. Cavalry 

controversy regarding the sword, knee and nfle^^ 
and the best way of carrying the same, they sh p 
to be of general interest. 

In the South African War, the weight that the horse 
had to carry was considerably lessened, ] 

that many Cavalry Regiments, especially those which p 

carried neither sword nor lance, and had as^ tneir only 

weapon the carbine, and later on the Rifle. . 

however, the Cavalry sank in their value completely to Moun- 

^Sliowever, the South African War has taught thatj 
the efficiency of Cavalry in the future requires only the use, 
of the Rifle, is one of the many questionable^ doctrines 'jhi^ 

this war has developed, owing to the special characteristics 
of the enemy, and of the scene oi action. . ; j 

* Cavalry^ to be fully efficient, must have sword and lance , 
aS weUas a shooting weapon, no matter how unfavourable ^ 
this mav be to the appearance and comfort of inan ana norse. 

The question arises, nevertheless, whether the value 
of Cavalry as such could not be still further heightened by 
eivinv it a better and, above all. a longer range weapon, and 
equipmng it with the Infantry rifle, especially since its role 
is. in most cases, to fight at long range, when on foot. 

By the present method of carrying the carbine, whether - 
it is carried on the back as in the Russian Army, and partially 
in the British Army (Colonial Troops), or on the right side 
as in the German Army, —this altogether desirable change is ^ 

not y^^Son tjjg South African War some British Cavalry 

Regiments carried the rifle in an upright position on the left - 
side so, that the rifle was gripped at the small of the butt 
' hy ah arrangement fisied to the near side of the saddle, the 
h^rel being held fast behind the left shoulder of the rider by 

means of a special contrivance. 
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T^ts was a new method invented by Lieutenant-Colonel 
1 . H. Patterson, D.S.O., of the Essex Imperial Yeomanry.” 

[Here follows a detailed description of the equipment as 
issued to our Native Cavalry; i.e., (i) Saddle frog, with steel 
Clio to carry the rifle on the near side of the saddle and take 
the whole weight, (2) Belt, with slot attachment, to secure 
the rifleto the rider, by means of: (3) the ovel-headed stud 
on the lower band of the rifle.] 

Of course, by this method of carrying the rifle, the sword 
must be carried on the right side of the saddle. This how- 
ever would be a matter of no consideration whatever. On 
the contrary, the weight on the horse would be more advan- 
tageously divided on both' sides. 

The fundamental idea of this invention is, without doubt, 
sound and practical. It has altogether superior advantages' 
over any method of carrying the rifle tried up to the present. 

Above all, with this method it would not only be possible 
to equip the Cavalry with the longer range weapon of the 
Infantry, but it would also do away with the great disadvan- 
tage of having the firearm fastened to the horse’s saddle, 
as with us. It would then be attached to the rider and when 
he, either owing to a fall or oa being wounded, got separated 
from his horse, he would not be, as up to the present, almost 
weaponless. 

Of course, by such a method of carrying the rifle, a. union 
between horse and man is established, but this disadvantage 
is only an apparent one, for this union is such a loose one, 
that when the rider separates from his horse, the rifle must, 
in every case, loosen itself automatically from the saddle. 


Other advantages of this equipment consist in this, that 
the rider whether mounted or dismounted has both hands 
that the detaching of the carbine from the saddle, 
^ich always takes up so much time before the weapon can 
^ longer necessary, so that the rider is more 

ipeedily ready for action. 

method of carrying the rifle is more com* 
rtable on horseback than any other way, and it allows a 
uch more fr^^ and unhindered use of the lance and sword. 

rtiu hand-to-hand fights, the barrel of th< 

Rfle parttaHy protects the. back of the rider. 

thii* weight and cost of this equipment is less thfti 

*»at of the present pattern. - ■ .,^1 . 
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5^ ^^ODERN CAVALRY EQUIPMENT. 

Lord Kitchener has, during the past year, had trials 
Indian Army of this method of carrying the 
rifle. These turned put so favourably that a short time ago 
the Patterson invention was adopted there. 

The trials which are being made in England are not yet 
over. ■’ 

I think that the above extract shows us how wide-awake 
the German General Staff is to watch for any foreign military 
experiments and improvements. It also fairly indicates the 
trend of Continental opinion regarding the armament of 
Cavalry. 
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Bv Major R. G. Burton, 94TH Russell’s Infantry. 


The wars of the early years of the nineteenth century 
brought into prominence many fine soldiers, not only in Europe 
but in India, where for nearly a quarter of a century British 
swords were seldom sheathed. Many of these names have 
passed into oblivion, or are known only to students of history 
who have studied the details of the half forgotten minor com- 
paigns and military episodes of those times. The lustre of 
their deeds in the east was dimmed, or at least overshadowed, 
by the great drama that was being enacted in Europe, and 
particularly in the Iberian Peninsula where the illustrious 
soldier who commenced f^s career in the east, and won his 
first laurels at Assaye, was fighting for the liberties of a 
continent. 

Of all the brave and skilful soldiers of those times none 
was njore distinguished than Robert Rollo Gillespie, the story 
of whose military career is adorned with glorious deeds, and 
illuminated by romantic episodes. Few men had even then 
taken a prominent part in so many desperate enterprises, as ' 
the brave officer who fell before the walls of Kalunga in 1814. 
He was born at Comber, County Down, on the 2 ist January 
1760, and was gazetted an Ensign in the 45th Foot when only 
ten years of age. That there was nothing unusual in this 
early appointment Is evident from the gazettes of those times, 
when juvenile promotions even to field rank were not unknown, 
as witness the story of the visitor to the house of an acquaint- 
ance, who enquired what the child upstairs was crying about, 
and was told that it was only the Major greetin ' for his par- 
ntcb.” He was transferred as Lieutenant to the 45th Foot, and 
on the disbandment of that regiment was appointed Cornet iu 
* . Horse (now 6th Carbineers) on the 

a^th April 1 783, In 1786 he contracted a clandestine marriage 
wuh the daughter of Thomas Taylor of Dublin. In the follow*- 
*ng year when he was quartered at Kildare he acted as second 
ftf T officer named Mackenzie in a duel with a brother 
u Barrington. Shots were exchanged without 

suit, when a dispute arose as to the termination ot the en- 
counter, and a quarrel took place between Barrington and 
'^lUespie. A fight was arranged on the spot, each holding 
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the end of a handkerchief, bring at the word given, when 
Barrington was shot through the heart, and Gillespie escaped 
with a slight wound, the bullet being deflected- by a button. 
He was tried for wilLl murder, but acquitted by a verdict 6f 
justifiable homicide. 

In 1792 he was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the noth 
Light Dragoons, which was raised for service in Jamaica, and 
maintained at the expense of the Island. In the attack on 
Port-au-Prince, the chief town of San Domingo, then a French 
possession, but now a bla<ck republic, he distinguished himself 
by swimming ashore with a flag of truce, and his sword iri bis 
mouth. Those who have seen the sharks in Pcwt-au-Prince 
harbour, as I have, will appreciate the recklessness of this 
adventure, the danger of which was enhanced by fire opened 
from the shore, and it is related* that Gillespie would have 
been shot on landing had he not made himself known as a 
freemason to the Governor, who %as a fellow-craftsman. 
During his residence in San Domingo his house was attacked 
one night by eight desperadoes who murdered his servant, 
but bearing the noise, Gillespie fell upon the assassins with 
his sword, killed six of them, and was dangerously wounded 
by the other two, who then made their escape. Gillespie was 
a little man, and the fame of his exploit preceded nim/. so 
that when he appeared at the King’s lev6e on his return home 
George III said, when he was presented to him, “ Whatl is 
this the little man who killed all the robbers?” 

. Later on he exchanged into the 1 gth Light DragoOns, 
then stationed at Arcot, and proceeded to India through 
Germany, Austria. Servia, Constafttinople, Aleppo and Baghdad. 
Colonel Biddulph says— the journey was a hazardous one at 
that time, and he had more than one narrow escape. At Con* 
stantmople, he fought a successful duel with a French officer 
who picked a quarrel with him. Shortly after Colonel 
Gillespie’s arrival at Arcot, an event occurred at the neighbour- 
ing station of Vellore, which led to a feat of arms that will evet 
be. connected with his name. There .was a strong fort at Vellore, 
of irregular shape with massive granite walls, the upper parapets 
lined with brick work, with embrasures at certain intervals. 
The main rampart had round towers and rectangular projections. 


' - Tht SintMtnli and ikeir Colon*! John Bfddulph. An ejceellent %ook 

-deicripliveofthe manr eamjafgtw in wbioh British Cavalry teeiments bearing th* 
nWolwnS took part hetweeo 1749 and i88g.^ . 
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... . I.U a fausse-braye and a broad ditch. There 
while benea Vellore, and fifty 

was at ®"® was full of water, contained a nutn- 

vears a^o the There was a garrison order prohibiting the 


r If Irnrndiles. there was a gari.at.»i ^ uc. P ui.iuiung me 
kstruclion ol these reptiles, but the British subalterns used to 
fSthem surreptitiously on an arrangement of hooks, baited ^ 
or used to shoot them when they came to the 
TuHaJe^a pariah dog, soundly beaten on the bank, serving as 
rdnreUentothehungry mon^ It is even said that 
L ess a person than the Brigadier Commanding at Vellore 
bad been ^en looking on. from the concealment of an em- 
brasure, and enjoying the sport that was being earned on 
Lntrair to his orders, it is also related hat when the even- 
inff eun was fired nightly the crocodilesall sank to the bottom 
of the moat, owing to the noise or concussion, and soldiers 
wishing to break out of barracks used to take the opportunity 
to swim across, returning in the morning when the gun, fired 
at reveille, gave the signal to the reptiles to sink again to the 

bottom of the ditch. , 

After the capture of Senngapatam la 1799, and the death 
of Tipu Sultan, the family of that potentate was interned at 
Vellore, where they were provided with an establishment of a 
magnificence more in accordance with their former state than 
t]^ear= present condition. Their quarters in the fort resembled 
a palace, and large numbers of their adherents had been 
allowed to follow them, while husbands for the Princesses 
-came from different parts of India. , A nucleus of disaffectioh 
was thus formed, and the Muhammadan sepoys of the 
garrison were, not unnaturally, infected with the spirit of 
rebellion. An additional cause of disaffection arose in. the 
ill-advised action of the military authorities of the time, “in 
introducing a new fashion of turban, to which the sepoys 
objected, owing to its resemblance to tbe head dress worn by- 
the Bast Ipdian drummers, and a rumour spread that this 
measure was preparatory to forcible conversion to Christianity.’ 
Shortly afterwards another objectionable order was issued, 
directing that “ a native soldier shall not mark his face to' 
denote his caste, or wear earrings when dressed in his uni- 
form ; it is further directed that at all parades, and on all 
duties, every soldier shall be clean-shaved on the chin. It is 
directed also that uniformity shall, as far as is practicable, be 
preserved in regard to the qnantity and shape of the hair on 
the upper lip.’* It was only to be expected that such incon- 
-siderate orders, prejudicial to the sentiments and religion of 
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both Hindus and Mussalmans, should cause the smouldering 
discontent already existing, to break out into open mutiny. 

The garrison of Vellore consisted, in July 1806, of four 
companies of His Majesty’s 69th Regiment ; six companies, 
1st Battalion rst Madras Infantry ; and the and Battalion, 
23rd Madras Infantry ; the whole under command of Colonel 
Fancourt. At Arcot, 16 miles distant, Colonel Gillespie had 
under his command the 19th Light Dragoons, and their com- 
rades ofAssaye and many another field of battle, the 7th Madras 
Cavalry, known in those days as the “ Black Nineteenth,” 
fronn their close connection with the Dragoons. The 69th 
were quartered in the fort ; the sepoys mostly lived in the 
native town outside, providing certain guards within the fort 
precincts, where also their arms were kept. Some of the 
guards were composed of mixed native and British soldiers. 

A field day had been ordered for the 23rd Madras In- 
fantry on the I ith July, and the men, contrary to the usual 
custom, had obtained permission to pass the night of the toth 
in the fort, where their arms were kept, so as to be ready for 
next morning’s parade. At half- past two in the morning the 
sepoys of the main -guard suddenly attacked their British 
comrades and murdered all except four, who contrived to 
escape. At about the same time an attack was made on th^ 
barracks of the 69th, and was continued throughout the 
night. Meanwhile some officers and a sergeant, alarmed at 
the firing, had met at the house of Lieutenant Ewing, ist 
Madras Infantry, who had secured the arms and ammunition 
of four men on gu.ard at his house and alter an attack had 
been repulsed, proceeded to the adjoining house of Surgeon 
Jones, which offered greater facilities for defence. From here 
Sergeant Brady went out to recotinoitre, and returned in an 
hour with the information that all the Europeans on guard 
and the Commandant jaf the garrison had been killed, the' 
Mysore flag had been hoisted, and the barracks were being 
attacked by musketry^ and the fire of two d- pounders. At 
8 o’clock in the morning the sepoys broke in at the back of 
the house, but the officers effected their retreat to the barracks 
by the front. There they found many killed and wounded 
by the fire of the guns, which were playing on them from; 
short range. The men had few cartridges left, having been 
provided wth only six rounds per musket ; but a sally was 
made, by some 200 survivors out of the 37a men forming the 
detachment of the 69th. An adrarice was made along the 
ramparts to the main gateway, under a heavy fire from the 
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palace, by which several officers and inany raen vi^fe killed 
Ld wounded. A party was left to hold the gateway while 
the remainder drove the sepoys from the south-east bastion 
and cavalier, and won their way to the grand magazine, which 
however, was found to contain nothing but gunpowder. All 
the officers had now fallen, with the exception of Surgeons 
Tones and Dean, who gallantly led the survivors. The party 
ietumed to the gateway, the Mysore flag being pulled down 
en rouie under a heavy fire by Sergeant McManus and Private 
Philip Bottom of the 69th Regiment 

At daybreak that morning Colonel Gillespie rode out on 
the way to Vellore, where he had an engagement to breakfast 
with Colonel Fancourt. He had not gone far when he was 
met by a messenger galloping from the fort, who had been 
despatched with news of the outbreak by an officer who re- 
sided outside the walls. In a very short time Gillespie, with a 
squadron of the 19th under Captain Wilson, and a troop of 
the 7th Cavalry, was thundering along the road to Arcot, 
leaving orders for the remainder of the 19th and the galloper 

f juns, at that time attached to British Cavalry regiments, to 
olio#. The 69th had been in Jamaica four years before, and 
when the relieving party approached, Sergeant Brady, who was- 
with the survivors over the gateway, exclaimed. — “ If Colonel 
Gillespie he aliVe, God Almighty has sent him from the West 
Indies to save our lives In the East !” The moment was 'cri- 
tical, for the detachment had expended their last cartridges, 
and the sepoys were gathering to destroy them, but, seeing 
the approach of the troopers the greater number retired to the 
further ramparts, leaving the gateway and one bastion to 
Sergeant Brady’s party of the 69th. There were four gates, 
of which the two outer ones were open, and the drawbridge, 
was down. The third gate was opened by some of the 69th, 
who were lowered by their belts, . but they lost several men • 


wnespie men lorcen the wicket, and entering the fort with 
Captain Wilson and three men on foot; attempted to open the 
test gate from the inside, being all the while exposed to a 
heavy fire, but was unable to do so, as it was strongly locked 
sma barred. At this moment Gillespie found a rope, which he 
threw up to the men over the gateway, who ha,uled him up on 
to the ramparts. Seizing a pair of regimental colours, the 
gallant Colonel at onc« headed a bayonet charge against a 
attery, turned the gtms on the mutineers and, although there 
was no ammunition, kept them in check for a time. At this 
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mortlenl, tvhen it seemed as if the fate of the party could no 
longer be averted, the remainder of the 19th and the galloper 
guns appeared at the gate, which was commanded by two 
guns, while the sepoys had assembled to dispute the entrance. 
Placing himself at the head of the survivors of the 69th, 
Gillespie headed a bayonet charge which cleared the way 
for the Cavalry ; the gate was burst open by a shot from one 
of the galloper guns, the Cavalry charged into the fort, and 
the mutineers were slain to the number of 350, white others 
who escaped through the sally port wefe cut down outside.' 
By lo o'clock all was over. The 69th had lost 115 killed 
and 76 wounded ; the 19th had one trooper killed -and 3 
wounded, and Colonel Gillespie was ridden down and badly 
braised in the melee. 

Such was one of the most stirring incidents, not only irt 
the life of the gallant man of action who is the subject of this 
memoir, but in the history of India. Who can now visit the 
fort of Vellore without hearing — in fancy — Gillespie and his 
dragoons and galloper guns come thundering up the road from 
Arcol 1 , • 

During the next few years Colonel Gillespie does, not 
appear to have been employed in any military adventures, but 
he found an outlet for his energies in hunting, big game, and 
we find him In 18 lO engaged in spearing a tiger on Bangalore 
rac.e-course. In 18 1 1 an expedition for the conquest of Java 
was despatched from India. The first division of the expedi- 
tionary force, under command of Colonel Gillespie, set sail from 
Madras roads on April i8th and a landing was made near the 
mouth of the Marandi river, not far from Batavia, on August 
4th. Next day the horse artillery and cavalry were disembarked, 
and Colonel Gillespie moved along the Cornells road beyond 
Chillingching, and on the 6th reconnoitred the country within 
two miles of the capital, as far as Anjole point. On the 7th 
Colonel Gillespie's force crossed the Anjole river by a bridge 
of boats between 10 P.M. and^ midnight, and in the morning 
Batavia was entered without opposition, the enemy’s scouts 
galloping off in the direction of Weltervreeden. At night 
the enemy made an attack, but. Gillespie moved out with 
a force, and obliged them to retire. It is related that 
“ the quarters occupied by Colonel Gillespie were kept by 
a Frenchman, who had been a menial servant of General 
Daendels.’ This man poisoned the morning coffee, and the 
Colonel and his Staff, who had taken it, were all seized with 
most- violent pmns and vomitings. The fellow had a cup 
poured down his own throat, though very much against his 
wilt, and it produced the same effect on him.” 
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On the morning of the 10th Gillespie marched towards 
WeUervreeden, where he arrived at daybreak, but the enemy 
kid retreated to Cornelis, a mile farther on, and bad there 
lake* up a position with the left on the Great Jacatra River 
find the right on Slokan. 

The road was blockaded and swept by four of the hostile 
fiuns, whilst the French infantry kept up a galling fire from 
a wood which ran along both sides of the road. The guns, 
were engaged by three British pieces, and the sharpshooters 

were extended along the whole front to occupy the enemy’s 

aliention whilst his fianks were turned, and the villages in his . 
possesion were 6red. The guns were then charged and 
^ptured at the point of the bayonet, and the French troops 
fled towards Cornelis, pursued up to the very batteries of 
riiat place by a sq^uadron of the aspd Dragoons under Colonel 

Gillespie, _ , . . „ 

After this action a position was taken up within 80.0. 
yards of the enemy’s outworks at Cornelis, where General 
janssens had concentrated his whole camp betxveen the 
uafordadile rivers Jac.atra and Slokan. ft was not until the 
*5tb August, after the artillery duel had lasted some days- 
and the enemy had mnde an unsuccessful scmtie, .that the' 
Ritdth were ready to make .an attack 0;n the pashidn. 

Both the plan and .execution of the main attack were 
iwtmted to Colonel Gillespie, wlw determined to surprise, 
the rightof the hostile force and enter the position by a narrow': 
bridge over the Slokan on that flank, while auxiliary attacks 
were made on the.froat and rear^ Before daybreak .On A,ug.u.st 
adth Colonel Gillespie, leading, the main column, supported- 
by » second body under Colonel Gibbs, .and guided :by a 
•erg^nt who had deserted from t;he .enemy, proceeded along 
the Slokan. through the jungle. The distanceto be traversed 
mM some a, 000 yards, and.shprtly before' sunrise .the head of. 
tbteolumn arrived- n^r the hridgsi .when it w,a§ ftumd that 
tiwqr had loe^ .touch -with the support. The day was fast 
«|ijPK^hing> Akeady^ faint l%ht dtffused the Rastern. sky^ 
a«d'the mists of night were he^maimg tp .dispersa befow the. 
commg.dami:, ^ The ,of the entereripe depended . upon 

Airetceat weyid.^tari discoyery and fche= 
P the hyt jthe prospect of attacking a. 

iOrtmed .^stUon, hqid_.by men, and armed with goo 

snmua haiwm of men,-waa sufficient .to dSmnt the boldest ■ 
*1 Gillespie, the bravest of the brave, the 

coumm bad a Jeadet whom no dangers .could appal and no. 
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difficulties discourage. Placing himself at the head of the little 
band, and trusting that Colonel Gibbs would arrive in time to 
support him, he led the way against a redoubt on the near side 
of the bridge, captured it, destroyed its garrison, and seized 
the bridge over the Slokan, which was the key to the position.- 
This bridge was swept by a storm of grape from the enemy’s 
batteries, which flanked it, and was defended in addition by 
four guns, whilst the passage was so narrow as to admit only" 
two men abreast, and was protected in front by Jf'ous de loup 
and other obstacles. But the British soldiers were not to be 
denied. Fired by their first success, and inspired by their 
leader, they pressed on across the bridge with bayonets fixed 
and, notwithstanding the vastly superior force of the enemy 
and the tremendous fire of grape and musketry, took a second ! 
redoubt armed: wdth many guns and filled with musketeers. At 
this moment Colonel Gibbs arrived with the grenadiers of the 
14th, 59th and 69th Regiments, and captured another field- 
work, when a catastrophe took place, thus described by an eye- 
witness: — “ A dreadful explosion took place in this redoubt 
by the blowing up of a powder magazine, which occasioned 
the loss of many lives. A great number of shells and rockets 
were fired by this means, and a sulphurous blast of mingled- 
ashes, smoke, and fragments o£ every kind, broke upon - j 

like a volcano, stunning all around, both friends and foes, blend- 
ed together in a horrible state oifratKnity. Colonel Gibbs andn 
several other officers were thrown by the shock to- a consider-^ 
able distance, but fortunately without sustaining any material^; 
injury. This magazine is reported to have been fired by 
two Captains in tfc French service, named Muller and Osman, 
both of whom perished in the explosion. Here Brigadier 
Jau&et was taken prisoner by Colonel Gillespie in person. 

■ A last rally was made at Cornelis, but the enemy broke andi 
fled before the onslaught of British bayonets. Colonel' 
Gillespie, who had hitherto been on foot, mounted a horse' 
■which he cut from one of . the enemy’s guns, headed! thet, 
Dragoons who had now come up, and by a fine . charge;;, 
dispersed the remainder of the defenders. He pursued them: 
over fifteen miles, nearly half-way to the strong post of ? 
Baitenrorg. The flying foe attempted to rally -at Gampongi 
Macassar, but the Cavalry charged in sections through the; 
different avenues, and ■ bore down all opposition. Gillespie; 
with his own hand captured two Generals, and slew a Colonel', 
single combat, Eventually the whole French Army was 
destroyed or captured, and. the Governor and Commandec-in,' 
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#.i.U General Janssens, surrendered at a later date near 

java and its dependencies thus passed into the 
Samardiis. j Rritish its comparatively easy conquest 
Neatly due to the skill and courage of Colon^el Gillespie, 
tef fs the Governor-General of India wrote in his despatch 

for War, “ an Empire, which for 


...O centuries has contributed greatly to the power, prosperity 

^1(^0 ^ f ^1 ....V-!... mr\of r*iac>r> .... J 


rf^ntUriCS U<t3 O - - I 

Ind erandeur of one of the principal and most respected 
of Europe, has been wrested from the short usurpation 
ff Ue French ^Government, added to the dominion of the 
Rrii<sh Crown, and converted from a seat of hostile machma- 
S"rand commercial competition into an augmentation of 

British power and prosperity................. -Your Lordship 

will I am sure, share with me the gratifying reflection, that by 
the successive reduction of the French islands and Java, the 
British nation has neither an enemy nor a rival left from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Cape Horn.” With a generosity that 
was perhaps mistaken, Java was restored to the Dutch at the 
general peace of 1815. Had not politics thus nullified the 
results of war, this island, which, under British administration, 
would assuredly, have prospered and not sunk into the obscurity 
which now surrounds it, might this day be one of the brightest 
jewel* in the British Crown. , „ 

. ^ The brave soldier to whose ability, energy, and gallantry 
the ^ccessfullssue of the' Java expedition was mainly due, had 
still sonve work to do in the settlement of the island and' 
it* dependencies. ' • 

He was left In command of the garrison when the mdn 
force returned to India, and had to proceed with an expedition 
against the Sultan of Palimbang in Sumatra, who had 
committed many atrocities and had massacred the European 
colonists. 

The expedition sailed from Batavia, immediately on 
receipt of the news of the massacre of the inhabitants of the 
Dutch factory at Palimbang^ the force consisting of three 
companies 59th Regiment, five companies 89th Regiment, 
and some Madras and Bengal artillery and infantry, conveyed 
in four transports and escorted by seven ships of war. 

The passage up the Palimbang river was made in boats, 
and after ^eat difficulties, including the capture of the enemy's 
batteries at Sprang;, the force anivedj on-the 24th April iSi*,. 
antto ao miles trf the Sultan’s capital The latter fled on 
hearing of the approach of the British, abandoning his city 
w massacre and plunder! Repeating the tactics of Vellore, 
volonei Gillespie, with wonderful intrepidity, accompanied 
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'7 grenadier of the.39th. left the 
arrived a/ canoes^ and boats 
Lv:n5 ^ ™4"if ® the remaining troops 
havmgorders td follow expeditiously. An officer wh^wK 

following account of the Colonel’s arrival i 
rSnfS of numerous bodies of armed men 

i 5' 00 shore at eight o’clock at 

aiS those who had accompanied him in the canoe 

mirltd w?K fthese were in the leading boat) he 

ffl tfirough a multitude of Arabs and 

treacherous Malays whose missile weapons, steeped in poison 
glimmered by the light- of torches. High battlements. wiS 
itnmense gates leading frotn one area to another, received our 
friends.^and presented to them the frightfor spectacle S 
human blood, still reeking and flowing on the pavement. The 
massy gates closed upon our rear, and the blood-stained court* 
yards, through which we were conducted, appeared as if it 
ware the passage to _a slaughter-house.” Escaping attempted 
assassination by a Malay on the way, the Colonef passed^ on 

fo the palace, which “exhibited a 
melancholy picture of devastation and cruelty. Murder had 

the place was com- 

p etely ransacked the pavements and floors were clotted with 
mo^ Irt every directiod spectacles of woe caught our si^ht 

r'“J ‘h* ’-rrom.ing 

nUhS? •“'5® ‘’*'■*'>'”“8 amidst loud peall 

of thunder. The devouring flames which continued to spread 
desfouction> notwithstanding the heavy raia which poured ^own 
*” now reached the outer buildings of the palace, 

fPf find taken up our temporary 

.aWde.r The. cmckling^ of bamboos, resembling the dischar^ 
of musketry, the tumbling in of burning roofs with a TrS 
mendoas crash, the near approach of the fire, situated as we 

were, m the midst of an immense hostile multitude and assi- 
-sins, gave to our situation a most appalling prospect” 

,! Colonel GiIIeapre_bamcadeil all the entrancea but one 
and atawned a guart of grenadiera at the principal 
»aj._ At mitoght a,xty men et the Sgtb Regiment arSd, 
andtheremandet oi,lhe feree joined in thaearlymornS 
;Bytbe8e l»ld and well-devtaed proceedmg8,the fort, arinel 
wtth:a4a p«ceaot e^on, oeeupi,d rrilhoul W^e 
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This expediti&n having been brought to a successful issue , 
the Com mandef of the Forces returned to Batavia* arriving 
there oa the 1st June, only to leave at onCe fop ^ Samarang* 
where fresh work awaited him. The Sultan of Djoejocarta, due 
South of Satnarang, was the head of a ccmfederacy of princes of 
lava, whom he proposed to combine for the destruction of all 
the Europeans in the island. His residence and that of all his 
court was in an enclosure about 3 miles irl circumference* 
surrounded by a broad ditch with drawbridges* and a strong 
rampart with'bastionsj defended by nearly a hundred guns. 
The Sultan refused to accede to terms that were offered him, 
but sent out strong bodies of horse to intercept the communi- 
cations of the British Force before Djoejocarta. Colonel 
Gillespie, with a detachment of the sand Dragoons, rode out 
to reconnoitre the surrounding country, but was careful to 
avoid hostilities^ notwithstanding the threatening attitude 
of the inhabitants. Towards evening the Sultan sent oat a 
large body of troops with a flag of truce to demand the 
surrender of the British, and during the night the outposts in 
the Dutch town were attacked, as well as the picquets posted 
to keep the eoramunications open on the road by which rein- 
forcenients were expected, whilst a party of Dragoons under 
Lieutenant Hales, sent out to join the relieving force, had to 
cut their way through multitudes of spearmen, losing ^ 
killed and hairing their officer wounded. 

On the morning of the iqth June a reinforcement arrived* 
and preparations were made for an assault on the Sultan’s 
stronghold, just before dawn on the 20th June three columns 
issued from the British quarters, escaladed the walls, and 
after a fierce conflict which lasted three hours, captured the 

E lace and took the Sultan prisoaor. The British had 23meii 
ilted^ and 9 officers and 67 men wounded. Colonel Gillespie, 
ever in the forefront of the fight, was severely wounded in the 
arm. The safety of the island was ensured by the success of 
this enterprise.- The natives at Banfarn, Cheribon, Sourabaya^ 
and other places were ready to rise at the first sigtial. BttC 
the capture of Djoejocarta and it* Sultan put an end to. alj 
tear of insurrection, and peace was now estabIiahed>on a firni 
basis throughout Java and all its dependencies. : ? ' 

_ Soon^w these events Colonel- Gillespk quanelted with 
the newly appointed Civtt Gove?rn«» of 
and this led to his removal to the comnsaid of the hfeesr# 
uivisioii with the rank of Majoc*Qen<^L 
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It was during his tenure of this appointment that the 
Nepal War broke out in 1814, and General Gillespie was 
given a command in the field. On the 31st October of that 
year an attack was made by the British troops on the fort of 
Kalunga in Debra Dun, but the assault failed. Gillespie then 
tried to force an entrance at the head of a party of dis- 
mounted Dragoons, when he fell, shot through the heart,^ a 
fitting ternninatiori to his glorious career. His remains 
were carried to Meerut for interment, where for nearly a 
hundred years the blare of the trumpets he loved so well, 
ringing out each day across the plain, has sounded his solemn 
requiem. There in silence and in peace beneath the shadow 
of the cypress and the acacia, the gallant dead awaits the 
sound of a louder trump. “ By the irony of fate, on the loth 
May 1857, the first shots of the great Sepoy Mutiny were 
fired within a mile of the monument over his grave, and were 
the beginning of events that at one time threatened to involve 
British power in the East in ruin, and that have changed the 
whole course of Indian history. If that gallant spirit was still 
permitted to take interest in the events of that day, how it 
must have chafed at .the exhibition of incapacity and indecision 
that led to such disastrous consequences. In view of what 
happened at Vellore, it is allowable to believe that the great 
Mutiny of 1857 would never have assumed the proportions it 
did, had the first outbreak been met by the same display of 
energy and resolution as was shown, under similar circum- 
stances, fifty-one years earlier.” (“ The Nineteenth and their 
times.’*) 


‘ The great services of this gallant soldier received tardy 
recognition. ^ On the.and January 1815, before the news of 
his death reached England, he was gazetted a K.C.B., whilst 
a monument to his memory, by Chantrey, was erected by the 
nation in that great temple of St. Paul’s, where the illustrious 
dead are honoured. An obelisk was also put up to his 
memory at his native place. 

: - The story of adventurous lives, such as that of Robert 

Rollo Gillespie, possesses more than a mere historic interest 
and yjdue. Such examples torm an incentive to valour and 
effort, and such men leave a lasting mark on the traditions of 
our army. Nor are the^ campaigns of a century ago wanting 
in lessons of' both tactical and strate^’c value. The story of 
Vellore is a valuable example of the way to quell mutiny. The 
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. nf its suppression struck such terror into the ranks 
manner of its supF threatened dangers of a similar 

disaffected sepoys as^toj The capture of the 

nature m oincr f Cornelis proves how even the 

PlfirStte -"^y overcome by a skiltui and gallant 

leader. 
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coming in on flood tide opened a heavy fire on Russian guns 
at Su-Kia-Tun and silenced them in two hours. At 8-30 the 
fire of the forts at Nan-Shan slackened and the infantry by a 
series of rushes got within 500 yards of the Russian trenches. 
Beyond this they were unable to advance and the bombard- 
ment recommenced. The Japanese left wing near Yen-Kia- 
Tun which was exposed to a galling fire from the gunboat was 
now compelled to throw back its left flank to oppose the 
landing of troops from the transports to assist which the 
Russians reinforced their right. 

Up to 5 P.M. there was no material change in the situa- 
tion, the Japanese 3rd Division was suffering severely and 
barely able to hold.its ground and the guns now began to run 
short of ammunition. The ist Division was therefore ordered 
to advance but in spite of several attempts and heavy losses 
were unable to penetrate the Russian line. 

At this critical moment the right wing of the 4th Division 
wading through the shallow water of Kinchau Bay succeeded 
in turning the Russian left flank and gaining the heights on 
the west. 

This success encouraged the ist and 3rd Divisions who 
swept forward irresistibly and by 7 P.M., the Russians were 
streaming away in full flight with the Japanese in pursuit. 

The columns of Japanese infantry which advanced in 
the short extension copied from Germany lost heavily (4,300 
killed and wounded) as the nature of the ground compelled 
a frontal attack in formations which- allowed of no lateral 
extension. 

- ■ The Russians regarded their position as impregnable and 
omitted to prepare a second position to cover a retreat. The 
infantry clung to their trenches with desperate valour and 
here again as in the battle of the Yalu both sides realized 
that the bayonet was by no means an obsolete weapon. The 
-Russian losses were about 2,000 killed and wounded And 78 
guns. 

This battle affords a good example of the successful 
c’o-operation of naval and military forces. 

On 30th May the Japanese occupied Dalny which now 
became the base for the forces on Liaoyang Peninsula. 

On 8th June the ist Japanese Army in conjunction with 
ihe 3rd Army (for whose advance they had been waiting) 
occupied H siu- Yen - G hou, a place of considerable strategic 
importance. . '' • 
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Captain Vincent states “The RusMan defences v,t 
ihe most primitive order. The gun positions can hatt 
caid to have been protected at all. A little earth was 
Zi round the sjuns, but no pits or cover of any kind I 

detachments The infantry trenches along the base 
hill were plain breast-works of sods cut close in rear, rei 
with branches, with no attempt whatever at concealmet 
bead cover, and offering little protection from sharpns 
In a word the Russians at the battle of the Yalu falls 
employ any of the ruses and artifices of war the use o(i 
seems to come naturally to the Japanese 

The Russians retreated towards Feng-Huang-Chet; 
lowed by the Japanese cavalry. The main body with a 
sea base at Antung followed them up and on the 6tli| 
o(Cupied this place. A 

On the 5th May the 2nd Japanese Army commencr 
disembark at Pe-Tsi-Vo and by the 9th had cut the railt 
San-Chi-Li-Pu and isolated Port Arthur. On 19th Ma 
3rd Japanese Army under General Nodzu commenced t( 

embark at Taku-Shan. 

On 15th and i6th May General Oku advanced 
and after some small skirmishes occupied all the hilly cf 
north of Kin-Chau Isthmus which is barely 2 miles ini 
On the high ground in the centre of it the Russian: 
erected !0 semi-permanent forts mounting 70 guns. 
were supplemented by 8 machine guns and two Q. F. bat^ 
The slopes of the hills were lined with shelter trenches^ 
in tiers, below which were obstacles, the intervals be' 
which were occupied by Q. F. guns. Their right flan 
protected by a gunboat in the bay w'here two transpon 
in readiness to land troops to roll up the Japanese left i 

By the 25th May the Japanese positions w 
follows:— _ 

4th Division Lung- Wang- Mlao, ist Division Chii 
Tun, 3rd Division extended from Wang-Kia-Tun to theo 
(Plan U). 

The whole of the artillery (t 08 guns) posted* 
slopes of Ta-Ho-Shan was directed against Nan-Shan. 

Baitie of Nan-Shan. {See Plan I I.) 

At day break on a6th May the artillery duel comm* 
the right and centre of the Japanese being pushed fo 
to Kin*Cbau. An hour later 4 gunboats and 4 torpedo 











THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

By Major E. C. PorrmcgR, R.F.A, 

M0TTO ! — Vi ft US in Ardua. 

Essay adjudged fifst in Bombay Command Essay Competition, 

Introduction. 

i Except where noted the following facts are derived from 

I the “ Times”, " Pioneer” and “Battle of the Yalu”*. The 

{ operations of the navy are beyond the scope of this essay 

I and are mentioned only in so far as they affect the army. 

I Outbreak of hostilities. 

I Japan demanded that Russia should evacuate Manchuria 

I and after protracted negotiations diplomatic relations were 

I broken off on 6th February 1904. War was not declared but 

I ' on 8th February Japan seizing the initiative' attacked and e 

I sank two Russian cruisers in Chemulpho harbour and the same i 

I night surprised and torpedoed three battleships in E’ort Arthur, ^ 

I these initial successes giving her command of the sea. ; 

I Plan of operations. 

The strategic plans by which each combatant hopes ta k 
bring the war to a successful conclusion mustof necessity ? 
be a matter of conjecture, the following points are however 
evident :— _ . V j 

(i) A Japanese army landing on Korean coast to enter I 

Manchuria by forcing passage of Yaluv This S 

army having as its objective Harbin (a place of 
supreme strategic importance) would be required 
to inflict as much damage as possible on the 
Russian forces before they could be fully re- 
inforced from Europe, and capture' from them the 
railway connecting Port Arthur with the Trans- 
Siberian. 

(ii> The investment and reduction of Port Arthur. 

(iii) A blockade and possibly future investment of 
Vladivostocfcf - 

Russia’s preparations being incomplete her 
were— ■ ' ^ 

(i) To gahi time rill reinforcements could be ^ 

from Europe for. which purposes slxe had cons- 
tructed three main lines of defence to delay the 

• CoArntmlcitod by !* B.| Simkt 
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& tre\v5ershed frpm^Kai-Pmg through Mo- 
Ti-en*Lmg, the third the Yalu River. 

To hoH fortilei harbours of Port Arthur and Vlad,- 

vostock. . £c 

When sufficiently reinforced to take the offensive 
and drive the Japanese -from the mam land. 

Strength of Hassian forces. 

On outbreak of hostilWes, the Russian forces in the Far 

®"’StrrfS°“““^"''? “■°°°' artnlery i7,«='ow!th 5^0 

guns-total i79.oo°- • 

Landing of Japanese tropps. 

The transport of troops was ,con,tocted "I- 
rppv -jnd the 1 2th Division occupied Seoul betore ttie enaoi 
Kphniarv They then marched to Chinam-po to CQvec the 

tadSf the GWds and 12th Division who had emtoked 

ah 1 at March. These three Divisions; numbering 5S.o<30 ib* 
fantty, 4, 5M cavalry with iSo guns formed the First Japanese 
Army under General Kuroku ^ , . _ , - 

^Ort 35th March the advanced guard 
90^ April this army occupied the southern bank ot the Yalu 
froia Yongampo to’io raiies afaoYe Wq^ a front of 30 miles, 
with a secme base near mouth of the river. ; _ _ ^ ^ ? 

The Russian force under General Sassulitch detailed td 
oppose the crossing consisted of 15,000 infantry, S^oo 
cavalry and 60 guns distributed from the moiith of the Yalu 

On 35th and 26fch a small - Japanese flotilla Ascending 
the Yalu shelled the outposts near Antungv . which led the 
Russians to believe that the main attafck would be made m 
tliat neighbourhood,, consequently they kept the majonty of 
their troops at Aatungr and Chuliencheng with the mam 
nsserve at Hamatan. - ‘ 

On the a6th the Japanese captured the Islands of Kyunw,. 
Osekho and Kinteito and commenced building bridges. ? On 
the morning of the 30th the artillery of the and Division and 
five four-sun howitter batteriesi ‘ all of which, the ^prevlo^9 
night had taken up a position, on Kinteito, engaged: the- 


linder cotef m tms ftre tm i.stn emsioa wmcn nau unm a 

bridge at Suikauchin crossed’ the Yalu and took up a position: 
on a ridge to the east ot the.Ai tiver, "7 - - 
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The same night the 2nd Division occupied a line on 
Chokodai !, while the Guards Division who followed them 
filled the gap between them and the i2th Division. 

Five battalions and five squadrons formed a reserve at 
Kyurito. 

Battle of Yalu {see Plan I). 

At 7-0 A.M. on I St May the Japanese artillery opened 
fire and an hour later the Infantry extended on a front of 
nearly 7 miles advanced simultaneously. Fording the Ai 
river within 500 yards of the Russian entrenchments they 
suffered considerably but by 9-0 A.M. had reached the opposite 
bluffs and captured the position. 

The Russians tried to cover their retreat by holding the 
left of their position and a hill due west of Chuliencheng but 
by noon began to evacuate this hill. The Japanese reserves 
who had come on to Conical Hill were launched against them 
and a general pursuit ordered. Meanwhile one company 
from the 12th Division worked its way round to the north of 
Hamatan and held the, Russians till reinforcements came up. 

The position at Hamatan offered no facilities for defence 
and the Russians who were huddled up at the bottom of a 
valley subject to' a murderous fire from the surrounding heights 
surrendered at 5-0 p.m. 

The Russian losses in the two days*^ engagement were 
2,327 men, 21 field guns and 8 maxims, the Japanese casualties 
being less than 1,000. 

• The skilful disposition of the Japanese over a front of 30 
miles enabled them to deceive the Russians as to the point 
of the main attack and prevented the latter gaining information 
of the presence of the howitzers which came as a complete 
surprise to them. 

The Japanese made a frontal attack most of which was 
across an open plain with no cover, their small losses are 
due to the assistance they received from the artillery fire 
which being partly frontal and partly enfilading made the Rus- 
sian trenches untenable. 

The Russian position taken section by section was strong 
but had no depth, so that if any section gave way there was 
no possibility of remedying the disaster which must ensue and 
no secorrd position was prepared to cover a retirement. The 
reserves were so placed that they were not available as re- 
inforcements during the actual fighting for the passage of the 
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On 13th June General Oku advanced from 

against a Russian force moving south towards Port Afthur. 

Bis main body was detailed to hold the Russians in the 
neighbourhood of Telissu while a detached column outflanked 

‘■^'^"^The Russians who were posted in great strength between 
To-Fang-Shin and Lung-Wang Miao {see plan ill) antici- 
pated a frontal attack only, such as the exigencies of the 
ground compelled the Japanese to^make at an- , Yn. 

’ On 14th June the Japanese artillery on the heights Yu- 
Kia-Tun to Sung-Kia-Tun bombarded the Russian position for 
two hours without much result. During the "‘S^t under c^er 
of darkness the Japanese centre advanced to Ta- Yang-^au 
the column on the left having meanwhile reached 
Lin<^. The troops on the right were ordered to extend from 
Wen-Kia-Tun to Sung-Kia-Tun and hold their ground. 

Battle of Wang‘Kia-Tun. {See Plan III). 

At ^-30 A M., on the 15th June 1904 the artillery duel 
commenced and three hours later the Japanese centre »mdep 
heavy fire from guns near Shaij-Chi,_ advanced against the 
Russian right and soon received assistance from the ieifc 

wing whose flank attack now began to develofi. ^ ^ 

This left wing on reaching Kau-Kia-Tun advanced Ki 
three columns, one to Hung-Kia-Tun_ to cut off the enemv s. 
retreat, one against Wang- Kia-Tun in prolongation of her 
centre and ohe towards Ma-Kia-Fang-Shin to menace 
enemy’s rear. To check this movernent the Russians planted 
guns on Lung-Tan Shan which aided by^ those at pan-Chi 
Lrassed but did not stop the advancing line. Meanwhile 
the Russians attacked with vigour the Japanese nght^to 
which a purely defensive had been assigned. Ihey 

were twice strengthened from the reserves, nor was the pres-. 
Ture relieved till the cavalry riding in from. Pe-Tsi-Vo road 
threatened the Russian left rear. „ • . j 

The Japanese noW in turn assumed the ofensive Md , 
at \ P.M. the Russians, attacked in front and on both flanks,, 
retired in confusion on Kaiping. The Russian losses in- 
cluding prisoners were estimated as 7,000 to 10, with 14 
guns,thd Japanese lost 1,163 killed and wounded. General; 
Oku’s array consisted of 3 divisions and a ^vdlry 

opposed to which the Russians had 30 battalicms,. a 

brigade and the artillery of three divisions. A British 
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who was present reports" My impressions are practically 
conHned to the awful effects of artillery which forcrs infant^ 
to deploy at 4 miles, and once it gains superiority of fire 
mows all opposition down. I shall never forget the Lssian 
batteries in the centre being silenced ^ 

General Stackleberg s force was crowded on a narrow 

front in a position which invited an enveloping movement on 

both flanks, and as the Japanese attack developed, the con- 
fined position of the Russians became the target for a con- 
verging fire. ^ 

. the 3rd Japanese Army commenced opera- 

tions against Feng-Shui-Ling occupied by 2,000 Russians 
V ho had erected semi-permanent fortifications. Moving on 
a front of 20 miles the Japanese outflanked the position and 
captured it with a loss of 170. An attempt of the Russians 
to retake It was repulsed. On 30th June the Japanese 
occupied Mo-Tien-Ling without fighting, on 4th July under 
cover of a thick fog the Russians made three desperate at- 
tempts to recapture this position but were repulsed The same 
day the Japanese occupied Taling. On 6th July General 
Oku advanced against Kaiping which was captured on the 
pth with a loss of less than 200 men. 

; Heavy rains now delay operations* 
y At the end^ of June^ Marshal Oyama was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces in Manchuria 
which are now distnbuted as follow : 

base at ^-ntang {see Plan, 
n occupies Mo-Tien Pass with their right flank near Tai- 
Tse-Ho. 

2nd Army 'under Oku with base at Dalny occupies flat 
cbuntry from sea towards Feng-Shui-Lin^ . 

3rd. Array under Nodzu with base at Taku-Shan filling 
the gap between other^armies occupies the hills overlookinS 
the plain east of Hai-Cheng. ^ 

On the 13th July the Japanese occupied Ying-Kau whicfi 
now became the base for 2nd Army;, . 

. On tSth July Kuroki advanced against Hai-Hb-Yen on 
Liaoyang rwd where Rupians had constructed strong de- 
fensive works. The- tnam force bombarded the position on 
morning of 19th and^ by evening gained the heights to the 
north-west of Hsx-Ho-Yen, nwanwhile a flanking party which 
bad been sent vta Moen-Ti Pass cut into the. Russian line 
of retreat. . The Japanese casualties were about 520 the 
Russians about' double this number. '* j 






Battle of Ta^Shih-Chiao. 


Although but a small engagement .it is important in soi 
far that the Japanese for the first time abandoned the 
German formation which was found to be too costly and 
adopted a more extended line. 


On 24th July 1904 Oku commenced an attack on the 
Russian position covering Ta-Shih-Chiao. This extended 
for 10 miles from east to west and was held by 5 divisions 
and 100 guns posted in strong defensive works. During .the 
day the battle consisted of an artillery duel, the advantage 
resting with the Russians. When night fell the Japanese 
infantry pushed forward and at 10 A.M. rushed the first line of 
trenches near Ta-Ping-Ling. Successive attacks were made 
through the night and by daybreak the Japanese had captured 
all the heights overlooking Ta-Shih-Chiao, which was burnt 
and evacuated by the Russians the same day. The Japan^e 
casualties were 1,070 the Russians being double this number. 

On 30th July a general advance was made by. right and « 
centre of the Japanese line resulting in two separate battles. 

Battle of Kti-Shu-Lin^ [ 

{XangTsU'Ung^ 

Two divisions of the Russians with corresponding artil- 
lery took up a defensive position at Ku-Shu* Lin which 
I Kuroki attacked on 31st July. By evening the Russian 

ji. flanks were both driven back but the centre held their 

ground. The next morning the attack was resumed and 
the position captured by noon, the Russians retiring to 
An-Ping. At the same time as above Kuroki attacked 2^ 
divisions and 4 batteries of Russians at Yang -Tzu- Ling, at 
stubborn resistance was offered and the position was no| 
carried till the next morning, the Russians retiring oi3| 

. Ta*Ho-Yen. ^ 

The Japanese losses were 946, the Russians probabljp 
over, 2,000, with fl field guns and 268 prisoners. 

■„ . Battle <f 

. On 30th and 31st July 1904 the Jap^ese successfully 
attacked the heights to the north of To-Mu-Chan whi^ fiaq 
been strongly intrenched by the Russians and compelled tho- 
• latter to retire on Hai-Cheng. The Russian force Vhtch- 
consisted of 3 divisions and 7 batteries lost about 3,000 meif ; 
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and 6 guns. No details are given of the Japanese force 
which was probably part of Nodzu’s army, beyond that their 
losses were 860. On 2nd August the Russians evacuated 
Hai-Cheng retiring on An-Shan-Chan, the former place and 
Niu-Chuang were occupied by the Japanese the following day. 

Against the Russian concentration at Liaoyang the 
Japanese plan of operations w'as as follows : — 

Oku on the left with 3 divisions and Nodzu in the centre 
with 2 divisions were to close in on Liaoyang from the south 
and south-east w’hile Kuroki’s Army of 3 divisions were to 
work round the Russian left flank and endeavour to get astride 
of the railway north of Liaoyang and cut their line of com- 
munications. 

Kuropatkin anticipating this move detailed sufficient 
troops to hold in check the 2nd and 3rd Japanese Armies, 
while with the bulk of his forces he hoped to overwhelm 
Kuroki. 

On 23rd August 1904 the Russians were holding a chain 
of outposts from An-Shan-Chan by Kao Feng-Shu to Hung- 
Sha-Ling and thence to the Tai-Tse*Ho. {See Plan IV.) 

. On this date Kuroki commenced to attack and by the 26th 
had driven a wedge into the centre of the Russian left but as 
the wings held firm and the Japanese were assailed in increas- 
ing numbers they could barely maintain their ground. The 
Japanese continued the attack on the 27th and by nightfall 
had captured all the positions east of Tang- Ho. On the 
26th the 2nd and 3rd Japanese Armies advanced on An-Sban- 
Chan the Russians gradually falling back to their main posi- 
tion consisting of 3 lines the first of which was a line of small 
hills at right angles to the railway 6 miles south of 
Liaoyang. The Russian rear guard had successfully accom- 
plished its task and Oku was unable to attack this main position 
till the 29th. During the night of spth-soth the 2nd and 3rd 
Armies brought up the rest of their artillery ancT* at dawn 
opened a severe fire on the Russian position which lasted all 
day. At duslc the infantry who had deployed under cover of 
standing millet assaulted but were repulsed with considerable 
loss. The 1st Army which had crossed the Tang- Ho the 
previous day joined in this general assault and the same night 
Bent two columns across the Taitse-Ho near Lien-Tao-Wan. 

At 2-0 A.M. on the 31st the 2nd and 3rd Armies again 
assaulted and were again repulsed. The day was spent in an 
artillery duel, the japauiese reserves being brought ug to the 
front. Towards evening the Japanese artillery began a 
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pid fire preparation of the whole position taking it in sec- 
t^ns and an hour later the infantry were launched against the 
oosition in a general assault for the 3rd time in 34 hours, 
^erywhere the assault had failed but the order came to re- 
inforce and assault again before daybreak. Kuroki had, 
however, reached as far as Santsago and was moving towards 
Yentai thus turning the left of the Russian position which was 
evacuated the same night. 

The battle is remarkable for the persistency with which 
the Japanese infantry time after time made frontal assaults on 
strong positions in spite of heavy losses. Their losses were 
about 25,000, the Russians considerably less. The Japanese 
armies are estimated as being less than double the strength 
of the Russians and although they were unable to cut off the 
line of retreat by the railway, the Russians were unsuccessful 
in their attempt to destroy the ist Army. 

No mention has been made of the siege of Port Arthur. 
We know that several assaults have been made and that after 
severe losses the Japanese have gained some of the outlying 
forts but without further details it is impossible to draw any 
military lessons from these operations. 


Summary^ 


Up to the end of August the Japanese armies have 
advanced as far as Liaoyang. Port Arthur stUl hoIds out, the 
Russians have withdrawn their forces and delayed to some 
extent the Japanese advance without incurring any irreparable 
disasters but the advantages of the campaign up to date are 
with the Japanese and are due to better training, leading, 
generalship, initiative, organisation and determination to do 
or die. 


Strategy. 


This war exemplified the following strategic lessons 

(i) The enormous advantage possessed by the power 

which had command of the sea particularly when 
the theatre of operations has an extensive sea- 
board. 

(ii) The disadvantages of a long single line of railway 

as the only means of communication with the 
base. . 

(iii) The necessity for mobile transport to move troops 
laterally from main lines of communications. 


RU^so-japanese war. 

The Ja^nese being able to operate considerably 
further from their sea bases than the Russians 
from the railway, this too in a mountainous 
country with but few roads. ^ 

(iv) The value of fortified harbours even when the 

command of the sea is lost. ^ 

The importance of Port Arthur to both belligerents is 
due to Its being the only ice free naval base Rus- 
sia has in the east should it fall she cannot hope 
to regain command of the sea during the war 
even were her Baltic Fleet in Far Eastern waters' 
As long as the garrison holds out the majority of 
the Japanese Navy and a large land force are 
employed m the siege and blockade all of whom 
might otherwise be utilised in furthering the pre- 
sent land campaign or causing a diversion in the 
direction of Vladivostock. 

(v) While the Russians held the mountain passes 

j A Japanese armies were 

extended over a front of loo miles the various 
fractions being separated by mountains with but 
tew and bad lateral communications. Kuropatkin 
seems to have missed an opportunity in wot at. 
tacking them in detail but presumably after being 
defeated in the opening battles of the campaign 
he considered his forces too weak to attempt any 
oitensive movements, ■ '' 

Tadics. 

"" following 

(i) An attack on a defensive position cannot be sue- 
wssfulty carried out without considerable losses 
Half hearted measures are worse than useless and 
an attack when once commenced must, in spite of 
temporary reversp and severe losses, be vi<ro- 

„ . ■^oooly prosecuted as long as there is sk hope“of 

. (ii) The Japanese whenever ground permitted attacked 

frnm extending 

" ■ to feel round the 
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flanks (a manoeuvre which allows the enemy 
on interior lines to change his plans accordingly) 
but by columns previously detached, who were in 
a position ready to operate as soon as the frontal 
attack commenced. 

(iii). The Japanese Infantry in the attack have 
latterly moved in a more extended formation, had 
they been as widely extended as is usual with our 
infantry it is doubtful whether they could have 
hacked their way through obstacles. 

(Iv). The Russian defensive positions were as a rule 
overcrowded. 

(v) . The necessity in rear guard actions of falling 

back to a senes of defensive positions instead 
of holding out too long in one position. 

(vi) . The value of the study of the theatre of war 

previous to the opening of hostilities. Without 
good maps and a thorough knowledge of the 
country it would have been impossib^le for the 
Japanese armies to move and act in such complete 
tactical unison when operating on a front of 100 
miles. 

(vii) . The Japanese have made great use of night 
attacks and night marches to get into position 
at dawn and as far as is known always with success! 

(viii). The full use of spade and pick and the value 
of ruses were neglected by the Russians at the 
beginning of the campaign, 

(ix). The mobility of the Japanese to a great extent 
depends on their transport arrangements. Ope- 
rating in a mountainous country with but. few 
roads the diflBculties must be very great. A 
detailed study of their Transport Department in 
which ponie.s, mules and coolies are all used both 
for pack and draught purposes would doubtlessly 
furnish some useful lessons. 

As regards artillery— - 

(i). The value of the field howitzer was demonstrated 
at the battle of the Yalu and again at Liao yang. 

_ (ii). The artillery duel is still a prelude to all large 
battles and the army whose aftillery can silence 
the enetny^s guns immediately gains an enormous 
advantage. (See report on battle of Wa-Fang- 
Kau). 
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(Hi). Artillery are called on at times to sacrifice them- 
selves for the benefit of the other arms, and must 
be prepared to take all risks. But any battery 
attempting to move in the open within medium 
range of quick firing guns must expect to be 
put out of action. The importance of cover to 
artillery in the attack is as great as when they 
are on the defensive 

(iv) The Japanese carry 20 per cent of high explosive 
shells with their field guns but further details of 
their effect are required before their value is 
proved. 

(v) The “ Times ” correspondent mentions " hand 
howitzers ” having been brought into the firing 
line at Liaoyang. This is apparently a new and 
unknown weapon, 

(vi) In all the battles the Japanese artillery have been 
handled with great tactical success especially in 
their method of concentrating fire on successive 
posts of the enemy’s position. 

(vii) Guns which are over-matched in the preliminary 
artillery duel must be withdrawn before they are 
put definitely hors de combat. 

No details have been received as to the action of the 
cavalry with either army. 

Finally the personal element, 

The Japanese have been described by correspondents as 
the finest infantry in the world and their persistency in assault 
after continuous fighting and severe losses has won the admi- 
ration of all soldiers. 

The Russian soldier despite valour and resignation is 
inferior to the Japanese in discipline and what is still more 
important fights with indifference under compulsion, whereas 
with the Japanese this is a war for an idea which penetrates 
all from minister to husbandman 

Whether this letter is authentic or not, the sentiment is 
probably near the truth. 

When the tijne comes for the Japanese to fight on the 
defensive their courage is not likely to fail them, but when the 
l^ussians have to take the offensive, will they show the reckless 
gsHantry and dash that have been so conspicuous in the 
^panese ^ ^ , 

*■ Reported letter from Russian Staff Officer published in Osvo^ 
hozhienie. • ^ 
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By Major J. C. Rimington, r.e. 


The late Boer war was responsible for teaching us many 
lessons in regard to the advances of military science and, the 
altered conditions of warfare caused thereby and, although all 
these had been foreseen and foretold by thoughtful soldiers, 
yet the innate conservatism of the British army had refused 
to admit the necessity for any changes. Strong arguments 
had been brought forward by these clear-sighted individuals 
to prove that in consequence of the enormous improvements 
in arms of precision, radical changes in our battle training 
were necessary, that parade-ground movements under fire had 
become impossible and that the highest training of the intel- 
ligence and daring of the individual must supplant the soulless 
movements and lack of initiative of the over-drilled soldiers ; 
yet our military authorities, imbued with the old-fashioned 
ideas, would have none of these ideas of reform. There were, 
however, I believe, some regiments in the Indian Army who 
of their own initiative had begun to move in the right direction 
and even before the war were training their men in tactic? 
suited to meeting a well-armed foe. 

The Boer war quickly dispelled all Illusions on the subject 
and caused us to grasp the new conditions. The cardinal 
points that were impressed upon us were the increased power 
of the rifle, the value of cover, the difficulties of reconnaissance, 
the reduced effect of the shock action of cavalry, the moral 
effect of artillery ffre, and the apparent advantage conferred 
upon the defensive by the improvements in firearms. The 
official recognition of _ these altered conditions and the im- 
proved system of training necessitated thereby, as embodied 
in our latest text- books, has placed our army in a leading 
position amongst civilized troops, as a force practically trained 
in actual war tactics. 

It is true that even now there are those who contend 
that we have gone too far in our deductions from a war in which 
We were confronted by an army of irregulars, and who say 
that, should we be pitted against European troops, we should 
suffer for our adoption of extreme extensions, the instruction 
of our men in the use of cover, the dispersion and conpeal- 
mentof gyms, and so on. It is not rnj^ purpose to argue: these 
points here, as thqy are being continually dtacussed, and I 
'would leave them in abler bands. I wpuld merely remark that, 
in my humble opinion, if men are taught in telfigently the 
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: , | value of extended movements, the use of cover, etc., they will 

: ; be all the better trained and better disciplined for their woflf^ 

: when the exigencies of the situation compel them to move in 

, : closer order and afford little scope for the intelligent use of 

, cover: in other words, if men are trained to the hic^hest 

^ ; ; standard they can the more easily adapt themselves to a Tower 

one. There is, however, one lesson of the Boer war which it 
i:; has constantly struck me, we have not fully realized ; and 

this IS the more remarkable, since it is to be derived from the 
; factor, which, to my mind, contributed more than any other 

I towards giving the Boers the powers to stand up against us ^ 

to defeat our armies and to prolong the war for manv months 
after their mam forces had been dispersed. That 'factor is 
i i mobility. 

,i , Some people may contest this conclusion and maintain 

■ I; that It was in marksmanship that the Boers excelled. From 

j: the evidence given before the War Commission, however, it 

i;j would appear that -the general opinion of our senior officers is 

rj that the average shooting of the Boers was little above that 

I'l of our men. Now, m the 1870 war, the French armed with the J 

|l Chassepot' had certainly the advantage in shooting over the 

! ! Germans who used the needle gun, yet this was not a decisive i 

j factor in the war ; in the same way the Boers, deprived of 

j their mobility, could never have stood against the forces we' 

I brought against them even had they been twice as good' 

r marksmen as they were. Take away their horses from them ' 

f and how would they have fared in their invasion of Nataly- I 

fil even against the 12,000 to 15,000 men who faced them at 

p the outset? Who could have believed that a highly-trained 

P and well-organised force of 1 2,000 British troops could have 

i| been shut up and reduced to absolute impotence by a force 

i| of in-egulars only slightly superior to them in numbers? How 

Ij could the Boers have maintained the siege of Ladysmith and 

i| resisted BuIIer’s army on the Tugela at the same time, had not 

j their great mobility given them the power of always being i 

i able to concentrate in force with the utmost rapidity when- 

j ever their defensive line was threatened? Note, too, how' 

;l when our troops were first advancing to the relief of Ladysmith, 

I the mobile Boer commandoes were able to encircle each 

i detached body in turn: so that whilst White was belea- .i 

' guered in Ladysmith, Hildyard was surrounded at Estcourt and 

;• Burton practically the same at Moor anti yet in neither I 

* case couMour troops strike decisively at their mobile enemy. , 

Lat^ on in tlic war it was this mobility that caus^ us so I 
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many " regrettable incidents and made it so difficult for us 
to put a stop to the depredations of the Boer guerilla leaders.' 

^ Finally it was only by meeting mobility with mobility and 
by the wise measures taken to lessen and obstruct their mobility, 
that we were able to compass the final subjection of the Boers! 
But great as were the results gained by the Boers from this 
trait of theirs, there can, I think, be little doubt that had their 
forces been wielded with a more comprehensive and definite 
strategy, the results would have been far greater. If, instead 
of using this great element of power in detached efforts, they 
had adapted it with more singleness of purpose to a carefully 
thought-out strategic plan of campaign how much more 
effective would it have been ! For instance, had Louis Botha’s 
advice at the Krygsraad on the 24tb November been taken 
and the commandoes south of the Tugela pressed on united 
against Pietermaritzburg, how altered would have been the 
situation. Bullet’s relief army would have been severed in two 
and the advanced portion would have hid its communications 
cut and all its supplies stopped. In Lord Roberts’ march via 
Kimberley on Bloemfontein, the Boers gave us one specimen 
of the strategic value of their mobility in the capture of the 
convoy of 1 80 wagons at DeKiel’s drift, but, fortunately for 
us, they did not see what potentialities that mobility erabracedv 
Had they collected an army of 20,000 or 30,000 men and 
refusing to be , drawn into a general engagement, had they 
contented themselves with crushing detached bodies, cutting 
off supplies and harassing our lines of communications how 
would Roberts’ army of 34,000 men, dependent as it was 
entirely on its supply train, then have fared ? Even as it was 
the capture of this one convoy of 180 wagons out of a total 
of 600, threw it on short rations and any further depletion of 
its supplies would have jeopardised its existence. It is a' 
subject well worthy of deep reflection, how we should have 
been able to carry on our invasion, had the Boers' confined 
themselves to acting in strength against our communications. 

We must not, however, confine ourselves only to the 
Boer war for our deductions concerning the value of mobility. 
That war looms large in our eyes, because it is the most 
recent and one of the most obstinate, in which we have ever 
been engaged ; but we must also remember that its conditions 
were quite exceptional and altogether different to those which 
would face us in a conflict with European troops. ' 
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that mobility has been sought fo^by 
because it gives him all thf advantaVerS 
allows him to concentrate superior numbers against his slower^ 
moving opponent and so probably to defeat hi! forces in detaJ 
The study of Napoleon’s campaigns will show how much 
he depended for success on the energy and rapidity of his 
movements ; how he would hurl hinaself suddenly on one of 
his opponents and destroy him and then turn quickly on the 
other. It was one of his guiding principles always^ to take 
the initiative and then when his opponents 
doubtful where the blow would fall, rlpTa conl'hf; 
tions and marches he would defeat them in detail From hi<! 
first campaign in Italy in 1796 when be detached the Pied- 
montese first and then defeated the Austrians, until his last in 
1815 when he burst across the Belgian frontier and had dS 
feated Blucher before the surprised Allies could concentrafe 
to meet him, this rapidity of movement and energetic initia- 

tive, with a very few exceptions, characterised all his opera- 
tions. Sorneofhis own sayings will show how highly he 
valued mobility. Colonel James in modern strategy avfotes 
his favorite motto" Activite, Activite. Vitesse. ’’ Colonel 
Yosch von Wartenburgrecalls others:" I maybe accused of 
rphness but never of slowness. ’’ " In war he only knew of 

three things .• to march daily thirty miles, give battle, and then 
bivouac in peace ; strategy is the art of making use of time' 
and space : I am less chary of the latter than of the 
former : space we can recover, lost time never. ” This- 
witer also says : “ what more especially strikes us in 
Mapoleon s strategy during this time is the rapidity of bis 
movements : that rapidity which jomini compared to lightning 
and which led the French soldiers to remark in 1805 T ‘The 
Emperor has invented a new method of waging war • he 
makes use of our legs instead of our bayonets. ’ ’’ To investi- 
gate thoroughly the bearing which mobility had on the 
success of Napoleon would require much, more space than can 
be devoted to it in an article of this description and it must be 
left to the reader to study for himself. . 

Coming down to more modern times, Stonewall Jackson’s 
campaign on' the Shenandoah valley is an excellent 
example of the value of mobility. 

Again it was mobility in 1870 that enabled the German 
armies to encircle Bazame’s array at Metz, and later on to crush 
the iilfated Macmahon’s force at Sedan. 
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. The above are all examples of the advantage of the 
"comparative mobility of forces composed principally of infan- 
try, but they do not include specimens of that superiority of 
iijovement which I wish particularly to emphasize, vis., the 
itiobility of the mounted man. 

There are of course many instances in European warfare 
where the action of cavalry has had brilliant and far-reaching 
effect : as, for instance, in von Bredow’s famous charge at 
Rezonville, when by sacrificing his brigade he gave the 
Prussians time to bring up fresh troops and check the over- 
whelming masses of the French, and thus assisted in closing 
the mouth of the trap, which eventually effected the doom of 
Bazaine’s army ; or again at Eylau, when Napoleon’s army 
was broken in two by the annihilation of Angereaw’s corps, ti e 
day was saved by hurling Murat with his cavalry on the vic- 
torious Russian columns, thus restoring the French line until 
Davout’s flank attack began to take effect : or at Marengo 
where Kellerman’s cavalry threw themselves impetuously on 
the flank of the great Austrian column while Desaix dashed 
with his corps at its head, thereby turning disaster into vic- 
tory : or again at Dresden in 1S13, w'hich was a great day 
for cavalry, as the pouring rain had soaked the ammunition 
of the allied infantry to such an extent that they could not get 
their muskets to go off, and they thus fell an easy prey to the 
French cavalry. These incidents however exemplify more 
the tactical employment of cavalry and give us little informa- 
tion regarding its strategical value, except that in the first 
instance given, the tactical action had undoubtedly great 
stratigical effect. 

No one had a keener appreciation of the value of each 
arm than Napoleon, and although he doubtless employed- 
. huge masses of cavalry* and made 
under Napoleon the nambet. of great use of them tacticaliy, yet. In- 

as-much as the cavalry of that day 
* ° were not self-contained and could not 

act independently without infantry, he never utilized them for 
any great strategical strokes. 

During the Napoleonic era the only cavalry that were, or 
could, be, used strategically -w'ere the Cossacks ; these irregular 
horsemen owing to their being trained to the use of firearms 
and also to their peculiar methods of fighting were well suited, 
to act indeperidentiy ; in fact they combined the attributes of 
moderate infantry with the mobility of cavalry. - The result off 
the meeting of Nap'-deon’s cavalry with these Cossacks in 
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1812 is an object-lesson. Although up to that time the French 
cavalry were second to none in Europe, yet they could make 
no headway against the Cossack swarms and the latter con- 
tributed Largely to the defeat and destruction of the Grand 
Army. On the field of Borodino they did their share by 
threatening the French left at a critical moment and thus 
delayed the final attack which was to complete the victory ; 
on the night after the battle they raided the French lines and 
caused the whole force to stand to arms. At Moscow they 
held the French army in such an iron grip that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that the latter could obtain food and 
forage, and even the intrepid Murat found himself constrained 
to protect his cavalry, when foraging, with infantry and guns ; 
near Gorodina, Platoff with 6,000 Cossacks swept away the 
Emperor’s escort and was within an ace of capturing Napoleon 
himself ; and throughout the disastrous retreat, the Cossacks 
harried the French forces like a pack of wolves, effectually 
preventing all foraging and wiping out detached parties and 
stragglers. 

In the Russo-Turkish war too we have some notable 
instances of the skilful use of mobile columns by Generals 
Gourkho and Skobeleff. 

From the Franco- Prussian war of 1870-71 we can 
gather little information regarding the independent strategic 
use of cavalry, although the German Cavalry were highly 
trained and had a great numerical strength over the French ; in 
fact, after the first period of the war, they had practically no 
rivals at all to contest the field with. It is true they were 
used to act as a screen and obtain information for their own 
armies, but owing to the lack of boldness with which they 
were handled, even in this r6!e they were occasionally 
found wanting. When Macmahon’s army started on its disas- 
trous march from Chalons to Sedan, it was not the German 
Cavalry that detected the movement, the information was 
received by wire from London! Again when an effort was 
being made from the south-east to relieve Paris, the Ger- 
man Cavalry lost touch wi& the “ Army of the Loire” and 
reported that that array, consisting of 100,000 men, which 
was in reality within a few miles of them, had disappeared. 

Perhaps, however, the most striking examples of the in- 
dependent use of mounted troops are afforded to us in the 
War of Seccession in America, in which mounted men played 
so important a r6!e. 
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Throughout this war the Confederates were terribly out" 
numbered by the Federals ; but due principally to the higher 
training of their men under splendid leaders and the conse- 
quent superior mobility of their forces, they were able to hold 
out against overwhelming odds for nearly four years. 

In the earlier stages of the war, the South had large 
bodies of mounted troops, composed principally of men well 
versed in horsemanship and accustomed to outdoor pursuits 
such as tend to make good soldiers. These bodies of cavalry 
under leaders of high ability, made themselves a terror to the 
armies of the North; they were constantly surprising and 
raiding round them, paralyzing their movements, seizing their 
supplies, etc., and almost Invariably escaping with little or no 
loss. The materia! effect of these raids was often great, but 
the moral effect was far greater. 

As it was with us in the Boer war, so in the American 
civil war, it was only by learning the lessons which their 
enemies had taught them, by providing their armies 
with large masses of cavalry and by drawing the cordon 
tighter around their foes, so as to destroy their mobility, 
that the North were ultimately enabled to crush the South, 
It will be interesting to glance at some of these raids and see 
with what troops they were carried out and what was their 
actual effect. . - 

The first great ride of the Confederate Cavalry leader 
Stuart, which made his name so famous, was undertaken 
with 1,200 men and two guns. In two days he rode round 
McClellan’s army in the Peninsula, located its positions, broke 
History of tha Cavalry its raiUvay Communications, destroyed 
of the Army of Northern vir- somc transports oo the Pammuhey ; 

bird^Y.th^nyd^^’sta'Ja ^umt large quantities of stores and 
Cavalry, journaUfthe Unit- brou^lit in 1 65 prisoners ai^d over 

edSUras Cavalry A^ociation. ^ 

of only one man. 

The second of his raids was still more effective. In this, 
taking 1,800 men and four guns with him, he again circled 
round the army of the Potomac in three days, dashed into 
Pennsylvania, captured Charabersburg, destroyed much 
public property and stores and returned w'ith twelve hundred 
horses and several hundred prisoners. This raid caused 
considerable consternation in the Federal capital and had 
an immense physical and moral effect on the Federal cavalry 
3 -s they not only ruined their horses in their fruitless en- 
deavours to arrest Stuart’s progress, but they 
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their own deficiencies : further the movement of the whole 
array of the Potomac was delayed and thus valuable time 
was gained for the recuperation of Lee’s disheartened army. 

In his third ride round the army of the Potomac, btuart 
look three brigades of cavalry with him, raided into Mary- 
land, captured a large supply train of 125 wagons, destroyed 
railways, burned bridges and joined General Lee at Gethysburg 
five days later. The results of this raid were however 
pTeatly discounted by the fact that the absence of his cavalry 
leader with a large part of the cavalry deprived Lee of valu- 
able information which probably contributed to some extent 
towards his subsequent defeat at Gethysburg. 

In the western theatre of war there were two Confederates 
who made themselves conspicuous by emulating Stuart’s 
example and conducted daring raids, wfiich had a consi- 
derable effect on the operations in those parts. These were 
Morgan and Forrest and their exploits were directed prin- 
cipally against the communication of Grants’ army of the 
West. Morgan, in his official report of a raid he made into 
Kentucky in 1 852, summed up the results as follows; 
" I left Knoxville on the 4th day of this month (July) with 
about 900 men and returned to Livingston with 1,200, hav- 
ing been absent 24 days, during which time I travelled 1,000 
miles, captured seventeen towns, destroyed all the Govern- 
ment supplies and arms in them, dispersed about 1,500 home 
guards, and paroled nearly 1,200 regular troops. 1 lost in 
killed, w'ounded and missing of the number that I carried 
into Kentucky about ninety,” A feature of this raid was 
the use Morgan made of a telegraph operator, who, -carry- 
ing a portable battery, connected up with the wires, read 
oft several of the enemy’s despatches and sent orders counter- 
manding the movements of the troops sent to intercept 
him. Morgan also enjoyed himself immensely by sending 
amusing though hardly coraplimeutary messages to various 
leading men of the North ! ■ 

About the same time Forrest marched with a cavalry 
force into Western Tennessee, captured Murfrusboro’ with 
its garrison including General Crittenden, fell on detached 
ppsts and seized convojrs. These raids had the effect of 
weakening the hostile armies by compelling them to- detach 
strong guards for their communications. ■ 

These two intrepid leaders, with comparatively ismall 
bodies of rriounted men, made continual inroads on Kentucky 
and Tennessee and harassed the enemy’s detached posts and 
depots. 
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increased enormously and with it has correspondingly in- 
creased the efficiency of cavalry armed with the rifle. 

We thus find that, after all, we are driven to drawino- 
our conclusions from the Boer war, as that is the only wa'r 
of recent date, in which the mounted man armed with the 
powerful rifle of_ the present day, has been largely used ; 
and if we consider how effective was the resistance of the 
half-trained ill-organized Boer forces against our highly 
disciplined army we can hardly fail to be impressed with* the 
effectiveness of a mounted force armed with weapons of 
precision. 

Now considering all our painful experience in the late 
war in regard to the value of mobility, have we done anything 
to show that we have learnt anything from that experience and 
that we have realized that mobility is a most important element 
in warfare ? As far as 1 know we have done practically 
nothing. The army at home is being reorganized, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether this will increase its efficiency. 
The army in India is being redistributed and reorganized 
and this will doubtless make it a more efficient weapon but 
1 have heard of no steps being taken to make it more mobile. 
Have we increased our cavalry or added to the number of 
horses we maintain or reorganized our system of remounts ? 
I believe not. We have indeed raised a force of Imperial 
Yeomanry at home, but it is only to replace the old Yeomanry; 
also we have developed our schools for training mounted 
infantry, by which we hope to supplement at a cheap cost and 
with an inferior article our weak force of cavalry. 

We have not increased our regular cavalry, and at home 
we still have nearly two men to every horse. The war 
strength of our cavalry regiments on the Home Establish- 
ment is, I understand, still three squadrons, whilst foreign 
armies have four or six squadrons and each of their squadrons 
is about 25 per cent, stronger than ours. Thus a British 
cavalry division would be greatly outnumbered by that of 
a foreign opponent, a serious defect when we consider that 
the cavalry are the " eyes and ears ” of an army 1 

Perhaps the reluctance to increase our mounted troops is 
due to those loud-voiced critics, who declare that the days 
of cavalry are over. It seems hardly credible that these men 
cannot see that it was entirely due to the Boers all being 
mounted that we were compelled to spend two hupdred 
millions on the war. The days of cavalry over. I 
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The days of cavalry as a decisive factor in warfare are 
only just beginning ; but not the cavalry of the old 
accepted type — cavalry that can only use cold steel and charge 
knee-to-knee is as obsolete as the knights of the Middle Ages ; 
but in their place has risen a cavalry of a higher grade, those 
^■ho can match infantry in their power of attack and defence 
and far excel them in the speed with which they can transmit 
that power to decisive points. 

It is not to be supposed from this that the shock effect of 
cavalry is depreciated. Far from it. The cavalry charge in 
the future will be as effective as it has been in the past, and 
it is as necessary as the bayonet charge is for infantry ; but it 
must hold an analogous position in cavalry tactics. Inas- 
much as infantry of the present time would be useless, if 
armed, as of old, only with the pike, so cavalry that use only 
the ‘ arme blanche’ can have little tactical effect on the battle- 
field of to-day ; but, relying on the rifle as their primary 
weapon and shock action as the secondary mode of attack, the 
utility of cavalry has increased out of all proportion to that of 
other arms. 

It is acknowledged with us that we cannot afford to keep 
up huge armies, such as the great, nations on the continent 
have to maintain, and the British nation will not at present 
hear of conscription, It behoves us therefore to use our best 
endeavours to ascertain whether we cannot find in increased 
efficiency of the material a substitute for the vast quantity 
that our rivals possess. In this quality of mobility it seems to 
me that we are likely to find to a great extent the factor that 
we are seeking. This is not claimed to be a novel view, as it 
has already been put forward by more than one distinguished 
British sofdier. 

Fo long ago as 1874 in a remarkable lecture before the 
Royal United Service Institution Sir George (then Colonel) 
Chesney suggested an idea which well deserved more recog- 
nition than it apparently received. He said that as we could 
not contend with the conscript armies of the continent- in point 
of numbers, we should strike out a line for ourselves, influenced 
by the genius and characteristics of our race, " our love of 
ffeedom, aptitude for seif-government, energetic temperament, 
readiness of resource and faculty of invention." He proposed 
that we should have an army of horsemen, trained to the, 
highest degree of excellence to act in either capacity as infan- 
try or cavalry, and that these should be really ‘‘ picked men 
taken from a higher stratum' of society, sturdy, self reliant, 
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intelligent, typical Englishmen,’* With such an army he con- 
tended we could ride through any country in Europe and could 
“ utterly cripple and cofifound an opposing army of vastly 
larger size ; 30,000 men in this way might hold in check 
300,000.” 

He further said ; — " I do not suppose the creation of this 
new force would obviate the necessity for infantry, or artillery 
or engineers ; only —and here is the main points — instead of 
these horsemen being merely a subsidiary body, that the 
other branches would act in offensive warfare as auxiliaries to 
the fighting first line, composed of these our irresistible horse- 
men.” 

A prophetic utterance, the truth of which was greatly 
verified by the Boer war ! If 70,000 or 80,000 irregular horse- 
men, acting independently and with no idea of cohesion or 
strategical unity, could keep at bay for over two years, the 
finest army of 250,000 men the British Empire could furnish, 
who can estimate the power of an equal force composed of 
highly trained, efficient cavalry, wielded by the single will of a 
skilful and experienced general ? Another authority we have 
to quote is one no less clearsighted and deep thinking and fur- 
ther Is one who sets forth the latest ideas of the present day. 
Lieutenant-Colonel James in his excellent work on "Modern' 
Strategy” again and again emphasizes the value of mobility. 
He says : " The certainty that high training will be necessary in ' i 
future war points to progress In organization taking a somewhat t 
different path to what has hitherto been the case. Up to the 
present time every nation has been striving to put the largest 
number of men in the field. Is it not probable that the huge 
armies of today, which cannot be trained to a very high pitch, 
might be vulnerable to the attack of smaller forces brought to 
a more elevated standard of military training ? The huge 
army is very dependent on its communications. These are 
always open to attack by a force of great mobility, able to 
move long distances without much impedimenta. Five thou- 
sand men on horses and bicycles with food and ammunition 
carried on automobiles, able to do fifty or sixty miles a day, 
could carry destruction into the rear of an army and paralyse 
its movements, w’^hile its power of resistance with modern 
weapons is so great that it could fairly hope with its mobility - 
to make good its retreat. ' The raids which. Stuart carried out' ^ 
in 186a will be repeated in the next war on a larger scale aind 
in a more highly-organized manner, and the natioju which- 

thoroughly appreciates the value of mobility and organizes 
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arm:;, accordingly, will go far along the road which leads to 

The communications of an army by railroad 
vital to the large modern army and are easily destroyed. 
fG^S^Commfnding must therefore devote a far larga 
^ wt'inn of his troops to guarding the commumcations than 
formerly the case. This forrJs an additional argument in 
'^^nDort of the smaller but more highly trained force of great 
^ obilitv which would be much more independent of supplies 
up from the base and which would permit of far more 
Sillant strategical combinations than is possible to a larger 

“”'’S--'’^N!w°hr'the case of Europ^n warfare the 
huge masses taking the field wllUend to slow down strategical 
»T><wements because they are difficult to supply. 

Sra raS dly moving force, even if relatively small, which can 
® ove sw^^rnd such comparatively nert bodies, will once 
mom exemplify the value of the Napohanic dictum Activ.te 
Artivite vLsse.’ The nation which first appreciates this fact 
a“e; a considerable portion of 
infrvitablv sain the victory over a sTower opponent.^ 

BefLI proceeding further let us 
tages that pertain to an army which, having all the ^ 

and defensive qualities of an ordinary mixed force, 
tteSional power of rapid movement afforded by being 

““to mHiathe.-\t can strike the en™y 

when and where it pleases, thus compelling him to abandon 

Ms”la^ ^d r:dL^ng him to the condUmn o 

ina himself against the blows that are dealt at him. 

l^it Sn refSe to he drawn into a fight agamsfds will and 

can easily avoid being cornered and '““'/'Ij “ “ ‘rt! 
wealf nnints of the enemy for its attack and can seize imp t 
LTttSegt points, sueh^ as defiles, river-crossings, railway 

junctions, _etc. , , mobility 


attacking him, nor can prepare with any certainty for tend g 
off 'his- attack. '' - ' 
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(3) The foiver of surprise. This is the most potent moral 
element in war. The best-trained and best shooting troops 
in the world may be routed by a much inferior force, which 
effects a surprise upon them. Men who will fight to the last 
when certain death stares them in the face, may flee like 
rabbits if surprised and panic-stricken. This factor must be 
all the more effective against the short service conscript 
armies of the present day. 

(4) The power oj cutting communications. In these 
days of huge armies, relying on railways for their supplies, the 
military transport of wagons and animals has been reduced to 
a minimum, and in consequence the railways are of vital im- 
portance : without them the army cannot be fed and supplied 
and it must disperse for its component parts to exist. A 
mobile force that can move round its enemy, break up his 
railway lines and seize his magazines, will have accomplished 
the greater part of its task without having struck a blow ; 
further it can upset all the enemy's plans for mobilization and 
concentration. 

( 5 ) Superior power of subsistence. A rapidly moving 
force can be far more easily subsisted on the country it is 
passing through than a slow moving one, and when operating 
near the enemy it will often have his captured supplies to 
utilize. It will therefore require less transport. 

( 6 ) The power of computing victory' and lessening de- 
feat. It is evident that if a quick moving force defeats a 
slow opponent, it can continue the action until the latter’s 
destruction is consummated ; whilst, on the other hand, if the 
immobile force defeats its nimble adversary, it has not the 
power of following him up and crushing him. 

We have then clearly indicated for us a means by which 
we can discount to a large extent the numerical superiority 
of our rivals and at the same time take the fullest advantage 
of the characteristics of our race and the resources of the 
empire. Excepting the United States, it would probably be 
hard to find amongst civiUzed nations a better recruiting 
ground for the type of men required than Great Britain and 
her colonies afford. The high individual intelligence, natural 
aptitude for horsemanship, sporting instincts and love of out- 
door pursuits make our fellow subjects the most perfect 
material for military requirements. , 

The Boer war has given us some idea of what the re- 
sources of the Empire in mounted troops are. We sent out 
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, from Great Britain a6,ooo* regular 

f wap coratftission cavalry, 35,000 Imperial Yeomanry 
,k»ti!itu» <!o not give the num. and a number^ of mounted Infantry, 
* '*’**^‘ probably 10,000. Our colonies, ex- 

cluding South Africa, sent contingents amounting to 30,000 
men practically all mounted ; and in South Africa itself 50,000 
men were raised ; though the war statistics do not show what 
proportion of these were mounted, it would probably not be 
less than 10,000 to ia,ooo men. We see then that something 
like 1 10,000 mounted men were furnished for the war in South 
Africa, whilst there remained in reserve not less than 10,000 
cavalry and Yeomanry at home and 25,000 cavalry in India, 
making a total of about 1,45,000 mounted men. The supply 
of horses and mules during the war was enormous 1 3,47,553 
horses and 1,04,270 mules were transported to South Africa, 
in addition to 1,26,37a horses and 3,699 mules purchased in 
that country. This makes the totals 4,74,000 horses and 
1,35,000 mules. 

These figures give us some idea of the potential power of 
the British Empire in mounted troops. Of course it must be 
remembered that a very large part of the above numbers com- 
prised forces hastily collected from distant parts without train- 
ing, organization or equipment and only united by one com- 
mon bond, imperial interests, and had they been collected 
into one array for great operations against a civilised power, 
the want of organization and cohesion would have told seri- 
ously against it. But still it shows us what the capacity of 
the empire for war is ; and were these forces properly orga- 
nised, there can be little doubt that we should be in a posi- 
tion to protect our interests wherever they might be threat- 
ened, even on the continent of Europe. 

In order that these resources should be organised into an 
efficient and effective force what we require first of all is Impe- 
rial federation, that is, that each portion of the Empire should 
bear its share of the burden : the best way to provide this is 
to call upon our colonies to maintain well equipped forces, ■ 
which would be available for use wherever the interests of the 
Empire might demand. 

In return we^ would guarantee them immunity from exter- 
nal attack by maintaining an all-powerful navy, 

^ It is imperative that the control of the ^ navy should bis 
retained in the hands of a central administration, the admiralty, 
who, having full knowledge of the strength and dispositions 
of the enemy's fleet, could take the necessary steps to meet and 
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destroy them. _ As long as our fleet is disposed of by a single 
central authority with a view to strategical considerations” it 
is absolutely impossible for any hostile power to think of an 
invasion of our outlying colonies. The only method of retain- 
ing the strategic control of the navy is for the Central Gov- 
ernment to pay the cost and reserve the right to dispose of the 
naval forces. When the colonies receive a full representation 
in the Imperial Parliament, it will be time enough to ask them 
to pay their share of the cost of the navy. 

The colonies might well be asked then to provide a mili- 
tary contingent towards the maintenance of our' imperial 
interests. The Dominion, according to its new scheme is to 
have an array of 46,000 men with 100,000 reserves in the flrst 
line and another 100,000 in the second. If such an unfortu- 
nate occurrence as a war between this country and the United 
States should ever take place, the defence of Canada must be 
looked upon as an Imperial question and there is very little 
doubt that the offensive with mobile armies of mounted troops 
would be far more likely to bring about the desired result than 
using large masses of infantry, which would give the States 
the time necessary to bring their vast resources into play. 
For their own interests then and from the imperial point of 
view, it would be better that the Dominion should maintain a 
strong force of cavalry say 20,000 men, with a weak force ofc 
infantry capable of expansion by reserves into say 100,000 
men for local defence. 

Again if a force of 10,000 or 13,000 cavalry were main- 
tained by the South African colonies, it would, coupled with 
the S. A. constabulary, be a far more efficient protec- 
tion against possible internal disturbances than the 25,000 
regulars of all arms at present maintained as a garrisons 
there. ^ ' 

In the Australian Colonies and New Zealand we might 
look for another 10,000- cavalry towards the Imperial army 
and here infantry for local defences are almost unnecessaryi 
■ In India we have 36 British and 155 Indian squadrons 
with an effective strength of about 28.000 men exclusive of 
the Imperial service cavaliy pd volunteers, 

. Apart from those in India, our regular cavalry consists 
of 22 regiments having M effective of about 15,000 met* 
(though a large number are not supplied with horsesi) and 
besides these there are about 17,000 Imperial Yeomanry. . ; 

If then we could vely on the colonies maintaining the forces' 
proposed abovoj and it would of course be necessary that they 



should be thoroughly equipped and organised in brigades and 
divisions and trained under an efficient staff, we see that the 
British Empire would dispose of a force of over ioo,oqo cavalry. 
With this strength we should be able to put a cavalry army of 
50,000 men into the field wherever we might wish, and still 
have a similar force in reserve to draw upon and to protect 
our interests elsewhere. 

This computation takes no account of mounted infantry, 
which we should certainly raise from our regular infantry bat- 
talions, as we have been so sedulously training them in the 
mounted infantry schools at home and in India Our autho- 
rities are evidently much enamoured with the mounted infantry 
idea and this hybrid arm undoubtedly performed a very useful 
rdle in South Africa, but it must be recognized and has even 
been accepted by mounted infantry officers in the war {vide 
Colonel Pilcher’s " Some tactical lessons of the Boer war") 
that the whole arrangement is merely a makeshift for reasons 
of economy, and that there is nothing that mounted infantry 
can do, that cavalry cannot do better ; the short time of train- 
ing cannot make the mounted infantry man an adept in horse 
management and horse mastership, and to rely on such men 
in extensive mounted operations would merely clog the wheels, 
for without the necessary knowledge and care of their horses 
they would certainly break them down. It is strange why we 
always send mounted infantry on our small expeditions from 
India in preference to native cavalry, of whom vve have such a 
good and efficient supply. If the cavalry horses are too 
valuable, why not mount the sowars on ponies ? The service 
would be good for the cavalry and they would get more out 
of their ponies with probably a good deal less cost to Gov- 
ernment. 

However as there is not much probability of our cavalry 
being largely increased we must gratefully accept the less 
satisfactory substitute. With a cavalry force, such as we 
have proposed, we- must have a corresponding strength of 
artillery and they must be as mobile as the cavalry, that is 
capable jof marching thirty miles a day for several days at a 
stretch: with this view they must- be provided with extra 
horses, so that the number of horses in each train may be in- 
creased or spare trains taken. Allowing 4 guns per 1,000 
we require that 70 batteries should have the necessary 
mobility.. It is not necessary that these batteries shbuld all' 
be horse artillery, for we do not want galloping, but we want 
them to be capable of doing long distances; A certain 
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number must of course be horse batteries as they would be 
required for acting with the cavalry against cavalry, A 
strong force of Mounted Engineers would also be indispen* 
sable, as the destruction of enemy's communications, depots, 
etc., would be an important part of the rdle of a mounted force, 
and further the whole ' raison d’etre’ of such a force would be 
vitiated, if it was constantly delayed by broken bridges, im- 
passable rivers, etc. Field telegraphs would be impracticable 
fjut a certain number of telegraphists with instruments to 
connect up with the telegraph and telephone lines of the 
country would be invaluable. 

In order that this mounted force should retain its mobi- 


lity when in the field it must be well found in horseflesh and 
so each unit should take with it at least five per cent spare 
horses, though probably they would be able to replenish their 
supply to some extent from the country in which they were 
operating. Ten per cent, also should be kept up at the base, 
which should be constantly supplemented, so that horses 
should not be taken for hard work before they were fit for it. 

As regards transport, it would have to be clearly under- 
stood that a force to be truly mobile must accommodate 
itself with a minimum of transport, but that the transport 
must be oh the very best description and furnished with a- 
large percentage (at least lo per cent ) of spare animals and? 
wagons. It also must be accepted that the force would have 
to live entirely on the country in which it is employed, as 
it would be quite impossible to maintain a system of supplies 
from a base or depdts; consequently the supply wagons 
would only be as many as would be necessary to collect sup- 
plies for say three days. 

Our South African experience seems to show that 
two four-wheeled wagons would be ample to carry all the 
stores, food, entrenching tools, and reserve ammunition for 
each company or squadron. 

Colonel James in ‘ Modern Strategy * says> that "in 
Western Europe experience shows that a force of 100,000 to 
» 20,000 men can, without being far separated, perfectly well 
subsist without magazines or any special arrangement for 
supply during an advance which is interrupted by only single 
day halts.” If this is true for an ordinary force there need 
be no anxiety about a rapidly moving one ; the more so as? 
we expect them to subsist to a large extent on the enemies* 
supplies. •. 





In a European country the question of transport ought to 
be greatly simplified by the use of machanical transport, as 
coal oil or other fuel can always be obtained and the roads 
are good. Motor traction would be particularly useful for 
heavy artillery, ammunition columns and hospitals. 

The field hospitals to accompany such an array would 
have to be reduced to a minimum, as sufficient mobility could 
not be obtained for the ordinary large medical establishment 
authorised without an enormous amount of transport. Any 
large numbers of sick and wounded would probably have to 
be abandoned, with sufficient medical officers to look after 
them, to the enemy’s care 

Hitherto we have only considered the mounted army 
but we should have to support this with a strong infantry force 
with its due complement of other arms. In the first place we 
should require such a force to give us a foothold on the 
enemy's territory, i e., to seize and strengthen a base on his 
coast on which to disembark our army ; as this base would 
have to serve for the organization of the force after landing 
and would contain the depdts of men, horses, supplies and 
ammunition, it would require to be of some extent and would 
have to be protected with redoubts and entrenchments. We 
may note here that the insular position of Great Britain 
which confers on her such an immense advantage in the 
-matter of protection against foreign eneihies is a distinct 
disadvantage when she wishes to transport an expedition 
into an enemy's country, as although she can choose her 
point for attack, yet the sea transport disorganizes all the 
arrangements, unfits the animals for work, and would inevi- 
tably cause delay in starting after debarkation. Moreover 
unless we bad not only coramand of the sea, but absolute 
control over it we could not despatch a force at all, as no 
sane man could contemplate sending a fleet of crowded trans- 
ports to sea, unless they were absolutely safe from attack by 
torpedo boats or submarines. 

After our base of operations had been once firmly estab- 
lished and fortified, its defence could be relegated to reserve 
troops and this would free the mixed force to operate in the 
field in conjunction with the mounted army. Such action 
would be necessitated by the fact that we could noth 
% provide a sufficient strength for our mounted force to 
decisive effect. 

The mixed force would of course consist 
flower of the British army and would therefore 
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high state of efficiency, but it would have to be specially 
trained to rapidity of movement, so that it should at least 
be capable of moving quicker than the eiiemy’s troops • 
this is of the utmost importance, as it must be prepared 
to make forced marches so as to combine with the cavalry in 
unexpected attacks on the enemy. With this end in view 
every thing except his arras and ammunition, his great coat 
and his day’s ration should be carried for the infantry man by 
the transport. As this mixed force would often be called 
upon to make a containing attack or act upon the defensive, 
while the mounted force was operating against the enemy’s 
flanks or rear, it should be well supplied with entrenching 
tools. For the same reasons it should be furnished with a 
powerful artillery as in both those rdles artillery fire is most 
important. Also it must have its own full complement of 
cavalry, which should be not less than an eighth of its strength, 
in order that it may have full knowledge of the enemy’s move- 
ments, may be able to maintain touch with the mounted force 
and may have a strong mobile reserve for resisting an attack 
in strength when it is holding an extended position. We 
may now take a rapid glance at the possible handling of an 
array composed as suggested above. Let us suppose that in 
the event of a European War we are drawn into an alliance 
with one or other of the powers, either with France against 
Germany or with Germany against France, or with Russia 
against Germany, or any other combination. We decide to; 
assist our ally by striking behined the enemy's main armies at 
his communications or his capital with an array of 100,000 
men, half of which is a purely mounted force and the other 
half a force of all arms. With this object, assisted by 
the guns of the fleet we seize one of the enemy's seaport 
towns suitable for debarkation, throw up redoubts around it 
and strengthen it in every possible way, at the same time' 
landing our army as quickly as possible, in order to give the 
animals as much time possible to recover from t he voyage. 
If our point of attack is well selected, the enemy will have no 
knowledge of it beforehand and will have to make his arrange-i 
menfs to- meet it after the debarkation has commenced. He' 
would have to concentrate an army against us to try and “drive 
U3 into the sea ”, Let ns say he details 300,000 men for the 
purpos€S“now taen camnot move in a mass like a bri-- 

gade they must spread out for convenience of marching and of 
supplieS--“ra 3 Ways Mte fttcilitate^ the supply of an army, but it 
wonH sail be almost impfacticable to supply so large a force 
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if kept continually concentrated. It is probable that a force 
of thh size would advance on a front of sixty to a hundred 
miles. Here then would be the opportunity for our mobile 
force.* The cavalry force would first advance and clear off ail 
the enemy’s cavalry, so that he should be absolutely in the 
dark as to where the impending blow was going to fall. But, 
it may be urged, the enemy would probably have some 30,000 
cavalry who would contest our movements ? An article in the 
Royal United Service Institution journal on " German ideas 
on the role and employment of Cavalry shows clearly that 
foreign nations (except the Russians) cling to the old idea 
of shock tactics and practically nothing else. Cavalry hand- 
led in this manner, if we may judge by our experience in thfe 
Boer war, would have no chance agaihst cavalry, who conl« 
bined fire action with shock action and we might rely upon it 
that our enemy’s cavalry would be overwhelmed. With the 
f^ostile commander in complete ignorance of our movements, we 
Cpuld move against one or other of his flanks and overwhelm it. 
A flank would probably consist of 70,000 or 80,000 men and 
against these our mixed force would make a containing attack 
in front while the mounted force attacked them in flank and 
fear. The result could not be tn doubt, if we think that a 
force so attacked would have each' of its faces enfiladed ^ 
artillery fire and Its line of retreat and supplies cut off. xt 
would thus be defeated and driven back in confusion on to its 
fcpntfh, which would very probably be thirowri into confusion 
and perhaps routed without hejrig able to fqrrij Up for dbfericq. 
Even if this did not happen our army would have planted 
itself firmly on the enemy’s flank and' would conipet him to 
dhange his front to a flank within ^rikihg ^istanch of ’ a 
victorious and mobile array, apd iritft h,is cotfitaunidations^'and 
supplies directly threatenfed by a mounted fbrce of grbdt 
strength. ■ ■ ■'■ i ■■ i--r -.r. -V 

Tt naay be argued that this is takiiig an optimistic view 
,nf the Sltuatrbii and wbrkinfif'the thinffbu'rtfib’oreticaBv tbone’s 


Own satisfactid 
a inobile force i 


dt .other flamk might be ihreatet^ fotcd's’^b Obticeft- 

J?at<^’as fq "he fn ^upprting'' of endfi i^her and 

against W in mis ' clbse forniat^^ Kakr coilW ^ 
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river. It must be remembered too that a large force of 200 000 
or 300,000 men cannot be wheeled to a flank suddenly or 
change its direction without dislocating its supplies. When 
the German armies (the 3rd and Meusut) changed their line 
of march to intercept Macmahon’s movement towards Sedan 
they left their line of communications and lived on the rations 
they took with them. The distance was only about sixty 
miles and their numbers not much more than 200.000 men 
yet they suffered severe hardships in the matter of food. ' 
In the case we are considering then our cavalry force 
would move round the enemy’s concentrated army and throw 
itself across their communications. This would imperil the 
very existence of the enemy and would impel him to immediate 
action to save himself. The alternatives that offer to him would- 
be (i) to attack and drive off the intercepting force ; (ii) to move 
to a flank and endeavour to open out a newline of communica- 
tions* If he adopted the former, our cavalry force would 
merely retreat before him, but keeping on his line of supply, 
so as to keep him in straits' for food and our mixed- force 
would threaten his rear ; if he tried to move off to a flank he 
would expose himself to attack on both flanks, with a o-reat- 
probabillty that when he had abandoned his old line of supply,, 
the new one. would be equally promptly cut in . the same 
manner. 

■ He might of._ course try to throw his whole weight on our' 
mixed force, but it would be an extremely risky operation for- 
he would be attacking a force in a defensive position with an. 
eKtremely dangerous mobile force in his rear, and with starva- 
tion staring him in the. face and the certainty of ruin in case of 
defeat. In all probabilit)' the fact of having his communicaf 
tions cut \yould compel him to break up his army into two or 
more portions, which would be liable to be defeated and over- 
whelmed in detail. 

Take one more case in which the enemy are bringing up ■ 
their armies by converging lines, each with its- own . line of 
supply, in order to surround us. There should be no doubt 
about the result in such a case, as our mobile forces raovbg on 
interior lines, should be able to defeat them in detail - or if 
each of .their, armies were too strong* to be attacked directly, 
their combined action, oould be upset by operating against 
ope of them in the ; manner proposed above. But perhaps 
spme one will say, ‘’ this is a very dangerous theory and con- 
trary to all the principles of war to divide up your forces HIm 
this s they would be liable to be defeated in detail” It . may 
be contrary to the accepted teachings in books which are based- 
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on “ caeteris paribus, ” but in this case the introduction of the 
element mobility upsets the ‘ ceteris paribus.’ It certainly is 
not contrary to the principles of war, as those principles are 
to defeat the enemy with as little danger and loss as possible 
to yourself. Mobility gives you the power of strategical 
combination to defeat the enemy and also the power of avoid- 
ing danger. 

The more one considers all possible situations, the more 
does one become impressed with the advantages held by a 
mobile force provided it really has that mobility. 

In the above examples we have only considered a Euro- 
pean war, but the same principles would apply all the more in a 
war in a semi-civilized country, provided it was not a mountain- 
ous one, because in such a case the communications are 
more defined, are probably longer and weaker, and are not 
capable of being easily shifted. For instance, if we were 
fighting Russia in Afghanistan and our array was face to face 
with a Russian army, say at Girishk, then if we could despatch 
a force of, say, 20,000 mounted men to intercept their cora- 
munications with their base (probably at Herat) that Russian 
army would be' doomed. It may be remarked here, by the 
way, that the Russians are the only nation who train their 
cavalry with the express intention of • using them in very 
much the same way as has been proposed above. In their 
cavalry the use of the rifle is the first consideration : 
they also have a powerful artillery, carry intrenching tools 
and a bridging train with them. 'With the enormous 
numbers they possess in Europe (1,078 squadrons against 
895 squadrons in Germany and Austria combined) it is 
anticipated that, by using them in independent corps, they 
will be able, on the declaration of war by either of the above 
powers, to cross the frontier, cut communications, seize impor- 
tant points and hold thein, and paralyze the enemy’s mobiliza- 
tion movements. 

In a war in Afghanistan they would probably bring a 
large force of Cossacks against us, but we need fear nothing 
from this provided we have a strong cavalry force, as our 
jmen will be of a higher level of training and intelligence and 
in this as in all other warfare the higher training will tell ; if 
however our army is not well found in cavalry, we shall feel its 
want very seriously. 

It may be argued that the far famed Cossacks have not 
shown to much advantage in the Japanese war. We have not 
as yet got sufficient information about this war to be able 
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say why this is ; but the reasons i}robably are that there are '■ * 
hot many Cossacks in Eastern Siberia, that the majority of 
those that are there are not real Cossacks, but are merely 
untrained colonists, and that the theatre of operations is too 
mountainous for their rao(fe of fighting. Doubtless when we 
get full accounts of the war we shall obtain some valuable 
information on the subject. 

Before we leave this subject, there is one more point that 
must be considered and that the most important of all, the 
Commander required for our mobile army. 

There is a tendency in all armies iii peace-time to make I 
generals either on account of high social connections or on 
account of other qualities, such as clerical skill, eccentricity, 
or self-laudation and when the stress of war comes, they are 
found wanting. Probably not one officer in five hundred is 
fitted to be a general and of these not one in ten would be 
suited to command a mobile army. Certain it is that unless a • 

man had necessary qualities of keen intelligence, quick grasp | 

of the situation and prompt action, the advantages of mobility | 

would be to a large extent wasted. It is no use putting a I 

rapier in the hands of a man accustomed to wield a bludgeoh : 
equally would it be useless to put a slow, dogged determined I 

man to command a nimble mounted force. The Boer war f 

has shown that we ^ have two or three Generals thorotighly * 

suited to such a command. ’ ' i: 


I 

I 
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PR^;CIS OF FOREIGN PAPERS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 


German Papers. 


By Major H. W. R. Senior. 

Internationale Revue ueher die gesamten Armeen und 
flatten {November, December and Supplements). 

The number for November has a short account of the 
arsenals and ordnance factories of China. Of these the princi- 
pal are Han-yangin Hu-peh Province, Nanking and Kaing-nan, 
the latter close to Shanghai both in Kiang-su, Fu-chou in 
Fu-kien, and Canton. Smaller arsenals are situated at 
Kai-feng Fu in Flu-nan, Hsi-an Fu in Shen-si, Tai-yuan Fu 
in Shan-si, Te-chou near Tsi-nan Fu in Shan-tung and 
Kwei'chou in the province of the same name. The follow- 
ing are also being built; Nan-ch’ang Fu in Kiang-si, Chang- 
sha Fu in Flu-nan and Cheng-te Fu in Ssu-chuan. Ihere 
are several smaller factories which have been omitted in the 
paper under review, in fact almost every capital of a province 
in China has a more or less moribund arsenal, the possession 
of an arsenal affording a capital opportunity for "squeeze 
There is also a proposal to remove the Kuang-nan arsenal to^ 
the neighbourhood of VVu-hu, a treaty port on the Yang-tse. ; 
Steps have already been taken to create an arsenal at this 
place. It is also proposed to remove the one at Nan- 
ch’ang to Pin-siang, on the western borders of Kiang-si, where 
coal and iron are abundant. It is apparent from the above 
that China is making great efforts to become a self-contained 
military power. 

From this number we also learn that the Emperor of 
Japan has ordered the formation Fora the reserves of 8 new 
divisions of 1 5,000 men each. The importance of retaining 
numerical superiority over the Russians has been pressing 
very heavily on the Japanese^ whose losses, due to their 
generally being the attackers, must have been, heavier than 
those of the Russians. '• 

This number also contains important news regarding the 
increases made by the Russians in the two Turkestan Army 
Corps. An extra company has been added /er battalion to _ 
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normal strength of two corps, but tha-t this increase In the 
technical troops suggest the probability of an early augmenta- 
tion of the garrison of Turkestan from two to four corps. 
The completion of the Orenburg-Tashkend railway makes 
the provision of the necessary infantry to complete the new 
corps a comparatively easy matter. 

Brazil and Turkey are arming their artillery with the 
most modern recoil absorbing quick-firers on the Krupp sys- 
tem. 

The December number reviews the Russian mobilisation 
for the war now being waged. In 1879, consequent on the 
small number of reservists and the very slight incidence 
of the compulsory horse registration in comparison with the 
large number of horses in the Russian Empire, every reserve 
man and registered horse had to be called out. Since that 
time the mobilisation arrangements of the Russian army have 
been so expanded that at the present time, out of the 764 
reserve circles into which the Empire is divided, reservists 
have been called out from only 419 circles, and even in many 
of these the mobilisation has been very partial. 

The 55th German supplement gives a very interesting 
account of the so-called mounted infantry in the French 
army. That in existence at the present moment is a part of 
the XIXth Corps and is cantoned along the Morocco border 
as a protection from the robber Berber tribes, who mounted on 
camels were in the habit of raiding the French oases. A 
border force of cavalry would have been too expensive, so an 
arrangement of mounting light infantry on mules has been 
adopted. Four companies of these special troops have been 
formed. Each company consists of 3 officers, 3 officers’ 
horses, 253 rank and file and 1 iS mules. Each mule carries 
the kits and two days' rations of two men tl^ether with two 
days’ grain for himself. He also carries adder, for be is shared 
between two men. Thus one half of the men are mounted, 
while the other half march. They change every hour. The 
usual march formation is a loose hollow square, in which the 
men whose turn it is to sit on the mules ride in four troops 
in the centre. ^ The personnel of the corps is changed yearly 
in order to train as many men as possible and also to prevent 
any tendency on the part of this mule infantry to “ degenerate 
into a mounted corps 

In igSi, in China, in consequence of the paucity of 
cavalry with the French force General Voyron converted 
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^Jo. I Company of the i6th Colonial Infantry Regiment into 
mounted infantry. This company was.ioo strong, and was 
mounted on Chinese ponies. Each man earned a slung 
on his back, a bayonet, pouches with 120 rounds of arnmuni* 
tion, a canteen and havresack. The company was divided 
into four troops, which were further subdivided into groups 
of five, one of whom in action was horseholder to the other 
four. Each troop had for transport one two-horse Chinese 
cart with a Chinaman driver. 

The 56th German supplement is taken up with an 
account in considerable detail of the coast defences of the 
various countries bordering on the Baltic Sea. 

The S7th German supplement gives an account of the 
several automatic pistols, which were the subject of experi- 
ment by the Swedish committee lately assembled to_ select 
a new weapon for their officers. After trying eight different 
systems the committee appear to have come to the decision 
that the advantages of the new weapons over the old well- 
tried revolver were not sufficiently obvious to compel the btate 
to go to the expense of re-arming their officers with an auto- 
matic pistol. 

The 6<th French supplement describes the arrangements 
for the transport of troops by the Siberian railway as far as 
Lake Baikal. Food-supply stations 

Rjalsk, Pensa, Cizran, Samara, Buprt^Ian, - Ufa, ^Slatoust, 
Cheliabinsk, Kurgan, Petropaulovsk, Omsk, Kainsk, Ob, 
Taiffa Mariinsk, Krassnojarsk, Kansk, Nijdni-Udinsk, Sima, 
Mafminskoe and Baikal. At these places arrangements 
have been made 'for the simultaneous distribution of 2 0)03 
hot meals Men can also cook on the stoves, with which 
ea^h ofthe covered cattle trucks, in which they are trans- 
Dorted packed 40 in a truck; are supplied. Clothing depots 
to supplement the warm clothing, which the men are given 
on storting from Russia, have been established at Irkutsk, 
Baikal and^Cheliabinsk. Rest-camps have also been prepared 
at Pensa, Samara, Cheliabinsk, Ob, Krasnojarsk and Mal- 

toinskoe. ^ , 

The dlth French supplement contains a couection of 
Moltke’s remarks and criticisms on the campaign in Italy in 
iSitQ It has also an article on the armament and e(|uip- 
Sol cavalry, cf which the followng table givea the gtat. 
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The 68tli French s"eP'=™“.' ^'^/.ri„’'gsTn''d'ol crmpres- 

-S'-afS a” « oTrCdng rec^bn Md JXy.'^'The 


Country. 


Number of 
guns in a 
battery. 


Number of j 
guns pi^r 1,000 
riSes. 


Number of 
artillery 
carriages 
per i,cOo 
rifles. 


Number of 
round* per 
battery. 


Switzerland 

Denmark 

Germany 


Holland 


If howiuersbe 

artillery carnages per 1,000 ntles.^ Ll\ tendency during the 

rifles aclually employed .n a baltle B^vlrian 

T""'c“Loro 7 r 3 “ f t-V on .ha 3rd 
D 7 emb 7 l' 8 , and on the 9th December u'. guns par 1,000 

dfies. • ^ 

The author thinks that if Glaose«lB ““/Z 

ine auui artillerv. but that he would reduce ttie 

rXr7gansSu battar"y’»Me increasing thennmber of 
rounds ^ gg is devoted to a long illustrat- 

ed ardoirou th&tages oUelascopio sights for-field guns. 
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This is followed by a description shot by shot of the damage 
done to the “Askold” on the loth August 1904, while es- 
caping from Port Arthur. 

Militar Wochenblatt {Nos. n i-t ^4 and supplements ). — 
lumbers 114, 115, 122, 123, 124, and 125 contain interesting 
Comparisons between the French and German artilleries. The 
French gun has an allotment of 312 rounds, the German gun 
nas g6 rounds less. In Germany the leading tactical principle 
in battle is by means of surprise and concentration of fire to 
obtain as soon as possible an overwhelming superiority over 
the enemy. The French, on the contrary, prefer to keep 
a portion of their artillery in reserve, and therefore open fire 
■with only such number of the guns in line as in their judgment 
will suffice to deal with targets as they offer themselves, the 
F rench regulations even appear to contemplate the distribution 
of fire on different targets by guns of the same battery, thus 
laying as little stres.s on concentration of fire as on its simul- 
taneous commencement. They expect by their greater rapid- 
ly in Sudden bursts of fire to obtain the same results as the 
Gernaatis hope to get by a sustained and concentrated fire. 

■ u German trot, gallop and walk compared 

with that _of_ the French is 4:5, 2|:3, and yiiy respectively, 
i his IS principally due to the greater weight of the French 
gun. 

The French regulations tend to avoid long lines of massed 
batteries, and are therefore more favourable to concealraeht 
01 the artillery than are the_ German regulations. In order to 
cover the French artillery may be crowded together by 
me reduction of the normal interval between the guns. The 
French gun -shields make this arrangement possible 'without 
tear of excessive loss. 

The commander of a French advance guard is directed to 
spread out his artillery in order to deceive the enemy as to its 
strength. A German commander, on the contrary, is ordered 
to keep his guns toother well in hand. He is allowed to 
distribute his guns only when on the defensive, and then only 
m exceptional circumstances. The German author of this 
^ticle considers that generally speaking, the French artillery 
regulations are formulated in the interests of the artillery, while 
German regulations are more concerned with the good of 

f current waf sim- 

largely to have followed French tactics; . 

tbe effect of the new Japanese military 
service taw. This law extends service in the reserve for the 
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t-ioanese soldier by five years. The yearly number of recruits 
iosv taken is said to be 190,000. This number should suffice 
to keep the strength of the army now in the field at about half 
a rnillion men. 

A writer in No. 1 34 describes the probable future import- 
ance in the attack and defence of fortresses of automobile 
batteries. This number also gives an account of an experiment 
in which a motor car chased a balloon for 80 miles and arrived 
on the spot within 55 minutes of the descent of the balloon. 
It is therefore probable that men escaping with despatches 
from a besieged fortress by means of a balloon would have 
sufficient time to make good their escape, especially in a friend- 
ly country, even though they were pursued by fast motor cars. 

No. 150 contains an interesting comparison between the 
“ death-rides ” of Lord Cardigan at Balaclava and of Von 
Bredow at Vionville. The results obtained by the latter lose 
none of their importance in this comparison. 

A defamatory article in the Paris Press has caused M. 
Perron to take up the cudgels for the military surgeon. He 
tells us in No. 154 that according to the French archives be- 
tween the years 1799 and 1888 the losses of military surgeons 
totalled to 965, of whom 548 were killed or died of their wounds, 
the remainder being the victims of disease. 

The loth and i ith supplements do not contain anything 
of much interest. 
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French papers 

By Captain G. H. Willis, r.e. 


ii8 


Revue de Militaire Suisse, September^ October, November. 

The article o£ most general interest in these three 
numbers is that devoted to the " Combat between Infantry 
and Machine' guns I cannot do better than give a trans- 
lation of the author’s conclusions which conclude a well- 
written and well-argued article. 

1. Machine guns seek broad and deep targets; infantry 
should therefore advance against them in broken lines with big 
intervals. 

2. Their effect is terrible, but the small cone of disper- 
sion {20 to 50 metres at middle and long ranges) gives great 
importance to the direction of fire : infantry ought therefore 
to profit by the intervals necessary for the correction of the 
range to get under cover. 

3. The machine gunjs worked by a single man whom one 
bullet will put out of action; it is therefore unnecessary . to 
expose a large number of men when the duty only calls for 
a patrol. 

4. The machine gun requires about a minute to come 
into action and therefore cannot be advantageously employed 
against rifles at less than 500 metres 'range. Patrols should 
therefore seek to advance as early as possible to within that 
distance. 

5. Machine guns can change their position very rapidly, 
hence a siiigle patrol is insufficient and several should be 
employed in all directions in which it can be reasonably 
expected that a machine gun may take up a position, 

6. When machine guns are protected by their own fire, 
so that owing to the nature of the ground it is impossible 
for the patrols to approach them, the fire of one or more 
units should be directed upon them concentrically, and 
advantage should be taken of the changmg of gunners to 
advance by rushes, 

7. Artillery^ can be employed with great advantage at 
long ranges to aid infantry where the machine guns are easily 
visible. 
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An article, illustrated with excellent jjhotographs, des- 
cribes the bridging of the Aar by the engineers. A trestle 
bridge, 1 12^ metres long in water 2 m. 40 deep with current of 
3 m. 50 per second, was completed in 1 13 minutes or at a rate 
of considerably more than a yard a minute working from 
both sides. A pontoon bridge over the same river took 
50 to 55 minutes. 

An exhaustive article on the Ehrbardt howitzer of various 
patterns appears in the November number, comparing them 
favourably with those of the same power in use in the French 
and German armies. This article is also illustrated with 
very good photographs. The latest model of these howitzers 
discards the tubular carriage and trail used in the 1 900 
patterns. All these weapons are specially constructed so 
that the recoil on the carriage is automatically diminished as 
the angle of fire increases. This enables the piece to be 
used at extreme angles of elevation without necessitating the 
ground beneath being specially prepared. , 


JRevu^ du Cercle Militaire, 13th August— ‘igth November, 


The whole of these numbers consist of a continuation 
of the precis of the Russo-Japanese war and of an article 
on the new infantry training which is too long to deal with. 
The tactical schemes are begun anew, the number of the 
15th October containing a problem on a flank guard action, 
toe solutions to which appear in the numbers for the X2th 
and 19th of November. The number for the 19th of 
November contains a problem on an advanced guard action. 

Revue de Cmaterie, August, September, October. 

In view of the articles in this and the preceding^ numbers 
of this journal bearing on the best arms for cavalry, it may be 
of interest if the views of a French officer as expressed in 
th^ Revue de Cava/erte $.ve given here. While desiring the 
retention of the “ar me blanche” and shock tactics, he fully 
admits the absolute necessity of fire effect in many irislanceS. 
He suggests that this fire effect is not to be sought i 
turning cavalry into inferior infantry, 
horses, but that it should be 
The remaining article in these 
interest. 
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Russian Papers. 

By Captain D. H. McNeile. 


V oenmi Sborntk, January to October ipo^, 

Prxnce Eugene Napoleon. This is a series of articles 
running all through the numbers under notice, except that for 
June and still to be continued. 


It deals with the period between Napoleon’s abandon- 
ment of the Grand Army on its retreat from MOSCOW, on 
the 15th December 1 8 12, and the time when he again appeared 
at the head of a new Army, and during which Prince Eugene 
Napoleon was left to bear the whole burden. Far from being 
a bare account of actions and operations, the article presents 
anmteresting picture of the moral and political difficulties 
which confronted the Prince. 


Placed in supreme command after the hasty and rather 
cowardly withdrawal of Murat, we find him left to face the 
pursuing and victorious Russians, with troops half clad, half 
frozen, and decimated hy disease, a large proportion of whom 
had no love ipr the French, and were only too ready to seize 
any o^ortunity of turning against their former conquerors, 
once they were assured of a reasonable probability of success. 

The open defection of York and the secret treachery of 
Schwarzenberg, coupled with his want of Cavalry and conse- 
quent inability to gauge the strength or acquaint himself with 

Movement of the enemy, reduced him to a condition 
which accounts for his premature evacuation of posen and 
retreat to the line of the o6er. 

The article goes on to follow the efforts made by the 
Prince to reorganise the remnants of the Grand Army and 
the vicissitudes and gradual retreat of that Army to Berlin 
and then to the line of the ELBE, The selection by the Prince 
of the MIDDLE ELBE as the line to Be held, with a view to 
the protection of Dresden and Leipzig seems to have 
been greatly at variance with the views of Napoleon, who sent 
hm orders to hold MAGDEBurgh and the lower klbe. 
Tbeu comes the further advance of the Russians and their 
Allies, ^ followed by the action of Mockern and the retreat of 
the Prince to the position on the Saal. 

i' Squadron Commander.— An the 

^ise of advice given by a retired officer to a young one 
about to he promoted to the command of a Squadron, the 
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author cives in the numbers for January, March, April, May, 
Aucrust'and September a series of lectures on the Squadron, i 
Thoucrh a good many of the remarks apply only to the details' 
of a Russian Squadron, the greater part are equally applic, 
able in any service. . 

The article is full of sound advice and contains man/ 
practical hints on interior economy, stable management, shoe, 
ina and the care of horse-flesh on the line of march. The 
special training of scouts, and of as many as possible ij 
each Squadron is especially insisted on, and the necessity oi, 
an officer keeping himself thoroughly ' au fait ’ and up to datsl 
in all details of both the theory and practice of his profession, 

Notes on the French Army.^ln the numbers for January' I 
fo March, the author gives a short sketch, dealing chiefly * 
with the officering of the French Army and the bad effects, 
on recruiting which the introduction of two years’ service wii 
the colours “is likely to produce, especially in a country where’ 
the question of population is so serious. 

He considers there is much too great a distinction made 
between the officers who have been trained in the Mililary] 
Schools, and those who have risen from the ranks, and gives' 
a strongly coloured picture of the luxury prevalent among the 
senior non-commissioned officers. 

In connection •with the Kokand Ejcpedition.—'lm 
articles in the numbers for January and February giving a 
short description of the disturbances in KOKAND in October 
1875, and the exploits of Kalandar Khan which led to the 
despatch of a punitive expedition from SAMARKAND ad 
KHOJEND. . 

The chief feature of the operations appears to^ have beeaj 
the success attained by Captain Arendarenko's native levies. 

The. Elements of Field fortification.— Kn interestinf 
article in the numbers for January to April inclusive. Tbe 
author, though not producing anything very new or startling^ 
considers his subject carefully and puts forward some soun 3 » 
arguments in favour of increasing the number of intrenchinf * 
tools carried in the Russian Array, and the more thorougli 
study of the science by Infantry officers, who are too inclined 
to consider it a matter of interest only to the Sappers. 

He also points out that in this connection the Russianj 
Army have the great advantage of having a very large f 


proportion of agriculturists in the ranks to whom such work 
should come the more easily. 

Ths Mcdiccil EstcibltshpiBnts of Foyci^fi 
pears in January and February numbers. Beginning with 
a description of the Military Medical Establishments in 
France, Germany and Austria, the author goes on to compare 
these with that of Russia to the disadvantage of the latter. 
His main point is that while only in France, and even there 
not to the full extent desirable, is the sanitary administration 
in the hands of the medical authorities, still in all these 
Armies here considered, the medical as apart from the Sanitary 
Administration is in their hands, while in Russia both the 
Sanitary and Medical Administrations are under officials 
having no connection with the doctors, or understanding of 
the demands of Sanitary or Medical science. 

By the Afghan Border . — A description running through 
all the numbers under notice except those for April and June, 
of a journey from ZULFIKAR to KUSLEK, thence by rail to 
CHARJHUI and from there down the Oxus by steamer. It 
contains short accounts from a- Russian point of view of the 
PANJDEH affair and the Afghan Army, and some interesting 
descriptions of the country and the Oxus flotilla ; also notes 
on politics, irrigation and ethnology— the reproduction of 
which space will not admit of. 

The Organization of Military communications . — In the 
numbers from March to June, the author of this article writes 
at length on the subject of railways. 

Though considering in detail methods for the improve- 
ment of goods traffic in peace time, he contends that the 
primary object of railways is their utility in time of war, to 
which everything must give way. He is strong on State 
control and the Militarisation of Railways. 

His chief points may be summarised as follows 

One Central Board of control is better than a Central Board 
and affliated Local Boards, for the distribution of rolling-stock. 
The collection and centralisation of information and statistics 
as regards rolling-stock are necessary, so that Government 
may know at any given moment how much they can lay their 
hands on and how it is distributed. 

Unification of gauge and elassificatioa- of rolling stock 
is essential;. 


Russian railways have the advantage over mosr ruicigu 
systems in the matter of control and militarisation,, but there 
Is a marked deficiency of rolling stock. 

The author then goes on to consider in detail, technicali- 
ties in connection with points, platforms, turn-tables, etc., 
with a view to the saving of time in the loading, unloading 
and despatch of goods. 

He eulogises the system of railway guards introduced 
on some of the Russian lines. 

Coast Fortresses.— In the numbers for May, June and 

July- 

This is an answer to a previous article advocating the 
handing over of Coast Defences to the Navy. 

The author's point is that Coast Fortresses must be 
independent and able to protect themselves without the aid 
of the fleet ; in support of which he quotes the opinion of 
various Naval Authorities, and that the Fleet must be given 
no excuse to tie themselves to the Coast Defences, which 
they would be very inclined to do if they felt themselves 
responsible for their safety. The Fleet should go and meet 
the enemy on the open sea. In this connection the author 
quotes the saying of Admiral Cooper Key, that nothing would 
please him so much, as to hear that the French and Germans 
had handed over their Coast Defences to the Navy, as there 
would be so many more men tied up ashore in time of war. 

The author considers coast defence ships superfluous, 
and remarks that the submarine mines must of course be 
under the same control as Ae coast fortresses, the guns of 
which will have to protect them. 

Contemporary seesaw of qpinmne ot^ Cavalrjt.^—'Th.js 
Mticle, in the numbers lor jpne and July is. one of the itnost 
interesting of the lot, and oi# to which justice canapt ade? 
quately be done in a limited space. 

The follmying, however, ^ves the gist of; the arUcle, 

. After many ups and downs Cavakf is stiU 

in an unsatisfaetory: conditwn. 

The systeni under which Cay^ry leaders arrange for the 
purchase' of their owm fodder and forage is wrong, and leads 
to many abuses- Grossnesaof condition comes to he con-* 

^ sidered a cuiter ion of good ramiagement, and faiUng thi^, ^ 
officers in comniiaud-are looked ut as^ncjs. ; 
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Racing is taken exception to. By all means have tho- 
rough-breds, but let them be used for their legitimate work, 
and not kept for racing; a sport which can never be indulged 
in except by the few. Sports should be introduced of a 
sort in which all can join. Racing only means that a few 
officers ride, whose keenness for sport soon degenerates into 
a keenness for praise, while the majority merely indulge in an 
unhealthy excitement over the totalisator. 

From the various figures giving the number of men 
“ employed ” &c., the following is worked out— - 

In an average Squadron in winter — 

5a men groom ... ... J horse each. 

6 ,, ,, ... ... 3 horses ,, 

34 „ „ ... ... 67 „ between them. 

From this it is argued that neither can the grooming be 

properly done, nor can the various courses of instruction 
which the men are supposed to be undergoing be more than a 
farce. 

Scouts are trained under Cornets, who often know no* 
thing of their job and the scouting generally is most inferior. 

Information given is sketchy and badly compiled. 

The general training of the Cavalry is on wrong lines, 
practically no attention is paid to the working of Cavalry with 
other arms. Effort is directed far too much to the man , 
ceuvring of huge masses of Cavalry which could never be 
employed, except on a few selected drill grounds. 

The Cossack Lava has degenerated into simply a long 
Une,^ good for nothing, but show purposes. The original 
speeiality of a deep yielding centre, which draws on the 
enemy till he finds himself surrounded by the widely extended 
mobile flanks, the commanders of the different portions work- 
ing together with a mutual understanding of the object aimed 
at, is lost sight of. 

Very insufficient use is made of the Horse Artillery, 
which is kept back till too late to be of any use, the increase 
of range of modern guns not being taken into account. 

Finally there is the “ one more thing needful ” and that 
is the special selection and training of officers, who should be 
thoroughly competent and keen, educated not only in all the 
details of their profession, but well up in general knowledge. 
They should study all the questions of the day. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


The following figures give an idea of the effect on the r 
Russian Cavalry of extra regimental employment, Stc., and t 
transfer to the Infantry of Officers. 


iSp3 to igo3. 

Average appointments to the Cavalry aag 

casualties, retirements, &c. 67 

„ decrease, due to extra regimental em- 
ployment, &c, t39 
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Further figures also show that there has been a sliaht j i! 
improvement in this, since the raising of the cavalry pay^in p 

1899.- I ;| 

“ The fight ’with shields ’’.—(January number). A short Vi 
consideration of the best means to counteract the introduction d 
of shields for Field Artillery. The author advocates elong- ' '* 
ated and hardened shrapnel bullets, which will be able to ^ i! 
penetrate any shields not too heavy to carry in the field. ji 

“ The ■working capacity of the Russian (Fe ’> i fi 

ruary number). A paper read at WARSAW in 1903, befor_ | 
the officers of the General Staff._ A comparison is drawn be- 
tween the generality of horses in the Russian and Foreign 
armies, not altogether to the advantage of the former. A plea 
is put forward for more attention being paid to “ blood ” and 
objection is taken to the showing of horses at inspections in 
gross condition. 

'■'Japanese Tactics ”. — (May number). This article is 
especially interesting as giving a forecast, written before the 
commencement of the land operations. The author considers 
the Japanese marvellous in the detailed preparation for ex- 
pected contingencies, but that they are likely to prove them- 
selves quite incompetent to meet unforeseen eventualities and 
have little idea of strategy. 

The following are his further remarks on the Japanese 

Infantry . — Very good in every way. 


Cavalry. — Inferior, both in quality and quantity. 

Immobile. Slow in taking up and changing 
position. Unable to attain to a rapid rate of fire. 


Good, quick and thorough, but unable to 
adapt their works to the necessities of the ground. 

Good and accurate, but limited in extent by 
want of sufficient Cavalry. 
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Rate of marchtng.^Vtxy slow. 

An inordinate amount of Transport is required. 

Advanced guards are generally too far ahead of the 
main body and columns commonly march so far behind one 
another that they lay themselves open to be beaten in detail. 

“ Sugar as a feed for horses” — (July number), A short 
article advocating sugar as part of the regular feed for military 
horses, and suggesting that at least extended experiments 
should be made in this direction. Contrary to the common 
idea that sugar tends to induce thirst, the author holds that 
the reverse is the case, and produces some statistics in support 
of his contention. 

“ Extended Cavalry rides ’’-—(October number). The 
author argues that though considerable success has been 
attained in individual long distance rides, these are of little 
practical use to Cavalry, but, on the contrary, rather tend to 
give officers a false idea of time and space when it comes to 
marching with troops, where the pace of the whole must be 
the pace of the slowest and the well known extra work entail- 
ed on the rear of a column has to be taken into account. 

The article goes on to give some excellent advice for 
long distance marches and the preparation of horses for them. 

" On Artillery positions — An article in the September 
and October numbers, giving a series of problems and their 
solutions, with sketches, dealing with the dependence of the 
selection of positions on the opening of fire before or after 
the enemy, and the use of auxiliary marks. 

“ Temporary fortifications — An article in the Septem- 
ber and October numbers. Gives a sketch of modern types 
in various countries, arguing that among foreign types the 
German is the best and considers the Russian type remark- 
able chiefly for the development of flanking fire. 



UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 
Command Essay Competitions. 


The following are the subjects of the “ Command Essay 
Competition,” as arranged by Command Sub-Councils; 

Punjab Command. 

“ The education of officers, with reference to the most 
cnitable methods to be employed in regiments; and to include 
?he question^ of Military Libraries, their systems, cost and 

maintenan BENGAL COMMAND. 

“ The circumstances which determined such extei^ive 
emolovmentof Mounted Troops in the later phases fo the Boer 
War, and the probability of their recurrence in the future wars 

of the Empire.” 

Madras Command. 

“ How can the conditions of peace training, in all its 
phases, be best approximated to those of active service ? 

Bombay Command. 

“ A narrative of the leadiiig events of the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904 up to and including the 31st August igc^ ; with 
remarks on the possible future resultant changes in Tactics , 
a?d criticising any leading features of Strategy or Tactics 
which have occurred during the campaign. 

Burma Command. 

“ Mounted Infantry Tactics in hilly and densely wooded 
country such as is met with in Upper Burma and the Shan 

Dates in which competitions close— 

Punjab ... ' - TS- 

K's ] ... - - 

Bombay ) * * 

The winning Essay in each Command will be published 
the Jovial of the United Service Institution of India. 
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United Service Institution of India. 

Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 

i87i-.*‘'<.*.1^08E8TS, Lieut.-Col, F. S.| v.c., c.b., r.a, 

1873 COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 

1874 COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 

1879 St. John, Maj. O. B. C., r.e. 

«88o Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

18S2, Mason, Lieut. A. H,, r.e. 

1883.........C0LLEN, Maj. E. H.H., s.C. 

....Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Yate, Lieut. A. C,, 27th Baluch Infantry. 

*888 .Maude, Capt. F. N., r.e. 


^°''medal?' ^'''arded a silver 

DuFF. CaptB., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

Maguire, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Contingent 

* 89 *.........Cardew, Lieut. F. G., loth Bengal Lancers. 

Bullock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 

Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers 

^ J- P. C., Mth Bengal Lancers. 

Bingley. Capt. A. H.. 7th Bengal Infantry. 

*897.. ....... Napier, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 

....Mullalv, Maj, H,, r.e. ■ 

s'iS SkV' 

.*899., . ......Neville, Cof. J. p. C, S.C. 

* 5 °° ThUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E. 

Lubbock, Capt. G., r.e. (speciaEy awarded a silver medal). 

Lieut-Col. G. P., 46fb Punjab Infantry. 

■* 902 .........TuRNBR. Capt. H. H. F., 2 nd Bengal Lancers. 

*S 03 .........Hamilton, Maj. W. G,, D.S.O., Norfolk Regt. 

(specially awarded a silver 
..MacMunn, Maj. G, F.j d.s.o,, r.f.a. 
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MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 

(specially awarded a gold medah 

*890.. Younghusband, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 

Sawyer, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 

Ramzan Khan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 

*^92 Vaughan. Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

Jaggat Singh, Havildar, 19th P. I. 

■■''“"a gfe";!).'’'’' awarfad 

FAZAtDAD Khan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 
t 894 <...Ma «.0 Sullivan, Maj, G. H. W., r.b. 

Mull Singh, Sowar, 6th B. C. 

>895 Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 

Gunga Dyal Singh, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 

..COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 

Ghulam Nabi, Sepoy, Q. 0 . Corps of Guides, 

SWAYNE, Capt. E. J. E., I6th Rajput Infantry. 

Shahzad Mir, Dafadar, iith B, L. 

Walker, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall's L. I. 

Adam Khan, Havildar, Q. 0. Corps of Guidls.* 

•899 Douglas, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L. 

Mihr Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 

Wingate, Capt. A. W. S., 14th B. L. 

Gurdit Singh, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

*901 .Burton, Major E. B., lyth B. L. 

Sunder Singh, Coir. Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 

Captain M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 

Tilbir Bhandari, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 

* 903 ** Lieut.-Col. C. C., I.M.S. 

ghulam HussAm, Lance-DafAdar, Q. 0 . Corps o! Guides. 

Csepts-in Lt« jR. 

Mochal Baz, Dafadar, Q. G. Corps of Guides. 
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WINNING ESSAY FOR THE BENGAL COMMAND 

PRIZE, 1904. 


By Major H. F. Loch, ist Brahmans. 


Subjects 


The circumstances imhich deter mined such extensive employment 
of mounted troops in the latter phases of the Boer War, and 
probability of their recurrence in the future soars of the 
empire" 

" The lesson drawn from the first Boer war by General 
• t A . Gordon, the defender of Khartum, 
oflhewarinSra^ Africa. °Octo- that the Boets should be fought in 
her, 1899, to Febraaty, 1900. their own Way, namely, by mounted 
rans, page 34. riflemen under specially selected 

leaders, whom the English troops of the line were to follow 
as a reserve, had been completely forgotten.” 

It is not within the province of this paper to discuss 
whether the lesson, quoted above, had or had not been com* 
pletely forgotten. Incidentally, however, it may be pointed out 
that the German Official Account deals with the first period 
of the war only, a period during which it is generally admit- 
ted, the troops sent to South Africa were inadequate for the 
task which they were expected to perform. With the arrival 
of General Lord Roberts and reinforcements at the Cape, it 
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as they were old enough, to serve the community in its wars 
with the neighbouring tribes, so that every male Boer was bv 
early manhood half soldier, half hunter. This was especially 
the case before 1881. Between i88i and 1899, 'time' had 
made some, but not many, changes in the Boer and his coun- 
try. The population had increased, railways had opened up 
the country, towns had sprung up, and with this influx of 
civilisation, Boer life, at least where it came under the influ- 
ence of the towns and railways, became a good deal modified 
and many of the rising generation of Boers had not acquired 
those military qualities, which the hunting, roving, fighting 
life had instilled into their forefathers, w'hilst, chiefly owing 
to the decrease of game in the country, their marksmanship 
as compared with that of their fathers had deteriorated. 
With these modifications their national forces were the same 
in 1899 as in 1881, with the exception that a small force of 
artillery and some modern guns had been added, 
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Besides being expert marksmen, the Boers were also jf . 
horsemen, at least, in so far that almost every male possessed il'j 
a horse and could ride. A horse was practically a necessity ||-',! 
of their existence. Nearly all the Boer farms were of large t 
extent, and mostly used for cattle and horse raising, with only i i; 
sufficient cultivation to supply the needs of the house, and to 1 1 
feed the stock in bad seasons. To look after such a farm I 
the Boer was obliged to have ahorse. Then, too, the dis-y;i 
tances between farms, and betw’een farms and the towns com- j| 1 
pelled every Boer to ride long distances whenever he left his f 
farm, and it was no unusual thing for a Boer to ride 40 to 60 i' ’ 
miles in the day. In all their expeditions, whether fighting ij- 

the natives or hunting, a horse was almost as absolutely j. 

necessary as the rifle. These were the circumstances, and i I 
this was the training, which made every Boer capable of tak- '?| 
ing his place in the national forces- The Boer forces therefore, ' -i 
when called out for war, consisted of a large body, practically, i 
the whole community, of mounted infantry, combining a high :f 
degree of marksmanship with considerable mobility ; and it is - | 
this mobility, perhaps more than any other cause, that neces- 
sitated an unusually large number of mounted troops being J'; 
employed against them. | | 

The combination of a high standard of marksmanship ||! 
with great mobilityf added to the circumstances under which || 
the Boers lived, made them adopt a particular mode of fight- |?|[ 
wg. A scanty population in the midst of numerically superior I ■: 
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position after position without being surrounded, and without 
being drawn into a decisive battle. 

The independence and self-reliance of the individual, 
made the Boer an excellent scout, skirmisher, and irregular 
fighting -man, but these same qualities were often detrimental 
to success when combination was required for the success of 
some important enterprise, requiring unity of action from a 
large number of men. Every man had his say in the' matter, 
and could join or withdraw from the enterprise as he pleased. 
There was no discipline to force the Burghers to carry out 
the will of their commander, and such a state of affairs pre- 
vented any large forces of the Boers working in concert, and 
lost them many opportunities during the fost period of the 
war. It is only in the final phase of the war, when the organ- 
ised forces of the Republics have been dispersed and split 
up into small guerilla bands, that we see the Boer at his best as 
a fighting man. Making a dash to surprise some weakly 
guarded point of the long line of British communications ; 
rounding up some small isolated force ; scattering and 
retreating rapidly if unforeseen resistance was ^ encoun- 
tered, or if superior forces appeared on the scene ; this sort of 
fighting suited the character and training of the Boer. Want 
of discipline was not so detrimental in such warfare ; or; 
perhaps it would be truer to say, that the various irregular 
Wnds, ‘ commandos ’ as they are still called, were, by that 
time, commanded by men whose force of character and powers 
of leadership had brought them to the front during the early 
stages of the war, and their authority was generally recognised 
by the Burghers forming the rank and file of these comman- 
dos ; they were therefore able by their personal influence, and 
sometimes by the physical persuasion of the ‘ sjambok’, to 
enforce a stricter discipline, and secure obedience in the 
smaller forces they commanded. 

If we now turn to the country itself and examine its 
physical-features, it appears to have been especially favour- 
able for inounted infantry tactics. The open and treeless 
veldt- could be traversed by mounted men almost anywhere, 
and the rocky kopjies cropping up from its surface offered 
admirable- positions for defence, whilst the open naturn^ 
of the country permitted the use of the modem long 
range rifle to its fullest extent. In some parts, folds and 
depressions in the ground, unsuspected by a casual observer, 
and known only to those acquainted with the country, af- 
forded cover to the commandos, and men watching on the 
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said, that when General Lee, with the remnant of his arm 
broke out of Richmond in April 1S65, it was proposed tn 
him that his army should scatter through the country and 
that guerilla warfare should thenceforth take the place of ’ 
regular war. The war might thus have been prolonged fo 1 
some years. But Lee had fought a good fight, and had ' 
done all that lay. in his power to defend his country; he saw 
it reduced to the direst straits, and he also saw that although 
by resorting_ to guerilla warfare the war might be prolonaed 
indefinitely, it would only be by a useless expenditure of life and 
destruction of property. The resources of the North must > 
tell in the long run. He therefore surrendered with his whole ^ 
force at Appomattox Court House on the 9th April 186? 
His example was followed by the Commanders of the other 
forces of the South, and the general population acquiesced 
The country was thus spared the misfortune of guerilla warfare 
following on four years of regular war. The Transvaal and 
Great Britain wmuld have been fortunate if the war had been 
concluded in a similar manner in 1900, but, at the sametime 
it is unreasonable to suppose that had a decisive defeat beeq 
followed by the surrender of the Boer Government, peace 
would have followed at once, and there would have been no 
third phase to the war. The teachings of history go to show 
that the third phase was inevitable, and the end of the Ame- 
ncaii Civil War was an exception. For, in every large com* 
munity there must always be a large number of dissentients 
who would be dissatisfied with the decision of the majority 
on such a vkal question as the freedom of their country, 
and these having arms in their hands would carry on a guerilla 
warfare until they were captured or destroyed. This*^ would 
certainly have been the case in the Boer community, where 
personal freedom of thought and action w'as a prerogative of 
Burgher. But there can be little doubt that if the Boer 
Government had surrendered, our task in the third phase of 
the war would have been lightened, and it is possible that 
such a large number of troops, both mounted and dismounted, 
as was actually employed, would not have been required. 

^ Then again our own leniency to the Boer in the second 
phase helped to furnish them with the men and the means tQ 

‘^arry onihe guenlla warfare of the final stage of the war. Bur. 
ghera who surrendered were allowed to return to their farms, 
and as our forces were insuffieient to afford everyone prot^C’ 
tion througnotit such a largQ tract of Goui^tiyn 
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coerced into joining the cotnmandos, and many more broke 
their oath and joined of their own freewill Our forces did 
not destroy the farms, on which the stock, both cattle and 
horses, was left. These afforded the commandos shelter 
and subsistence, and provided them with fresh horses and 
cattle, whereby they could continue the war, or evade pursuit. 
Women and others were also left undisturbed on the farms, 
which more often than not, rendered the commandos 
valuable assistance by becoming posts for collecting and 
transmitting information. Considering all this, it is evident 
that the last phase of the war started under conditions most 
favourable to its long continuance, and it would no doubt 
have lasted longer than it did, had not mounted troops been 
available in such large numbers. 

We may look upon the difficulties that we encountered, 
in the pacification of the two Republics, as common to all 
conquered countries, where the conqueror having dispersed 
the main forces of the State, attempts to restore order and 
establish his own government. The defeat of the armies 
of a State may be accomplished by a comparatively small 
force, but a much larger force is generally required to pacify 
the country, and the reason for this is, that there must always 
be a large number of malcontents, disbanded soldiers and 
others, who having arms in their hands and hatred to their 
conquerors in their hearts determine to withstand them or 
injure them if possible. They are patriots if they succeed, 
but become guerillas and sink to the level of bandits and 
dacoits, as their numbers and chances of success grow less. 
As the pacification proceeds,, these malcontents retire to 
inaccessible thinly populated parts of the country and harass 
and annoy th;eir conquerors by every means in their power, 
often wreaking vengeance on any of their own countrymen 
who give the conquerors assistance. After committing a raid 
they have the start of their pursuers, for the news of their 
movements seldom reaches the troops until it is some hours 
old, so that they have time to disperse and ‘be miles away 
before the pursuit can betaken up. If hard pressed they 
can throw away or hide their arms and masquerade as simple 
countrymen. They have better intelligence than their pur- 
suers, for they are in their own country, often amongst their own 
friends and relation Sj who secretly sympathise with them, give 
them every assistance, and warn them of the approach of the 
enemy.- Infantry alone cannot deal with them, it moves too 
slowly to successfully hunt them down, even though they 
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are on foot. Considerable numbers of mounted troops must 
be added to make the pacification of the country a success, 
The infantry can then be scattered over the country in 
posts ; they will be able to maintain order in their own 
immediate neighbourhood, protect the inhabitants, and serve 
as depots of supply to the mobile troops. If the rebels are 
mostly on foot, the mounted troops will gradually run them 
down, but the time the operations will take depends on the 
character of the people to be dealt with, and the area and 
physical features of the country over which they can wander. 
The greater the number of mobile troops employed the 
quicker will the desired result be obtained. 

Our own experience in India after the Mutiny shows the 
necessity for considerable bodies of mounted troops, when 
a country has to be pacified. Several corps of irregular 
cavalry were raised on purpose to hunt down the rebels. 
The infant! y could not catch them without this assistance. 
If the rebels stood in any of their strongholds the infantry 
did the work, but it fell almost entirely to the lot of the 
cavalry to chase those rebels who were constantly on the move 
and with whom our infantry could not come up. 

Again take the pacification of Burma. At first, after 
the deportation of Theebaw, the country was so quiet that 
the responsible government considered a force of i,ooo 
Indian military police, besides the regular troops in the 
country, w-ould be sufficient to maintain order in the newly 
annexed country. Unfortunately, here, as in the Transvaal, 
a lenient policy was carried out, and the Burmese soldiers 
who surrendered were allowed to return to their villages 
taking their arras with them. The natural result followed; 
men, who may have been patriots, but who were more often 
than not robbers or malcontents, disgusted with the new 
order of things which stopped their crimes and peculations, 
began to collect a following from amongst these soldiers, 
to defy the government and to commit lawless acts, and 
dacqits sprang up all over the country. To deal with 
this outbreak, a considerable increase was • made in the 
number of regular troops, and about i ,000 men were taken 
from them and converted into mounted infantry. The mili- 
tary police were raised to about 1 6,000 men, and about 3,000 
of them were turned into mounted infantry, and with these 
largely increased forces, and in a country where almost all 
the people of necessity go on foot or by boat, it took nearly 
three years and some 3,000 mounted men to put down the 
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rebels and dacoits. In both these cases the cotiquefed 
people were Asiatics, they were not well armed nor were many 
of them mounted, and yet their suppression was only brought 
about by the employment of a considerable body of mounted 
troops in addition to infantry. 

Now, the third phase of the war in the Transvaal resem- 
bles in its general conditions the pacification of India and 
Burma, with the exception that the foe are white men and they 
are better armed and all mounted. The natural conclusion 
seemed to be that in this phase of the war more troops, especi- 
ally more mounted troops, would be required. It has been 
shown that at the beginning of the w'ar an unusual proportion 
of mounted troops was required because of the mobility of 
the Boers, and these would be doubly necessary in the final 
stage, when they would have to act against the same people 
but scattered over a large area and fighting in guerilla fashion. 
Single columns of mounted men would be no good because 
they would, like the infantry in Burma, be simply following 
on the trail of a force that could out-march them completely* 
for in many cases the Boers had one or more spare horses 
with them. To deal with such a situation it was necessary 
to have three or more mounted columns working against each 
detached body of Boers, so that, in attempting to avoid one 
column they might run into the arms of another, and in 
order that these different columns should not be beater? 
in detail it was necessary that they should be of sufficient 
strength to withstand any likely concentration of Boers which 
might be suddenly brought against it. It is obvious that to 
do this the British mounted forces were necessarily unusually 
large. 

One lesson that we must draw from this campaign is that, 
whatever nation we may go to war with, we must have mounted 
forces equal to, or, better still, superior to the mounted forces 
they can put in the field. If in any of the future wars of the 
Empire we encounter a people and conditions similar to those 
of South Africa we shall certainly require as many mounted 
troops. But looking around our frontiers and considering what 
nations we may come into conflict with in the future, there are 
none that exhibit these conditions. The Argentine Republic is 
perhaps one of the few countries where the conditions of life 
to some extent resemble those of South Africa, but so far as 
man can foresee, such a war is improbable. None of the coun- 
tries adjacent to our Indian frontier, countries with which we 
might be at war at any time, exhibit ccnditions likely to' 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN TACTICS. 
Part III. 

By Major G. Gilbert, 34TH Sikh Pioneers. 


Since the conclusion of the Great War terminated by the 
Peace of Utrecht, Europe had enjoyed a period of repose 
during a space of a quarter of a century. France had 
emerged from that war, in spite of many and crushing 
defeats,, more powerful than she had been in the days of 
Turenne. She was the rising nation of Europe and she had 
acquired a political ascendency on the continent to an extent 
■which even the Emperors of the West had scarcely ever 
enjoyed. Her literature, her language, and her arts were 
assiduously and almost universally cultivated, Spain so 
powerful politically and so predominant commercially during 
the Thirty Years War, and even Austria victorious yet 
exhausted by the Turkish wars were both receding before 
her. Russia was only just emerging from barbarism and as 
yet had not come in contact with her. England was about 
to enter upon a terrific and protracted conflict with her for 
possession of the most desirable colonies in two continents 
and further to determine the mastery of the commercial and 
naval supremacy of the world. The French Army towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century mustered 150,000 men 
on a peace footing. It was the largest military force in 
Europe at that time and had the highest reputation. But 
nepotism in the higher commands was rampant and efficiency 
was greatly impaired. The Austrian Army had been allowed 
almost to disappear in spite of the entreaties and warnings 
of the aged and famous Eugene, a Frenchman who had spent 
his life in the Austrian service. All the armies of Europe 
had lost experience and efficiency during the prolonged in- 
action immediately preceding the Silesian War, 1740.45. But 
in one quarter of Europe, and one only, was Aere to be found 
some manifestation of military energy and efficiency and 
that quarter was Prussia. A small country, with a population 
rather less than five millions, she had no recognixed place in 
the comity of Great Powers. The little notice she attracted in 
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International affairs at Paris or Vienna was due chiefly, if any- 
I to the eccentricities of Frederic William the Hohen- 
-olle^ who seemed to be possessed with a harmless mania 
for kidnapping gigantic men in every corner of Europe in 
order to feast his eyes on the magnificence of his grenadier bat- 
talions at his frequent reviews. To diplomatists of that day it 
must have seemed inconceivable that any serious danger could 
threaten from so small a State, which under the rule of George 
William, the contemporary of Gustavus Adolphus, had 
appeared so impotent and ridiculous in the eyes of all Europe. 
And yet behind the apparent mania there lay concealed a 
fixed and unsuspected purpose and Frederic William was 
but preparing a means to an end. The Crown of Austria was 
about to lose the province of Silesia to which the Hohen-. 
zollerns laid claim and which they maintained had been 
unjustly w’ithheld from them by the House of Hapsburg„ 
This eccentric and violent monarch was fashioning the instru- 
ment with which this was to be effected, and which he was 
about to bequeath to his energetic, determined and stormy., 
son, Frederic the Great. Frederic William’s father had left 
him a standing army of 34 000 men ; he himself had increased 
that army to 84,006 men, the best drilled and disciplined 
troops In Europe. When his soti succeeded him, the strength, 
of the Prussian Army was raised to 100,000 men, a third 
less than that of France, but in precision of movement^ 
mobility, discipline and ability to manoeuvre it was superior- 
to any two armies existing in Europe at the time. ^ It stood- 
in fact In these respects as pre-eminent as an effective military 
instrument as the -army of Philip of Macedon had done-, 
twenty centuries earlier. 

Before entering into a consideration of the tactical form- 
ations of the Prussian Army at this period, and their appli- 
cation in the field, it would be as w'eli to glance at its system, 
of organization. * I have already in ray first paper mentioned 
that in the early Republican period of Rome the legion vi^as. 
a brigade, the establishment being 4,200 infantry and 3001 
cavalry. When it was mobilized for service, the Senate through 
the Consuls called upon its Italian allies to furnish con. 
tingents of 4,200 infantry and goo cavalryAvith each Roman 
legion placed in the field. On the termination of the Punte 
W^rs all the States of Italy were merged in the Roman 
State • and the coveted distinction of Roman^ citizenship 
was extended to them. The term ^VAllied, Legion. ceased 
and the new designation " Double Legion” came into u 
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on the right, centre, or left of each line. Similarly with tlic 
cavalry, so many squadrons were told off to particular cavairv 
leaders whose commands were constantly fluctuating 
strength. But all Europe had followed the lead of Gustavus 
in the matter of artillery. It had become the practice to 
attach two light pieces, three or six pounders, to each regi. * 
mentand to have a reserve of heavier cannon, generally twelve 
or eighteen pounders, in varying proportions and under the 
immediate orders of the coramander-in-chief of the army, 

In the course of the Seven Years War as the quality of his 
infantry deteriorated Frederic paid more and more attention 
to his artillery. At Hochkirch he saved the day with hi) 
artillery and at Rossbach its excellent co-operation with 
Seidlitz's cavalry charge shows an immense development in 
its offensive power. To Frederic belongs the credit of having 
initiated the system of mounting gunners on horses as postil- 
lions. This he did in June 1759 in a reconnaissance irita 
Bohemia, when he attached four guns to the cavalry with the ;| 
gunners niounted in this fashion experimentally. It was found 
highly successful and presently the idea was copied by a!) 
the armies of Europe- The Prussian infantry and cavalry 
was almost invariably drawn up in two lines without a reserve, ^ 
a tactical disposition entirely at variance with established 
principles, and one w'hich landed Frederic in serious difficuh 
ties on more than one occasion particularly at Hochkirch. In* 
feriority in numerical strength which has been ascribed as a 
reason cannot be pleaded as a justification for so serious and 
systematic a neglect of tactical principles. And in the con* 
duct of all his battles throughout the nineteen years interven- 
ing between MoIIwitz and Torgau it is to be observed that 
Frederic does not rectify this error nor does he deviate from 
his method in the slightest degree, which is surprising. 

The Prussian infantry when deployed stood in three ranks 
with small intervals between battalions. The cavalry was 
similarly deployed on the flanks and Frederic resorted to the 
practice, which was initiated at Pfiarsalus and invariably ad; 
hered to by Gustavus, of posting small bodies of infantry in 
the intervals of the cavalry line to stiffen it and by doing so 
he staved off disaster at MoIIwitz. The infantry was armed 
with the stnooth-bGre musket with an effective range of under 
300 yards ;and the artillery with smooth-bore muzzle-loading 
guns with an effective range of about three quarters of a mile.. 
Prince Leopold of Anfaalt-Dessau in the Prussian service 
had invented an iron raiiirod whieh was adopted in the 
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reign of Frederic William and this gave the Prussian 
infantry a decided advantage in facility of loading Another 
important innovation in the same reign was started, namely 
peace manoeuvres which now are so commonly and uni’ 
versally practised in preparing large bodies of troops for the 
actualities of war. In the Prussian Army the very greatest 
importance was attached to precision of movement and 
handling of arms. As many as 30 to 40 battalions in 
column of companies deployed to the right or left or to both 
flanks, then broke into column of companies to the right or 
left, marched off preserving pace and interval and then relorm- 
ed line by a simultaneous wheel of companies with a preci- 
sion and exactitude unattainable by any other army at that 
time and perhaps never excelled by any since. It was this 
mobility and facility of manoeuvre .which gave the Prussian 
Array such an immense advantage oyer its adversaries and 
enabled Frederic to execute movements to a flank after 
deployment so frequently and systematically, and often 
with such marked success as to cause the oblique ordet- 
of battle to be for ever associated with his name. 

When Alexander at Arbela, for the first time recorded in 
history, executed the oblique order of attack, he moved his 
entire array as one unit at a given signal. Frederic’s method 
was essentially the same, but whereas the Macedonian 
■phalanx on this occasion turned to its right and marched off 
right flank leading on a front of 16 men, the Prussian Army 
invariably broke into column to one or the other flank. On 
gaining the required position the Macedonian Army had there- 
fore merely to halt and turn to its front. The Prussians, on the 
other hand, were obliged to wheel into line in the required 
direction. In either case the essence of the movement lay 
in the most thorough precision and exactitude of drill. If 
anything, the Prussian mode was the more diflScuIt of the two. 
For if the directing guides lost or gained ever so little distance 
between companies or battalions, the eventual wheel into line 
to face the enemy again would present either a huddled crowd 
or a line torn to tatters. Quite apart from natural obstacles 
and topographical difficulties the success of such an offensive 
movement would obviously have to depend on the character 
and quality of the enemy and on freedom from molestation 
whilst executing the march. Further it would depend also on 

whether the movement partook of the nature of a surprise or 
whether it was performed in the face of the enemy. At the 
battle of Prague, (see plan), Frederic’s manoeuvre was successful 
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though carried out in full view of the Austrian general who 
had ample time to form a new front to meet it on the line 
Keyge-Sterboholy. On this occasion the Prussians though 
committed to a frontal attack across unfavourable ground, 
gained a victory by sheer hard fighting at immense cost. Had 
the Austrian commander been mentally capable of instantly 
grasping the true solution to the situation and of putting it 
in execution with the quick resolve of the victor of Breilen- 
feld, he would have held the Prussians with a small force, on 
the line Keyge-Sterboholy ; he would have set the bulk of 
his army in movement rapidly .up the Teinitz road ; he would 
have seized the Prosick-Sattalitz highlands, and thus 
severing the comumnications of the Prussian Army he would 
have assailed its right flank. Such alone was the true reply to 
Frederic’s habitual move on the chess board, the only mate to 
his check. A mere passive change of front might at most 
arrest the enemy’s advance or compel him to recoil baffled ; 
but a vigorous counter-attack in the direction indicated would 
have deprived him, at one stroke of the initiative, of commu- 
nications, and perhaps of organized existence itself. It will be 
observed that Frederic failed on this as on every other occa- 
sion to provide against such a contingency notwithstanding 
the lessons of Turkheira. Keith with 30,000 men at Weis- 
senfels was simply wasted. With an unfordable river, a 
fortress, and the enemy’s concentrated army interposed bet- 
ween him and his main body he might reasonably be expected 
to effect nothing. If anywhere, Keith should have been at 
Prosick. By disseminating his forces, Frederic committed a 
grave violation of the fundamental principle in war which 
postulates concentration of all available troops for battle. 

Then again an army whilst executing a flank march of this 
nature in the presence of an enemy in position rendered itself 
singularly vulnerable if struck in flank. This occurred at 
Kolin. The daring displayed here by Frederic indicates a 
rash contempt for the Austrian's mobility and power of man- 
oeuvre. He even ostentatiously scorned to protect his ex- 
posed flank with skirmishers. On the other hand, Daun, 
a commander of no mean order, pushed his Groat light 
infantrymen well out. They annoyed the Prussian column 
so persistently and successfully as to compel Manstein's 
battalions, in self-defence, to wheel into line and come into 
action. The battalions in rear conformed with the movement ; 
those in front marched on. This resulted in a complete disloca- 
tion of Frederic’s tactical plans. He was compelled into a 

c 
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course of action in engaging in a frontal attack against supe- 
rior forces which was the very contingency he had sought to 
avoid. In fact the degree of offensive power of an army on 
the defensive and the skill of its commander is a measure of 
the danger attaching to any such offensive movement. At 
Rossbach, (see plan), the extreme vulnerability of Frederic’s 
tactics was demonstrated by Frederic himself, who out-man- 
oeuvred and defeated it with crushing effect. At Leuthen, 
however, which was his masterpiece, the attack in ^oblique 
order was carried out more in conformity with true principles. 
Frederic took advantage of a chain of eminences extending 
from Borne to Sagaschutz, under cover 'of which he moved his 
army swiftly and surprised the Austrian left Bank, which he 
forthwith attacked and drove in confusion on to its centre. 
The Austrian right was powerless to save the day in spite of 
Lucchesi’s brilliant charge. The stream in front of this part 
of the position offered an obstacle alike to any offensive move- 
ment against the Prussian left or to a change of front. It 
was the identical faultiness in the choice of a position which 
we have observed at Ramillies. The victory was a great feat 
and as such seemed a complete vindication of the oblique 
order of battle. An army “ wholly inferior In force and partly 
composed of beaten troops,’* as Napoleon has pointed out, 
defeated and routed an army nearly three-fold in numbers and 
with such insignificant loss. Nothing succeeds like success. 
Certainly, Leuthen judged by results should disarm criticism. 
Pedants have raved over the attack in oblique order and have 
sought to find in it a talisman that assured success irrespec- 
tive of the character of the enemy and regardless of topogra- 
phical peculiarities of ground. Soubise, actuated by a burn- 
ing desire lo emulate the deeds of the greatest tactician of 
his age, and ignorant alike of tactical principles in genera! 
and those governing Frederic’s manoeuvre in particular, sought 
to give it expression in the field and was destroyed. A half 
century later Kutusov and Buxhowden beguiled into a repe- 
tition of it by Weyrother shared a similar fate at Austerlitz. 

The plans of the four battles I have presented to the 
reader will, I think, have fully illustrated the oblique order of 
battle with all its salient merits and demerits. It is necessary, 
before proceeding further, to determine the link representing 
Frederic’s system of tactics in the continuous chain of tactical 
evolution. We must not form an extravagant opinion on the 
merits of Frederic’s system based merely op its successes, 
without weighing the fatuitous tactics by which it was opposed ; 
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we must submit it to a critical examinat'on side by side with 
the highest antecedent form of tactical development which 
the battles of Tiirkheim and Ramillies disclosed. The Prus- 
sian King’s invariable aim was, by sei2ing the Initiative, to 
place his entire army obliquely on one or other flank of the 
enemy's position. Yet surely, by doing so, he was fulfilling 
the conditions of a cardinal maxim of war, w'hich requires the 
concentration of a superior force against a vulnerable and 
decisive point in order to command success ? Yes ; that is so. 
But his tactical method of applying the principle was faulty in 
the extreme'. By a too literal interpretation of this axiom he 
was violating another which postulates the careful guarding of 
one’s own lines of communications whilst attempting to cut 
or to even threaten those of one’s enemy. Further the attack 
in oblique order, per se, exposed itself to the danger of three 
primary tactical counter-movements. Firstly, by a mere 
change of front which would result in converting the oblique 
into a frontal attack. Secondly, by a change of position in 
the threatened direction, ora prolongation of the line on that 
flank so as to take the oblique attack itself obliquely. And, 
thirdly, by a combination of the first two moves and the simul- 
taneous hurling of the bulk of the forces against the rear of 
the array executing the oblique attack. Now it appears to me 
clear that Turenne’s dispositions at Turkheim (see plan in pre- 
vious paper) were not only devised in conformity with true 
principles^ but they were fundamentally superior to those 
which Frederic haoitually employed in all his battles particular- 
ly at Leuthen which is ^ admittedly his finest performance. 
Even the most superficial comparative study of Turkheim and 
Leuthen leads one to the inevitable conclusion that the latter, 
though a great victory, was a tactical anachronism. And if 
this is so, comparison of Frederic’s art with the grand com- 
binations of the victor of Ramillies tends only to cause it to 
appear on a still lower plane. In fact its true place in the 
chain of tactical evolution must be sought even beyond the 
day when Nero’s brilliant manffiuvre enabled Rome to embla- 
zon “ Metaurus ” on her imperishable roll of famous victories. 
In a word, if I may borrow a biological term, it was a form of 
tactical atavism. . , 

But, on the other band, the persistency with which Fred- 
ric manoeuvred to strike at the flank and even the rear of a pas- 
sive enemy, as in the case of the Russians at Zorndorf, and - 
the astonishing success which sometimes attended the move- 
ment, although unsupported by a frontal attack to hold the 
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enemy to his ground, arrested attention, invited study, and 
tended to dissipate from the minds of military men any mis- 
givings as to the risks involved in such undertakings. It had 
the effect also of crystallising what had rarely been attempted 
in former times into a recognized principle of tactics. So 
much so, that since the Seven Years War flank attacks had 
become the rule and not the exception. Already during that 
war, at the battle of Hochkirch we observe the glimmerings of 
an approaching revolution in the tactical art. So unusually 
good were the Austrian dispositions at that battle, 
and so unlike the normal methods of Prince Charles or 
Daun, that one feels convinced the general plan emanat- 
ed from Loudon, the most able general produced by Austria 
during the war, who began his career as a bold and skilful 
leader of irregular light horsemen, and who only attain- 
ed the supreme command, too late in the last months of the 
war. But the excellent conception and execution of the plan 
which combined a frontal with a flank attack developed under 
cover of darkness, was marred by timidity in pushing it to a 
finish, and it was never again repeated. The period of repose 
intervening between the close of the Seven Years War and the 
■ outbreak of the French Revolution, as often happened after a 
great conflict, was marked by speculations of all kinds as to 
the theory and practice of the art of war. The oblique 
order of battle was still considered the best possible by one 
school of thought, whilst by the opposite school it was scout' 
ed, and means were devised to defeat it. It was proposed to 
encounter the rigid lines of Frederic’s system by means of 
attacks in column which were more mobile, flexible, and easily 
handled especially over difficult or intricate ground than the 
former. The columns themselves were to be covered with a* 
cloud of skirmishers under cover of which they would approach 
their respective objectives, and then either charge In mass or 
deploy to fire as circumstances required. , The potentialities 
of this theory were great. In effect the controversy amount- 
ed to a difference of opinion between the school of Marl- 
borough and that of Frederic which could only be decided by 
■the stern arbitrament of war. And so all was theory uncon- 
firmed by actual experience, and although the Prussians who 
attacked in obEque order at Valmy were defeated by the 
French artillery, and the old passive Austrian lines succumb- 
ed to the French columns at jemappes, there was still much 
doubt and uncertainty as to the lines upon which tactical ior- 
roations would develop further, until at length the volcanic 
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outburst of the Revolution heralded not only the hour but the 
man who was to show the way. 

The international Napoleonic literature has grown so 
extensively as to constitute quite a respectable sized library 
in itself. Since the comparatively recent publication of his 
Correspondence there has been a marked revival of the Napo- 
leon cult. There appears to be no signs of its diminution or 
abatement : on the contrary as time goes on it is likely to in- 
crease. What enthrals is the fascinating and powerful per- 
sonality which is the central figure in the Titanic struggle that 
for nineteen years convulsed the ovilized world barely a cen- 
tury ago. Each fresh perusal of this remarkable career results 
in the detection of some profound lesson overlooked before. 
One realizes what a wealth of material there is here only 
awaiting the wizard touch of another Homer to give it renewed 
life and expression in the form of a great epic. A spirited 
nation groaning under the intolerable yoke of an arrogant and 
unscrupulous oligarchy emancipated itself arid clutched at 
democracy only to presently awaken to the realization of the 
fact that it had reized upon autocracy. We have the spectacle 
of a people that had forcibly overturned the monarchial and 
aristocratic traditions of centuries in order to secure complete 
liberty of.thought and action, presently engaged in endeavour- 
ing to enslave an entire continent to the will of one map. 
The restless energy and boundless ambition and imagination 
of this man carried the nation along with him. His aim was 
nothing short of a bid for the conquest of the world. The 
impulse to follow enthusiastically whithersoever his eagles led 
was irresistible. The glamour of the East, its air of romance 
and the historic memories that clung around the mere wreck- 
age of ancient civilizations and powerful empires that had 
passed away for ever, offered subtle allurements to his imagina- 
tion. Before he conquered Europe he had planned the annea-- 
ation of Asia. “ My glory,” said he on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Egypt, " is already at an end. There is not enough 
of it in this little Europe. I must go to the East. All great 
glory comes from there.” And even some time before, whep 
but recently returned from his amazing triumphs over Beau- 
lieu, Colli, Wurmser and Alvintzy, he remarked discontentedly 
" Europe is a mole-heap. Only in the, East have there been 
great empires and great cataclysms.” Alexander was hip 
lodestar. He was burning to emulate and to ejtcel his exploits. 
Posterity would be compelled to acknowledge and. acclaim thp 
fact. But Alexander had conquered Asia from the shores of 
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the Hellespont to the banks of the Sutlej. The mutinous 
refusal of his officers to proceed further prevented his extend- 
ing those conquests to the Bay of _ Bengal. At Babylon, on 
his return from India, he was already maturing plans for the 
invasion of Africa and Europe to the Pillars of Hercules, when he 
was prematurely cut off at the early age of thirty-four. The 
cravings of ambition and earth-hunger then in this young man 
of nine and twenty must indeed have been stupendous to have 
buoyed him up in the hope and assurance of excelling achieve- 
ments and plans of such magnitude. In order to do so he 
must have authority and power. He had the iron will, the 
confidence and the intellect, but power he must have. That 
he was fully assured of the certainty of having this power 
thrust on him can be judged from his enigmatical saying to 
Murat on the night before the battle of Aboukir, ” This battle 
will decide the fate of the world.” And who shall say what 
this fate might have been had Napoleon checked his too rapid 
advance in a depleted country and called a halt at Smolensk 
in the autumn of i8ia. Had he given the Poles the autono- 
my they eagerly expected as a reward for their services, and 
had he consigned to them the entire country between the 
Oder, the Dwina and the Dneiper under his own sovereignty, 
what an excellent and assured base it would have afforded 
fora fresh advance in season and the destruction of an elusive 
enemy piecemeal. Instead of which he allowed his imperious 
pride to override his better judgment, thereby wrecking not 
only his vast projects but dooming to destruction a magnifi- 
cent army that never could be replaced. 

. His “ Supper of Beaucaire, ” his famous memorandum on 
Toulon, his equally remarkable one on the situation of the Army 
of Italy, the Eiguillette incident, and his peculiar relations with 
Barras, all combined to bring the young Bonaparte into promi- 
nence, helping to raise him with a bound from the command 
of a regiment of artillery to that of an army of 45,000 men. 
But he could not have long maintained the position had 
he been deficient in professional knowledge. He had, 
after leaving the^Military Academy in Paris, spent the first 
few years of his service in a dose study of the higher 
branches of his profession, also abstract sciences and history. 
He had also paid particular attention to military maps, 
so that he could read them with raarvelious facility and 
accuracy and was able to grasp the topographical features 
in a given area of operations at a glance. In all his cam- 
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paigns he himself first worked out with map and compass 
in hand the general movements of his army, leaving Berthier 
who was his chief of the staff from 1796 to 1814, to work 
out details. When we first hear of the young Captain I 
Bonaparte at the siege of Toulon he had not seen a shot ^ 
fired on active service, and yet he very soon made his influence ’ 
felt in the midst of officers of the highest rank, thanks to 
his mental equipment and preparation by study which had 
given him a wide grasp of the principles of the science of war. 
That he was a genius in the sense of his having a special 
taste, ‘or disposition ^ qualifying^ him for the profession to- ' 
which he belonged, is unquestionable. At the same time 
there is a mechanical side of the profession without which 
and the knowledge of the principles of military science 
he could not have accomplished what he did. Those who 
are disposed to scoff at the value of a serious study of the 
military profession would do well to ponder these facts. 
What gave Napoleon such astonishing confidence in himself 
was nothing more than the consciousness of possessing super!- 
or knowledge which led him to describe Mack as the most 
mediocre general he had met and the Archduke Charles of 
Austria as a blockhead. To my mind it was Napoleon’s 
mastery of the mechanical and higher branches of ' his pro- 
fession at an unusually early age and his perfect genius for 
applying correct -principles in the field which gives us the 
true key to his successes. No genera,! ever thought out 
all the various aspects of a plan of campaign more thoroughly 
than he did. When it came to action, he did not trouble 
about secondary matters or try to see too many things at 
once, but kept his eye on the decisive point and bent alt 
his energies towards its attainment. No one eliminated 
or guarded against the possibilities of chance more than he 
did. He even went the length of sending Marmont an 
account df the battle of Breitenfeld with an earnest request 
that he should study it in connection with the ground which 
his corps was then occupying in momentary expectation 
of a_ battle; and in_ the spring of 1812 he directed Barbier, 
his librarian at Paris, to forward to him in Germany all the 
best works dealing with the . history and physical geography 
of Russia, and such as treated most minutely of the campaigns 
of Charles XI L in Poland and Russia, all of which he presum- 
ably studied. . 

O’Connor Morris in his “ Great Commanders" re- 
ferring to Napoleon says, and I think very truly too, that 
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" his generalship in 1814 considered as a whole was not 
equal to that of 1 796, and his campaigns of 1812, of 1813 
and even of 1814 remind me of Turner’s latest pictures; we 
see the hand of the master everywhere, but there is a want of 
proportion and real harnaony, and the result is sad and 
general failure”. Without doubt Napoleon’s first campaign 
of 1796, both from a stategical and from a tactical point 
of view, was his masterpiece. In all his subsequent campaigns 
he commanded larger armies; he manoeuvred strategically 
over much vaster areas ; he fought against greater odds ; 
but in none did his genius shine with such splendour as 
in his first Italian campaign. It startled and amazed the 
civilized world, leaving an after effect that seemed ever 
to paralyse the mental faculties of the generals who suc- 
cessively opposed him, so much so, that his calculating brain 
when present in the field was held to be the equivalent of 
40,000 men. His energy, his vigour, his decision, the 
celerity of his movements, the rapidity with which he changed 
his plans to suit the fleeting exigencies of the moment are 
never seen to better advantage than they are in that cam- 
paign. It bears the unmistakeable hall mark of his genius. 
He often repeated his exploits, of this year but never sur- 
passed them. Are we struck by his strategical conception 
of 1815? Study his movements directed against Colli and 
Beaulieu on the Ligurian Alps. How similar the situations 
but how brilliantly solved at Dego and Mondovi. Identically 
the same problem — how to defeat two armies based on diver- 
gent lines, each itself inferior but both combined greatly superi- 
or to his own army — is offered for , solution at the beginning and 
end of his career and how different the results ! Are we 
filled with admiration for bis operations on interior lines in 
1814? Compare it with his movements against Wurmser 
and Quasdanovitch on the Mincio in 1796 where the principles 
involved were more accurately and successfully applied on 
the fields of Lonato and CastigUoni. . Are we impressed 
vyith, the strategical skill which placed the French Army 
astride Mela’s lines of communication before the battle of 
Marengo, or Mack’s at Ulm? It ;was initiated at Bassano^ 
where Wurmser had to face a^ similar situation. If we 
apply the analytical process of investigation to Napoleon’s 
military, exploits and so discover the general principles 
underlying bis • remarkable success, we shall find that in 
, jhW first Italian campaign he conformed to true principles 
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with more undeviating accuracy than in any subsequent 
one. He never allowed himself to commit those errors of 
judgment or those lapses from recognized rules which 
marred the decisiveness of some of his ""later performances. 
He based his strategy on that of Nero and Turenne 
and his tactics on that of Marlborough, rejecting Frederic’s. 
His pursuit of a defeated enemy, witness that of Beaulieu, 
Wurmser, Alvintzy and the Archduke Charles, was as relentless 
as Alexander’s. His method was distinctly scientific and the 
principles that are to be found compressed in this campaign 
stand out so clearly that we may well imagine Napoleon 
himself expounding them to us in that didactic manner so 
characteristic of him. When you fight, do so with a view to 
annihilate not merely to defeat your enemy. Assume the 
offensive and keep the initiative. If you are forced on the 
defensive do not await attack passively, but move rapidly 
compelling the enemy to conform. If you assume the 
offensive strike at the enemy’s communications : first get 
astride of them, then fight. Guard your own lines of communi- 
cations. Do not move in one mass, but in several masses, 
provided they are in touch and mutually supporting, it is the 
only way to confuse the enemy and to keep him in uncertainty. 
Place the bulk of your masses on the enemy’s “ strategical 
wing,” hold or play him elsewhere. Be sure you are superior 
in strength at the decisive point though you may be inferior 
in strength on the w'hole. Always throw the superiority of 
strength against the weakest point. 

The principle of the employment of gives us the 

key to the Napoleonic system. Its establishment constitutes 
a fundamental change in tactics and inaugurates a new era 
in warfare. It is the next step in the evolutional develop- 
ment of the art, the highest form of which we have seen 
established by Turenrie and_ Marlborough. We should 
particularly bear in mind that it is altogther Independent of 
the very rapid improvement in firearms and cannon which 
has taken place since Napoleon’s day and that these inven- 
tions of the nineteenth century up to date have in no way 
modified or altered the fundamental principles established by 
him. His system is still unsurpassed as a model of tactical 
skill. Hitherto, as I have endeavoured to show in a survey of 
tactical formations from Thymbra to Leutheh, the , practice, 

■ generally speaking, had been to deploy an army for battle 
in om OTflss. I have also explainea and illustrated 
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internal tactical modifications which armies have undergone 
during the period intervening between those two battles. 
These modifications, tending ever towards greater mobility, 
have, as we have seen, commanded success, the most unquali- 
fied success at various periods of history. But the salient 
fact stands out that throughout all those centuries it was 
the invariable practice to deploy an army in one concorporate 
mass for battle. It is of secondary importance what particular 
formation an army adopted when it had deployed. We have 
seen the Egyptians massed in units of 100 ranks and 120 
files; we have seen the Greek phalanx formed in 1,024 files 
and i6 ranks ; we have seen the Roman Legion in its lines of 
maniple and cohort units ; and we have seen the Swedish 
regiments and derai-brigades. All these armies were composed 
of certain homogeneous units which were fused together in 
one mass. That mass represented force which could be 
exerted, generally speaking, from one direction only and that 
a known one. It suffered from a too great concreteness. 
However many masses an army may have formed in. the 
strategical stage of operations for convenience of supply 
and facility of movement made no difference in the end, for 
it was eventually concentrated into one mass in the tactical 
field. I conceive Napoleon’s great discovery to have 
consisted in his having demonstrated how the movements of 
masses in the strategical stage could be gradually ' merged 
into the tactical phase and so continued right up to the 
point of contact with his objective and in doing so to have 
proved the enormous effect of the simultaneous application 
of force unexpectedly and In unknown strength from more 
• than one direction. It is only by the wide study of military 
history and the investigation of antecedent . campaigns 
conducted by great soldiers that we can hope to ascertain 
how he acquired the secret of his art. That the knowledge 
of it was innate in him is an assertion that will not find 
ready acceptance in this age of scientific criticism and in- 
vestigation of the true relations existing between , cause and 
effect. It seems to me little open to doubt that Napoleon 
obtained the clue to the secret of his grand tactics from 
Marlborough whose methods suggested to him a still further 
development. By bringing those principles into operation at ' 
a greater distance from the enemy the effect of the combined 
movements was much more telling. 

These new principles were first put in practice by Napo- 
leon in 1796, offensively against Beaulieu and Colli and defen- 
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sively against Warmser and Alvintzy. In both cases t!it' 
masses were divisions : later on in his brilliant campaign d 
1805 culminating at the battle of Ulm the masses emplowj 
are army corps ; later still in 1812 those masses have gron'j 
to the dimensions of armies for the so-called corps of Davonsi 
consisted of 72,000 men. The size of these masses is qni[{ 
immaterial and not worth considering, but it will be fomij 
that the principle of their employment, both strategicallyani 
tactically, hardly varies. I attach a strategical and tactical map 
of the Ulm campaign which I think will serve best to k\l 
illustrate iNapoleon’s system. The first demonstration of his 
tactics is presented in all its vigour, accuracy and effective- 
ness at the battle of Mondovi where Colli was held in front 
by a portion of Massena’s division, his left threatened b| 
Angereau and his right completely turned by an excellentlj 
timed movement of Serurier’s division. Again at CastigiioMi 
beheld Wurmser with Augereau’s and Massena's divisions 
until the arrival of Serurier’s division on the enemy’s left 
flank when he pressed the attack from two directions. In these 
battles we perceive the inauguration of the concentric ordet 
of battle. On both these occasions Napoleon manceuvred five 
or six masses with ease and precision. In the Ulm campaign 
he bad to regulate the movements 'of nine distinct masses 
and in Russia in 1812 he directed no less than thirteen of 
them. The size or strength of these masses were not tfie 
same in all his campaigns by any means, and they varied 
also very much in relative strength, but in one respect, and 
that a most important one, they were homogeneous, that is in 
the proportion of the three arms allotted to each command 
whether division or army corps, so that each was self-support* 
ing and able to act independently if required. One of these 
masses Napoleon invariably retained at his own disposal and 
under his immediate personal command. It consisted of the 
Imperial Guards (Old and Young) with the guards cavalry j 
and artillery. He esfablished the principle of a resem 
all arms. Since these masses were liable to be widely I 
separated in the tactical and particularly the strategical stage 
of operations due provision for their interconnection and co-oper' 
ation was of the utmost importance. Not only must each 
be secured from surprise and isolation, but the general dkec* 
tion of their movements and the distribution of strength along 
the whole front must be carefully concealed from the enemy, 
It became necessary that the cavalry attached to the respec- 
tive masses should afford local protection and also maintain 
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connection, and that the bulk of the cavalry organized with- the 
mobile artillery as a distinct corps should be utilized to form 
a protective screen well in advance of the collective masses 
with the additional duty of gaining information and early 
intelligence of the enemy’s movements and dispositions and 
transmitting it without delay to the General in Chief, Napoleon 
first laid down this principle of the employment of divisional 
cavalry, of cavalry divisions with army corps, and of an 
independent cavalry corps with an army in the field, the two 
latter bodies being stiffened with horse artillery. He was 
the first to make the fullest use of this new mobile artillery 
with cavalry masses. In regulating the movements of these 
several masses in the field the most careful, precise and 
rapid calculation as to time and space was necessary in order 
to avoid confusion and ensure success. It is in the domain 
of logistics that Napoleon’s genius showed itself most con- 
spicuously. His calculations were based on such essential and 
all-important factors as intelligence, deception, celerity, sur- 
prise, co-operation and concentration. In Marlborough's 
combinations at Ramillies we observe the germs of the art 
of grand tactics. Napoleon developed that art to so great 
a degree, by giving to it a strategico-tactical aspect, that it 
remains unsurpassed to the present day. Such changes in 
tactical formations as have taken place since then are not 
fundamental ones, but merely the internal modifications in 
masses of troops in the tactical field necessitated by the 
invention of long range rapid firing and accurate weapons. 
By a unique application of logistics to the tactical art then 
existing he completely revolutionized it. When we remember 
that but half a century earlier Frederic with 4,500 cavalry 
and Neippberg with double, that number of horsemen at 
Mollwitz were oblivious each of the other's proximity though 
separated by only seven miles of country, w^e realize the 
immensely higher sphere of usefulness to which the cavalry 
arm was raised by Napoleon. We also recognise that he 
greatly advanced if he did not create staff duties in the field. 
He assuredly increased the responsibilities of subordinate 
generals by his system of decentralized command, raising the 
conception of ideal generalship from the .plane of mere lead~ 
erskip to ike higher om of directorship. These I conceive 
to be the most striking contributions to military science made 
by this great expounder of the art of war. 
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THE TWO SIEGES OF BHURTPUR. 


By Major G. F. Macmunn, D.S.O,, R.F.A. 


Since Lord Wellington with scant patience sat him down 
to besiege those fortresses in Spain that were vital to his 
advance, the British Army has not been largely concerned 
with sieges. Defences of a kind have been numerous, sieges 
number but two in the last half century. 

The weary dreary fiasco of Sebastopol, the bitter hu- 
miliations before our allies, the recriminations, jealousies and 
controversies that followed it, though brightened by the endur- 
ance of the rank and file, and the peace wrung from Russia, 
is not bright reading. The other great siege of the Victorian 
era, the grim clinging of the masters to the Ridge before the 
rose red walls of Imperial Delhi, with all the romance that 
clings to the long delayed assault, the halo that surrounds of 
the memory of John Nicholson's rise and death, all fill a most 
fascinating page of history. These two sieges occurred with- 
in three years of each other, and in 1848 took place the only 
other important leaguer of Her Majesty’s reign, that of 
Mooltan in the last struggle of the Khalsa against fate. 

There is a medal inscribed ‘'To the Army of India”, so 
old that the youngest recipient must have long gone to his rest, 
given for the campaigns of Lake and Arthur Wellesley, of 
Malcolm and Hislop and David Ouchterlony, that bears last 
among its twenty-four clasps that for “ Bhurtpur, and yet 
what of it ? Who knows or cares of Bhurtpur and what be- 
fell there, of the dogged failure of Lord Lake, at the end of 
a career of daring triumphs, of the three thousand soldiers who 
fell before its walls to no avail, of all India watching the British 
for twenty years and more, in jeering wonder,^ and then the 
writing on the wall, and the capture after a prolonged 
siege and storm in 1826. The British corps that took part 
may treasure the memory — ^the native regiments that did _ so 
well, vanished in the debacle of 1857, and no one else remains' 
to care, though as many troops took part in the final capture 
as landed in the Crimea. 

Bhurtpur is a large and intensely strongly fortified city, 
a few marches from Agra, the centre of the incomprehensible 
and war-like race of Jats, to which some say the Gypsies of 
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England belong. It was besieged and four times unsuccess- 
fully assaulted by Lord Lake in 1804, from which date till 
Lord Combermere stormed the fortress in 1826, its rulers 
had scoffed at British supremacy, and harboured every wolfs-' 
head and every masterless man in the country side. 

Now the sieges of Bhurtpur came about in this wise. At 
the commencement of the last century the position of the 
British in India was a very different thing to what it is now. 
The Mahratta Confederacy, Sindia and Holkar, the Pelshwa 
and the Bhonsla, were a power in the land almost as great as 
our own, and bitterly hostile with prophetic wisdom. We had 
been at war with France for years and the peace of Amiens 
was looked on as a temporary respite at best. We had, it is 
true, hurled after years of strife the French as a power from 
India, but their sting dug deep, and French ofScers and many 
adventurers of the lesser European breeds were hard at 
work organising on their own models the troops of the Mah- 
ratta chiefs and their lesser satellites. Napoleon Buonaparte 
openly and in all seriousness was planning an invasion of India 
via Syria, with the willing help of the Tzar, and with him was 
closeted daily one De Boigne the famous Savoyard genera! 
who had just quitted the -service of Sindia for whom he had 
raised and trmned fifty thousand men, horse, foot and artillery 
over whom M. Perron rwjw reigned in his stead. The 
whole of the Doab, the territory between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, had been assigned to Perron by Sindia for the up- 
keep of this huge French trained force, and the wretched 
Shah Alum, the puppet of Delhi and titular Great Moghul 
and Emperor of India, was in Perron’s hands. The Mahratta 
Confederacy were eagerly planning to try conclusions with the 
Angres^ and drive them into the sea, and all India stood agog 
to see it. 

Luckily for England there were some in those days who 
understood that the moment to make war is- that most suited 
to one self, and not that most favorable for one’s adversary. 
At that time Rich^d Colley Wellesley, Lord Momington, and 
later the Marquis Wellesley, was Governor-General and a 
strong man to boot, and his two brothers were his right hand 
men. It had soon been: borne in on him. that the Mahrattas 
and the British could not both own sway in the land. Two 
wives in one house and two masterful races in one country- 
side have always failed, since the earliest days of man. So 
before the. Mahratta plans were ready or the promised French 
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assistance arrived from oversea, the Governor General had. 

decided to deal the Mahrattas a staggering blow, to secured', 
the person of the great Moghul, and crush the Frencb I' 
inSuence once and for all, and to_ make all the lesser states '' 
accept his subsidiary system of alliances. 

In 1803 General Arthur Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson 
swung up over the Ghauts to cut the Mahrattas from the sea, 
and fall on Sindia and the Bhonsla’, and General Gerald 
Lake marched out of Cawnpore with close on eleven thousand 
men, to capture -Agra and all the "French States " as M, 
Perron’s military province in the Doab was called. A smaller Id 
force moved into Bundelcund from Allahabad. Of Wellesley's 
crowning victories of Assaye and Argaum, hardest of hard,- i 
fought battles, of Lake’s daring march on Delhi, his 
de-main at Aligurh, his defeat of Sindia’s army at Delhi under 
M. Louis Bourquin, of his interview with the blind and tearful 
emperor, it is not possible to speak at length here, nor ot 
the final destruction of the last af De Boigne’s fine army at 
Laswaree. They are a splendid record of daring and energy, 
of L'audace et toujonrs Paudace, of which Lake, —Lucky 
Lake men called him for all the hazards he took and won- 
was the great exponent. Following on- these victories and 
the fall of fortress Gwalior, came the excesses of Jeswunt Rao 
Holkar, the Chief of Indore, and Colonel Monson’s ill-fconceived 
advance across the Chumbal and all the pity and humiliation 
of his retreat before Holkar, with losses of guns and almost 
all his force, which, in the fickle East almost undid all the 
good of Lake’s previous victories. 

Lake, however, soon came to the rescue, and Holkar dis< 
appeared ’before him to reappear suddenly at Delhi, held 
tenaciously by a small sepoy garrison under Burns and 
David Ouchterlony, against furious onslaughts till Lake 
arrived hot haste to the rescue. Then commenced Lake’s 
famous cavalfy pursuit of Holkar, who had now been- rein- 
forced by Sindia and Bhurtpur, as far as the banks of the 
Betwa, and whom he finally overtook and trounced at 
Furruckabad. Thisf march,, as great an achievement of 
cavalry as any in history', totalled 350 miles between October 
3isfc and November and the last stage -was seventy 

miles in twen^'four hoursi .. 

The year before, the Rajah' of -Bhurtpur HM made a 
treaty of Alliance with the British, but after Monson’is ae'' 
hade, he thought like many another that he' krieW whidH way 
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the cat was going to jump, and had joined the elated Holkar. 
While General Lake and his dragoons, His Majesty’s 8th, 27th 
and 29th and several native cavalry corps, had been chasing 
Holkar’s hordes of Horse, General Fraser had destroyed his 
infantry under the walls of the Bhurtpur fortress of Deig. 

A few days later Lake himself appeared before the for- 
tress with a light siege train drawn hastily from Agra, and 
opening fire on the 14th of November stormed the place 
with his usual elan on the 22nd. 

From thence he moved to settle accounts with the faith- 
less Bhurtpur. The “ Army of India” medal has clasps both 
for the “ Battle of Deig ” and the ” Capture of Deig”. 

After the continuous marching and countermarching of 
the last twelve months Lake was anxious to give his troops 
some rest, and turned on Bhurtpur in the hope that his 
luck would hold good, and that its capture would finish the 
campaign. The past year had been full of incident, stirring 
and dramatic in the extreme, notably the rescue of the 
blind Shah Alum from the hands of the French Mahratta 
fraternity. We in these days do not realize how hard the 
French influence died in Hindustan. In the State of Hyder- 
abad the adventurer soldier thrives in a mean fashion to this 
day, and the descendants of the French soldiers of fortune 
are still to be found there, while in the Panjab their tracks are 
still recent. In the Imperial Service Forces of Kashmir 
there are Dogra officers still serving who can drill a battalion 
in French, close on 150 years after the downfall of the French 
power in India. 

Among the many incidents of ' Lake’s campaign an 
amusing one comes down to us, and that is, how, when the 
General was holding high Durbar in the Imperial city the 
day after his entry, the famous Begum Samru or Sombre of 
Sardhana, came with her motley escort to pay her respects to 
success, and to the countrymen of her lover, George Thomas, 
her brute husband the drunken French sailor. Sombre having 
been dead some years. General Lake had lunched and lunched 
well, after the fashion of those days, and as the Begum entered 
theDurbar tent, he sprung down from his dais and kissed 
herspundly on both cheeks, whereat an uproar arose and 
some of her followers drew tWir swords. The Begum how^ 
ever airily remarked that he Was her cousin and that such was 
the English custom, by which time the general had , handed 
her to a seat beside hinii . . . i ^ . ^ ^ ^ 
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Returning to the General on his march to Bhurtpur, it 
is interesting to try and picture an Indian Army on the march 
a century ago. At the head marched the cavalry, three regi- 
rnents of jolly English dragoons, in the heavy leather crested 
helmet, a protection equally against sword and sun, and as 
many more of irregular horse, for the native dragoon in a tra- 
vesty of Georgian uniform bad not then been evolved. Wide on 
the flanks marched the newly raised horse artillery, the out- 
come of the earlier galloper guns, the gunners in the same 
dragoon helmets, which this arm continued to wear in India 
till the days of the Mutiny, the light pieces leaping and bound- 
ing to every tussock of coarse kai grass. 


At the head of the infantry columns rode the General and 
his staff, a pad elephant for the convenience of reconnaissance 
lurching behind. General Lake wearing an immense cheese 
cutter cooked hat, the right brim turned down against the 
morning sun, exactly as we wore our slouch hats in Africa, 
his grey hair en queue in the now failing fashion, rides a grey 
Arab, and is cursing the carelessness of some of his rascally 
dragoons who have allowed some Pindharees to get at part of 
his baggage train. He is furious and complains of being at 
the mercy of a damned incompetent staff and a pack of 
drowsy troopers" as I was at Castlebar by gad ”, though for 
the matter of fact both staff and troopers had served him 
right well, as he fully recognised.* Ever since he had been 
badly surprised by the French in Ireland, however, anything of 
the nature of an inroad upset his good humour. 

Behind the general came the main infantry columns head- 
ed by the famous 76th Foot (now suitably enough the and bat- 
talion of the Duke of Wellington’s Own West Riding regiment) 
in short scarlet jackets and high felt hats like an old gentle- 
man’s bowler, white breeches and high gambadoes, or as much 
of them as a year’s wear and tear had left, also H. M. 
75ih and the ist Bengal Fusiliers. With theta marched four 
staunch and veteran battalions of Bengal Native Infantry, at a. 
time when the old Bengal Army was at its zenith, and had not 
fallen into the hands of faddists to its bitter undoing, the 
and, 9th, 22nd, and 15th Native Infantry. _ 

The 76th had been through the campaign since the 
beginning, had stormed the astounding fortress of Aligarh 
and borne the brunt of the onslaught of the Mahrattas at 
Delhi, and led the attack at Laswaree, at a tirae whe 
were the only European Infantry with the force, 
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indispensable to General Lake, and like Prince Kraft and his 
Corps Artillery, in the morning he would call for his boots and 
his 76th Foot, and then attack. In the capture of Deig the 
week before, it rvas the 76th that had the place of honour and 
the most losses. Their casualties had been very severe in 
the campaign and the whole battalion had practically been 
replaced once. 

With the British troops marched four sepoy battalions, 
in scarlet cut away jackets and short white drawers that left 
their legs free and bare. Their head gear was a low black 
shakoe, that bad not yet developed into the monstrosity of 
later days and their arm was the old flint fusil with the long 
bayonet. With the infantry lumbered the foot artillery, nines 
and twelves, and then the long yokes of bullock drawing the 
forty pounder trains with tumbrils and mortar beds and all 
the impedimenta of a siege train. The long baggage trains 
of an army are much the same all the world over, and in one 
century as in another. The general appearance would be 
much the same as in India to-day, save that elephants are few- 
er and baggage far less. 

On January the 2nd, 1805, the Army swung into position 
before Bhortpur, in which Ranjeet Singh, the jat Rajah, with a 
large force of jats and Mahrattas had ensconced himself. 
Outside bodies of Holkar’s cavalry hung about, having 
recovered from their previous beating, and with them was 
jeswunt R'ao himself, and Amir Khan, the Pindhari leader, as 
well, w'ith a large following of horse. The outer wall of Bhurt- 
pur some four miles in circumference had an appearance of 
immense strength, consisting of huge bastions and curtains 
of solid masonry, covered with a thick layer of mud bricks. 
The bastions were extremely lofty and guns innumerable 
bristled from the tops, while round the whole ran a wide ditch 
crossed by narrow causeways and into which water could be 
admitted by a canal connected with a jheel hard by. 

The General’s first idea was to put his ydth at it and take 
the place by storm, and.it is probable that the elan and 
determination of his troops, added to the prestige they had 
acquired, would have induced success. There is- little doubt 
that Delhi would have fallen to an assault following on the 
battle of Badlika Serai, and the first return of the masters to 
the ridge, or even that Sebastopol would have yielded to a 
prompt advance of the Allies. The solemn preparations for 
a siege mean that everjr weak point is thoroughly defended 
and the assault indefinitely delayed. 
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General Lake allowed himself to be persuaded, and 
down to a siege with a very inadequate siege train. His shot 
and shell penetrated the thick mud coating of the wails with- 
out doing any damage. On the 7th of January some infantry 
stationed outside the walls were dislodged and batteries at /| 
once established. By the 9th a rough scramble alley had 
been battered on the face of one bastion, and the impatient 
General ordered an assault for that night at 8 P. M. Three 
columns formed for the storming and filed out of camp in the 
still of the evening. The centre column consisting of the 
flank companies of the four European battalions and a native 
battalion, led the attack under Colonel Maitland, the leading 
men of the 22nd swum the ditch and scrambled up the wall 
in the dark they were not followed immediately, and thesurpris^ 
ed garrison hurrying to the ramparts had time to get to their 
breast works and open a heavy fire on the stormers. The 
flank columns are delayed by unexpected obstacles and come 
to the support late, and the men of the sand are forced back 
with heavy loss. Colonel Maitland himself is killed in leading 
the centre column to a second attempt and nearly every officer 
being down, the force make their w'ay back to the trenches 
baffled more than beaten. Five officers and 85 men were 
killed, and 24. officers and 371 men wounded, but General 
Lake cheery and resolute, issues a hearty order, decides to have 
at them again, but by daylight this time, and at 3 P. M. the 
afternoon of the 21st a storming party consisting of detach- 
ments of the 22nd, 75th and 76th, equipped with ladders and 
portable bridges, head once more for the ill-omened breach. 
Behind follow the remainder of these corps and the 9th, 15th 
and 22nd Native Infantry, the whole under Colonel McRae. 
The defenders have not been idle since their victory and a 
number of guns from the parapets have been collected round 
the breach, jingal and zumboorak, field piece and sher butcha 
and efery devil mouthed contrivance that can belch old nails 
and grape open on the stormers as they breast the breach. 
As success seemed impossible under the circumstances and 
men are falling in scores, Colonel McRae draws off bis force 
with a loss of 18 officers and 573 men. ■ 

The General is nothing daunted and thanks his men in a 
hearty order for their efforts and cheers their spirits by falling 
on Amir Khan, the Pindharee leader, who had ventured to 
tamper with convoys meant for , betteP men than he. After 
this diversion, the besiegers take matters tjuietly, pounding 
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solidly away at walls that crumble but slowly, till on the' loth 
of February more fresh blood is added in the shape of rein- 
forcements from Bombay under Major General Jones. By 
this time the besiegers had prepared largequantit ies of rafts, 
ladders and fascines, while regular approaches had been 
made and the siege batteries pushed close to the walls. A 
mine had been laid to blow up the counterscarp, and at 4 P.M. 
on the afternoon of the 20th of February, the third assault 
took place. 

The command was entrusted to Lieutenant-Colonel Don 
who had greatly distinguished himself in Monson’s disastrous 
retreat. The Bombay troops formed the bulk of the two 
flank columns and the centre was furnished by the original 
troops of the force, the 76th of course leading. The enemy 
had made two desperate sallies during that morning and 
the night before but had been repulsed, not without severe 
loss to the besiegers, and the dead lay still about when the 
assault started. Something went wrong, what exactly is 
hard to say, the troops in the centre column were probably 
stale — they had fair reason to be. Fearing a mine they 
hesitated at the foot of the breach, in vain Colonel Don 
urged and incited them, the men, the famous and invincible 
76th would not look at the breach, in vain a forlorn hope of 
the 22nd sacrificed itself, in vain a few sepoys attempted the 
breach. The men were stale, badly stale, and hung about at 
the foot of the rubble only to lose heavily. The 32nd 
' Native Infantry with two guns tried the breach once 
more, while a column of the 86th entering one tower, captured 
.eleven guns and actually removed them but were unsupported. 
The defenders sprang a mine, and this added to the confusion, 
so that the attempt was abandoned, though fourteen officers 
Tan to the front and tried to persuade the men to take advant- 
age of the enemies’ confusion. The loss was 28 .officers 
and 894 men, to the chagrin of the General. Nothing 
daunted however he decided to renew his attack next day 
since the failure of the last seemed due to exceptional 
reasons. He addressed the troops on parade regretting the 
misconduct of the Europeans, referring to it more in sorrow 
‘than in anger, and called for volunteers for a storming party. 
Lieutenant Templeton of the 76th offered to lead the- forlorn 
hope. At three o’clock of the next afternoon, the fourth 
.assault commanded by the gallant if unthinking Brigadier 
Monson, filed out to the foot of the breaches, with a fine 
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enthusiasm that spoke volumes for the discipline of those 
(Jays. The troops were furnished by the ist Europeans, the 
65th and 85th Foot, and three battalions of Bengal Native 
Infantry, with every siege gun that could be brought to hear 
joining in, till very Hell seemed loose. 

In vain, however, forlorn hopes struggled up the glacis, 
in vain sepoy and soldier vied with each other for the place 
of honour while staff officers shouted and regimental 
officers died in trying to lead the rank and file to impossible 
feats. Down the rubble slopes of the steep breaches over 
the masses of corruption that were once smartly accoutred 
British soldiers and the debris of shot and shell in the ruins 
half a score of cannon belched grape and canister and scrap 
iron, till close on a thousand of the stormers lay piled high, 
a horror and an offence in the sinking sun. 

Dogged had failed to do it, for once in Lord Lake’s 
career and the Brigadier sullenly withdrew his broken 
columns. Thirty-four officers and 987 rank and file was the 
butcher’s tally that night. 

The four assaults had cost the British 103 officers and 
3,100 men,- while the siege guns were wmrn out and the 
ammunition expended. The siege was therefore changed to 
a blockade, since loose his grip the General would not, and 
soothed bis temper by falling on Aralr Khan and Holkar, who 
had dared harass his rear once more. On this Ranjeet Singh 
of Bhurtpur, weary of a defence which held little promise, 
expressed his readiness to treat, and finally agreed to render 
up the territories we had given him from those taken from 
Sindia, and to pay twenty lakhs of rupees towards the cost 
of the war. Defeat could have hardly cost him more dear. 

Lord Lake, for he had been raised to the peerage, “of 
Delhi and Laswarree ", a fact on which the Bhurtpur Rajah 
had sent out to congratulate him in the middle of the siege, 
now turned once more on the irreconcilable Holkar and 
chased him North till he fled for safety to the Punjab, 
when the Great Marquis Wellesley having been recalled, a 
peace-at-any-price Viceroy, Sir George Barlow, ordered Lake 
to return, and restored his dominions to Jeswunt Rao. 

So though Bhurtpur had been content to purchase peace, 
yet throughout the length and breadth of Hindustan went the 
story of the invincible British, the cursed Angres, four times 
hurled back from those grey mud towers, so that men said wl 
one has done another may do, and every native prince in 
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land let hope rise in his breast. Bhurtpur blustered and 
swaggered, and built an immense new tower to his walls with 
the skulls ot the British dead, but did not mention the twenty 
lakhs lie had paid to loose the grip outside. 

So after that whenever the hand of the English fell 
heavy on the East, men would say “ Yah 1 bully us, but go 
and take Bhurtpur ’’ and into that walled city gradually went 
for sanctuary half theillgotten treasure in Upper India. Thus 
closed the episode of the First Siege of Bhurtpur. 

The Second Siege of Bhurtpur. 

For twenty years the "Fateh Bui'j '\ ih.e Tower of 
Victory, with its plinth of skulls, stood as a mark of promise 
to Hindostan. War succeeded war, potentates fought against 
the Pax Brittanica from the south and ivest of India to 
Burma and the Himalayas, and all the time the taunt was in 
men’s mouths “ Go take Bhurtpur”, .though the government 
believed it not. After the fiascos and overwhelming losses 
from folly and disease, that marked the first year of the now 
forgotten Ava campaign, the first of the three Burma wars, 
the prestige of the ‘‘ Huzoors ” did ' not stand high in the 
land, and' the Pindhari Barons and Mahratta Chiefs finally 
conquered in 1817-19, all looked for a sign. 

In X 833 died Ranjeet Singh of Bhurtpur, and a brother 
succeeded to the throne, to be shortly after poisoned by a 
nephew who seized the gaddi, and imprisoned the rightful 
heir, a lad some five years of age. The successor to Ranjeet 
Singh' had been recognized by us and in the interest of his 
son, Doorian Sal, the wicked nephew was declared a usurper. 
Sir David Ochterlony, he^ who twenty years earlier had de- 
fended Delhi against Holkar’s hordes, on behalf of the Gover- 
nor General, denounced Doorjan Sal and ordered a force to 
assemble and move at once qn Bhurtpur, since he knew, and 
none better, the foment of which the walled city was the centre. 
On this the Governor^ General Lord Amherst, with an army 
and a treasury heavily taxed to maintain the Buraia war, 
ignoring tlie danger, ‘refused to ratify Sir David Ochteriony’s 
action and ordered the array to withdraw, Doorjan Sal making 
profuse promise of early reinstatern^t of the rightful heir to 
the throne. Sir David Ochterlony died shortly after, broken 
, in h^art at the rebuff and his supersissiorii. ' ; 
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Relieved of the approach, of the terrible " tony Ochter, ” 
Doorjan Sat collected arms, powder and artillery and sent 
messengers to all the princes and states of Central India 
asking for support, and it was not till he had made his posi- 
tion extremely strong that the Government recognized that 
the action of Doorjan Singh was a test case and all India the 
court. In December 1825 a force of some 27,000 men with 
a big siege train moved on Bhurtpur under Lord Combermere, 
the Commander-in-Chief. By the i ith December the city was 
invested with a cordon 15! miles long. The same tall walls 
of solid raud that had baffled^ Lord Lake still surrounded the 
city, and the Motee Jheel still supplied water to the moat. 
Guns innumerable crowned the wails and 25,000 Jats, Paihans, 
Rajputs defended the city and Its immense store of treasure. 
Lord Combermere’s left wing surprised the Jats in the act 
of cutting the dam that opened the moat to the waters of 
the jheel and thus prevented the ditch from becoming an 
obstacle. 

There is a story of the old Duke and the Court of 
Directors vriio had applied to him for advice on their 
selection of a Commander-in-Chief. He recommended . 
Combermere, to which they demurred, saying that they under- 
stood that Lord Comberraete was not a man of great brain. 

“ Damn his brains ”, said the Duke, “ I tell you Combermere 
is the man to take Bhurtpur”. The Commander-in-Chief 
spent nine days in survey and reconnaissance, and finally 
decided to attack from the East, but made a feint of coming 
from the South-West as did Lord Lake. Under cover of this 
feint the cordon was drawn far closer, and two important 
positions on the East Were' taken up, a desperate sortie being 
repulsed on the twenty-third, made with the object of attack- 
ing the first parallel which was within some 600 yards of the 
walls. Owing to the nearness of this parallel the Jat guns 
could not be depressed sufficiently to reach the British batteries. 

' On the 24th all women other than those of the Royal family 
were permitted to- pass out and on the 25th a large force of 
the defenders’ cavalry succeeded in cutting their way out. 
By the 26th the Jat guns were silenced and the second parallel 
was dug some 250 yardsmnly from the city and by the 28th 
the approaches were within twenty yards Of the walls^ But 
in this “ Strange and gigantic concrete of earth.” breaches,, 
as Lord Lake found, were no good. On the left 'a battery oL 
r4 heavy guns, had battered’ one curtain for a week without 
making any real impression. Every heavy gun in upper India- 
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had been brought to the siege and there was not an eighteen 
“ under to be found elsewhere,^ at any place north of 
Allahabad, so on the 6th of January it was decided to mine 
nder the ditch to the big bastions._ _ On the 7th a shell from 
t^he city blew up one of our ammunition tumbrills, and this ex- 
nloded an adjacent magazine of 20,000 lbs. of powder, a heavy 
lag 'phe bombardment continued to distract attention from 
the mining. On the 13th, 1,808 shot and shell were fired into 
the city, and on the 15th, 1,416, rising to 1,894 on the 16th. 
The girison continually sortied at night, with great resolution. 
Our own mines more than once met the enemy countermining 
and on the 8th some mines exploded to give entrance to the 
counterscarp, where 16 Gurkhas surprised some 60 of the 
'enemy and destroyed them. It had been rumoured that the 
biff breach by which a scramble way led to the top, had been 
repaired and on the 20th five Goorkhas and half a dozen 
British volunteered to reconnoitre. They gained the top 
unmolested, fired a volley on the defenders, and hurled stones 
creating a great panic, escaping with only the loss of one of 
their number. Feeling was running high among the besiegers 
for some prisoners captured by the Jats had been mutilated 
and put to death. A curious Incident was the desertion to 
the enemy of a Corporal Herbert of the Bengal Horse Artillery 
who had been reduced. He took _an active part in working 
the enemy’s guns, directing them with success on Lord Cora- 
bermere’s camp, and was finally hanged by us for his p.ains, 
on the capture of the city. , . 

It was decided to make the attack on the " Long- 
necked” Bastion and the North-East angle, and_ two mines 
under the former were exploded on the 16th bringing down 
the clay case with brick core and all the guns on top. The 
mine under the North-East bastion was complete on the 
17th, filled with 10,000 lbs. of powder, and fitted with a train 
300 yards long. 

!t was arranged to spring the mine and then assault in 
two main columns, one under General Nichoils against the 
“Long-necked” Bastion and the other under General 
Reynell against the North-East Bastion A third column 
under Colonel Delaraain was to attack a breach made by 
battering close to the Jageenah gate.* A subsidiary column 
- from General Nichoils’ force was to assault a battered breach 
■ on the left of the “ Long-necked ” bastion, and another force 
under Colonel Wilson was to turn to the right at the ditch 
and attack at outwork (zfjWe plan attached). 
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Before dawn on the i8th all the stormers had occupied 
the trenches and only awaited the explosions. The defenders 
with an intuition of what was going forward opened a heavy 
fire at daybreak till it was announced at 8 A. M, that all was 
ready. The mine by the breach near the Jageenah Gate was 
sprung first and then that in the counterscarp, west of the 
north-east, angle. 

These explosions brought the garrison crowding to the 
walls, eight hundred Pathan warriors rushing to the parapets 
of the huge North-East bastion which it was their duty to 
hold. Immediately the mine under this latter with its 10,000 
lbs. of powder was fired. Theground heaved and rocked, and 
with a dull heavy roar, half the bastion lurched and rose 
sullenly in the air, followed by clouds of thick pungent smoke 
carrying high into the air guns and gabions, Pathans, ban- 
ners, swords and matchlocks to be strewn in their descent in 
one horrid confusion of mangled flesh and broken metal. 
Three hundred of the Pathans had been blown to pieces. As 
the smoke cleared, Reynell’s leading brigade, who had also 
suffered somewhat froin the explosion, consisting of a wing of 
H. M.’s 14th, the 58th Bengal Native Infantry and too 
Goorkhas of the Nusseeree Battalion, dashed at the reeking 
breach^ while half a minute later Nicholls’ column with loud 
cheers, went at the “Long-necked” Bastion. The defence of the 
Pathan Bastion by the survivors of the explosion was desperate 
in the extreme, and both Reynell’s brigadiers, McCombe and 
Patton were struck down in the breach, only 75 of the 
defenders escaping with their lives. 

On reaching the summit of the Pathan (North-East) 
Bastion, the first brigade, now led by Major Everard, turned to 
the right, and the second under Major Bishop swung to the 
left. These latter soon joined Nicholls’ right which had diverged 
after the “Long-necked” Bastion had been carried. Brigadier 
Edwards who led this assault had been killed and his brigade 
much knocked about, so that it was not till Fagan’s second 
brigade came up that this force penetrated beyond the summit 
of the bastion they had won. Nicholls’ reserve Brigade under 
Brigadier Adams succeeding in entering the city by the Muttra 
Gate, and clearing the streets. 

Away on the British left Colonel Delamain’s column, 
whose breach by the Jageenah Gate had been the first to be 
exploded, scaled the parapet and succeeded in forcing the 
defenders towards the gate, where there was a deep alley way 
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some sixty feet below the rampart level, with only one flight 
of narrow steps leading down. As Delatnain forced the Jats 
back on to this chasm, Everard’s column came up from the 
east, and thus a number of them were penned in, with only the 
deep hollow street below them. Refusing surrender, they fought 
on with desperation, till hurled peilmell into the abyss. Some 
hundreds lay there dead or dying, their padded cotton coats 
catching fire adding to the horror, while their exploding 
bandoliers made any attempts at rescue a perilous one. 

By this time Lord Corabermere had come to the Jageenah 
Gate and received the news that a short time previously Major 
Hunter of the 41st Native Infantry had pursued a party of 
the garrison into the Palace and inner fort, and that Khoosial 
Singh, brotherdn-law of Doorjan Sal, with a hundred followers 
had been shut out of the palace and refusing to surrender had 
been killed. Guns were sent to blow in the gates and it was 
finally found that Doorjan Sal and his immediate following had 
escaped by the Combheer gate cutting down a picquet of H. 
who had opposed them. 

Outside, the cavalry under Brigadier Sleigh bad captured 
6,000 fugitives, and at half past two in the afternoon, seeing 
no sign of more, the Brigadier had dismissed his brigade. 
Hardly had this been done when the riding master of the 8th 
cavalry reported horsemen in the jungle and Lieutenant Barbor 
with his troop being ordered^ after them, was saddled up in time 
to capture Doorjan Sal himself, with his wife and child, the 
former surrendering with Barbor’s pistol at his head. 

in the meantime the whole city was in our hands, with the 
37th Native Infantry in the inner fort, their king’s colour float- 
ing from over the gateway to the cheers, of the soldiery. Next 
morning the Commander-in-Chief and his staff breakfasted in 
the palace and. the rightful heir, the son of the murdered 
Baldeo Singh, was reinstated, but in future as a vassal and 
dependent of the British. The Army then naarched off for the 
frontier of Alwar taking with them the usurper Doorjan Sal, 
who was maintained as a detenu at Benares. 

Thus ended the siege of Bhurtpur, and thenceforward 
no state remained south of the Sutlej to dispute the sovereignty 
of the Huzoors. 

Of the twenty-five thousand or so said to have been the 
, garrison of the city, it is believed that 13,000 were killed or 
wounded and that 4,000 perished in the grand assault, so that 
men ssud that no wise men would ever again quarrel with the 
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Sirkar, One hundred and thirty-five pieces of ordnance were 
captured, and immense treasure, of which the troops were 
granted a large portion of prize money (some;!G48o,ooo). The 
total British loss was under eleven hundred, a very different 
tally from that of the first siege. Two years later Lord 
Combermere went there on a visit and was well received 
though in the strain of the mutiny, the Jat Contingent naturally 
enough, went with the majority. 

Among the troops forming Lord Comberraere’s force, were 
the nth Light Dragoons, ist and 8th Bengal Cavalry, 14th 
and 59th foot, ist Bengal Fusiliers, and the ist, and, 3rd, 4th, 
and 66th Native Infantry, with the Sirmoor and Nasseeree 
Rifle Battalions, as well as a large force of Bengal Artillery 
both British and Native. 
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REFLECTIONS ON RUSSIAN STRATEGY IN 
MANCHURIA IN 1904. 


By W. B, 

For convenience of reference a brief summary of the 
principal events of the war is given below. 

Diplomatic relations between Russia and Japan were 
brohen off on the 5th February, and offensive action by the 
Japanese navy followed almost immediately, the first bom- 
bardment of Port Arthur taking place on the 8th idem. . 

On the loth February, declarations of war were pro- 
mulgated by both belligerents. Various naval encounters 
ensued in the immediate vicinity of Port Arthur, in which the 
Japanese invariably took the offensive and caused consider- 
able damage to the Russian fleet, though more than one 
desperate attempt to close the harbour failed. 

On the 2 1 St February, General Kuropatkin, Russian 
Minister of War, was appointed to the chief military com- 
mand. - - 

On the 28th Februar;y, the opposing land forces came 
into touch near Pingyang in Northern Corea, and a month 
later the affair of Chong-ju took place, in which the Russians 
were forced to fall back. 

On the 13th April, the Russian 1st class battleship 
“ Petrovpavlovsk' ' was blown up by a mine and sank off 
Port Arthur, ■ Admiral Makaroff, the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief, and 600 officers and men being drowned. 

On the 30th April, the ist Japanese army under General 
Kuroki, crossed the Yalu river, and the following day defeat- 
ed the Russian left wing and captured Chiu-lien-cheng. 

On the 5th May, a portion of the 2nd Japanese ariny 
was successfully landed on the Liao-tung Peninsula, and on 
the 8th idem, Port Arthur was practically isolated by .the 
cutting of the railway at Pulantien. ' ■ 

On the 15th May, the Ja.panese fleet suffered a heavy 
loss by the sinking of the battleship “ Hatsuse ” and the 
cruiser “ Yoshino.’^ 

On the 26th— 27th May, the Russians were driven from 
their position at Kinchau Nan-sbari was also captured, 
together with 78 guns. 
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On the 14th — 15th June, General Stackelberg’s south- 
ward advance against the Japanese force met with disastrous 
results at the battle of VVa-fang-kau (Telissu), and he was 
obliged to beat a retreat northwards. 

On the 20th — 27th June, the Japanese Jst army occupied 
the Feng-shui, Motien and Ta Passes. 

On the 8th July, the Japanese Army captured Kaiping, 

On the 17th July, General Count Keller made a 
determined counter-attack on the ist army at the Motien 
Pass, but was hurled back, he himself being killed. 

On the 24th — 25th July, the Japanese 2nd army attacked 
and occupied Tashihchiao, and on the latter date entered 
Niu'chwang. 

On the 30th — 31st July, the Russian force confronting 
'General Kuroki met with further reverses, and a general 
retreat was ordered. 

On the 2nd August, Haicheng was evacuated by the 
Russians. 

On the loth August, a naval sortie from Port Arthur 
was made. The battleship “ Tsarevitch ” and three des- 
troyers reached Kiau-chao, and the cruiser “ Askold ” and 
destroyer “Grosovoi” arrived at Shanghai, the remaining ships 
putting back into Port Arthur, for the most part damaged. 

On the 14th August, Admiral Karaimura defeated the 
Vladivostok squadron, sinking the " Rurik ” and damaging 
the cruisers “ Rossia ” and “ Gromovoi.” 

On the 23rd August, the Russian main army held a 
chain of advanced positions to the south of Liao-yang, their 
principal advanced base. On this date the left column of the 
1st Japanese army commenced operations, and by the 25th 
idem had made considerable progress. The centre column 
carried the Russian main position at Kung-chang-ling, driving 
the enemy back into the valley of the Tang-ho. 

Meanwhile the 2nd and 3rd armies advancing on An- 
shanchan, dislodged the Russians from their positions cover- 
ing that place. 

By the 28th August, the Japanese had occupied ail the 
Russian advanced positions, and ddven the enemy in towards 
Liao-yang. The succeeding days witnessed fierce and unin- 
terrupted fighting, Kuroki’s flanking movement being for a 
time checked by a vigorous counter-attack by the Russian 
left. But meanwhile the and and 3rd Japanese armies were 
pressing forward with relentless pertinacity, and, finally, on 
September 3rd Kuropatkin had to acknowledge defeat and 
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make good his retreat to the north, the Japanese entering 
Liao-yang unopposed tn the early morning of September atln 
Ihe Japanese advanced to the north of Liao-yang, and 
occu^ed the Yentai mines and other advanced positions. 

h rom this time until the issue, early in Oetober, of Kuro- 
patkms famous order setting forth that the time for offen- 
sive movetnent had arrived, things remained quiet in this 
Ureatre of the operations. The Russian advance across the 
bha Ho ws the signal for the renewal of fighting, and from 
the gth till the 2 1 St October many fierce encounters took 
place, resulting m the complete defeat of the Russians, and 
their retirement once again across the Sha Ho, the latter 
river giving its name to this series of fights. 

Until the end of the year both armies remained facing 
one another on the Sha Ho, operations being restricted to 
intermittent and unimportant skirmishes between the advanced 
units* 

Meanwhile the fate of Port Arthur was being slowly but 
surely sealed in the south. As has been noted above, it was 
practically cut off during the first week in May, and from 
that time onwards the Japanese General Nogi with grim deter- 
mination proceeded with the task of reducing it The' 
operations were creditable to both belligerents, the unfiinching 
self-sacrifice and valour of the attackers being met by f 
brave^and dogged resistance on the part of the defenders. 

Position after position, however, fell into the hands of 
the Japanese and the year closed with Russia's naval base 
and stronghold in the Far East ‘ i« exiremisl and a capltula- 
tion together with the capture or destruction of the remn^t of 
the Russian fieet imminent. or 


The following notes are wntten, not with any idea of mvine 
lessons m strategy, but with a. view to offer food for reflectio/ 
and to enlarge on the accompanying sketches. (The railway 

WijutoLiaoyang Is 

that which IS now under constraction by the Japanese ) 

.1, campaign has ever demonstrated more clearlv 

the truth that neglect of the laws of : strategy brings a S 
andi grievous retribution. . sX g^s a sure 

When hy the processes of diplomacy, the- politicians of 
Russia secured for their country the possesion oiWaSiw 
and the right to connect that port by railway with Harbin 
their peace strategy perpetrated the naost d^gerouTof^ali 
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strategic movements, vis., a flank inarch across the froni t 
the direct advance of a possible enemy. ‘ 

As long as the eastern flank of this movement remainp^ 
unprotected, either by a predominating navy or by a 
position on the Yalu, so lorig might Japan afford to contS 
peacdully her preparations for the blow on the heel of Achiil 
The Russians expended vast sums of money, time 

and labour on fortifying the point of a peninsula wS 
possessed defensive and offensive value only in so far Ic ? 
was useful as a base for a “fleet in being." Strategy, on the 

otherhand, demanded that this expenditure should rather J 
invested on improvements in the inland commumcalUs 
admitting of freedom of movement in concentration of thp 
field army on any threatened point, or in offensive operSions 
The peace strategists of Russia, after witnessing the 
performances of the Japanese troops with the Allied Arises in 
have awakened to the dangers of the situatinn 
which they had themselves prepared, and the gradual strength- 
ening of the Russian Pacific squadron and" activity on the 
Yalu were the result of the awakening* ^ 

_ Thus arrived the crisis when Japan must speak or re- 
main for ever silent, leaving the dream'^of the recoVe?y of P^rt 
“ Korea to pass away and be forgotten 
The former course was chosen on the itth Februnrv 
1904. Sketch No. I shows the distribution of tL RusS 

(The numbers given in S 

and the following sketches are only approximate but arf=> 
ciently accurate for the desired purpose!) ’ 

'Hie loss of the command of the sea quickly followed 

Ru. t -'“fa .hj 

follow the fortunes of the combatant navies further than to 
remark that the preseiration of the fleet from immediate des- 

of Port 

Arthur m the scheme of operations/ 

The following strategicar problem now presented itself 
to the. Russian Commander.^ (Perhaps it wouM- he mnr!! 

cDiTpf'i' » It * * wouici Oe lucre 

We from to to 
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Mukden to Port Arthur must be protected. At the 
s^me time Vladivostok and the line thence to Harbin must be 

is evident that the capture of yiadivostok by the Jap- 
and an advance thence to Harbin would necessitate the 
^Itdrawal of all Russian troops from south of Harbin, or 
Lre their isolation. But Vladivostok is ice-bound from 
the beginning of November to April and is therefore a bad 
for the land operations of a sea power. 

It is further to be remembered, m reflecting on this 
nmblem that the road from Liaoyang to the Yak was a 
P™ try track over a hilly region incapable of acting as a line 
S supply to a force exceeding from to 2 Divisions. 

The apparent neglect of this road may, perhaps, be 
aqcribedto the falseness of Russia’s peace strategy and to 
the tardy recognition of the true aspects of the strategical 

problem by her military Commanders. . 

^ The solution of the problem by these Commanders, is 

shown in Sketch 2. , , ,■ 

Having traced so far the course of events, let us digress. 

The Harbin-Port Arthur line of railway was completed in 
June I <30^ ; the distance from Liao-yang to the mouth of the 
Yalu is about 180 miles ; a road, or, better still, a railway 
might be constructed at the rate of f a mile a day,* there- 
fore the main-line might have been connected by rail with the 
Yalu in 240 days, le., by the end of March 1904. _ 

Now let us suppose that the peace strategists of Russia 
had taken the precaution to link the Yalu to the ^Harbin-Port 
Arthur line by a railway. It matters not whether such 
railway ran direct from Liao-yang, or took off nearer the 
coast. Let us attempt to picture what might have been the 
result of such a precaution, allowing at the same time to the 
Japanese the command of the sea. 

Firstly, it would have been possible to concentrate an 
array of 70,000 men on the Yalu by the 30th April, the date 
on which the actual battle was fought and lost by i9,oc» men.- 
Such a concentration must have had the effect of delaying the 
Japanese advance northwards from Seoul by jn^riy months, 
and would still have left 15,000 men to guard Port Arthur 
15,000 men at Vladivostok, 1 5,000 men at Harbin, and 
1 5,000 men to resist landings at points on the coast between 
Port Arthur and the mouth of the Yalu or at Niu-chwang. 

Nate,-^t!K fapaness tonStnKted their railway in Korea ot the rate *77 
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During the course of this delay the troops arriving at 
Liao-yang would have accumulated iato a reserve stationed at 
the junctions of the railways ready to support any threatened 
point. Under such conditions the first year of the campaign 
might well have begun and ended on the Yalu. 

Even supposing an eventual defeat on the Yalu there 
would have been no need for the precipitate retreat back to 
the maindine of rail which actually took place after that battle. 
A concentration on either the Port Arthur or the Yalu line 
would have been comparatively simple and the whole aspect 
of the campaign would have been changed. 

It is said that the Russians claim a success on the Yalu 
because the Japanese were detained ten days in the crossing. 
How much greater would have been the claim for success 
had the Japanese been detained ten months or even ten 
weeks ! 

The reply to this supposition of a railway linking the 
Harbin to Port Arthur line with the Yalu may be that political 
considerations would not have permitted it, and that other 
nations would have objected, but this argument will not justify 
Russian strategy in risking war without it and, at the same 
time, in holding Port Arthur. 

Let it be admitted, however, that, as the only excuse for 
the construction of the Harbin-Port Arthur line was the 
cession of the Kwantung Peninsula to form a warm water port 
which was to be linked with the Siberian railway by a Chinese 
railway, financed and engineered by Russians, had the latter 
commenced the construction of a Yalu railway at all, such 
action would have been a casus helli. 

It will be seen from Sketch I, that, on the 5th February 
1*904, the Russians had 2 Battalions, 3 squadrons and as guns 
located at the mouth of the, Yalu, and it is well known that 
these troops had been there some time and that the refusal to 
withdraw them was the ultimate cause of war. It is also well 
known that due warning was given to the Russian Government, 
not only by their own ambassadors in Tokio and Seoul, arid 
by the Japanese, but also by the newspapers, as to the cdnse.- 
quences of their action, _ ^ . 

Under these circumstances it is not too much to suppose 
that, had the peace strategists realised the strategic import.- 
ance of the Wiju position, provision would haye been made , 
for the improvement of the Ijaoyang-Yalu line of cotnmuni- 
catioti. It would have been easy to arrange, when deciding 
to risk war, to send materials for a light railway to Liapyang 
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and to cbmiiience work on the track. This would have been 
a liiatter of common precaution had strategical requirements 
received due consideration. 

This light railway might have been laid at the rate of at 
least two miles a day, so that, between the 5th February and 
the 3pfh April, Liaoyang might have been connected with 
the Yalu by a light railway, and this would have permitted of 
a force of at least 30,000 men being concentrated there by 
that date. This again would have delayed the Japanese 
advance, which was carried out under conditions of great 
diflhculty, from Seoul ; and every day’s delay would have per- 
mitted of the increase of the Russian force on the Yalu. 

Thus we see the decisive influence of communications. 
Those of the Japanese lay over the sea, those of the Russians 
overland. As railways develope, the advantages of land com- 
munications preponderate over those by sea, especially when 
the dilstances are great. 

Had such a railway been in existence, or had the 
Japanejse received information showing that it could be 
brought into existence before the end of April, k may be 
thought that they might, having ^ined command of the sea, 
have been able to find some other line of advance. They 
might no doubt, have landed at Shanhaikwan, where the warm 
currents tneet and the sea does not freeze., 

fa the advance from this port the rivers would have- been 
fifoaefi probably till April, and such an advance would have 
threatened the Russian railway communicatipn& But the 
rridvenient would have involved a violation of Chinese 
neutrality and might have had serious consequenees for the 
Japanese,, for, although temporary command of the sea had 
ntett gaihed at this- time, it wa^ ncrf; certaih that su.ch a conr 
dirionwould be The Japanese- could not know 

that the Baltic fleet wbujd^ be;'* a day ' too fate for the fair”; and 
a Jap^ese army b^ed on Shanhaikwan wbutd have beiinjh 
a peril9uapQs,itibn »n the event of af defeat.- . - 

The 'aim of stiategy is directed, either at the cpmmnnica^ 
tiOns of an army, oir at the army itselh aavande 

from the. Yidu the Japanese- effected a combihafron ' of theste 
aime; Having^ due, regard , to the safety of their own com.* 
murfc’atipn^tn^ could, not have, combined these aim's,, and §0 
titSpathd the.'way fbr^ a landing on. the Kwaikung' Bemnsn!^ 
By > am advance on. any other linei Here, iia the event of a 
defeat, they'couldfaJI back on to Kor^aiid the 'evif, effects of 
a loss of sea command were reduced to a minimum. 
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We have seen that strategy demanded of the Russians 
that, for defensive purposes, the Yaju should be held in % 
strength. But a purely defensive strategy cannot end a war 
nor gain great successes. Japanese ambitions rested on 
Korea and, therefore, whether command of the sea vyere re- 
tained or not, Korea was clearly indicated as the Russian first 
objective. _ Thus it will be seen that for offensive purposes ? 
also the Liaoyang-Yalu line was a sine qua non. f 

So obvious are the conclusions deducible from the above 
arguments that the failure of Russian strategy to be gtiided 
by them can hardly be attributed altogether to ignOTance. ' 
There seems little doubt that contempt for their enemy had 
a great effect on their strategy, and that they entered on the 1 
war with a light heart, despising the Japanese army. \ 

Thus the element of surprise, so fruitful of results not 
only in the tactics but in the strategy of war, was introduced • 
and herein lies a lesson for those of our peace strategists who 
are prone to boast of “ Britain’s might.” 

How then could the Russians have repaired their initial 
error ? Admitting that they had been proverbially slow to 
move on the outbreak of war, and had been attacked before 
their strategical deployment had been completed, what wa? 
the proper course to pursue? Under such conditions the 
science of strategy permits of only one move, conqenp 
tration beyond reach of the enemy, and clear of his flanking 
movement. 

Their failure tb comply with this axiom can only be ex- 
tenuated by an argument based on the favourable conditions for 
defence afforded by the physical configuration of the country. 

Lying at an average distance of about 25 miles east of 
the Harbin-Port Arthur railway, from opposite Liao-yang 
southw’ards nearly to the sea, ridges of steep hills run north 
and south, forming a natural barrier. 

The chief passes in the mnin ridge are the Motien ^nd 
Ta Passes leading on to Liap-yang, and the Fenshui Pass 
leAdi^ on to Haicheng. - 

that the Hindu Kush, the Hima- 
layas, the ?ind Desert or the Indus can, of themselves, pre- 
vent a Russian advance cin Indiia should, IqgicaHy, rank them- 
selves on the side of the defenders of RSfiari strategy in 
Manchuria. 

But history may be searched In yain for an ei^ample el 
a determined leader, followed by determined troops, being 
defeated by any kind of physical obstacle. ' 
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iHpq caused by the physical connguration of the 
Difficulties c /ubstituted for sound strategy, and, 

terrain cannot be y ^ campaign, physical ob- 

staSs^e'oTadvantage to those only who know how best to 

adapt them c ibg best possible means of coramuni- 

passes, in order to admit 
cation between the gbould the enemy 

of rapid conce passes, to admit of his defeat 

approach, as ne ^ strategical consideration which 

inVil Bnieven had this been 

appears to have to the Japanese, t^he imnal 

done an P ^ permitted of the hills being 

S'faXy ™ 

''”S'’thTdeteat on the Yalo we find the Russian Army 
Alter tne . bich has been condemned by all 

SlSSfafttowS ^o^ble, at., that of fachtg .0 a 

“in such a position, as is well known, the Commander 
must fight with^one eye on his line of communications j and 
pvpr-recurring danger of being outflanked. _ 

The first result ?f this situation was the rupture m the 

Russian line Mukden-Port Arthur, which occurred in May 
u thf>. Tnnanese having been permitted to land on the 
S™2&ul'a andfut the railway, won the victory at 
San and isolated 40,000 men from all further pamc.pa- 

tion in the operations of the field army, see Sketch 3. 

It is for consideration whether 10,000 men would not 
have been sufficient to guard the fortress long enough to give 
the fleet a chance of regaining the lost command of the sea 
and to permit of the field array, thus strengthened by the re- 
maining 30,000 men, marching to the relief ’ 

or striking hard at any attempt at landing to cut them off. 

, Heniforth, until the fall of Port Arthur, there were two 
f fields of operation and the strategic position now assumed, tor 
the Russians, the form of_ the followng problem _ 1 . 

“ The supply of provisions and ammunition in rort Artnur 
' is sufficient, with the assistance of blockade mnners, to enaWe 
‘ the garrison of about 40,000 men to stand a siege of 9 months. 
Thedine now to be defended by the field artny extends from 
lilukden to Telissu. The enemy’s advance ^s directed on the 
Fenshui, Motion and Ta Passes from the direction of the 
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Yalu. The strategic front is threatened by a force advancing 

from Nanshan and Pitsewo. problem appears to have 

The Russian solution of this promem ^ 

been a talf-heatwd firing Sufficient force 

advancing from Nanshan, w j _„pe of the ist Japanese 

'shown ii Ihetch 

the problem was Sd ks advance on the 

Fenshui, Motisn. rs. * i ^ .* onrT Tj^snanese Arrnv 

and the occupation of Kaip.ng by the and Japanese Army 

"’’^Th^RSlStuly wait attempt, on the 17th July, 

The-Russian ^ y which position the Japanese 

to recapture the of communications. By the 

threatened Liao-yang and th rptirement on Liao-yang be* 
Wlura of this a.t®Pt a gene at r tme^en, »n 

S“il "ta a'stbS^ Ld costly rear-guard action. 
®-.|treIi?;«ec.sofastrate^^^^^^^ 

to a strategic flank did not t g^oese ist Army was, only 
the on^he y of the flower of the Russian 

by the cutting off the retreat northward and 

C inEL?i on the Russian forces in 

Manchuria, Sketch 6.^ command the constant succes- 

Even SXy be accounted for. except 

sion of Russian rev strategy which neglected to 

Ijel\'aSw 7 

V the "-angi^'ffiugh rSoSilS 

underwent a complete had left its mark. 

naturally oonseque ^ necessity of having 

P;“n‘MstmSto> Andhenk perhaps, his famous 
order of October. Permitted him to fight on equal strate- 

, SrHS oT on^r&Ie the .st^panese^ 
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longer imperilled his left flank And line of comraunications 
Thus, after his advance and subsequent defeat on the Shaho* 
he was no longer impelled tp continue his retreat, Sketch 7’ 
Strategic consideraiions are now confined to the strategic value 
of the railway on which his supplies of food and reinfolrements 
depend and it appears that, unless a surprise is in store for us 
victory rests on the capacity of the respective linS of com^ 
^.cation on the tactical ability of the commanders and Si 
the personal equation as regards the troops. 

generations to come the military student will no 
d ubt, find feesh matter for reflection iij the history of this 
great war. From information at present available thj folio w- 
ing appear to be _^e most obvious subjects for reflection i-r- ' 
The difficulty of righting by military measures the 
mistakes of peace strategy. ' 

2. Ihe effect caused OB the strategy of a campaign by 

MfprlLS 

4. The vital importance of the land communicatiqnfi 

5, ihe futility of a faith which depends on physical 

, to Stop an enemy’s advance. ^ 

. ^^®,f”°*"®°“®^^^fOtage accruingto the power which 
JP’-0®Ft actiooj seises the initiative. 

7. advmtage of being despised by an enemy, and 
danger of treating an enemy with contempt. 


Itisri’sj::: 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RUSSIAN TROOPS ON STH 
FEBRUARY 1904. 



(a) Pori Arthur and Taliennoan. 

26 battalioM;. 6 squadrons, 40 guns. 

(5) V alu-Fon-g'kuang'chmg and neighbourhood, 
a battalions, 3 squadrons, 23 guns. 

[c) Ying‘kou {Niuchuang). 

9 battalions, i squadron, 8 guns. 

{d) Liao-yang. 

i battalion, I squadron,, 4 guns. 

{«) Mukden. 

2 \ battaioBS, i sqsad*oa. 

(/) Kirin. 

3 battalions, 2 guns. 

{g) Harbin and neighbourhood. 

4 battalions, 3 squadrons,.. 8. guns. 

(Ji) Vladivostok and Ussuri Disdrici,, 

4a battalions, 24 squadrons, 104 guns. 

Various. 

10 battalions, 8 guns. 

Totai^ 

g8 battalions. 

39 squadrons* 
ig6 guns. 

or 57,600 bayonets, 5, &S® ^Efi^ an 4 t 9 fi,gdiiSK 
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distribution of RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
TROOPS AT THE BATTLE OF THE YALU. 


April to ist May. 


Russians,'— 

Ussuri District {Vladivostok, etc .) — 

22 battalions, 12 squadrons, 64 guns. 
Port Arthur— 

25 battalions, 54 guns. 

Along coast to Ying-kou— 

6 squadrons. 


Ying-kou — 

15 battalions, 32 guns. 

On the Yalu — 

21 battalions, 21 squadrons, 76 guns. 
TAshichiao-Haicheng — 

18 battalions, 40 guns, 

Liao-yang— 

19 battalions, iS squadrons, 68 guns. 
Hsin-min-tun and along Liao river. 

12 squadrons. . . 

Mukden— 

Unknown. 

Kirin— ,, 

3 battalions, 8 guns. 

liarUn— 

Unknown. 



On the Yah— = . 

Japanese ist Arifty of 3 D msiojis,: 
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ON 26 th may 1904 (BATTLE OF NAN-SHAN). 

Russians . — 

Ussuri District {Vladivostok, etc .) — 

22 battalions, 12 squadrons, 80 guns. 

Port Arthur — 

28 battalions, 2 squadrons. 66 guns. 

Kai-choii — 

12 squadrons, 6 giniS. 

Ying-kou — 

21 battalions, 64 gun?, 

tlsiu yen — 

10 squadrons, 6 guns, 

Sai-ma-cki-^ 

3 battalions, 18 squadrons, 14 guns, 

East of Mukden near HsiH'min-tun— 

5 squadrons. 

Along Fenshui Pass crests — 

21 battalions, 9 Squadrons, 43 guns. 

Liao-yang-^ 

44 battalions, 16 squadrons, 86 guns. 

Mukden , — ■ 

6 battalions. 

Kirin — 

3 battalions. 

Harbin — 

4 battalions, 16 gurts. 

Along the Liao rivet— ' 

9 squadrons. 



5 ill 
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ynpdiiese . — . 

A-an-Shan~^ 

2nd Japanese Army. 
Feng'hiiang-cheng — 

1 st Japanese .Army. 



Pi-isu-wo — 

3rd Japanese Army. 

Taku-Shan — 

4 tli Japanese .Army. 

IV. 

DISPOSITIONS OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 

TROOPS ON 15TH JUNE 1904 (BATTLE OF TELISSU). 

Russians . — 

Ussuri District {Vladivostok, etc .) — 

22 battalions, 27 squadrons, 64 gnns. 

Port Arthur—^ ■ 

28 battalions, 2 squadrons, 66 guns. 

South of Kaiping {about Telissu) — 

36 battalions, 21 squadrons, 96 guns. 

Yt.ng-hou — 

i6 battalions, j 6 guns. 

Hsin-min^tun and along Liao' river — 

10 squadrons. 

Fen-skuicrests— 

21 battalions, 5 squadrons, 54 guns. 

North-West and North-East of Sai ma’chi— 

3 battalions, 18 squadrons, 16 guns. 

In Hills Bast of Mukden — 

5 squadrons, 2 guns. 

Beineen Haicheng and ffsiu-yen — 

i 6 squadrons, 6 guns. 
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Liao-yang— 

44 battalions, 18 squadrons, 118 guns. 

Mukden — 


Kirin- 


battalions. 


3 battalions. 


Harhih — 

4 battalions, 16 guns. 

Japanese.— 

Telissu — 

2iid Japanese Army. 

Port Arthur — i, 

3rd Japanese Army. 

Between Taku-shan and Hsiu-yen— 

4th Japanese Army. 

Feng-hmng-cheng — 

1st Japanese Army. 

V. 

DISPOSITIONS OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
TROOPS ON THE 24TH JULY 1904 (BATTLE 
OF TASHIHCHIAO). 

Russian . — 

About Tashihchiao— 

38 battalions, 60 squadrons, 184 guns. 

Ying-kou— 

3 battalions. 

Bsi-mu-eheng — 

23 battalions, 1 2 squadrons, 70 guns. 

Haicheng-^ 

33 battalions, T 24 guns 





I 9 Q disposition of I^USSIAN AND JAPANESE TROOPS 
ON THE 24TH July 1904 (battle of 
tashihch iao), 

Hsi-ho-yen ( neighbourhood)—^. 

18 battalions, 19 squadrons, 76 guns. 

Ltau-iien‘Shan, South-East of Liaoyangt about To-mn— 

35 battalions, 5 squadrons, 56 guns. 

Liaoyang— 

8 battalions, 21 squadrons, 33 guns. 

E sin-min-tun-mrn 

I battalion, lo squadrons, 2 guns, 

Mukden — 

5 battalions, 6 squadrons. 

Kirin—' ' 

3 battalions. 

Harbin— • 

3 battalions, 3 squadrons. - 

Port Arthur— 

Sarne as before. 

Ussuri District {ytadito^tok, etc.)— 

Same as before, , 

yapanese^— 

Taskikchiao— 

and Japanese Army. 

Hsiu-yen— 

4th Japanese Army. 

PortArthur— 

3rd Japanese Amy. 

Mot ten Pass — . 

• 1st Japanese Army. 





Diipositlors nntl JnoiV^ 6>9 tr.iOpn pn 2 Mh Ju/y ^ 9 u 4 , 

iOn^.a^ 0/ ra-ah h-^'nii^.o) 
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,1 Mmssi 
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Approxrniats atrcoath of oppo&lf'S 


Approxir^asw ;ai,i«i*5w.-. -j-i 

S ^ fo^’cea at lha B*tii« of T a-*hih-<hiAa 




h-mi\ 


Russian 38,800 and 184 Guns- 


Ifi 88.280 aftd 282 Guna^ 

',w 


.' iw-* 

.Song 8 ^^ 


reference- 


rougHtapn B « 

aul-F of Koreo) 




Battalion A 

Squadron lb 
Gun ... 9 |» 

Russians S|| 

ilapaness 

Armies, 

^on^naS strength of each 
s,.my 80*000 and lOa Qu««^ 


Scafa oF mU«» 
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VI. 

DISPOSITIONS OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
TROOPS ON 3RD SEPTEMBER 1904. 

(BATTLE OF LIAOYANG). 

Russian . — 

Ussuri {Vladivostok '') — 

Same as before. 

Port Arthur— 

Same as before. 

Liaoyaiig — 

160,000 men and 573 guns. 

Mukden— 

Unknown. 

Japanese . — 

IS* Army, north of Liaoyang. 

^ih Army, south of Liaoyang. 

2nd Army, west of Liaoyang. 

^rd Army, in front of Port Arthur. 

VIL 

DISPOSITIONS OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE 
FORCES AFTER SHAHO OPERATIONS, 
OCTOBER 3 1 ST. 

Russian.— 

Ussuri {Vladivostok ) — 

Same as before. 

Pori Arthur— 

Same as before. 



ig2 DISPOSITION OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE FORCES 
after SHAHO operations, OCTOBER 21 ST. 

On north bank of Shako-- 
226,000 mea and 850 guns. 

At M ukden and othsr places to north— 

Same as before. 

Japanese.— 

ist Japanese Army on right. 

•4th „ jjj centre. 

» I, on left. 

Pori Arthur— 

3 rd Japanese army facing south. 
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"CAN CAVALRY CHARGE UNBROKEN INFANTRY?” 

(A Reply.) 


By Captain A. L R.Glasfurd.97Th Deccan Infantry. 

In an interesting article under the above headiim u 
appeared in the Journal of the United Service Jnstitu'ti 
India for last October, we have again had brought before n! 
one of the most important questions of military an !( 
the present day~a question that is still awaiting an anLr 
having gained no elucidation as yet from recent events hthi 
Far East, and for the settling of which soldiers of all nation^ 
are still looking to the next waging of civilized warfare- 
the question of the limitations imposed on the use of Cavalrv 
by modern weapons of j>recision, ^ 

_ Perhaps the most engrossing aspect of this large subiect 
IS that which concerns itself in particular with the action of 
Cav'alry versus Infantry; and in the article' under reference 
we find, ready marshalled in order, an imposing array of 
argument- some theoretical and speculative, some histori- 
cal and practical all of which the author leads confidently 
xorT^fHrd in support of his strong objection to the dictum that 

:iokeri„rr“t 

It is not the intention of the present writer to tackle 
m detail each historical instance which has been advanced 
in ihe paper in question, to dissect the various circumstances 
environing each case, and to suggest reasons for the success 
of the Cavalry or the failure of the Infantry on this or that 
particular occasion. It is at present sufficient to note the 
fact that, whatever may have been the particular reasons or 
causes of success or failure, Cavalry throughout history have 
successfully charged Infantry which in the sense of not 
being in a state of rout has certainly been ‘ unbroken ’ ; while 
in some instances it has dealt telling blows against foot^- 
soldiers who, judging from their morale a.nd training and 
armament as well as from the circumstances of the moment 
might confidently have been expected to roll it back with 
crushing loss. ^ . 

The question of the limits imposed by modem rifle fire on 
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Cavalry that seeks to employ shock tactics being still largely 
a matter of speculation, students of military art are 
more or less entitled to their own opinion regarding it. But 
) since history shows that all advances in musketry power have 
been automatically compensated for by tactical change and 
that the predictions of those extremists who foretold the 
helplessness of Cavalry against each successive improvement 
in small arms have hitherto always proved misleading, it is 
clear that great caution is necessary in forming that opinion 
or in entertaining fixed ideas concerning the effect of rifle 
fire of today on charging Cavalry, and that the tendency 
of human nature to exaggerate the power of modern 
^ weapons, unmindful of the human factor behind them, should 
/ be kept in mind and avoided. _ 

- So much for the historical and practical side of the 
question, which has been so usefully and lucidly summarized 
and brought to our notice, and most of which stands incon- 
trovertible. But when we turrr to the other view — that of 
mere speculation and theory — ne are confronted with 
‘ matters which invite considerable criticism. In this cOnnec- 
; tion be it understood that the following remarks are neither 
! those of an Infantry officer who feels constrained to take up 
the cudgels on behalf of bis own particular arm, nor a captious 
1 picking to pieces of the valuable paper under discussion. 
\ They are merely the thoughts and queries of the ordinary 
I seeker of knowledge, set down as they occur, whether they 
r happen to be in accord or discord with the various postulates 
that prompt them. 

One of the first questions that occur |o one on reading 
“Can Cavalry charge unbroken Infantry ? ” is — What is 
unbroken Infantry ? • 

; To search the realms of military pedantry for a sealed- 
j pattern definition of ‘unbroken Infantry’ does not seem likely 
I to help us here. We roust therefore fallback on common- 
sense, Is 'unbroken Infantry ’ Infantry into whose coraposi- 
\ tion almost every element of strain baS entered until the whole 
) is at breaking point— though outwardly and visibly still 
I sound ? Or, on the other hand, is it Infantry which is com- 
I posed of veterans hardened by campaigning, confident of 
its power, fresh, and in the pinfc of condition and efficiency 
irom every point of. view?. Between theser extremes lies a 
• ^ast scale of variation. Can it therefore be positively laid 
<k>TO what ‘unbroken^ Infantry^ is?? And, if sacb were 
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possibly the case, would it not be dangerous to build on such 
an arbitrary rule ? 

Would not therefore a better 'title for the paper before us 
be — " Caf} Cavalry charge against effective modern rifle 
fire ? " 

The writer of Can Cavalry charge unbroken Infantry ?” 
compares the French Chassepot not unfavourably with the 
British Martini-Henry rifle, in order to prove to us that the 
conditions under which battles were fought in 1871 have not so 
radically altered as to afford no indications of tactical methods 
of the future. Assuming from his length of service that he is 
well acquainted with that reliable old rifle the ’577— -'450 
Martini- Henry, has he, on the other hand, ever fired a 
Chassepot, or seen the flimsy little paper bag — its so-called 
cartridge, or experienced the results of a few comparatively 
rapidly fired rounds from even an unheated and little-fouled 
barrel ? If not, an insight may be obtained into 
these matters by referring to either the French or the German 
official accounts of the Franco-Ggrman War — or to any 
comprehensive Treatise on the history of small arms and 
ammunition. 

Again, it is contended that — " modern weapons and 
tactics have in reality made the task of Cavalry (in charging 
Infantry) no harder than it was 200 years ago; whereas 
a successful charge now-a-days will have a far greater effect 
on the issue of the battle than was usually the case in the 
past”. 

But is not war waged over much more extended terrain 
now-a-days ? — the direct result of modern rifle fire — and have 
the physical powers of man and horse kept pace with this 
Increase of extension ? ' 

Is Cavalry able as a rule to deliver its attack^ from as 
short a distance, as nf yore, pouncing out from behind cover 
within such reasonably easy reach of its objective^ with horse 
and man fresh and fit to deliver the greatest possible shock at 
the greatest possible speed ? : 

Is it not likely that the increased use of Cavalry in 
reGonnoitring and screening over a vastly enlarged area will 
result in loss of power for the actual charge ? : , -.i 

Does not the modern smokeless small-bore rifle make it . 
as much harder than formerly for Cavalry to withdraw after 
an unsuccessful charge as to make good its usually Ion 
advance to the attack ? 
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And as for the greater effect of a Cavalry charge now-a- 
davs. does not the long and elastic extent^ of the modern 
lin'e-of-battle, render its various portions less liable to be affect- 
ed by blows delivered along its front— blows which in many 
cases cannot even be seen or heard of? 

Qn the other hand, will the tactical sphere be _ as great 
in the future of civilized warfare as it became in Soutji 
Africa? South African methods, though suited to their parti- 
cular purpose, have been acknowledged as very misleading, 
away from rt, being to an abnormal extent elusive and evasive , 
while, as expressed in the history of that campaign compiled 
by the German General Staff, great reluctance was displayed 
after a certain period, to the pushing home of attacks 
regardless of loss. The result of this was the Inception^ of 
‘ Boer tactics’ — or the act of the mere hunter and shikari as 
opposed to that of the soldier pure and simple; and these 
tactics in their turn led to the spreading out of our forces over 
what now appears to be an abnormally extended front. 

The author of “ Can Cavalry charge unbroken Infantry ? ” 
is not alone in thinking that the effect of rifle fire is often 
greatly overestimated, but it seems that his argument in this 
direction goes a little too far and rapidly ahead of his 
premises. He informs us that Frederick the Great’s Infantry 
could deliver fire at the rate of 1 3 shots mxmlQper yard 
of front, and, although he does allow that accuracy of fire 
has now-a-days increased, he then proceeds to remark that the 
magazine rifle has not been able to exceed this rate — that 
is to say, he puts the rate of fire of Frederick’s Infantry 
gaspipe and that of the modern magazine rifle on a par. To 
argue that Frederick’s line of Infantry three-deep could deliver 
a fire equal in rate to that of a firing line of modern British 
Infantry is wide of the mark ; for, leaving out the question 
of the interest'ng and complex drill necessary for Frederick’s 
fire-effect, and the confusion into which it was so liable to 
be thrown by a few casualties— besides the physical difficulties 
of reloading the muzzle loading smoothbore— is it not possible 
for modern Infantry to receive a Cavalry charge by putting 
in their supports and local reserves and thus to obtain, in an 
emergency, even a triple tier of fire — ^lying, kneeling, and 
standing— -thus multiplying their rate of fire by 3 ? Be it 
noted that in such a case, when the position is one liable to 
be attacked by Cavalry, the defence would be as strong as 
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suggested by Infantry training, paragraph 246 (2), and 
according to Comhined training, loot no\.& to page 39. 

Again we are informed that — ” in Frederick’s time tbe 
musket was an 8-boie, and fired 14 oz. of powder. A spherical 
S-bore bullet would drop a man or a horse on the spot, 
whereas the modern small-bore bullet has so little stopping 
power that we dare not even rely on it to check a charge of 
savages. Of what use then would it be to stop Cavalry charo-inv 
home?” 

Now the only remark we dare trust ourselves to m^ke 
regarding the above version of musketry in Frederick’s time 
is-—” There were giants in those days”! 

Fourteen ounces of powder! Practically the ordinary 
saluting or blank charge for field artillery 1 And enough to 
load seventy-three 12-bore cartridges with 3 drams of black! 
Imagination boggles at the thought of the explosion of such a 
charge in a shoulder gun, and gives rise to distressing mental 
visions of the rigours of Frederick’s Musketry instructions, 
mingled with commiseration for the unhappy recruit of 
that time, and, later, enlightenment as to at least orie reason 
why they fought in lines three-deep ! Verily does our little '303 
seem a futile weapon after this! Even fourteen rsfraiw— 
should ‘ oz ’ really be a misprint — is considerably in excess 
of the charge, used by sportsmen for their heaviest 8-bore 
rifles ; and the strength of black gunpowder has not varied 
much since its earliest days. 

But these are trifles. What the author would have us 
take for granted is the utterly non-' stopping ’ character of the 
solid nickel-covered military bullet. But let iJs consider this 
assumption a little more closely. Is it true that the modern 
small-bore military bullet is such a poor ‘ stopper’ as is made 
out ? That it is, comparatively speaking, a ‘ humane ’ projectile 
is true enough. VVe have confirmation of this from Field 
Hospitals as well as from people who are fond of collecting 
stories of marvellous escapes in cases when men have been 
wounded by these bullets. We have heard of numerous 
eases— more’s the pity of the Geneva Convention here — of 
.its failure to check the rush of savages ; or of its inability 
to knock down an infuriated' wild beast. But what bearing 
has all this on the subject in hand— the effect of these pro- 
jectiles on charging Cavalry ? Are we to understand miir own 
Cavalry or that of our enemies as being fanatical savages, or 
desperate dangerous wild beasts, which must be * stopped’ 
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on the instant, and that at very close quarters? Have 
modern Cavalry the characteristics or even the vitality of the 
. furious brute— human or animal ? And is it likely that it 
y otII charge from such close quarters ? 

f The maddened brute, of whatever genus he may be, must 

be stopped at once,_ and that nearly always at the closest 
quarters; and it is _ true that the small-bore military pro- 
jectile— not possessing sufficient knocking-down power— is 
not an ideal means to such an end. But a fairly well-placed 
bullet of this type will very soon exert the necessary disabling 
I or fatal effect, usually within | minute— or, in other words, 
i while the very fastest Cavalry are covering about 250 yards — 
\ while, in a fair percentage of cases, bone will be struck and 
1 man or horse brought down^much quicker than this, if not 
actuall)' at once. 

It is perhaps difficult to collect reliable information on 
the subject of the effect of the small-bore military bullet on 
charging Cavalry ; but many of those who have done much 
big game shooting know well that the larger the animal the 
greater the effect of the modern small-bore bullet. It may 
here be objected that the projectiles used by sportsmen are 
[ of the expansive type — but the present writer can'vouch for 
the fact that the_ solid nickel — or steel-covered-bullet is no 
mean performer in this connection ; and on a great many 
I occasions, when not in possession of sporting ammuniton 
I for the *303 riffe, he has found the solid bullet quite effective, 
' proving beyond a doubt that it is by no means so poor a killer 
as theorists wguld have one believe. And it has this ad- 
vantage over the old fashioned musket ball — so unaccount- 
ably brought to the front in the paper under review that 

j its great penetration will rake a horse fore and aft, often 
finding bone pd vitals in its further passage should it have 
failed to strike them in its earlier course. Many of the 
severer wounds inflicted by solid bullets, which the writer has 
examined, have presented all the features of the work of the 
i expansive projectile. Those who have shared such experience 
I • will agrp that it is a great mistake to underrate the disabling 
effect of the small-bore military bullet, especially on the larger 
animals. The supposition therefore that it will not stop 
, charging Cavalry appears extremely doubtful. 

Next we are asked to consider an imaginary action, in 
i mich seimn or eight miles of front are held- by an- entrenched 
lorqe— The attacking Infantry have come within effective 
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range (say 1,300 yards) their artillery, firing over their heads, 
is deluging the position with shrapnel. The defender’s firing 
line has been reinforced with supports and local reserves, till 
the front is held by one man per yard. Nerves are strained to 
the utmost, the excitement is intense. Suddenly, from be- 
hind a fold in the ground, about 1,000 yards away, a line of 
the enemy’s Cavalry, ten or twelve Squadrons, is seen to be 
galloping straight upon the position; unless stopped they 
will reach it in two minutes ! There is no time to adjust 
sights, there are no friendly Cavalry to oppose them with, 
as they have all been converted into Mounted lnfantry~-the 
attacking Infantry are now advancing behind, and in support 
of their Cavalry, will the defenders be able to wipe out the 
Cavalry before they charge home? ” 

In this our imagination is somewhat taxed ; and w'e think 
that the author has assumed rather too many elements of 
strain in the ‘ unbroken ’ Infantry which he proposes to 
charge. 

Yet let us, taking it so, look into this also. 

The defenders are supposed to be completely under 
head-cover, firing through loopholes “ of the latest and most 
improved pattern ’’—the attacking Infantry is 1,300 yards 
away. Are we really expected to take this attacking Infantry 
fire as ‘ effective ’ ? 

The attacking guns are “ deluging the position with 
shrapnel ” — Is this shrapnel, even allowing that it is applied 
by high-angle fire, to be taken as seriously affecting the ‘ com* 
pletely covered ’ Infantry of the defence ? ' 

And why, while the attacking Infantry is still 1,300 yards 
distant should the defenders have brought up their supports 
and local reserves ? 

Why also,, if the nature of the ground in their front 
permits of Cavalry charging home, is it taken for granted that 
the defenders have only arranged fora total defensive strength 
of one rifle /er yard of front ? _ 

Further, will not the supporting guns and Infantry have 
to cease fire an appreciable time before their rapidly -moving 
Cavalry nears the defender’s line; and will not the defenders 
then be able to temporarily forsake their cramping loopholes, 
rush up their supports, local reserves,, or even in some cases 
a portion of the general reserve, and meet the Charging Caval- 
ry oh better terms ? 
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Is it not also possible for at least some of the adjacent 
but unthreatened portions of the defensive line, right and left, 
to concentrate their fire on the approaching Cavalry ? And, 
since the attackers are equipped with all arms, why has the 
defence no artillery or machine guns — and might it not take 
the Cavalry at a disadvantage also with the jire of its des- 
pised Mounted Infantry ? 

Again in his suggested musketry practice— based on the 
tactics of Infantry versus charging Cavalry — why should the 
author presuppose that the defending Infantry will necessarily 
have to remain at their loopholes when the Cavalry targets 
^simulate a charge home ? — or assume that firing " must cease ” 
when the Infantry fixes bayonets, instead of its rate being mo- 
mentarily halved or checked ? He also appears to have for- 
gotten that the “ complete 2nd or supporting line ” of Cavalry 
would come in for a good many of those despised flat tra- 
jectory bullets which have missed or even already penetrated 
and disabled units of the ist line. 

As a matter of fact it is easily understood and con- 
firmed by experiment that the proper way for good and well 
trained Infantry to deal with charging Cavalry, is not to open 
fire at i ,000 yards or over as they will only unsteady them- 
selves by seeing the Cavalry eome on practically unharmed by 
such long range fire, but to fix bayonets, put up the “ fixed 
sight, ” wait, and open a rapid fire “ Magazine independent ” 
when the Cavalry come within. 600 yards ; 

As for the quotation from the writings of the author of 
“ Cavalry: its past and future such authoritative criticism 
has already dealt with its vagaries that we are perforce 
silenfi- . 

This closes the discussion of the arguments in support 
of the contentions of the, writer of “ Can Cavalry charge' 
unbroken Infantry ?” — except that we cannot surely agree that 
Cavalry charges will ’ he no more costly now than in former 
times. The magazine rifle with its rapidity of fire,, lightness, 
ease of manipulation, small recoil, accuracy, long point-blank 
range, and absence oi smoke^ seems bound -to make the 
charge and the extrication, of even successful Cavalry far 
more costly than of yore. Man and horse tire ; the rifle 
never t and even when fired by shaky and fatigued hands its 
bullet,, whenever it ^strikes, retains its full value. - Given equal 
physical weariness in each case, it cannot be denied that it is 
easier to shoot man or horse at a few yards range than to 
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I * ride at and hurt an armed foot«soldier with cold steel. 

’ “ We now turn back to the historical side of the arguments 

h before us. 

r In considering these it is not understood why some of 

I the events of the Boer War are so^ frequently utilized as proof 

i of the author’s contentions while in other places experience 

j formed on them is poohpoohed as utterly misleading' and 

I worthless. Surely it would be belter and more logical to mve 

I them an equal value, whether they be for or against our a^u* 

i ment At the best they prove very little, for the reasons 

already given ; and the instances produced in order to convince 
us are surely specially devoid of value. 


The Boers were at no time of their wonderful struggle 
trained Infantry soldiers in the strict sense of the word. They 
even had no bayonets. They fought to kill and live— seldom 
to kill and die. And usually when seriously threatened they, 
wisely enough in their peculiar position, ran away ; to return 
and fight another day under more favourable auspices; 
Besides this, our Cavalry in South Africa was so handicapped 
by the enormous extent of country they had to cover, by diffi- 
culties of keeping their imported horses fit amid strange 
surroundings and food, and in the peculiar difficulty of dealing 
with so elusive an enemy on his own ground, that grand 
Cavalry tactics were almost impossible. When these tactics 
did come off their effect was almost entirely moral ; the Boers 
promptly disappeared ; and no experience was gained as a 
guide to what Cavalry might expect of regular Infantry. 

In the concluding historical instance — that of French’s 
big Cavalry charge at Klip Drift — we find according to the 
account of the German General Staff, that is to say— goo 
Boers with 3 guns acting on the defensive. Against them 
are brought no less than nine batteries of artillery and two 
Naval 12 prs. — a total of over fifty guns; they, are then 
threatened by^ the attack of an entire Infantry Division; and 
finally charged by a Cavalry Division — 6,000 horse ! A 

The Boers: leave hurriedly— small blame to them ; indeed 
all honour to them; for staying even long enough to deliver 
that “ very hot frontal and flaScing fire ”■ experienced by the 
charging Cavalry. Is this so-called “ staggering success” 
produced in vindication, of the falsity of the theory to which 
the paper before us takes suck exception— the impossibility 
for Cavalry to act effectively against unbroken Infantry” ?— » 
If it really is intended as such, and no other interpretation 
_seems tenable; then those who so employ- it must, have a 
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astly greatei' respect for Infantry fire than they would have 


us believe 


Yet what are all these theoretical discussions, and the 
ffini^s of pens to paper!— ‘ Prave ’ orts’; leisurelylucubra- 

• ns •'"consumption of the midnight oil in strainings after the 

’ that so often succumbs to a sharp eye, quick decision. 




science 

nr rude brute force. 

What really remains after all is said and done is that 

ilthough war continues a variable quantity, a game of luck 
^ d oP^rt'Jtiity as well as one of skill and science, full of 
^"prises, change, and the expected, and a destroyer of the 
Lst'based theories, the mainspring of its conduct is the 
human factor ; and human nature being more than less a fixed 
Quantity we must regulate our ideas accordingly. 

^ We must therefore give theory— good servant but bad 
^jster__its proper place, remembering that even the best 
trained troops often forget their science and revert to the pri- 
mitive instincts of mankind. , . . , , 

The tendency to overlook these matters has no doubt led 
to the present extreme views regarding the limitations of 
Cavalry in the face of modern rifle fire, for there is little, as 
vet to actually prove that the extremists are as v.rong in this 
instance as they have been in the past. At the same time a 
reaction has set in, aided no doubt to a certain extent by 
the history of the present struggle in the East, notwithstand- 
ing that this has hitherto been one almost entirely of Artillery 
and Infantry ; and moderate views are already replacing those 
misleading conclusions to which the wholly ' one-war ’ enthu- 
siasts so unwisely jumped. 

Since it is unalterable that moral influences will continue 
to rule the vicissitudes of man’s struggles with fellow man, it 
would be folly to imagine that the moral effect of a well-timed 
Cavalry attack will decline, although it seems probable that 
the power of modern small-arms wrill considerably restrict its 
opportunities of success and render the thoughtful Cavalry 
leader more cautious than in the past. Whether its opportun- 
ity be the result of terrain, weather, hampering distractions, 
lack of ammunition, or of other tactical, physical, or moral- 
influences, occasions must arise in the future, as in the past, 
when Gavalry, employin’’ shock tactics against Infantry, will 
t repeat its historical successes ; and these will vary in character 
ind extent exactly in proportion as its opponents have 
eonsidered or ignored its claim as a factor of the battlefield 
and provided or failed to provide waswrfa to meet it. 


A SCHEME FOR FACILITATING INTER-COMMUNI- 
CATION DURING ACTION. 

By Lieutenant R. D. Alexander, 2-3RD Gurkha 

Rifles. 


Under modern conditions all operations in the face of an 

The necessity for signallers. troops in 

Widely extended formations. These 
formations possess as it were a family likeness throughout. 
That is to say, they all consist oflines of men at various 
intervals and distances, each line following after and conform- 
ing its actions to those of the line immediately preceding it. 
The combined and harmonious action of these lines and of the 
units composing them is essential to success and to attain it 
a quick and accurate means of communication between them 
must be assured. For this purpose every unit possesses a 
body of trained signallers. Unfortunately the number of 
trained signallers especially in a native regiment is limited. 
The difficulty of training them is very great and it is hard to 
see how their number can be augmented under existing 
circumstances. Thus, when signallers have been allotted to 
the Commandant and British Officers (to say nothing of the 
Brigade Staff) there are none available for allotment to Native 
Officers. Native Officers in charge of detached companies 
and pickets are often far from the British Officer from whom 
they are taking orders. All orders and information have 
therefore to be sent by orderlies and much labour and loss of 
time is caused thereby. In hill country (in such country as 
that in which most of our fighting is likely to take place) this 
labour and loss of time is greatly increased. At effective 
ranges under heavy fire the_ orderlies would have the greatest 
difficulty in arriving at their destination at all. 

If Native Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers were 
able to signal . in semaphore no 
Semaphore impossi e. ordetlies wouM be necesFary. 

Sernaphore in English is for .obvious reasons impossible. 
There only remains Semaphore in the vernacular Semaphore 
would of necessity vary as the Regiments using it wrote in the 
Nagri or the Persian characters^ There would therefore be 
two sets of semaphore signds (one for Nagri tmd one foe 
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Persian) and this would lead to endless mistakes when corps 
using different sets were working together. For this reason 
semaphore in the vernacular may be considered inadvisable. 

It would seem therefore that there are no means of com- 
munication other than by trained signallers or by hand, 

The object of this scheme is t.o find some “ via media ” 
. . between these two methods. It is 

jec 0 3c eme, claimed that the result arrived 

at is any thing but very rough, but a “ Kutcha " road is very 
often better than no road at all. 

Our field signals would seem intended to supply this 
want but they are seldom if ever 
used, because they are not in them- 
selves sufficient. It is of veiy little use to signal back 
“ enemy-in-force ” when no particulars as to his w'hereabouts, 
composition or actions are supplied. But field signals could 
be made very_ useful if some additions were made to them. 

If certain words of constant use on all field days are 
considered it will be found that they are only about twenty iii 
number. Time after time orderlies are sent with messages 
which _ though containing essential mforraation are almost the 
same in substance.- If signals were invented for these words, 
almost any short message containing information could be sent. 

These wbrds are:— 


Enemy^s. 

Cav^ry. 

Riglit ftank. 

Advancing. 

Our, 

Infantry. 

Left flank. 

Retiring. 

V. . 

Artillery. 

Centre. 

Halted. 

Jungle. 

Scouts. 

Road. 

Village. 

Report. 

Cover. 

' No cover. 

No Road. 

River. 

Sangar. 



.. To' these words should be added the sentence “written 
message sent** and the query “what news?” They are 
tiecessa^ for the following reasons. 

/‘Writtea, message sent" would show that the bare 
particulars already received were being amplified by important 
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details. Instead of a messenger suddenly appearing out of 
nowhere, his coming could be looked for and any orders 
necessitated by the detailed information could probably be in 
a measure foreseen by the outline received,. That is to say a 
commander having such previous knowledge could keep with 
him until receipt of the message a body of troops which he 
might otherwise have despatched elsewhere and had to recall. 
The query “ what news ? ” would be useful for calling up and 
would also do to signify “ repeat If signalled as an 
answer to a message it couldn’t mean anything else. 

If these words are added to our present field signals it will 
. , be seen that almost any simole 

An instance. r * r , * * 

message of inlormation can- be 
sent. An instance taken at random from an old field day 
report book goes to prove this assertion. A non-com- 
missioned officer sent back the following message " enemy’s 
right flank infantry in force our left flank scouts halted in jungle, 
enemy’s left flanks scouts retiring, enemy’s left flank in 
sangars.” 

Of course it is laid down that trained signallers must 
always accompany scouts, but as has been already stated their 
services are very often required in more important places. In 
this case there were no signallers. The scouts wmre about a 
mile ahead, but a deep valley lay between them and the nearest 
body of troops in rear. An orderly^ was sent, he ran down about 
seven hundred feet, climbed the other side and eventually 
found the officer he was in search of who had moved off after 
he was despatched. From first to last the message took 
about five and twenty minutes to deliver during which time 
the whole force had waited idle until certain news of the 
enemy’s left flank should arrive. With the proposed system 
of signals this message would have been transmitted in five 
minutes with equal clearness. It would read ” enemy’s right 
flank ; enemy-in-force infantry ; our left flank scouts halted 
in jungle ; enemy’s left flank scouts retiring, enemy’s left 
flank in sangars”. 

With the exception of the word in ” which it does not 
take a very great stretch of imagination to supply, the whole 
of this message could be signalled. Transmitted, from line 
to line it would read “ Our rig^t flank scouts report.” 

The chief use of the signals would be as a means of 
. communication between vari^^^ 

units of a battalloa for the purpose 
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of conveying to native and non-commissioned officers, infor- 
mation not of vital importance which it is nevertheless 

necessary they should know. 

The signals would resemble semaphore signals. That is 
they would be made with the rifles or the arms alone accord- 
ing to the distance between^ the receiving and transmitting 
parties. Flags are inadmissible. A man in the fighting line 
with a flag would at once become a conspicuous mark. Ap- 
pended is a rough sketch of each signal with an explanation. 

^ Before concluding let the disadvantages of this system 

be compared with the advantages. 
Disadvantages. chief disadvantages appear to 

be 

(1) The signals correspond to semaphore signals which 
are admittedly hard to decipher at any great 
distance. 

(2) There is a tendency to practise everything much or 
little in proportion to its practical usefulness 
at the time. This system would be of very 
limited use in the plains where the thickness of 
the air and the high standing crops limit the 
view. 

(3) The signals require a lot of practice as absolute 
accuracy is essential. 

\ (4) If the signals w^re not continuously practised in 

, the plains during field days and manoeuvres 

only chaos and loss of life would result on 
service in the hills. 

The advantages of the system 
are : — 

In. the hills these signals could be read “as the 
crow flies” up to at least a thousand yards, thus 
saving an immense amount of labour and loss 
of time owing to the great distances which a 
man going down and up has to cover. 

{b) Every native and non-commissioned oflBcer who saw 
the signal could read it and know at once 
all that there was to know. In these days when 
so much stress is laid on the individual action 
of the section leaders, it is of paramount impor- 
tance that they should knovy at once any news 
about the enemy. • 

(e) If British Corps learnt these signals a Unicode 
would _be_ established by which oflScers and non- 
commissioned officers could communicate direct 


Advantages* 

(«) 



‘ 0/70 hcrizorrtoi tf't ^t tJt 

Ri^hi shou/ofer fui! of Rt^ht 




One.- RfRt honizonhoti /n f^ne y^tt 

shouJder ^xiefrt of Left 


-^APVAMCmQ 

ffifk ft/// e.x 6 e/r& of f(iy/)t 
ht/cf 

//and /« fine, 'nrkh sftou/c/ef~ . 


- — ffer/ff/dQ. 

B/f/e he/d fttff 

perpendicn/an/y- 

//and in fine **H// » 


Two ffif/e^ -fd/i eLxttdTt of *»o^ 

/tn/ne Md porp^»d/c///<,n/(f. 

Hand// m //»<e sho///dere 




^En£MY S —-' 

One R/fie he:/a( perpz/ial/culaY/y 
above Rig^i: shotr^o/en Rail ex-teat 

(3^ 


— — ' 

Orf^ /r^of /DBrya^C^r'ccf/otR*^^ 

ahat/e ^hoa/d^r* extt/r6 

cf ^ef^6 /1/^rrr. 


r^ ^lNFANTRY '—^ 

0 / 7 fi F/f/e up war* d Yrxkm ^/gtJr^ 

shoulder* iFid/ ^xt^iTft af Frm, 


*^ CAyALHY 

One JRrffe upland 'from teft 


fufi extent of Z^fT& /^rm. 


ARTILLERY -**^ 

Two Ptff^Add perp^rrd fcuiarty «r40Ke 
/P/yAit 3f L eff isUau/d^r&f ufl oxtMnt ^ 
/f/gAt and i^ef€ Jirm^ 

SCOUTS 

t?/re /?///e jaerp^endtcu^f*/^ 
i^eft Ahoufder'j ore honjMondaf M ^trm 
wtih Right shoulder /«// extent of 
^o6h Rrms. 




lfi^« 


-- J</NQLE ^^- 

fu// of ^i^ht /?*^rrr 

^e/a/ c/o^rf¥va^ofs. 


/?OAE 


c/o w<*r wQr'dl^^ 


NO ROAD 


Cro^^^ii ^€CiR- 


to^cix'c^'S 


— -^44g£^v ^ 

ft if f€. c^wQ(/-o/5y fr^orrr Ri^ht ^froru/cf^^ 

R/fk 46^€/a^^mr-ct<s from L^ff 





<jf irf //^€» ^hottid^f*, 

Le.f€ fiovif^wai^ai^* 


Otfe. R/f^e. ap^*^r^dii oy€f* 
^itow/ca/^c/-*. Op-te RH^h. ifo^f^ypm^ds 

Ae/owy” Rji^ht: sf^oit^dfn^ • 


• RERORT- 


Both Rf/es do^^y^o^ds ^ 


— y/mrT£N m£sm 0 £ S£:nT'>^ 


Sodh yT/y%t« '^JT afsWOf^ds istv^f^ 


3 crt/f Rff/e^s -^tpv^d 

Tib ^of^txon^oj G^ Ayv^ £9S ^0JMr/<(6Af i^acik wards | 
fpp*d ff>rwa**ds. 



/ff Rosf&Ap^ 


MB,-- fu ALL TME SS/f£^EM Am 

MEC€f*£ff £A€€ roy^ARa^ 7 H£ EN^MY, 


( 2) Al L wrj^SSA^SS T^ BE mREATEO 



S’Jf Ros* Oh 


ARrm RECJEfRT, 
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with native officers and non-commissioned 
officers in charge of detached companies, posts 
or pickets. A knowledge of vernacular on the 
one side and of English on the other would be 
immaterial. 

{d) The signals are simple and easily mastered. If a 
paper was supplied to every native and non- 
commissioned officer on which the various 
signals were shew'n, mistakes would soon be- 
come unknown. 

(e) A message which is now sent through a thin line of 
signal stations and thence laboriously by hand 
would go with almost equal speed spreading 
right and left as it went. 

Of the disadvantages No. i is the only serious one. In 
the hills it should be possible to see these signals quite 
clearly at a thousand yards. With binoculars against a suit- 
able back ground they could be distinguished at half as far 
again.. 

No. 2 vanishes when it is seen that thick atmosphere and 
high crops would only tend to- make the system more prac- 
tised owing to more connecting files being necessary. It is 
admitted that this system has little or nothing to commend it 
in the plains where a mounted or even a dismounted orderly 
could bring a message quicker, and with hardly less trouble. 
The real question is should or should' not troops in India even 
quartered in the plains be trained as far as possible for service 
in mountainous country. Nos. 3 and 4 are answered very 
easily. If such a system is worth consideration at all it is worth 
learning well. ^ 

Lastly with regard to the actual working of these signals. 
Let it be assumed that every Native and non-commissioned 
officer has a perfect knowledge of these signals. They cannot, 
especially the former, be expected to neglect their many duties 
to turn themselves into signalling machines. 

Every native officer should be accompanied by two order- 
lies specially trained to read and write dowm the messages as 
in ordinary signalling. In every section there should be two ' 
men whose special duty it is to look out for, take down and 
, transmit any message. Thus while 

Worktop 0 ignas. responsibility of always being 

on the watch for signals npd not be lifted off their shoulders. 
Native and non-commissioned officers would be as free as 
ever to give all their energies and abilities to the work they 
have in hand. ■ llllll■■■lllllllll■llll^^ 
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By Captain L. H. Baldwin, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 




ut r 


I 


iiij;'?: L 
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Mobility is one of the most essential qualifications of 
modern armies, and no body of troops can be described as 
mobile unless they are capable of marching considerable dis- 
tances with their complete field service equipment for several 
days in succession. We need not emphasise the vital impor- 
tance of good marching by quotations from Napoleon and 
numerous generals of both ancient and modern times. The fact 
is well known and universally recognised, and the developments 
of scientific warfare in our own times have increased rather 
than diminished the importance of sustained marching power on 
the parts of all arms of the service, and especially of infantry 
to which the remarks, following are intended to apply. Not 
only have troops to march more or less considerable distances 
before coming in contact with the enemy, but even when in 
actual contact the tendency of modern battles is to fight on 
an enormously extended front while the issue of the battle 
remains undecided for days where in former times the same 
nurfiber of hours would have produced- decisive results. The 
battle or rather series of actions round Liaoyang in the present 
Russo-Japanese War is a sufficient illustration of this, and the 
moral of it is that good marching powers are more than ever 
necessary even in the immediate presence of the enemy. Con- 
centration of a numerically superior force at the right moment 
and in the fight place remains as ever the main principle of 
tactics, and this being so it stands to- reason that now-a-days 
with the immense extent of ground taken up by a defensive 
position, the advantage of superior marching powers must tell 
enormously in favour of troops who are thereby enabled to 
concentrate at a critical moment opposite some weak spot 
in the eneray’sline before the latter bas'time to bring up suffi- 
cient troops to counteract this movement. The importance of 
good marching being granted’, the question remaining to be 
decided is how to secure and develop the marching capacity 
of troops daring peace time. The obvious answer m.ay seem to 
be; — practice route marching as frequently as possible. The 
drill .b(^ks tell us that much, and also give many useful hints 
regarding marches, what pace to go at, what halts to make, 
what formations should be adopted, and numerous other details, 
but there is no attempt at laying down any systematic 
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method of training infantry to march, possibly K. 
is thought best to leave the matter to individual 
mg officers to carry opt _ in the way they think beqf 
result IS that m the majority of cases route-marchin» i=;’lr, i ^ 
upon as an unmitigated bore, a necessary evil which^l l 
got through a certain number of times at some conventnui ® 
of the year when time can be spared from muskAir ^ ^1"?® 
parades The osuai procedure fs ,o selecT onfor 
dunng the cold treather, and during these mon h°a ro 
inarch is ordered once or twice a week instead of the ordim 
parade. The troops parade an hour or two earlier thw 3 
and proceed to march along some well known road fm fiT 
SIX or more m.les and then march back aga?n 
unpleasant form of walking exercise this kind of thin? 

'^th * ^ training does it afford, what interest 

dty ?f b7itT 

• training afforded isunannrP 

etS a’s . ' thatit has no Xe K 

eve as a means of gauging marching capacity. 

tsi! fk- system .which could be devised to altPr 

all this, and to give route-marching its propervalue 7nJ 

th?m military training ? Most eertainlv 

there is_, and that too without making a fad of marchinrf 
cultivating It at the expense, of drill musketrv 
important details in a soldier’s training!’ 

•irl© first thin^ to do is to llX PL In -n/fin ±* 

^stances by route-marching for several days in succes Sr? 
There may be considerable- difference of opfnion as to S; 

fe renni^fd^r dry weather infantiy^sbould 

be required to march from 20 to 30 miles a day fi threl 

ment, allthat remains is to devise a method which will ensure 
imr’^ individual soldier in a battalion is annually capable 
of fulfilling this requirement. For this purpose the foil rSn« 
system might be adopted, which lor the sake of brevity anl 
clearness we will put in the form of orders. ^ ^ 

Annual route tnarcHtng, 

days is successioft will be 
otS ^ ^1! exception of officers of 

er 13 years serviee who may ride at their option. • 
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2. The practice will be carried out during the cold weather 
Ly half battalions or double companies at the discretion of the 

Officer Commanding. 

3. In normally level country with good roads the distances 
V to be marched on seven successive days will be as follows:—- 


i Halts as laid down in "com- 
j bined training*" 


ist day ... 

... 

Miles. 

... 10 

2nd n 

... 

... 14 

31‘d 


16 

'4th „ 

... 

18 

5th „ ... 

... 

... 20 

6th ,» ... 

... 

... 25 

7th „ 

... 

30 


Total 

... 133 


J 


In addition to the ordinary 
V halts, a halt of from one to 
two hours when half the 
march is completed. 


I 


N.B.— At stations where roads are bad, or in hilly country the scale laid down 
Inay be modified. according to circumstances with the sanction of the General Officer 
Comranding, but only under very exceptional circumstances will the total distance to 
be marched in 7 days be less than 100 miles. 

4. To ensure that every man completes the distances laid, 
down particular care will be taken to keep a list of all men who 
fall out during each day’s march. If a man falls out on one 

\ day it will not prevent him completing his course, but the res* 
J pective distances which he failed to complete with his cora- 
• pany must be carried out by him at some future time. For in- 
stance, a man may fall out on the second and fourth day, dis- 
tances 14 and 1 8 miles respectively. The distances will in each 
casabe marked against his name, and he will have to repeat 
these distances after the regular course is over on two successive 
days. Simiilarly should a man break down altogether on the 
second, third, or any subsequent day of his course, his name will 
be noted, and he will complete the course at some future period. 

5. All men who fall out will be described as marching 

casualties, and all distances which they failed to complete 
satisfactorily will be repeated by them. The repetition marches: 
rill be continued until all the distances laid down have been: 
satisfactorily completed. . . 

6 . No man who fails to complete his course will be 

panted leave or any other privileged. ' . 

7. To make the march as interesting and instructive-> 
1 4 s possible it should be arranged whenever practicable in the 
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form of a circular tour cornmencing and ending at the station 
the troops start from. As it may be difficult to arrange 
to complete exactly the total distance when returning to 
the original starting point on the 7th day, an extra day will be 
allowed for a short march into the station. 

8. The proper proportion of the “ First line of Trans- 
port” should accompany the Half Battalion or Double Com- 
pany.^ Tents and the actual amount of kit necessary for a 
week in camp should also be taken. Only mule transport 
should be allowed. 

9. Care should be taken to save as much fatigue as 
possible on arrival in camp, and that men may cook and 
eat their food as comfortably and with as little delay as 
circumstances will permit. 

10. There should be no advance or flank guards. Men 
should be taught that when route-marching they are supposed 
to be a portion of the main body of a column and that their 
advance is covered by mounted and other troops. A few 
men for baggage and rear guard will be necessary. 

The above scheme is only intended as a rough summary 
of the lines on which a practical method might be devised 
of securing real efficiency among infantry in one of the most 
important branches of their training. It may be thought 
that a week’s training during the year is much too little, 
but it must be remembered that all there is actually to learn 
about marching may be found in “ combined training ”, and 
that its practical application may be acquired in two or 
three days. The important point is not whether troops are 
well acquainted with the rules and regulations concerning 
marches, but whether they are capable at a pinch of marGhing 
long distances on several successive days w'ithout undue fatigue 
or exhaustion. If the system advocated above were carried, 
out, the annual weekly course suggested would be quite 
sufficient to secure the object aimed at. As the distances 
to be marched during the last four days are pretty consider- 
able, the probability is that a very large percentage of men 
would have to repeat some of the marches more than once, 
so that all men not up to the mark would just gfet the amount 
of training they are in need of. The further advantages of a 
short course are that all ranks will be keener and more 
interested in performing a set task, so to speak rather thart 
one which is prolonged and spread over intermittent peridds. 
Nothing deadens the interest and therefore the value of 
training more than to make a com 
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all very well for enthusiasts to maintain that you can neVef 
be too good at anything, but when this truism is construed 
to mean that men are to be constantly harried and worried 
to conform to a standard w'hich is beyond the capacity of 
the majority, the result in' common parlance is that they 
get “ fed up,” a state of things which conduces to the reverse 
of efficiency. Again, physical training and field manoeuvres 
afford incidentally a certain amount of training in route- 
marching, besides which there are musketry,- battalion drills, 
skirmishing, etc., none of which the soldier can afford to 
neglect, so that all these are additional reasons for not making 
the route- marching course longer than is absolutely necessary. 

- The. reason that advance and flank guards are not re- 
commended when troops are being practised in route-marching 
is that they tend to delay the march, and prevent the regula- 
tion pace being kept up. Moreover, as they usually advance 
in skirmishing order, and over rougher ground than the 
troops marching on thS road they have naturally to undergo 
greater physical exertion, and as the object of systematic 
route-marching is . to test marching power on roads all the 
men should be on the same footing, and it would therefore be 
unfair for a proportion of men to be put to the severer test of 
marching over broken ground on each side of the road. I f alf 
ranks are given to understand that they represent a portion 
of the main body of a column, and not an isolated force 
marching through an enemy’s country, they may safely be 
trusted to have enough intelligence to appreciate the difference. 
However, if considered necessary, there would be no harm 
in having a small advanced guard provided it keeps to the 
road. 

To sum up, the advantages of the scheme outlined would 
be as foUows:-- - ' . ’ • 

1. A uniform and systematic method of training troops 
. in marching. 

A method w^ich'wilWnake inarching interesting and 
inst active. 

A method which ensures that every individual will do 
. his utmost to come up to the required standard, 
as the more averse a man is to marching the 
more eager will he be to^ complete his cc^rse, 
seeing that he gains nothing by falling out, and 
on the contrary is put to considerably greater 
trouble. 
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4. Last, but not least, a valuable method of gauging 
» the marching capacity of different regiments 
would be gained by keeping a record of "all men 
who had gone through the course. This record 
would show annually how many men had com- 
pleted the course the first time, how many had 
repeated ceftain distances once, twice,, oranore 
times. The whole could be worked out in 
percentages and averages, and if certain marks 
were allotted for each distance, the marks 
diminishing in value with each repetition of the 
distance, the total marks obtained by each 
regiment worked out in percentages would give 
its marching power in numerical terms, thus 
affording an easy and exact method of compar- 
ing regiments as regards their marching. 
Moreover by this means, men might as in 
musketry be classified as 1st class, and class, 
or 3rd class marchers, all which would contribute 
towards making route-marching a more interest- 
ing and useful training than it is at present. 


3I4 



military SNOWSHOEING IN SWEDEN. 

gy Lieutenant-Colonel The Hon’ble E. Noel. 

The snowshoes used in Scandinavia are quite different 
( ni the Canadian pattern. They are of wood, about six to 
Tn feet long, curling up in front, and just wide enough to 
uld the foot, to which they are attached by means of straps. 

” Walking or sliding, on these snowshoes' has recently 
heen taken up as a new kind of sport, and they are becoming 
Ll known under their Norwegian name of sJoi (pro- 
nounced “ shee ’*) : in Swedish the name is shd or shda 

(sheeda|.^ri^nd is more readily accessible than Scandinavia, 
and many English people resort thither every winter to enjoy 
this sport in the lower Alpine regions; many are now 
manufactured in that country, where however their price is 

much higher than in Sweden. ^ ^ + j* 

Races and other competitions have also been started in 
Switzerland, and a great Northern Meeting for winter sports 
was inaugurated in 1901, to take place every two years alter- 
nately at Stockholm a.nd Christiania. Minor meetings are 
held every winter at various places in Sweden. 

Snowshoeing is however not merely a sport : it is further 
I of practical utility as a means of traversing_ a snow clad 
\ country, and so we find that military snowshoeing has received 

considerable attention. , , , . , ^ t. .. xu 

We have heard a good deal m late years about the 
necessity of increased mobility for infantry. Snow is a 
serious obstacle to troops of all arms, and it is obvious that 
in a snow covered country the mobility of infantry could be 
readily increased by “ mounting” them on snowshoes, and we 
are not . surprised to find this first attempted in those 

countries where snow is most prevalent. 

There is mention in history of “ Snowshoemen in the 
armies of the great Gustaf Adolf. In the next century six 
frontier snowshoe companies ^ were raised in Norway, and 
troops bn snowshoes took part in the wars between Norway and 
Sweden down to those of the early years of last century. 
During the long peace which has followed the union of these 
two countries, military snowshoeing was forgotten. 

' Our own army had some experience of snowshoes of 
another type in Canada, but this too passed away with the 
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withdrawal of the British garrison from the North American 
Colonies. 

A more general revival of military snowshoeing has 
marked the opening years of the present century. 

There are now men trained to work on snowshoes in the 
armies of Italy^-among the Alpine troops — Austria, France 
and Germany. 

The Indian army already holds the record in cam- 
paigning at high altitudes, and in the vast snowy regions on 
our Northern frontiers opportunity might be found for utilizing 
this new development of Mounted Infantry. 

In Norway already in 1899 steps were taken to organize 
two light companies of scouts who move in summer on bicycles 
and in winter on snowshoes. One of these companies, last 
winter, did a three-weeks training as a snowshoe company, and 
in a small camp of exercise of the garrison of Christiania all 
the infantry wore snow'shoes. 

Snowshoeing has been lately encouraged in the army of 
Sweden also, and there is now a project for raising a cychst- 
snowshoe scouting corps of 300 men in the Vlthor-most 
northern army-division of that country, the estimates for 
which will be laid before the Swedish Parliament in the present 

^ The following is an account of a snowshoe expedition 
tnade by a party of the Norrland Dragoon Regiment in the 
hills of Jemtland at Easter 1904, and which appeared in the 
Annual for 1904-05 of the Swedish Snowshoeing Association. 

Norrland is a general name for the whole northern half 
of Sweden : this regiment is stationed at Umea, a port on the 
Gulf of Bothnia. Jemtland is a province bordering on Norw'ayt 
Storlien is the last Swedish station on the Stockholm- 
Trondhjem railway : Bracke is the junction for the line leading 
to the far north ; from Umea to Storlien is 606 kilometersj^ 

Our expedition to jemtland was at last to be realized. 
We longed to try some ground different from the plains about 
Umea over which we had sported ourselves for so ma;ny 
winters and to have some experience of a^hillv country.^ _ _ 
First as to the preparations, and outfit of the expedition. 
The party consisted of 4 officers, 2 non-commissioned 
officers and 12 men, all volunteers. Many more had put; 
tSir names down, but, owing to the difficulty oF finding 
accommodation, the number had to be limited. ^ When we 

consider that the men bore the whole expense themselves^ 
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and that this exceeded a month’s pay, we see how great was 
the interest taken in snowshoeing in the regiment. 

This sport is not merely a pleasure, for it is now fully 
acknowledged in the highest military circles that Norrland 
cannot be defended in winter time without a good number of 
snowshoe troops, and it is especially important for the cavalry 
arm to have the very best snowshoemen for purposes of 
reconnaissance. 

The expenses amounted to 63 cents (about ^\d.) per man 
per day for food, and 2‘6o crowns ( 2 s.iid ) for all other 
purposes. 

The food varied from day to day and included, besides 
bread, biscuit, meat and vegetables, coffee, tea, chocolate, 
butter, milk, cheese, oatmeal, porridge and light ale. 

Equipment . — Besides ‘ walking out ’ uniform for Sunday 
wear, we took great coat, fur coat, khaki coat, fur cap, gloves 
and mitts, thick w'oollen sweater, Sahlin boots with putties and 
spats, 4 pairs thick woollen socks, two changes of under- 
clothing, also backbag, raesstin, knife, fork and spoon and 
1 felt per man. 

The snowshoes used were of 3 types — regimental (Sahlin) , 
Telemark, and Lignell. The fastenings of 2 types — “military” 
and Huitfeld. 6 pairs of spare snowsho.es were taken which 
proved more than enough. 

The expedition with the railway journey was to last i a 
days, and was to include a 3-days march to the Syl hills, with, 
if possible, an ascent of them. 

At Bmcke we heard very discouraging accounts of the 
state of the snow. At Enafors we were told that it was all 
right on the hills. We passed through the last snow tunnel 
and the train steamed into Storlien. 

We were greeted by the stationmaster, through whose 
k'mdness we were lodged in the excellent railway huts, and: 
without whose help the trip would have been scarcely 
practicable. ' ' ^ 

We settled ourselves in two alr^ rooms, with fireplaces, 
iron bedsteads, and mattresses, all spick and span. Our food 
was prepared by the wife of a guard in whose neat little house 
we were to take our meals. 

. ^ The hills about Storlien are varied and pleasant, arid 
suitable for. persons in all stages. The he^nner can choose 
first the easy apd later on the more difficult slopes according 
to'his powers, while the advanced sndwshoer can find a run to 
try his skill on the high fjells. Storlien is an excellent centre 
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for long and short trips on both the Jemtland and the Nor* 
wegian fjells. 

, Tuesday, March 2Q. — To RensjSsater: 30 kilometers 
there and back. Breakfast at 6-30 A.M., start at 7-30. g 
degrees* of frost; strong wind favourable. We had engaged 
as guide a Norwegian, Gudorm, a pleasant and good tempered 
man, and an expert “skidder”.t He had given up the 
Norwegian Telemark, and used only the long Sahlln skis on 
the fjells. He was not easy to keep up with either up or down 
hill. His sure-footedness was wonderful. 

For those who had newly greased snowshoes it was no 
easy job to get up Skurdal hill. It was always up, up, and it 
was lucky that the wind was with and not against us. When 
it was fairly level one could scarcely keep one’s feet, 
and often it was enough to spread out one’s coat to be blown 
along. We reached the last crest that encloses the Rensater 
» valley. What an enchanting view. The mountains glittered 
in the bright sunshine — the heights of Snasa, Syl, .Gluck, 
Fongfjell and many others. We had now a fine run down to 
the Sater, but it was not advisable to take a straight line 
over the hard frozen snow, for the birch woods were much too 
thick and we had a tremendous wind behind us into the bargain, 
and so the good man Gudorm thought it wisest to go by 
“ skrew,” i.e.^ to zigzag down the hill. 

Off we went, at such a pace that the eye's watered and we 
could not see anything. ,We went on all the same till 2 or g 
men fell. ' I must however say that, to the credit of the party, 
there were several who never had a fall in the whole expedi- 
tion. 

We got successfully together over the deep ravine which 
I we met near the bottom of the valley. It was an imposing 

sight to look back up the long mountain slopes, and we 
thought what a job it would be to get back ! But not to 
trouble about this, we must first find the Royal Shooting 
Club’s pretty villa, to eat the sandwiches we had brought 
with us. 

Rens]6sa.ter is a veritable oasis in the fjells. Lucky are 
those who can come here in summer time and live a wild 
country life with shooting and fishing 1 

We were glad to get into shelter from the wind and eat 
our sandwiches and oranges^ — the latter excellent for the thirst 
f which always torments one after a hard snowshoe walk, 

; • j - ' ' . ; ' ■■ ' ' ' 

, *Oekitis thermotnete? in whicix s** 9Vihrenheiti 

tThis word is suggested as a more racy expression than ' snowshoeman*^ or * snowshoer\ 
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. , {jalf an hour’s rest we started back. In the ravine 
^ pntioned one of the party ran into a bank of snow and 
abovetne ^ half, 

Sch he managed to do, but found it awkward going down 

■11 Z wind, Ld the less fit ones had often to stop to 
L .Vi Av last however we conquered the ascent, and 
V w S'nearly a down hill for- a mile* to Storlien. The 
chan Jed and we had it again contrary. Such 
ike winds often prevail on the mountains. Down we 
“PPf-tasiddy pace, and the falls were fewer than one 
!nn d havl expected in such difficult going. The last run 
' vn Storlien was splendid, and we were back at i‘ 3 ®- 

Bv the afternoon train from Stockholm came Captain 
P M one of the directors of the Snowshoeing Association, who 
had oromised to be our leader on our mountain trips. _ 
^mdnesday, 30--^" of = strong southerly wind. 

We formed two parties. One, with Gudorm as guide, 
,tni?ctled overSkurdal hill to Tovmodal in Meraker, while the 
Lt^’f us were to climb the “ Majestic Gluck, 

There is not much to be said about this trip which 
resulted in disappointment, and we came back not m the best 
S humors, while the other party talked of their splendid 
toumev over the most varied aad magnificent hiUs. 

n^rsday, ?/.— The next three days were set apart for 
an expedition to the Syl hills and Tjatjasen where we were to 

spend the night with the Lapps. , « 1 -i 

^ Thefiell road from Storlien to the Syls was about 3okil'. 
oraeters thence to Tjatjasens, about_ 15 kilometers, and^s^ more 
back to Storlien. We were obliged to Tjatjasen 

because the Touring Club were expecting other parties and 
could not let us have the hut at the Syls. 

On the morning of the 31st it blew such a strong con- 
trary wind that we resolved to take the tram to Enafors (13 
kilometers) and “ skid " from there to Tjatjasen. We found 
it very bad going and up hill all the way. Not only on the 
^ marshes had the snow been blown away but also on the 
mountain slopes. The wind too changed and was dead against 
us,' In spite however of all obstacles we kept up our spirits 
and by 2 o’clock we reached the Lapp Torkel Jacobson s 
place at Tjatjasen, and right glad we were to get off our 

• A Swedish fnile? is more than aijc EngU^ miles. 
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snowshoes _ and take refuge from the blizzard in the 
cottage which consisted of one room and a kitchen. We 
were hospitably received by the Lapp girl Sigrid who, with 
her two small brothers, were the only ones of the family at 
home 

Torkel does not look much after his reindeer, which were 
wandering about the fjells with other herds, and in such 
circumstances it is clear that he cannot keep any account of 
them. 

The settled Lapp does not generally do well. Instead 
of tending his herds, and going after the wolves, their worst 
enemy, he stays at home smoking his pipe, grows lazy and 
indifferent, and loses his nomad nature. To become a 
farmer and till tbe soil never suits the Lapp. We met a wolf 
just before getting in, of whose existence good Torkel had 
no idea. 

The cottage was clean and neat, and after a morsel to 
eat and a pipe, we enjoyed a rest before dinner. 

The Lapp's hut was made of round poles and roofed wdth 
turf ', besides this there was a small hay shed and stall for a 
horse and a cow ; the entrance was behind ; an old curtain 
hung outside served as a door. Inside was a fire place on a, 
grate. 

To get a draught in a Lapp hut, there is a hole low down 
near the ground, and when this is stuffed up, it must needs 
smoke inside If you want to sleep, you must cover yourself 
up, stop the draught hole, quench the fire, and then even it 
will not be overwaim. 

The wind raged outside. We who lay in the hut with 
reindeer skins under us on the ground could tell how the 
wind caught the roof, and we were afraid that it would blow 
the hut right away. 

I awoke several times and felt uneasy as to whether the 
men had up-ended their snowshoes properly on the lee side, 
for if not and there were a heavy fall of sriow in the night it 
might be difficult to find them in the morning. 

It froze hard at night, and the felt rugs were white .with 
snow that had blown in. . 

We were joined here by two more persons. Captain 
Bratt of Trohdhjera, a well known snowshoeman, and 
Engineer Wallenberg of Stockholm. 

The latter had come back from the Syls separated from 
his party and without food. He told us how his party had 
gone with a guide to the Syls, a terrific storm had arisen so 
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find ‘he huTwherTth?y ^ they could not 

the night they had been obli^eTS ? u P^ss 

hS. 

limbs were stiff with cold ; we^'soo^n sJ morning out 

^possible to go to the Sy s. rn \ '1"“ " ''““'I be 

« an t^een,hat we ha/ best go^Ktr wt;;!' tH 

bad sSigW u^Mfalfy^rhoTes'of '‘'“I' « 

hill run on our return from th^sX ^ ^ 

VVe had however ta crawl n/ il j 
smooth ice ; the wind was wilh us fa m ‘he 

are not suitable for slippery ice wt ‘ “'^^hlesome for 

P.M. and took the train bacif to StoJlien ^ 
oth™^h°^ a ® ^^ave to^rwdh- hill. 

otherhand wewerereinforced bvlbom on the 

Norwegian snowshoers, amon^ wVnm ? Swedish and 

Gudorm led the wUTgVde ^ 

Up: then came run unonrnn ^ * ^ ^ook an hour ^oinF 

At first do/„ the "teer^tSh °"/ ‘‘“"tent froj 
hatd rough snow that caused many fa^s^rb"^® “J®''"* t"'* 
With molehills without snow, then Ll lu ' ^-fi" ? held 

shan^V^^'^ hy, “ screw ' 'Hi ^ ' 

shape of the letter St and Gnrf t, J ^ one in the 

follow Its windings ! It was cnnH ^ anyone, who could not 
downhill. We^arenowTnamoS 
sides, we passed the “ stone “^tht ‘^fh wild steL 
border stone, just east of whicH we HrosfeT?hef 

j he horizon embraces widp t f u . frontier.^ 

Meraker, above which the FongflehSl <^ver 

background, gijeii rises majestically, in the 

■ Our greatest trouble was a 

Sd without 

ftna Nrawegians were well nlpaeori , ^.foont- ' Both- Swedes. 

tfith an abaoiS/'S wt 

_ we got gradually mol arid Tovmodah 

trees, at"first straight down amnnnr ‘ J'ogion of 

^«‘°rgtbe pines, Id In"! birch4 ?hen 

, more difBcuIt, forwe had ^{“ckerj so- thes. run, 

avoid coIUding with . 
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_ Unawares almost we found ourselves at the 
mg for the tram to Storlien. It was nfce nnt t wait- 

up all these hills again, but to go home comfortablv^h^ ^o.toil 
During the remaining two davs we drH f ^ 
ever with the same interest and pleasure^ ft "If® 

could not have enough of it. ^ ‘ ^ seemed that we 

On Sunday afternoon there wpra 
b,; the Storlien Snowehoeing AsLoia, on "P 

pnze in the la-kiloraeter race rvaa won bjr one 5 n, r ' 

Umea where we arrived^ next day. to 

A few words as to equipment and marchino- 

superioTt:,roS^ ‘stflsh’'p^rfs 

gentler slopes on the high fjells. Our lemtlanrl n®? 
generally less steep and bold in their contourl !h “ S'' 
Norwegian, wilboul bein» any lamer and a . , ■ “ 

can easily get down such’steep C rten^'t X' 

laHe?Lo“' n ™ »<= lo5 " sS™ ” Vr 
■ iry5?She° STIwn'e'lf .TT'" aslant”" ' 

shoe and can thoroughly Recommend snow- 

“;S=f and^ travelling sno w^hof "Tf i,“' ' 'V' ' 

ned Sahlin, and is provided with a QfA^:r; * * • ^ 

hava!'’«|rd''ere:fo“t 
follows like a StteThe lea?t“moreLnf orthe 

projecting beyfnd t“„V eSar fe'","' 
pro ect a little to prevent the he.l L ^ r r 
or else a small e^irrELl L 

wanted and the snowshoe is nut nn b ^ •’ op «nstep strap is 

other advantageds the f/lP -el, An- 

one can maSis s^wsSe^^^ with this fastening. 

of the sole, so that one can cfv^ P‘'®^?‘fre 

ings whatsoever.” ^ with all other fastep- 
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It is certainly no pleasure, when the thermometer marks 
30 or 30 degrees of cold, to do up a mass of buckles or fasten 
V j number of straps which sooner or later get slack and 
) must be tightened up again. 

f A pair of good sticks are necessary, so as to be able to 

: put on a brake down hill, 

i ^ Many persons wear th’ck stockings reaching 

I to the knees, sometimes inside their boots, sometimes drawn 
! onovertbeni. These are expensi ve and unnecessary gartiients 

I and soon wear out. The best thing is a pair of thick stock- 
I ings inside, and an old woollen stocking or cloth bandage 
wound over the boots, 

^ Sahlin boots, with thick projecting soles and heels, and 
! putties. 

’ The clothes should be made of the best homespun mate- 
rial. not too thick ; a cloak should be worn of light waterproof 
stuff with a hood, to be put on in a wind or at a long halt • 
alight woollen cap with continuation to let down and a shade 
(or peak), a pair of dogskin gloves and woollen mitts (a 
spare pair to be always carried), a backbag with broad 
shoulder straps of webbing : the carrying power is much in- 
creased by a body strap passed through the shoulder straps. 

For greasing Wik’s mixture is very good in both frost 
E and thaw. The snowshoes must be warmed before being 
\ greased. One must be very careful about this, for while 
f grease is absolutely necessary in mild weather, newly greased 
i snowshoes are temble on hard snow ; slippery as glass they 
slide as much backwards as forwards, and it becomes a labour 
of Hercules to get up any hill. 

The day’s march should not exceed 30 to 40 kilometers : 
after every hour’s march there should be a halt of 10 to 15 
minutes, on steep ascents more often but shorter, with a longer 
rest halfway. 

Never drink spirifs on the march : chocolate cakes pro- 
, duce thirst: sweet oranges or tea are most refreshing. Don’t 
\ smoke till you get in. _ The Commander should go at the 
f head, next after the guide : a trustworthy man should be in 
rear to see that no one Is left behind. 

. Going down hill the Commander should, along with the 
pde, seek out the best way: a longdistance is necessary 
between each man, and frequent halts to find out that all are 
present and that no accident has happened. Strict orders 
mast be given to keep a good look out, to follow exactly the 
: '’’an in front, and not to go aside to find a better way. 

I — - . 
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In order to keep up a good and even pace in soft snow 
there should be three men detached in front, to press down 
the snow, each one leading in turn. They should be relieved 
every half hour. The .Commander would thus be always 
fourth or fifth and be able to give orders and direct the march. 
In this way a detachment can keep going all day at a good 
pace. 

The Norrland Dragoons have thus been the Pioneers of 
military snowshoeing, and have shown what can be accom- 
plished with a little good will. May many follow the example 
and make themselves well acquainted on snowshoes with the 
ground where Armfelt’s men met with destruction. 

Let us remember the answer given by the Norwegian 
hill farmer to General Armfelt when the latter asked him if 
he tnought the Swedish army could get back home over the 
fjells : — “Yes, if you know the fjell andean go on snow- 
shoes.” But, they could not, and so perished miserab y.* 


® This incident occurred In the reign of Charles %ll* Baron Armfelt was the 
same who, after the battle of Pultava, defended Helsingfors against Peter the <areat* 
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notes on the training of BRITISH INFANTRY 
SCOUTS IN RECONNAISSANCE.’ 

By W. 

To the last July number of this Journal I contributed some 
brief notes on the organization and training of British Infant- 
ry Scouts. I propose in this article to indicate as briefly 
the lines on which scouts and others should be trained in 
Reconnaissance duties, and to suggest some points which 
should be included in this instruction. The course suggested 
has been tried on more than one occasion by the writer in a 
British regiment with excellent results, the non-com- 
missioned officers and men learning readily and applying 
accurately all the necessary data and writing after some 
time excellent reports. Let us consider first the official course 
now in force as laid down in Army Regulations, India, Volume 
II, and published in pamphlet form as “Instruction in 
Field Sketching and Reconnaissance,” dated 1888. As a 
clear enunciation of the principles that should govern this 
instruction I cannot do better than quote the opening 
paragraph The whole teaching must be based upon the 
principle that the men are not to be trained as makers of 
maps, but as intelligent soldiers who will be required to work 
either alone or to assist officers investigating as quicMy 
as possible the military capabilities of a piece * of 
country, whether maps of it are already in existence or not.” 
Unfortunately, these principles are by no means followed : by 
the ninth day you are told to expect fairly good reports : on 
the fourth day you are told not to expect “ the fineness of 
engraving” Hachuring and contouring are acquired on the 
fifteenth day : on the twentieth day— the end of the course, 
you are warned that “the length of the course is only sufficient 
to allow of the acquisition of elementary knowledge ” Any one 
who has instructed Sandhurst or Woolwich cadets, or a 
/or/for* British soldiers, would find it hard to repress a smile 
at such optimism. The book, to .put it mildly, is not practical. 

In accordance with the opening paragraph quoted above 
attention should be devoted mainly to reporting. Once 
map-reading, conventional signs, and the use of the compass 
has been solved men should be given for their sketches 
^ .previously prepared paper, on vsrhich the principal points on 
'the road or area to be sketched are marked. There is no 
doubt that this is the only method of getting useful maps 
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and reports out of partially trained men. Their difficul- i 
ties, even with these aids, will be quite sufficient to occupy i 
all their energies. With reporting the case is rather different i I 
it can easily be learnt by any man with a and Class ^ 
Certificate of Education, and is of the greatest use to an | 
officer who is rapidly surveying for military purposes a large ■ 
area of country, I have employed a number of men, working i 
in pairs, to report on the military capabilities of roads, camping- ^ 
grounds, fords, water, supplies, etc., and have found, on 
checking, that their reports were very soon accurateand 
concise, and very useful. | 

A good report however requires for its execution more ^ 
than clear language and good writing a. knowledge of " what 
to observe and bow to report it ” is indeed essential, but a 
good deal of detail as regards the subjects mentioned above 
must be acquired before a report can be considered in any 
way reliable. This information is available, but is spread 
over a number of official books, and unofficial books give it 
inaccurately. I have therefore quoted in every case the 
authoritative official source for all my figures, although I am 
aware that unauthorized Text Books of Topography, etc., 
r publish data which vary considerably from those I have 
given.. 

I have not, of course, made the notes under the headings 
in any way comprehensive 5 i have merely mentioned such data 
connected with them as are valuable, and not at once avail- 
able. 

/. Roads. — (Instruction in Military Engineering, Volume 
V, paragraph 150.) . 

Minimom widtte 

(i) Infantry in file, pack aaimals, one direction ... 6' 

(a) Do.- doi both directions ... 8' 

(3) Guns and waggons, one direction ... ... 9' 

(4) Infantry in fours, cavalry 3 abreast ... ... , Io^' 

for two lines of (3) atid (4) rather ovec ; double width ; gradi- 
ents never to exceed 10" or 1 in. $ for. ordinary traffic. 

ll. Slopes and gmdtents.r-r-{^tTsX BooVi. Military Topo- 
^ graphy, Part I, page I iSl) 

. Slopes, are expressed- in de^eeS, thus— -S®, gradieftts itj 
fractions, thus— 3^8' To change from one ta the’othef dtfide 
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Minimum width. 

• 121 a •** 

Infantry single file *• _ 

hand ••* ^ 

,.tol„ tors, Cavalry =! abreast, military carnages ... 8 

If orderlies are to pass— add ... ••• *•• 

«*• ••• 

Camels - •*' 

Elephants ••• ’" ^g, 

TrafBc 2 directions — •- 

/IT iT,,^s.-(Manual, Field Sketching, page 103.-) 

Maximum in 
sluggish stream. 

... 4' 6" 

... 3 ' 6" 


Cavalry 

Infantry 


2' 6 " 


Guns and waggons 

These depths must be diminished if streatn is rapid, 
lotdiam usually found diagonally between two bends. 

V. Camps and (Encampment Regulations, 

India, 1902.) . , „ ' j 

"Camp of British Infantry Battalion of 814 men and 

transport on Field Service in India- 

Measures 136 yards by 136 yards.' 

Bivouac measures 106 yards by 166 yards. ^ 

Camp of British Cavalry, squadron of 150 men and 
\ transport— 

/ mtes on the Training oj^ Briihh lnf^^^^ Scouts in 

I Reconnaissance^ vy W* 

Measures 89 yards by 72 yards. 

. . Bivouac $8 yards by 65 yards. , 

Area per head per Infantry man in camp, 20 square yards 
ta bivouac, la square yards. 


,seaht»^ scouts in reconnaissance. 

• — o rv . 


1 N r A ^ * 

A,ea per head per Cavalry man in camp. 40 sq-m 

in bivouac, ^ ■„ ,ess. 

1 . rr„<r.-(Encampment Regulations, India, ,0.) 

, nltched measures from pe^ 

't- ®- i^l.l^.'Sr'ds-nS h'oUs S men. 
topeg5ly"'>’>>y3*> by 5J 


to peg 5l 3-i > yards 

A G. S. i6olb. tent measures 5-^ y 
and holds i6 men. 


> 

VI-I. LoaJs.-{^^^y Regulations. India.) 

A coolie in hills carries 
on plains „ 

A pack mule »i 

o *** 

A camel u 

A Government mule cart . 

A Government a-buUock cart in hills carries 

„ plains carries 


48 lbs. 
60 „ 

2 mds. 


. boa “small ar» .n-mnnlti.. bolds ..'oo rounds 

and weighs — - •’* 


I md. 


and weighs o 

y,lt. WTaJer. -(Manual “to'T ®'’f;S'v”®pages'55 
8,, and Insuuction, Military Engineenng, Part V, p „ 

ei seq.) . Gallons. 


Gallons. 

... 4 


.1 

Daily allowances, per man, drinking 

drinking and cooking •»- * 

„ all purposes ... ••* 4 

' S' 

pec horse, drinking *•* '*• 

„ all purposes ... — 

• drinking— mules, bullocks, ponies ... 5 

■ camels ••• ■*' 


cameis 

Horses drink about a gallons at a time, take 5 mimites to 
do so and should be watered 4 times a day. 


X gallon water weighs 
\ cubic foot of water contains 


6i gallons. 


Ill* 
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To purify muddy water add 6 grains alum per gallon. 

Impure water should be treated by adding enough 
Condy’s Fluid to make it slightly pink when boiled. 

If water is boiled and tea made it is always safe, as 
tannin destroys the noxious microbes. 

To find volume of water in large streams estimate by 
formula f breadth by depth by velocity— volume, where 
velocity is estimated by number of feet per second a cork 
floats down stream. 

/X mils. 

1. Surface area found by formula -it r® or ^-X 
radius X radius. (Radius in feet.) 

Care should be taken to obtain approximate diamete^ by 
dropping plumb line from top of well so as to ascertain the 
inward slope of the sides. 

The volume in gallons contained in the well is then 
found by multiplying the surface area fay the depth of the 
water in feet and multiplying the result by 6|-. 

2. An easier way. of finding the surface area is as 
follows 

Take the diameter at surface of water, if 12^ or over 
subtract 2, if n' or under subtract i, and sqiiare the 
remainder. , 

Example.-— , 

Diameter of well at surface of water, 9*. 

Take off leaves S'", 8 X 8=64 square feet. 

This method is just as accurate as the solution by ir r * 
as the diameter and depth can only be ascertained very 
roughly : moreover it is very much easier to wdrk out the answer 
in one’s headj in the^ case of soldiers this is of great 
importance. ■ ' - 

X, Rhers. ^ 

The right bank of a river is on one’s right hand as one 
, looks down stream. 
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V/. Railisiays. 

. ... s' 6" 

Broad gauge— Indian ... ••• 

Me(:iu!n gauge— British ... — *“ 

Mptre i{auo[c*~"In<ll3n ••• ** i i • 

'•rhe of a line is the distance between them® 

edges of tne rails* , > ic u* i 2. 

A battalion req-njes e tr^n^r 3n+.6=46 
carry it and it$ tr.insport. An engine must 
'SO vehicles to (ir.ivv. . , , 

XU. f-Mr mJ i'en«.-(\Vhat to observe and how. to 

report tl.) ^ 

Straw „ Uolbs. 

grain weighs goo — i)3O0 lbs. 

A'/^/. Billeting . — (Manual Field Sketching, page io6.) 

Find length of building in yards. 

For rooms 25' or more wide allow 3 men per yard. 

25'— 15' wide „ a ,, ,1 )} 

*t *5' or less wide „ r « >» » 

horse per yard for barns 24' and over in width. 

1 „ 2 yards under 24' in width. 
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Issue. 

Brcaa.tbs. -* 

Vegetab’.«9. lbs. 

# Atta or Rice, o^ 

Tea,oz**** 

Sugaf, oJf. 

Salt, oz» 

.<« 

Faeij IbSk 

6ur 

Cut in Usu of meat to non-meat 

eatersr , 

Pa1,oz. ». 

Gbi, oz; *•* 

CbtoiOffi — 

Turffloric, o»* 

f pfy Gari^c, oz* 

DtyGiugetj or* 

Grain, lbs* 

Jodder, green, lbs. 
ot Fodder, dry, IbS' 

Bboosa, lbs. 


'XV. Heights and Distances. 

Tofi«d ,U yigkt of o r*a ether, 

Take two sticks, stick 3^ from the 

one 6' long, the other 3 lotig* with^the object to be 

6' stick, both upright keeping them 3V apart, 

measured. Then ^ops o^f the two sticks are 

until the top of the obiect, and P „ ^ ^ sight', 

in the same straight^ Ime-r.e.. f ^ obieet, 

along the tops of both sticks on to the P - 
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fase’of’ the triangle thus formed ;- 

^''"“’’hBxs the object to be measured. 

C D is a 6' pole. 

E F is a 3 ' pole. 

'' ° '' .M till E C A are in- a straight 

The poles are moved till e. 

11*^®- r R A B. 

Then / A G B is 45 > , ^ ^ 

Pace G. B., and this gt»=a height 

r« find the breadth of a mer, etc. fpijg each 

Pai 60 yards slonpne s.d^oHhe ba^_^, 

".lo" ha* Ind Ju'tt Uer pole (O, thus dividing the 

until the point on the =''^; * be'tame line. Twice the 

; . ■ 

Ta^eex A must he at right angles to the line A B= 
^"TSrtrln;rA"xC andB=DCaresinrl.ar, and AG 

=’B‘'Dl7acedanl”hns measured practically. 

Hence X A is foun d. 

' The figures 1 

utitled to memory “‘“Xbered without difficulty i but such 
should be and can making reconnaissance reports, 

data should l^availabk whuu United &mce 

* . . By arrangement with the aecrei y . 

, lustilutipn of India, copies of these notes may 

application to him. . 
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PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST. 

German papers. 

By Major H. W. R. Senioe. 

Internationale Revue ueber die gesamien Armeen und 

Flatten {J^anuary, February, March and supplements). 

The January number contains a very interesting ac- 
count of the trials in Italy of motor cars for use in war. 
These trials consisted of a series of experiments as to the 
hill climbing and distance-covering powers and the reliability 
of the motor cars for use in' mobilisation to carry information 
and orders and to take staff officers quickly to important 
points. The motors had to cover distances up to 560 km. 
(348 miles) in the 24 hours inclusive of the ascent and descent 
of such passes as the Spluegen (6,913 feet) and the Stilsser 
Joch (8,888 feet). The conclusion arrived at was to the effect 
that the motor car as an engine of war had a great future. It 
could be used not,, only as a fast messenger, but also in 
the shape of specially constructed cars for important technical 
work. For the first purpose the formation- of Volunter Corps 
among the owners of these vehicles is advocated as fully 
meeting all requirements on mobilisation and saving expense 
in peace time. For the second the State roust face the 
question and be prepared to disburse the necessary moneys. 
During the manoeuvres in the United States motcr cars pre- 
pared as telegraph stations with means of laying field lines 
rapidly were found tobeagreat success. This subject is again 
shortly dealt with in the last article of the March number. 

In the March number the new French Infantry Training 
Regulation is criticised. In view of the short two years service 
of the French army every movement of the rifle and forma- 
tion in close order drill has been reduced to the simplest. 
The manual exercises now consist of the slope ”, the "order,” 
the "charge magazines”i and the "present.” " Present arras” 
as a compliment is done away with and all compliments are 
paid by sloping arms. Volley firing is discountenanced 
and it is laid down that in order to obtain the best effect short 
bursts of rapid fire are most useful. The German critic fears 
that it will not be possible to insure co-operation if indivi- 
dualism is to be allowed such free play in the attack. The 
new .French Cavalry Training is also noticed but without 
criticism. It may be remarked that the French are apparently 
converted to the idea of the fire-fight on foot. 
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japan has in her last budget made large allowances 1 
for the fortification of 7 principal ports. The whole coast t 
has been divided up into areas of defence. I 

The Russian Commissariat and supply arrangements in 
Manchuria form the subject of a very laudatory article in this , 
number. 

d'he 70th French supplement contains a translation of the 
article in the Militar Wochenblait comparing the French 
and German artillery regulations, which was dealt with in 
the last number of this journal. 

The next article is a review of the Italian, English and 
German combined land and sea manceuvres which took 
place last year. The Italian manoeuvres are said to have 
brought into prominence the weakness of Naples to resist; 
a combined attack of this description. The tvant of practice 
in such w'ork is shown by the length of time, 12 hours, which 
it took the Italians to put on board of to steamers, the small 
force of 5,000 men, 700 horses and 1 2 guns. General French’s 
force of 12,000 men, 1,750 horses and 376 guns and other 
wheeled vehicles was put on board in 1 7 hours. In the German 
manceuvres 3,600 men, 200 horses, 8 guns and the full com- 
plement of wheeled transport (number not given) was put on 
board in 3 hours. The German manceuvres varied from the 
two others in supposing that the defending fleet was still 
active though only able to participate in the defence of the 
coast by means of very distant fire. 

In the last article General Kunhardt von Schmidt 
places Liao-yang among the great battles of history as only 
inferior to the battles round Metz in point of results, of the 
numbers engaged and of losses. 

In the French supplement No. 72, Lieutenant-General 
von Boguslanski has an appreciation of - the siege of Port 
Arthur in comparison with those of Saragossa, Sebastopol 
and Paris. Saragossa is remarkable for the desperate defence 
made by its people, so much so that of the original garrison of 
30,000 soldiers and armed inhabitants only 9,000 were alive 
when what was left of the town . capitulated after a a months’ 
siege. It was also remarkable for the liberal use of mines 
made by the French Engineer General Rogniat. Sebastopol 
is remarkable fof the earth-works erected by the skill of 
Todleben, the use of the crews of the blockaded Russian 
fleet in the defence, for the incomplete investment by the 


germ^^^ papers* 

side entirely free and for the rigours 
,nies which left the nor^h ^ ^ of 

i inclepencies of t ^ which 

iiiffhlv trained tro _p ^ jo numbers. It also is an ex- 

Assessed a 'fS^ in reducing a fortress and of 

ample of the power o fa o^oced by bombard^ment. 

^remarkably stnaUjffect^ these sieges but is 

port Arthur V , fg for the attempts made by the 

enclosed in the fortress itse . f 

Uv'Tact" this important mill. 

rtarticles on matters of naval interest end the number. 

Militar Wochenmtt (Nos.m-^^59^ ^^04 

In the first pf ™pjoymenT^^ the Russian infantry 

interesting Lmesto the conclusion that the 

at the battle 9^, J/^o^jaed line in too great strength. 

Russians occupied thei have been spared from 

^ behind th^eft Wmtag"Sovemert ‘ Jould^mbaW ; b^ve 

timed the scale m the f Lieutenanl-Geneial 

No. .57 gives an account o ^ 

ot the blrthday o. this diet, ngu.shed 

”*The « nu^het, Ssi^ 

the war correspondent^ e formula “want of tact . 

and Japanese armies. .—onv a war correspondent to his 

accounted for the return o ’ 7 i ^^hese inquisitors by both 

home.. The whole ^a-uagement th j^g^rt 

sidesisanobject lesson which It IS hopea w j 

for our own futpre use. \ _ _ than a .quarter ®f the 

■ • From Mo. to we gather that ^^/of the Reserve 

Russian Infe-ntry ^)f war while of the Rifle 

divisions have been sent to the sea 
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Brigades nearly 60 per cent, have gone. These figures show 
to w hat a small extent mobilisation has so far touched the 
Russian people. 

In No. II the aiming machine of the Sub-target Gun 
Company of Boston is very well reviewed. In this rnachme 
the rifle is fixed to a carrier which is counterpoised by a 
weight in such a manner that when held to a man s shoulder 
it is still free to move in any direction. The mo vements due 
to unsteadiness are tlnm transmitted by the carrier trorn the 
rifle to a targ^-t by means of an arm with an universal )oint so 
that the instractor is able to see exactly how _ the firer is 
aiming. By means of an electric connection with the bolt 
the actual spot at which the rifle was pointing^ at the moment 
of pulling the trigger can be recorded by a pin prick on the 
target. The machine appears to offer considerable advantages 
for the preliminary instruction of men off the range. 

No. 13 closes some remarks on the new French Infantry 
Training Regulations with the statement that the book has 
evidently been written solely with the object of use in war, but 
that it had been better if further reports from the seat of the 
present war had been awaited before sgeh binding regulations 
nad been issued. 

No. 20 gives an interesting review of the siege of Port 
Arthur which is said to herald a new dawn, in the proper 
estimation of the value of fortresses. The subject of forth 
ficaticn is one that appears at present to be attracting a 
good deal of attention in Germany for it forms the text of a 
brochure published by the Grand General Staff, of a long 
article in No. a6 of this paper, and of a severe criticism in No. 
30 levelled at the Japanese delay in bringing up heavy siege 
artillery, which the author considers, when it did arrive, was 
deficient in quality and only one-third of the quantity which 
was really necessary. If this statement is correct the per- 
formance of the Japanese in reducing this first class fortress 
is even more meritorious than is generally conceded or else its 
surrender is even more shameful than certain war correspond- 
ents declare it to be. 

The German deduction^ based on their experiences iti 
i 870»7I, that an mvading army should capture only such 
fortresses as he directly on its lines of operation or endanger 
Its communications, though possibly true enough for a war 
confined to land, was not true in this instance, as the reten- 
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tion of the command of the sea by the Japanese was involved 
in the fate of Port Arthur. As long as this fortress remained 
Russian there was always the possibility of the Russians 
regaining command of the sea. The reduction of Port Arthur 
thus became of primary importance in the Japanese plan of 
operations. 

The first supplement of the year is an interesting review 
of Frederick the Great’s generalship from Leuthen to the end 
cf the Seven Years' War. His work has left its mark on 
the organisation and spirit of the German army. President 
Roosevelt, speaking at the unveiling of his statue in Washing- 
ton, said of him, “soldierly heroism reached its highest point.” 

The second supplement deals with the battle of Hoch- 
kirk, wh«re on the 14th October 1738 an Austrian army 
surprised the Prussians under Frederick the Great and defeat- 
ed them ■with the loss of a third of their force and over 100 
guns. The Austrian General Daun did not push his advantage 
and the battle had consequently little or no effect on the 
campaign. This number also contains a review of the Gattdi 
manuscripts for the same year. 
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By Captain A. S. Holme, R. E. 

REVUE DU CERCLE MIUTAIRE. jrst DECEMBER ' 
igo4^iSlh FEBRUARY 1905. ‘ 

The Russo-Japanese War. 

The Baltie of Ta-shi-chao, 24th July 1904. I 

The writer, Captain Painvin, gives an account of his 
personal experiences during this engagement. 

During the artillery due! he noticed a large number ol 
premature bursts amongst the shrapnel shells fired by the ' 
Japanese. The shells burst at the muzzle and gave the guns 
the appearance of firing black powder. 

The terrific moral effect of the high explosive shells 
charged with Shimose powder, used by the Japanese, is re- 
'■ marked upon, as well as their capacity for destroying field 
works. 

The heat on the day of the fight was intense, the Russian ■■ 
troops suffered greatly from thirst, and many cases of sun- 
stroke occurred. ■ 

The Russians abandoned their position at Ta-shi-chao 
at 2 a m. on the 25th July, and retired on Hai-cheng. They 
burnt all stores at Ta*shi-chao Railway station before leaving.^ 
Ta-shi-chao was occupied by the Japanese during the course 
of the day. 

The Baiile 0/ Si-mtt-chetfg (jist July). 

The Battle of Si-rau-cheng took place a week after that of 

Ta-shi-chao. 

About themiddle of July the Japanese, as the action at 

Ta-shi chao already showed, decided to press on energetically 

on Liaoyang and Mukden. The brunt of their attack fell 
upon General Levestara. The latter was occupying with a 
single brigade the Dalin and Pkhalin passes, and pressed as 

be was by supenor numbers, with one of his flanks threatened 

he was obliged to retire on Si-mu-cheng. The Dalin defile 
fell into the hands of the Japanese ; Pkhalin remained iii the 
possession of the Russians, 
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After General Levestam’s retreat the 2nd Siberian Arriiy 
Corps under General Sassulitch was sent against the main 
laoanese forces which were reported to be advancing front 

Siu-yen- _ _ , 

A position was selected in the neighbourhood of 
Kangualin village, perpendicular to the main road from Daliri 
to Hai-cheng. Here it was decided to make an attempt to 
stop the Japanese advance on Hai-cheng. 

A rearguard position was occupied on the crest of the 
line of hills which jut out Into the angle formed by the Sha ho 
and its tributary, at this village of Si-mu-cheng. The occu- 
pation of this position permitted of a change of front to the 
south in case the Japanese attempted to outflank the main 
position. ^ 

The village of Sy-rau-lin had also been entrenched to 
guard against a turning movement on the Russian left. 

On July 25th General Oku decided to march with the 
whole of his force against the southern front of the Russians, 
lie., against the ist and 4th Siberian Army Corps. 

Later on the Russian staff ascertained that Oku’s 
object was to get in between the ist and 4th Army Corps, 
who had retired on Hai-cheng, and the 2nd Army Corps. 
The right flank of the latter consequently became a point of. 
increasing importance. ■ ■ . - • 

The Japanese made a reconnaissance in force on July 
30th and advanced against the Hangualin position at day- 
•break on the 31st. 

After severe fighting the Japanese gained possession of. 
a hill in the centre of the Russian position. This hill was 
re-captured by the Russians at 5 p.m. at the point of the- 
bayonet. 

From the beginning of the engagement the Russian' 
artillery had attained a superiority of fire over that of the 
Japanese. It was due to the energetic action of the Russian' 
artillery that an attempted turning movement on the part of 
the Japanese failed. Later on in the day the Japanese' 
brought up their field artillery to re -inforce their mountain 
aftillery. 

: The 2nd Siberian Array Corps was able to hold its 
position until the following day, when, in order to conform to' 
the general strategic plan, it retired on Hai-cheng. The re- 
tirement was effected in perfect order and was onmelested by 
the Japanese. 
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The Russians lost 500 killed and over 1,000 wounded 
during the day. There were about 40 casualties amongst e 
officers. 

THE BAITLE OF LIAO-YANG. 


s6th Aupist to 4th September 1904. 

In the series of engagements fought round Liao-Yang 
between the 26lh August and the 4th September to which 
the name of the battle of Liao-Yang has been given, the 
Russians had 140,000 men at their disposal, while the Japan- 
numbered 3.boiit 160,000# , 

After several rear-guard actions fought by the Russians, 
amongst which those of Ta-shi-chao and S.-mu-cheng^have 
been mentioned, the J^P^^ese advanced resolutely on ^ 

Yang, At this time the Army of Manchuria, had been 

considerably re^inforced, consisted of five Siberian Army Corps 

and two European Army Corps, the toth and the 17th. Liao- 

Yan*^ had been converted into a vast entrenched camp. 

The Japanese troops, under Marshal Oyama, advanced 

in the following order: on the left the 2nd army (Oku), advanc- 
ing from the south-west ; in the centre the 3rd army (Nodzu) 
advancing from the south; on the right the 1st army (Kuroki) 
mancEuvrlng so as to cross the Taitse-ho at Bensihu. Each 
army consisted of three divisions. 

These three armies were thus concentrating on Liao-Yang 
by wheeling to the right, Kuroki’sarmy forming the pivot of 

the wheel. , , 

The Russian position at Liao-Yaiig is described at 
length. It was naturally a very strong one. The moun-- 
tainous nature of the country rendered the Japanese advance 
very difficult, and most of the heights which^ they could 
occupy were commanded from the Russian position. In rear 
of the latter the country was open, and intersected by roads 
which enabled reserves to be brought up easily at any parti- 
cular point. The first line had been carefully, provided with 
shelter trenches. A second line bad been prepared two and 
a half miles further back, concealed by materials available 
on the spot. Below Liao-Yang itself eleven redoubts had 
been erected, protected with broad 
entanglements, with military pits and 

had been built across the T ‘ 

the fifth. 
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A Russian officer states that there was no intention of 
holding out indefinitely at Liao-Yang. The object was mere- 
ly to inflict as heavy losses as possible on the enemy before 
retiring on Mukden. 

The Russian position at Liao-Yang had one serious 
defect' : it could very easily be turned by following the lirte of 
mountains. In this case the Russian army would have found 
itself in a position identical with that of the French army at 
Sedan. It was the prevailing opinion of the Russian Head 
Quarter Staff that if Kuroki could be induced to come away 
from the hills, the position was one which admitted of a 
vigorous resistance being made to him. It was obvious that 
if Kuroki refused to leave the hills, the only course open was 
to inflict heavy losses on Oku and to withdraw the army 
exposed to Kuroki’s attack by evacuating the Liao-Yang 
positions. 

The artillery duel commenced on the evening of the 
29th, lasted all day on the 30th, and the morning of the 31st. 
The Russian guns all made use of indirect fire. A very slow 
rate of fire became necessary owing to the length of the 
preparatory attack and in order to economise ammunition. 
On both the Russian and the Japanese side the artillery fire 
was remarkably ineffective, whether directed against artillery 
or intrenched infantry. 

The infantry attack was eventually driven home on the 
left of the Russian position, most of the ground being gained 
at night. One hill was taken and re-taken three times, and 
finally remained in the possession of the Japanese. 

By raid-day on the 31st the Japanese had gained most 
of the trenches, some of which however, held out until night- 
fall By the morning of the ist September the Russians 
had abandoned the whole of the San-chu-pur line of defence. 


REVm BE CAVALERIE. 

November 1904^ December tgo4, January igoy. 

The Principles cf the new English Cavalry Drill Book 
This is a rather severe criticism of ‘ Cavalry Training, 

The writer is of opimon that the principles contained in 
It are. oflittle value to a Frenchman, owing to the diversity- 
of conditions obtaining in France. 
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The book is entirely based on the experience of the 1 
South African War. _ . I 

The British, never having been at war with a civilized. \ 
power since the days of the Crimea, have entirely ignored the 
lessons of 1870 and 1S77, which are being proved over again in 
the Russo-Japanese war. Because it was found that charges 
in close order, ill conceived and badly executed, failed, it was 
decided to abandon them. The fact was ignored that the 
conditions obtaining in South Africa, In a campaign against 
an enemy who had no cavalry, were unique and w’ould never 
recur in a war with a civilized power. 

The writer quotes from Lord Roberts’ preface. ‘ Instead 
of the fire-arm being an adjunct to the sword, the sword must 
henceforth be an adjunct to the rifle.’ 

ffe admits that this opinion is not accepted unchallenged 
in England, and quotes Sir John French’s views as given in 
the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Royal Commission 
on the War in South Africa. 

Cavalry, says the writer, is * par excellence ' the arm of 
moral effect. Moral effect is only obtained by the skilful 
combination of elements which turn to the best advantage 
space and time, * those tw'o enemies of mankind ’ according to, 
the humorist. As a means of conquering time, forethought is 
the only weapon, in order to conquer space the only means is 
speed. There is the secret of cavalry, it possesses speed. 

And since the horse gives cavalry its speed, the horse is 
its best weapon after the horse, the carbine, revolver, lance,, 
sword, even a slick at a pinch — according to circumstances, 
the lie of the ground, the enemy or the weather. Anyone 
wishing to classify these weapons should bear in mind that the 
horseman's^ best arm is the one that is the least drag upon his 
pace, that is why the^ sword is better than the carbine. 

Although the writer disagrees with the general principles 
contained in Cavalry Training, ’ he admits that a good deal 
may be learnt by perusing its pages. It teaches the lesson of 
developing initiative and responsibility in all ranks, the result 
of which will be a feeling of mutual confidence, the trooper in 
h^seif and ms horse, the ofiicer in the non-commissioned' 
officers and men, and all in their Cnminanding Ofiicer, 

, As regards the system of training, the writer, considers that. 

that laid dowrr in- the 
retiim drill books, ^ One point that might with advantage be 
copied by the French is thdt ‘ Oncers and Non-Commissioned 
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By Captain W. C. Black. 


RUSSIAN MILITARY JOURNAL.. 

(November and LJecember, 1904, and January, 190^.) 

Prince Eugene Napoleon . — In the November and De- 
cember numbers is .continued the account of Prince Eugene’s 
doings during the time he was in command of the, French army, 
until Napoleon joined him in the neighbourhood of Lutzen at 
the beginning of May, 1813, with his newly raised ‘‘ Great 
Array”. Eugene's forces were then amalgainated with the 
latter,' and his tenure of supreme command expired; The. 
articles do not deal further with the Prince’s military exploits, 
except to call to mind the- brilliant part he took in the opera- 
tions before Lutzen with the vanguard of the Army, at the head, 
of which be entered Dresden on the. 8th .Mhy 18,13. is 
observed that if daring: the retreat from Moscow Prineet 
Eugene ma-y .perhaps have erred ori the side of caiftion,. ii» 
these later operations, ab .atiiy., rate, he gave ample ..evidence 
that he had lost none of his energy and resource in the face 
of great difficulties. From Dresden Napoleon sent him back 
to Italy to resume the Viceroyalty. , 

The December number, in a concluding article, gives 
a general estimate of Prince Eugene’s character and exploits. 
It is remarkable that when fate placed him at the head of 
Napoleon's army be was but 31 years of age, but he had al- 
ready gained a wide experience and seen much active service. 
He was with the First Consul, Bonaparte, in Egypt: was 
wounded under the walls of St. Jean d’ Acre : took part in the 
battle of Marengo: was then appointed Viceroy of Italy, 
a post he filled with credit for over seven years : he served 
with distinction in the campaigns of 1809 and 1812, and 
finally went through all the horrors of the retreat from Mos- 
cow. In all these varied experienees Prince Eugene proved 
himself to be a man of bravery and resource, and the pos- 
sessor of great administrative capacity. He won the esteem 
of his contemporaries and the love of the people of Italy, 
and throughout Europe he enjoyed the reputation of being an 
honourable, disinterested gentleman. In the quiet solitude of 
St, Helena, Napoleon paid the Prince a handsome tribute, in 
saying that Eugene had never caused him a moment's 
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uneasiness, and in declaring that in a great leader of men it ij 
necessary that intellect should be balanced by force of char- 
acter or bravery, he quoted Eugene as an^ example of a man 
in whom this “ balance” was most ' prominent, and which in 
itself was sufficient to have made him a very distinguished 
man. 



The question of the transport of horses hy artificial 
weans of communication." — An article by an officer in com- 
mand of a party of the 2nd Ural Cossacks', proceeding in re- 
lief from Uralsk to Samarkand. 'Ihe route followed w’as 
from Uralsk to Saratov by rail, from the latter place down the 
Volga to Astrakan by river steamer, from Astrakan across the 
Caspian Sea to Krasnovodsk, and thence by the Central Asian 
railway to Samarkand. 

The idea of the officer in charge of the party was to make 
a careful note of the effect of the different modes of trans- 
port on the general condition of the horses, and with this 
object in view it was his intention to have the horses (54 in 
number) weighed^ previous to departure,- at intermediate 
stages, and on arrival at their destination. Unfortunately, he 
was unable to carry out his plan' in its entirety. The weigh* 
ing and veterinary examination were duly carried out pre- 
vious to departure, but it was only on arrival at Askabad on 
the Central Asian railway (36 hours from, Krasnovodsk) that 
a second examination was possible. The whole journey from 
Uralsk to Askabad took 15 days 9 hours, of which 6 days 
3 hours were halts. The horses were closely packed both 
in the railway wagodsand on the steamers, with no room for 
lying down. 

The weighing at Uralsk and Askabad was carried out at 
midday, after the horses had been fed and- watered, with the 
following result:— 




One horse increased 5 lbs in weight detriment 

or steamer, and comes _ to the p ^ ^ accommo- 

^len slStourn^st unavoidabie.. 
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Corporal punishment in the Russian Army. — The No- 
vember and December numbers contain articles dealing 
with the question of corporal punishment in the Russian 
army. An historical review is given of the various methods 
and implements employed since Napoleonic days, and of the 
efiorts made at different times to mitigate, if not lo abolish 
altogether, the terrible punishments inflicted. It was ap- 
parently only on the accession to the throne of the Emperor 
Alexander II that, together with the question of the emanci- 
pation of the serfs and the abolishment of corporal punishment: 
in the case of civilians, the consideration of corporal punish- 
ment in the army and navy was seriously taken in band. 
Reforms wefe gradually introduced in the matter of doing 
away with the severer methods of inflicting punishment, such 
as branding, etc., and of reducing the maximum number of 
strokes. It is incidentally mentioned that corporal punish- 
ment w'as abolished in the French army in 1791, in that of 
Prussia in 1848, in Italy in 1859, and in Austria in 1868, and 
that since 1881 corporal punishments are not to be fourid in 
English military law. The proposal to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment absolutely in the Russian army met with considerable 
opposition, but this was eventually overcome, and on the 
birth of an heir to the throne on 30th July 1904, the law 
abolishing corporal punishment in the army and navy, both 
in peace and war, came into force. 

A review of General Roney's Treatise on Field Firing.—^ 
The author, who was formerly Commandant of the German 
School of Musketry at Spandau, maintains that every field-firing 
scheme should have for its objects the striking of one-third 
of the number of figure targets exposed, this percentage of 
casualties being assumed to be the “ breaking point ” of 
troops, it is observed that if infantry are firing at targets 
representing artillery, they should only be allowed a 
to 3 minutes, as, after that period of time, guns would certain- 
/ better of them, unless they bad already managed 

to inflict serious Icfsses among the batteries. Accurate 
of distances is most important and can only 
Jl’® careful training of leaders. A formula is 
” obtaining the number of cartridges required at any 

srirf* obtain certain results, from which it appears that at 

4 ^ ^ cartridges per man will be required to ensure 

line of bead and trunk ’ targets being bit, an error 
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©J 50 metres in t^nge beirrg assumed ; and • l^’3 cartridges at 

"’^Some^curious experiments were carried out at Sp^au to 
illustrate the statement that if the range is incorreAly esti- 
mated, a- good shot actually obtains fewer hits than an; mdifiet: 
ent one. %ome ‘very good’, ‘ average and W shots were 

erouped in Sections. An error of i of the range was as- 
iumed, and ifwas found that at 500 metres the very good 
Section obtained 25-1^ hits, the ‘average 25-8^ and the 
f bad’ 18 4^. At 800 metres the results were ro;, a:b, ana 
ij-p respectively. Hence the following eondlusjons were ar- 

(iVthat if the range is incorrectly estimated the per- 
centage of hits decreases with the accuracy of the 
fi re * ' ' 

(2) that good marksmanship is, in the field where ranges 

are almost always wrongly estimated, only of impor- 
tance up to 500 metres. ^ . ,/i j j 

In the German army the use of combined sights is ordered 
lot ran'^es beyond 800 metres, with too metres difference 
■between the two. sights Experim.ents, went to show that, 
•usmg thecombined sights, the ‘bad’ Section obtained the 
best results, especially at the longer ranges. _ . 

With regard to the question of rapidity of fire, the impor- 
tance of iudging the value of musketry by the number of hits 
per minute rather than by the percentage of hits to /owids 
fired is insisted on. It is observed that the English^ Mus- 
ketry course is the only one in which serious attention is paid 
to rapid fire. An example is given, illustrating how a figure 
of merit should be arrived at, taking time into consideration— 
— if iQo men fire 2,7^5 rounds in 43 niinutes and obtain 
' 1 1 7 hits, their rapidity of fire is represented by or 3-25, 

and the percentage of hits is 4 23 -. the Figure of Merit is 

therefore 4'2S X 3 ' 2 ^ . , w 14 w • • 1 j 

A Table of results of Regimental Field Firing includes 
the following ; — 

(1) 80 ‘head and shoulder ’ target^ at 800 metres, per- 
centage (for 5 companies) of hits to rounds fired, 
a little under 3. 

(2) 50 heads and 30 ‘head and shoulder’ targets on a 
'front of 60 metres, mnges 600 metres, percentage 
3.3, Fire was continued for 6 minutes, each man 

1 firing about 14 rounds. 
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' /«V 4,a half-figure targets at t .seo irtietres/. i;59(5 rounds 

; ' fired, 9 direct hits and S ricochets. . ■ ;; ; ■ . 

Care of Sick and Wounded in i^ian—The writer calculates 
that oatients collect in the field hospitals of, a large army at 
rate of I per 1,000 a day, t-e., an army ot.-5oo,ooo would 
havricooo in hospital at the end of a month. Field hosl 
bitais must therefore be cleared as rapidly as possible. This 
is effected by (i) Road transport, 12) Hospitaltrams, and (3) 

^°Ol^Noraaily, a Russian Army Corps has a transport 1 
unit of 27 ambulances for road transport, with a carry- I 
in" capacity of 200. In Manchuria units are being employed 
ofhalf this size, to viz., carry 100 patients; lying down accom- 
modation is provided for 30, the remainder are seated. All 
tliese ambulances are two-wheeled, and the cooking cart is 
of the cavalry pattern. On returning to the front, the 
ambulances carry men going back to duty. . ■ ' 

(2) Hospital trains have each ■ 10 carnages fitted as 
ambulances, 1 for officers and 9 for men. They can carry 8 
seriously wounded and I a slightly wounded officers, and ya 
(18 in four carriages) seriously wounded men and 160(32 
in 5 carriages) ordinary cases ; total, 252.^ 

Ordinary 3rd class carriages are also utilised, lying doB'H 
accommodation being provided by means of frames (Kruger’s 
system) into w'hich the stretchers fit for serious cases. There 
arc also carriages for kitchen, staff, stores, etc., the total 
number being 16. The staff, under the officer in charge of 
the train, consists of 3 ^doctors, 4 assistants, 5 nurses and 
35 bogpiut ordc'^lies. 

Ocain,ary goods-wagons with straw or hay have often of 
necessity been used in Manchuria for removing the wounded, 
German Hospital trains have a carrying capacity of 300, 
and Ftench, laS. The writer considers that a Hospital train 
takes 47 days to make the journey from Harbin to Moscow 
and back, and so calcubites that 94 trains must be employed 
{500 removals per diem) if the hospitals at the front are 
not to become congested. 


Ceniir eat tons of a cavalryman . — These articles are con- 
cluded in the January number. The training of the men in 
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Duited Serto Insti^fion of 

TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION. 

OCTOBER 1904 . 

VHERE were 74 Candidate^ of whom only 35 competed. 

^ .. T Sikh Pioneersj ftom-de- flume 

Major G. E. L. Gdberf^ 34tn ^ Rs so as the Winner 

good secend. _ ^ r.,mr,Pfifors the Wioninff Solution 

o{ those concerned :— : 

i, hfe Judice 

3, “Ut.quocutnqneparatus” , 

3. «' Vigilantia non Cadet ” 

4. “ Fortnnatus" 

5. “Venturia non Immemor” 

^ 6. “VeVictis" ' 

7. “Dum SpiroSpero” 

8. •' A Generalin Chief " 

9. “The defence is always based on possibilities 

10. “ Nec aspera terrent 

> 1 . *' Dulcis Amor Patrise 
. IS. “ I3nd Salzet ite hicht das ” 

*3- “Joshua” 

H “Geologist” 

•S- “In Hoc Signo Vinces” 
t*», *• Progredior " 

»J- “Ikca" 

** * t rusader ” 

*» " Hevolver '' « 

^ Memento rebus in ArduisServare Mentem 

**‘Ok.v.. 
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SCHEME COMPETITION (OCTOBER 

1904). 


Solution by “ Me Jodice. 


■ The datachmeat wiU merch to Westcott at 

this morning. ^ Advanced Guard as per 

-‘r.r GW tdir 

Major O..X Dragoons. . Q^^rd wll march in tne 


"^Van^GoarT Wr command ol g^cf. PaCf 
Major ^X Dragoons. Guar( 

Squadron, X Dragoo^ older glVCn. 

Oo« Company> and Mountefl 
Iniatstry. 

6 Cyclists. * * 


3. The Van G““<i ’"\^^\“r‘rtta Main"GS!d* 

% Battery, Royal Hotse Ardl- teCOBnOltte OH a frOnt t* 

*%y-Compames <1es, one .eetton, mileS, He wiU isSUe hlS OWU SUbS.- J.. 
and Monnted Infantry). diary OrderS. . a#; 

4- T^'Maln -Iti 

51 b Regiment. vanced guard atid the ■ Mam B g 

'section. 2 nd Moented Infan- ,^-iU nOt be Jg foA 

. nant-Colonel B. rill 

the local protect,^ 

,i Company, Sappers and Mm- On the march. He tlU' y.:^. 

deavour to reach WeStCOTT 
dawn tomorrow. . ^ 

, AIT troops wTB carry too doys' emergency rahm _ 

I; The rosen-e arnmueifion ortroops compos 


Main * .e . * t 

Under command of Lieatenant- 

.Colonei B. 

I '5th Regiment. 

^TfOOpS t**"' 1 t e 

I Section, 2nd Mounted lo^an* 
try. 

13 C^chsta. 

It Regiments. 

T«t Company, Sappers and Mm 
ets. 


t:. AlUroops will carry ra-o SAJI'S^ a 

AdyatrfGuS'Sflb'rrieTS’cTos^ 

„,mVnl follow at an interval of 400 pares '" 


H,f!;,f;.1;„sirenrth®eXs‘'o;%em 


^ 8. One Medical Officer wU! accompany the Main Guaj 

and the other the Main Body. 

g. The Supply Officer will accompany the Officer Com. 

manding detachment. ^ - ' ' 1 

lo. The Officer Commanding detachment will march y t 
the head of the Main Guard. ■ % 

By order, /| 

I 

") C D., Major, 1 

Cofiei of orders to all concerned. \ > 

) Brigade-Major, 3 


Lieutenant -Colonel A. has requested the attendance 
of Major D., X Dragoons, and the Officer Commanding \ 
j -5th Regiment and 2nd Mounted Infantry at his tent at 
p a.m., when he makes them confidentially acquainted with the 
instructions from the Chief of the Staff. It is necessary that 
the Van Guard and Main Body Commanders particularly 
should he made aware of the object of the move. , ! 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. also gives Major D., X Dragoons, 
the following confidential verbal instructions which he is on no 
account to divulge 

“ On arrival at the line of the KenNET, should you 
meet with no resistance, you will personally raid the ' 
station. War has not yet been declared, but I 
consider my instructions to hold the crossings and 
to secure rolling-stock in the Southlanders territory 
Sufficient authority for crossing the frontier. Place 
• Cuard at once over the points at the junction with 
wdcrs to allow no train to run south. Secure the 
^ ondgc. Seize the telegraph office, suspend 
replace them with your regimental 

U, .Vlf,'; T’- , “P your J 

t'wi Line clear is to be 

*• * “* ‘ra'ns duf> ;j_j 


it. ‘ JL-iue Clear IS w uc 

•«x tfvNivj, tyair!!/' provided they are 

0^* river r 

A % h'v finding it unoccupied 

fc.*.) ri W.,» cie..a ‘rJ, « Leyton, atti. 

htATIow. Hr Iir,d% his rlvnfj ^°rward rapidly to 

ft k*»v Wft i«tce'»sfu! 1 v carried 

».w« i.NlNvcM .be «K,eh. ° H SS 


flS 4 , . 

■ • * all rolling-stock to the next station on 

j^aster to re midnight. As the Supply Officer will 

Ihe iondo^ ‘‘f .7°;® supply trains from the 

probably Railway Staff Officer until .relieved 

Jslorth. he Station Master is to be supervised 

■by Chief arranges for a small guard at 

Klion at the pomU. - 


r, J fnO Beer Commanding and Mounted Infantry. 

Order to Officeri^om s Station, 

3-50 P.M., ist October igoj. 

j ^ M 1 romoanv Mounted Infantry under an 
1 ’’““ OTCe L M1I.LEND. His orders are to 

officer W. P'f.'JCe bossings at that point and to be res- 
secute and '>“''1 * custody of the Railway- Bridge. He 


1:^: Ts^du'et— SfeVSpof'S’iot -I 

*r«o°ssi.Ss o«r"the riser he has secured. 


Westcott Station, 

3-45 P.M., ist October igo 3 ' 

. The Van Guard will form the 

«* The general line to be taken up will run from 

Hanl-So the western come 
Tl.e°Mata 0°u°aVd will torn, the reserve and will h.vous 

“■ “5' t-r"f SaTth“2“ J 

. 4 -;.iP a stubborn resistance and ana 5 


At- \ 




“■ ^The e^nroi attack the Ou.posU Teluforcr 

. • offtar a stubborn resistance ® 

then hue. ' ,“t^‘“„tmost lurportauce that the tv 
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S' The ; Officer Commanding outposts will arrange to 
.^eep in touch with the detachment of Mounted Infantry at 
Millend. ; . . / 

6. The approach from Guildford through Welling- 
ton Wood will be watched by the Mounted infantry detach- 
ment at Millend. 

7. The outposts will bereKeved at dawn tomorrow. 

^ 8. The outpost line by day will follow the same gener^ 

line as by night subject to any sligfit deviations considered 
necessary for purposes of better observation. 

Dictated by LieutenanUColonel 
to Brigade- Major, Despatched by I By order, 

cyclist messenger to Major D. copies cj i C -D., Major, 

above furnished late to Officers Com- ( Brigade-Major, 
manding Corp^s and Mill&nd Detach- 1 
ment. J 


At 7*45 p.m. on 1st Lieutenant-Colonel A. receives a copy 
of Major D.’s orders for the disposition of his outposts with 
a map accompanying the report These orders are not given, 
as they are not asked for in the Tactical Scheme. Major 
D.'s dispositions 'are shown in black on the map. He himself 
is at Home Farm. 

By sunset on rst October Lieutenant-Golonel A. had 
carried out successfully most of the original instructions re- 
ceived from the Chief of the Staff, that is to say, he had 
secured the crossings over the Ken.net at Westcott and 
Eastcott and in their vicinity; be had found the railway 
bridge intact and had taken steps to prevent any damage 
being done to it ; he had secured the rolling-stock at West- 
Cott and had reported the result by wire to the Chief of 
Staff on evening of 1st. By midnight the rolling-stock will 
have been getaway safely to the north of the river ; but the 
most important part of his duty still remained to be performed, 
namely, to the crossings. In a situation of this kind 
Tieutenant-Colonel A. know'S that the most effectual way 
protect and to hold passages over a somewhat extended 
'^wer line is to take up a defensive position beyond and 
^n'fering them. If troops are to cross the river without actu- 

having to force the passe^e they roust be . protected from 
®nroing under the effective fire of an enemy's guns whilst 
noingso. A glance at the map shows; Lieutenint-Coloiiel 



A. that the ridge called Long HilL affords the best ■ defefl-* 
sive positions, as it not only commands the whole country to 
the south within distant Artillery range, but it covers to a 
very great extent almost the entire river line for which he 
is responsible from the view of an enemy advancing from the 
south and prevents that enemy planting his guns within 
effective range of the crossings. But on the other hand 
Long Hill is Itself only an under-feature of a higher hill 
and is commanded in its entire length by it. The heights 
of Shalford, of which King’s Hill is the central peak, 
constitutes the tactical key to the whole defensive positi nn. 
Those highlands will without doubt be the enemy’s decisive 
objective in the forthcoming operations to contest the 
passage of the river Kennet. Once the heights of SHAL- 
FORD fell in to the enemy’s hands with his artillery firmly 
established thereon, the.entire river line would be dominated 
by his fire, and Long Hill and the entire defensive position 
would be rendered untenable by reason of the enfilade fire 
that could be brought to bear on it. The retention of these 
heights ensures the security of Long Hill which in turn 
affords safety to the crossings, and upon this perhaps depends 
the successful carrying out of an important strategical move, 
indicated by the presence of the Commanderda-Chief and 
Chief of the Staff at Marlow. 

The situation is not an easy one. Lieatenant-Colone! 

A. has not got sufficient troops for the prolonged defence . 

of so extensive a position as that from King’s HiLL to ? 

Bourne Hall. He must fight a delaying action. By 
showing so wide a front Lieutenant-Colonel A. knows that 
it is calculated to deceive the enemy as to his actual strength, 
compelling him to pause and reconnoitre the whole position 
carefully before committing his troops to an attack. All this 
means time and time gained is just what he requires. The 
main considerations for Lieutenant-Colonel A. are when is 
he likely to be attacked? How long must he hold out before 
reinforcements begin to arrive ? His latest information t6 hand 
at 8-15 a.m. on and October is to the effect that the nearest 
troops of the enemy was a mounted force with guns, on the 
whole inferior to his own in strength, provided there were no 
other troops immediately in its support. Part of that force, * 
regiments of cavalry with guns (estimated), was distant i a miles 
at 6-45 a.m. One regiment of mounted troops was reported 
advancing on the same line by the Southampton Road and 

RfT A IT Lieutenant-Colonel t 
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calculates on not being attacked by that force much before 

noon. That is to say, the enemy who appears to be ii, /( 
greater strength on the Salisbury Road was observed to 
advance at 6*45 a.m. at a point 9 miles south of Riding 
I t would be in contact with Oeutenant-Colonel A.’s outpost 
by about 9 a.m., having driven in his reconnoitring patrols* 
but then the commander, finding himself forestalled at tlie 
river line and finding also an enemy in a strong position barrins > 
his way, would have to reconnoitre it carefully, determine^ I 
extent and flanks and therf make his dispositions. Unless it 
was hasty and wanting in judgment, he would probably take j.' 
not less than 3 or 4 hours over the preparatory stages ^ ' 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. calculates that his main body under 
Lieutenant -Colonel B, will arrive at 7-30 a.m. and he expects 
the remainder (2' squadrons) Dragoons to join him by loam 
He knows the army is that morning in full.march from Marlow 
but he has not been informed where ii will kali that 
evening— 3. very iinportant point. He concludes he need 
expect no more reinforcements on 2nd October and verv 
ikclynonc till noon 3rd, at which hour the army .should 
^■gin to reach the river line unless it has executed a forced 
rw he sends the following 

cAv ilrv ° enpy estimated 4 regimentsol 

abu'ut ^ noon against me. Expect an attack 

of tl.f “P defensive position two miles 

forr,. U decides on SO 

4 iM 'l l,,. outposts form the firing line 

mtxS wUrf nr.;* . are to defend the villages 

l» *1 ft t^t , lor J ii °^tpost line. He provides 

ommatM} a j. ^ retains under his oivn 
P .rf *? trmrrrr. -"'“hije force of all arms as a 

h« drri, I p, e.xtensive position he 

* **-•*» ale,,,,, the various points 

■ Ih? ,1b. 5 “'. *.» it at Ih. 
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Hriuj} t»rrr,.r.J , thc distribution of the 






I, was declared against Southland last evening by 
pur Government. 

' • 3. We are in touch with a force of the enemy’s mounted 

troops advancing against US. It is estimated at 3 Regiments 
of Cavalry and som'e guns on SALISBURY Road ; i Regiment 
of Mounted troops on Southampton RoADandi Regiment 
on Winchester Road. This force forming one' general line 
^as observed 12 miles south of oiir position at 6-45 a.m. 

this morning. . . 1 -.t. . 

As regards our own troops we are in touch with 1 st 

Lancers on our right flank and with 19th Hussars on our 
left The remainder of X Dragoons is expected to join the 
detachment at 10 a.m. today. Our Army is on the march 

to-day from Marlow. _ , 

i ' 1 My orders are to hold the crossings over the Kennet 

and with that end in view it is my intention to dispute possession 
of the King’s Hill— Long Hill position with the enemy 
until our main forces arrive. 

' c The Officer Commanoing Sappers and Miners will de- 
tail ^ his company to ShiaLDON and the other halfto RAYNE, 
detaking a few men to Hall Farm for the hasty defence and 
garrisoning of those places. The Officer Commanding will 
Iso arrange to .have the' GUILDFORD ROAD blocked at the 

North-West corner of Wellington Wood. 

6 Two companies i-5tli Regiment will act as a local re- 
«;prve to SHALDON and Rayne and 2 companies as a local 
to Hall Farm and Bourns Hall. Head-quar- 
ters and 4 companies i-jth Regiment will proceed to King s 
Hill for the defence of that part of the position* ^ 

7. Two guns, R. H A., will take up a position on LONG 
Hill at Home Farm and 2 guns will accompany the wing 

*’^^a^TfrOfScerSmandbg 2nd Mounted Infantry wdll 
detail half a company of Mounted Infantry to accompany the 

wfeg i-SthRegimenJ to King’s Hill. 

g. The Mowing will compose a general reserye at the 

bivouac under ray immediate personal command 

2 guiis, R. H. A. 

3 squadrons, loth Dragoons. 

2 companies 2nd Mooted Infantry. . 

10. All troops to be in position by to a.m. 

11 Lieutenant-Colonel B., i- 5 th Regiment, will exef 
cise coilrol pvgr all troops on KING’S Hill. 
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13. The half company, and Mounted Infantrv „>, 

Will continue there as a garrison but win 
rapidly at a moment’s notice. ’ ' io 

1$, The 1 St and 2nd Line. transDort ti.,*ii . • . 

ready to move off if required, ^ 

14. In addition to the cyclists already wth .!,» ' 

r ’L M Lleutenant-Colwel B ^ 

p~c«d M,l>..nd, ,he ,emai„d., ..j.h 

15. One Medical OBicer will accompany the U'm„ , *i 
Reacrve. the other will remain for the™pSn^®Jth 

»ent me to General Reserve. ' ° ^ ^ I* 

C^LT'* Ma/or to 

'Sf»e moi. 

t^iourcefulnett end intellieenL o'f*^ wii' 

the " Jnteiiigence of subordinate officers o« j 

r \ »> 

. rM’.roRk'l’k.S''-^' s«*wo°.D ’ “ 

•niw, ..d w., SSU‘2 ’..''SKho“ 


A,, Litui.-Col,^ 
Commandm ft. 
tackmeni, 

issue more detail 


‘hi 


\ 



MAP B. 


April 1905, 


naiCAL SCHEME COMPETITION. 

A civilised Southern country (RED) in alliance with a 
,^mi.ciJuised country (GREEN) is at war with a civilised 
1? iiS™ rounttv (BLUE). -Red army is operating from 

tie South Northwards; BLUE Array is operating from the 

Norfh SouSl. The tenitory of GREfiN a portion o 

Shich’is represented by the map, lies k 

rS and^BLUE. GREEKS Capital (N^MANI^ s 

ttUimted 13 miles South of NAHUN (F^ 4). ^ ^ 

tees are ari-Ls due North of NAHUN, where they are 
torces aie .AO luaa-a , order to cover 


.GREEN'S capital, ocioio 
trating in considerably superior numbers. RED 
caS ren South by a single cart road sdoog the KARP AN 
river, through NAHUN and NiRMAND. 

You are given the command of— 

One Brigade of Infantry, I 

One Field Battery, 

Two Mountain Batteries, ^ j 

Two squadrons of Cavalry, 

which is all that can ha spared ‘hc^m^u defeusire pcV ; 

tiou, and youare ordered to ^fPuV^^SSander rear - 

cations, against a diversion which ACH (N. of A>) A 

very likely attempt from the direction of PLAt^tt j soio« ; 
^rlHUWAI (W.of Aa). You will be ass.sted by acre , 5 
of the GREEN forces, amounting to about 

onrkor -too Irregular Horsemen, one Mountain . 

one or tv^o field wkh 

These latter troops (GREEN) are 

orders- You can expect no assistance from the ^ 

munication troops, every available man ^.^mg 
to the front to take part in the impending battle. 



The road from CHUWAI over the KASHNERA 
PINDA Pass (B. 3) and on to NAHUN v/di BA DAL. 
(E. 3) is traversable by wheeled vehicles. 

The road from PL AC H over the BAJKANDA Pass 
(C. 1) as far as LANj (E. 3) is traversable by pack animals, 
but not by wheeled vehicles. 

The path from the KASHNERA PINDA Pass vtd 
DEWRl DHAR (E. 4) 13 only traversable by infantry and 
by mules with difficulty. 

There Is no cross-country communication between these 
roads, or between them and the position of the RED main 
army. 

You arrive with your force in the vicinity of NAHUN 
on the evening of the 2 1 st February. 

Required— . . 

1. An appreciation of your situation. 

a. The disposition of your troops on the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, and the proposals for co-operation which 
you would make to the 0 . C. GREEN troops. 

On the evening of 22nd February you are informed by 
the Gcnrral Officer Commanding RED Army that he antici- 
aiuckcd by BLUE within the next day or two. 
At C A.M. on 93rd February you receive at your head-quar- 

aTfc u a advancing against the KASH* 

IlK.I\.A t INDA ! a»9 in considerable force, actual strength 
yn **c'-tu>rubtr, and almost immediately afterward-s, 

BAJilC AN DA ^ is moving up the 

} !•«»€ |0«r orders. 

trntmJmf $k^!d /t^ard their names to the 

SrerH^rjmftke inttitutioH, ifietker with the sum of 
Ar, t 9 ktm fiejt wtll recrite a copy of the map ta whuh 

e, latte, t<^eiker iith an instrua^ 

_ »iU dote on tst September iqo? 
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I ^fOTiCE. 

Tbpr - 1905 ^ 

1905 "Pproved of fhg f ,. . . 

"“"""* for ,U pj 

SUSjficp 1 

Hdooado.., J 

Tf. ^ ^^^OITIONS. § 

a pr' M 

^ er Q,ast fa- ‘^“nrfjtions 5 GoiaeajW 

,tr ^ hsttoao. 0 J 

(Notb._aI 1 Officer, h^r,,- person*^ 

'■ S’" ?“»?• "."St oot II7 r*'"-! 

the size and stvl- f.^ceed 30 pa„_. , , ^embers.) * 

S » "..d. to a,, , , ’^1 

‘iuui.ea. *-« any work, tfa- t.-^f , » 

4- Tlie Essays must fa- . ® work foM 

•“ "“"'J !>P tte Sec,„a„ 1 

^e Essays wifi k ^ the candidate * 

chosen fay tfa_ s^hmittej for a- • . * 

^“thcient standard not, fo Sr ® themi« ® 

7 ‘ The award of tfee I? r ®P'nion/attain # W 

presented to pif wijf fa- . •* 

the AnnosiG^^Jj 

Journal and his %^»SfP^sunmiyo} 

»• The Council sfasiiTe ^ P«nt«i «» 

«cif shaU be entitfed to nrfop, , * 

“y o the Essays sabmitte^^P 



MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists, 


' a-r- (specially awarded 

1890.. Younghusband, Capt. F. Ea, K. Dn Gd 

‘®9‘ SAWYER,Maj.H.A., 43th Sikhs. 

Ramzan Khan, HavUdar, 3rd Sikhs 

H. B., ytl. Beagal laiaatry. 

Jagg AT Singh, Havildar, 19th p, I 

t jr« » w 


I9ta P* I 

‘®93 •B0WER,Capt.H,, 17th Bengal r- * I / 

a gold W). ^ (specially 

T** 


Fazaldad Khan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 

» 8 w.....,... 0 ’Suluvan, Maj. G, H. W., 8.ir. 

Mull Singh, Sowar, 6th B. C. 

C“P‘- H. R, Orfordakire 1 . I. 

GuacADrAl. Singh, Havildar.aadRajpata 

'*n SwAvas, Capt E I E^iari 0°'“’* 



••n .. . -.DoaaA«, cl;” T f'’ “• »' G»M.s. 

•1^ ..«A. S. and M. 

IVatoii, dS't Sikh,. 


^ ▼«« «*'P- 

~ . Maiwreui. LV„„Cai c «-' *'*' R‘9es. 

ar'**- ° 

■OOMA o.t.d„, „ • 

'••“•C'rpaefGaidea, 


*'■01, C«4# H,»-, , 

fc». C.pu.. M. *. lebahy. 
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United Service Institution of India. 

Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


18 *• 

....Roberts, Lieut.-Col. F. S., v.c„ c.b., r.a. 


1873.....' 

....COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 


1874 

....COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 


1879 

,...St. John, Maj. 0 . B. C., r.e. 


1880 

....Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry, 


1883 

....Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 


1883 

...CoLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., s.c. 


1884 

Barrow, Capt. E. G„ 7th Bengal Infantry. 


1887 

...Yate, Lieut. A. C., 37th Baluch Infantry. 


i888 Maude, Capt. F. N., r.e. 



Young, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a 
medal). 

silver 

1889...... 

...Duff, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 


1890 

Maguire, Capt. C. M,, and Cav., Hyderabad Contingent. 

1891 

...Cardew, Lieut. F. G., loth Bengal Lancers. 


>893 

...Bullock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 


1894...... 

.mCarter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers, 


1895 Neville, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 


1896...... 

Bin GLEY, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


1897 

...Napier, Capt. G. S, F., Oxfordshire L. 1 . 


tSgS 

...Mullaly, Maj. H., R.E. 

- 


Clay, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially awarded 
a silver medal). ^ 



1900..* 

...Thuillier, Capt. H. F., R.E.; 



Lubbock, Capt. G.,R.e. (specially awarded a silver medal). 

1901...... 

...Ranken, Lieut^-Col. G. P., 46tE Punjab Infantry. 



;...TuRNEK, Capt. H. H. F.,.2nd Bengal Lancers, 


1903... HAMiLTONj MajvW. G., D.S.O., Norfolk Regt. 



Bond, Gapt. R. F. G., r.e. (specially awarded a 
medal). 

silver 


...MacMunn, Maj, G. F., D.S.O., r.f.a. 
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pvtracts from letters and notes 
during and since the siege 

OF DELHI IN 1857.* 


BY 


Colonel Charles Reid, C.B., Aule-dc-Camp io the Queen, 
Conhiuin lant of Her Majesty' s lurynoor Rifles. 


■4 


About noon on tlie i+th May iS 57 » ^ received an express 
from Head Quarters directing me to march with my regiment, 
the Sirmoor Battalion, to Meerut to aid the Europeans at 
that station in suppressing the mutiny of the native troops. 
My orders were issued immediately, and four hours after 
receipt of Comroander-in- Chief’s orders the regiment was on 
the move. Waiting for the carriage for the conveyance of 
tents and baggage was out of the question, so we marched 
out of Deyrah with just what we could carry on our backs. 

I had previously heard from Major (now Colonel) Baird 
Smith at Roorkee, that in the event of my being ordered to 
Meerut he would suggest my taking the canal route, and 
that he would have 50 boats ready for me. As Meerut was 
ten long marches which at the season of the year I would not 
have done in less than four or 6 ve days and at the end of 
which my men would have been quite exhausted and unfit for 
hard work, I at once determined on taking the canal route, 
thinking I should reach Meerut in three days from the time 
of leaving Deyrah, and with the advantage of having my men 
perfectly fresh and ready for. work on. landing. I accordingly 
marched to Roorkee, making Kheeree, twenty-eight miles, 
my first march, ten miles of which was over the stony “ Mohan 
Pass,” on the morning of the 15th May. At Kheeree I heard 
from Baird Smith of the mutiny of the Sappers at Meerut, 
and the probability of an outbreak amongst the Sappers left 
at Roorkee. Up to that time, they had not openly broken 
out, although they had refused to obey orders. He Begged 
of me to hasten on, and that in the meantime he would get 
all the ladies and Europeans into the workshop, which could 
bd defcndod* I marched innucdiaitcly 3 .ftet r^c^ipt of this . 
communication, and oarly on the mornii^ of the i6tb, 
after a long and tedious march, reached Roorkee. W hen 
within 3 miles of the place I received a note from Bmrd Smith 
begging of me not to march on farther in the direction of the 
station of Roorkee, as my movements were watched by the 
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bappers and that ere I could i 

been clone: that uD to 

qii^t but that their auspicious ‘wre niUrr "'«« 

and he thought it best tn ^ movements 

f"d that if I moved off qt,L°I ^ti^ht‘^'^w trusted,’ 
boats were, that p.othino- ^voiild Kf=> t! where my 

of my Goorkhas at Roorkee Hp appearance 

?nd his good jud4°m ^d ?- beyond doubts. 

indeed I feel pretty been. 

and the lives of the ladies and f 

sary to make it appear tl at n a f 

and that I did not intend to o-q to die° Rn^^I 

to the canal bridge where mv hn^ station, but 

accordingly told the messencre^ wh\ hr ^ 

me a guide from the nearest%ilho-e m ® 

M take me to the canal 

My move to thp ^‘^‘■ 


M ^nire me to the canal 

3.a.io^o,Xc^L^=Sn^:^r <=' 

Sappers, and happily alU-entweT o'™’”’"", lo the 

rons of Baird Smith. ll,„a f,'; c°'™«.'»‘l'<rgre,- -- 


ci,u nappiiy a 1 went well n ■ lu tne 

t.ons of Baird Smith Hound 

ere we stepped on board it was up ^ ready for me, but 
time to get sometfong t^at wSffi'rT "ten 

several of the Sappers who had* comp f ®^pioyod. I saw 

what we were about, movinerbackw^d'^Tf to see 

my men, and talking in an earnest forwards, amongst 

them passed close*’ to me SITT ** oi 
defiance. 1 called one or twn ^ ’"^olent look and an air of 
swaggered past me. and asked ' 

tomary to salute an officer in ^ cus- 

another, they saluted me and said th/>’ A at one 

so. Presently I saw a large^m^ ^ u do 

Goorkhas. 1 took no notice^i^rf' to my 

Hioved on. I called as soon l^s they 

tvhat the Sappers had sald^l rr them 

replied, “ tbey^4nted to kno^Hf t 

to eat the atta, sent up speciaHv fl 1 

Governor General; that the^atm ^ *^7 the 

bullocks bones.” ” And what waa nothing hut ground 
regiment was going wherever It ^ ” " ^ said the 

”^1®, tialL” About 9 o’clock w*. obey the 

went down the Great Gano-es ranai^ embarked and away we ' 
fles an hour, but I ionnd if 1/ rate of aboJt ? 
every now and then to enable f hi , "^ary to sound the halt 

JP' prec..Ho„, as n'S-, 

tKt^Sgrr 


m 

te: 


f 


DURING AND SINCE THE SIEGE OF DeHLI IN- 1857 asj 

of the lochs, the line of skirmishers which I had nut n u 
li-ht bank, reported a party of " red coat^ ” Theso t 
out to be a party of the SQth Native Infantry, ^vho hdT'l 
been rciievco from the Treasury doty at Saharanpur I'!! 
no reasons to believe that they had mutinied, or thl I? 
regiment was tn anyway disaffected, but immediately f 
ni) n.en, tne party iialted and commenced loading tt, 
Il„3 k„*«i suspicious, SO 1 atoncoorSdt 
1). fl: f P '.“"P ”? •’““ts aud to loS 

- j n N.t.ivc Infantry came forward and said he^wishprlf 
^pe.iK to lae. I 'vent forward and found him most rp-jn?./*! 

in MS inmiiier. ile told mo that he and his nn-tv h ^ 

Lecn rc!!.n-cHi from duty at Saharanpur and'thaf'tL 
tliuir v\ay to Moradabad to join tiie Head Oinrt ^ were on 
regiment. 1 remarked that ihey Imd a good^dea^oUa^^ 

' it.i them, seeing some S or lo camels laden which I 

load rVr him what made LT 

CI.U ’rigimuot; MVot'M'saidh^^^ 'i,"'' 

are all right , bring up'your men and°proS‘‘"a1o^n 
aud as you pass me carry arms.” I £ 

Ragmrent, and told thenr to get into tlie'r boa ^ l 

anxious to show the men nf fba -nnai m • being 

nT Nau“"ss ,r’ V'-"‘ 

they did was from sheer frSw t Jm ^ "'^at 

ffi'cl I allow a shouo be fifJd T 7' 

ihe Regiment wi ^ h®^rd that 

?aces ,„ the Moraiald aTL° co Td 

in our boats at night owina to folk nf ib 
ffifficulty even during t^ d canal, and the 

channels, I disembarkS the lock 

dffiner we lav down ^ themight. and after taking oar 
the 17 th Mav I fnimd ^ canal bank. The next day 

together and' did boats 

should have done much progress as I thought { 

of the came across ^ number 

not alow ^mv mutinied at Meerut, but they would 

*= 0 ^ 'hem. The^ whole 

cases af the bavonti f ® and in many 

.anal balk 

j out oi tile questiODi, owing to' 
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the uproar on ail sides. The Goojars -were of course at their 
old game of plundering, and the firing and shouting that went 
on around, coupled with the great heat, rendered it impossible 
to get anything like a -wink of sleep. 

A number of officers who were on leave at Mussoorie, and 
who had been ordered down to join their regiments, overtook 
me on the road to Roorkee so that we had a very jolly party 
and a noisy one too, but as there tvas tumult on all sides it 
did not much signify. On the l8th May at .s P.M. I reached 
Nanoo opposite the station of Meerut j I was met by an officer 
of the canal department, whom I was glad to see at his post, 
though the whole of his establishment had deserted him. He 
gave me aTetter hom Genera! Hewntt, Commanding Meerut 
Division, the purport of w’hich .-was to push on as fast as ! 
possible to Bulandshahr, and if possible to save the treasure ! 
at that place, which a company of the 9th Native Infantry ; 
had charge of. The 9th Regiment he mentioned was still y 
loyal but he had reasons to think that they would not remairtl 
so long. 300 of the Gwalior Cavalry were to join me zt’l 
Bulandshahr, and the treasure, if possible, might be sent 
under escort of the cavalry to Meerut. It was too late to 
proceed further that night, so I took up my ground on the^ 
left bank of the canal ior the night. The next morning, the ; 
i 9th May, t-wo or three of my Native Officers came up and ' 
reported that one of the Sappers from Meerut (out of the few ■ 
who remained when the regiment mutinied) had been withj 
the regiment during the whole night, and had been telling thcj 
men that they were gding to Meerut, and on arrival that the| 
regiment would be placed in the Dum.dummer with the 6otb * 
Rifles on one side and the Artillery on the other, and that = 
they would be cut to pieces. I told them that I was pleased; 
to hear from them all that went on, and that their condurt, 
was praiseworthy in reporting all such matters. The regt’| 
ment was drawn up at the time in line preparatory to embark* 
ing, but,the men who had the slightest idea, did Jiot kno** 

whether they were going to Meerut, or not. I gave the 
orders “ pass by files to the rear and jump into your boats— 
The canal officer, Mr. Parker, told me that he had thougj^ 
we should find the canal locks destroyed, and that we 
experience a great difficulty in getting through the 
channels. The ^people, he said -R-ere all in open rebellion, ^ 
had refused to ^ve him any assistance in the protection 
the canal property, but the sight of the regiment 
chowkees would have a wonderful effect, and he hop^d .jjj 
order would be restored. Mr.' Parker was armed to the t j 
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and might be, for he told me he had had to fly ^ 

for his life oTi several occasions since the rnotiny broke out 
at Meerut. ' As we passed down the canal, crowds of natives 
were to be seen on the bridges, which we came to every three 
miles. All were armed but after looking to see who we were^ 
and what we were about they moved , , ' . , 

On the 20th we came to the Bhola Locks which we 
found completely destroyed, the whole of the working ap- 
paratus was gone and we found we could not move the flood ^ 
gates. The station house w^as in ruins and the whole of the 
Government property had been plundered. A search in the 
adjacent village I immediately ordered, being determined to. ■ 
make a few examples of these gentlemen. I sent a company 
off in the first instance to search the village Bhola. The 
people all turned out armed and on being asked to give them 
up, they positively refused and some advanced towards my 
men. The Quarter Master "Sergeant whom I had sent with 
the company, and to whom 1 had given instructions, on 
•ceiog the men advance with their arms, ordered the leading^ 
•eciton of the company to fire a volley. This at once settled 
the matter— down went the arms, and off went the villagers. 

A learch was then made and prisoners taken in whose houses 
th* Government property was found. , 


titmi'offictal — Extracts />/ a letter addressed to the Quarter 
. idu itrr Central of the Army, dated Bhola Locks, Ganges 

Carnal, siil Alay 

I "’’’"■V *° BoWshahr. 

jat ti *ftuf att,, *1 ’ instant (four hours after the 

id keypmg %U ftcet of boats (45 in number! tAo,.tK 
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apparatus ^one, and the locks very much injured ; the flood : 
gate chains, ropes, etc.^ had ail been plundered by the. villa-: 
gers on the canaj banks. Most of the chains iron bdits, and 
also miles and miles of electric telegraph wire found in the : 
village of Bhola, took i8 prisoners, in whose houses Govern- i 
ment property was found.' Burnt the village. Th'e priso*] 
ners will be tried by drumhead court martial' this evening, j 
and if found guilty I shall shoot, them. My men were workir^i 
hard at the locks all yesterday, and again to-day rigging up au I 
apparatus for forcing the floodgates open. Fortunately il 
have two of the canal men with me (Walker and Parker), andl 
they are indefatigable in their exertions, we hope to get all the’ I 
boats through the lock by tomorrow morning. The damage? 
done at this lock alone is estimated at Rs. 3,600. We fully'l 
expect to find the next lock in the same state. The rebels? 
have a small post at ‘‘ Moradnuggar,” I am not far from theref^ 
so I shall pay them a -visit. They are also supposed to havel 
two guns, and a .small detachment at “ Shsdaree,” Waterfield'i 
writes me “ Sadarah be means' I should imagine, 00 the lefri 
bank of the Jumna. 'I 

The Conimander-in-Chief, I hear, is to be at Kamaiill 
to-day. Delhi I fancy he will reach, about the 23rd instant,?S 
Waterfield, the Deputy Assistant Adjutant General at Meerul^ 
writes that i may have to move to Ghazee-udE-din-nuggar ou ‘1 
the Hindum to prevent the rebels escaping from Delin intol 
the Doab. All 1 require, is information. Meerut people send ^ 
me none. At this present moment 1 do not know how many regi-a 
raents have mutinied. Send me intelligence on receipt of this'J 
letter. My little fellows are in capital order, grinding their « 
teeth again to get at the rebels. 

May aaKi/.— -ig out of 18 prisoners were found guilty, and™ 
I had them shot last evening by my men, 5 out of the i$M 
were Brahmans. I left copies of Governor- General’s order|H 
, proclaiming martial law on the trees near the dead bodiesijf 
This will have a good effect I think. I have got all my boat^® 
through the lock, and pushed on to Bulandshahr at onc& J 
Please pay the messenger Rs. 50, and send him back 
ail the information you can give me. 

Canges Canals May ajrd.-— 1 was proceeding with my 
of boats in column (three abreast} ndth two companies in extend^™ 
ed order on either bank of the canal, when the “alarm ” 
given by the leading skirmishers on the right bank, I soundei* 
the “ halt ” and made arrangements for disembarking ; but befoj ^gB 
I could do so mv skirmishers beramft Th*» rebe'^SH 


I could do so my skirmishers became engaged. The ret 
seeing that I was prepared for them.- Aff oft.. 
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cKnt s They were all villagers, no sepoys I think amongst them 
hly men'foUowed them until they were called back by bugle 
On 24th May, at daybreak 1 landed my regiment at one of the 
canal stations opposite Bulandshahr and marched into the 
place, which -I found completely destroyed. The treasure 
was gone ; the company of the 9th Mauve Infantry haviup 
walked off with it to Delhi three days before. The civilbs 
h.ad l>ccn driven out, and had flown to Meerut and there was 
no* a human being to be seen in what had been the civil 
itaiion of Bulandshahr- As I expected the rebels to pay me 
a visit in force, i selected a good position and set to work to ■ v 
entrench myself, shortly after my arrival some of the native / 
ofTicials made their appearance. I directed them to send men f 
round to the different villages, and to inform the people that * 
martial law was in force, that I bad made a few examples and 
intend to make a few more; that they had better produce 
ihe electric telegraph wire which had been removed the whole 
way between Bulandshahr and Meemt ; and last but not least, 
that a gallows was to be erected immediately in front of my 
Miifcnchments. It was amusing to see the look the native 
gave me. They saw, however, that I was in earnest 
ana by 13 0 clock the gallows was erected. Supplies were 
brtnighi in, and a couple of tents produced which we were much 
in fwed of. 1 wrote off to the General at Meerut reporting my 
an ! retjucutcd him to send the civil officers back to 
tWrf a» a* possible. About an hour after mv 

Hf ^ insugation of the Com- 

t*wy •trv’fatlurr 

tW 1^#. Ie44 the ^ ordered him out 

f«« S KU marched the better, 

V he begged 

•I* I WM |n« M m4 tMtater oidtred; 

tb» AR *0 



s^3 

1 A tiTa*; “mieht he collect revenues." “Oh, yes,’’ I 
‘' Jd mak* the rascals pay double for all the m.scb.ei 

xe^lieA „ 2:illa seal the only thmg that could 

they f °\is “ Kutchery ” had been brought to me. This 
. I glvTup and he and his assistant resumed functions. . 

^^^^Gmerai ^Tleertl %ild%uhndlk<zirl the 27th Maf 

An quiet here. so^^rL 

I think, X same number at " Gowlontee." Anumber 

at Haupar. and t he sa this 

of the u I ;Xed me and 1 am making use of them. 

neighbourhood hav 1 them; have not heard any- 

I require an of&cer ^ at Hathras. I have v?ntten 

thing of the f have sent 08 a party 0 the 

tothe ofBcer Uen the communication between 

- Raropur ^ , searched the village “Chandpur this 

this and Aligarh. ^ electric telegraphic wire and 

morning and fou ot-her property of the civil 

posts, bngg^f , ‘‘°I Wnt the village, took six prisoners 

authorities of ’ent property was found, just about to 

in whose ho^^seS ^ ^ martial, if convicted 1 shall h^g 

try them by drumhead court heard as 

them. Arms taken m ^®^P > and Secunderabad, 

(heRampurHprsehavedone^^^D j,, frjo p m. Send me 
ksllettet „ovemente of the Commander-.n- 

information regarding 

Chief, and all you can _ ^ ^ 

lied BuUndshahr, the 26th May 

All nuiet and confidence res- 

My dear W aterfiel , ^ g of “Chandpur ’’ and 

tored. Hanged the head man^^l^th ^ properly was 

two other rasca s, i cornmuaication with Meerut, I^hope^a so 
found. Have ope -■ .. g^id to be in ? tL 

with Aligarh. Th c::.,2h their Coinraander-in«Chi^. Th 

and Kuthara-Bishen 

Rampur Horse not t _ . ^ ^ or two. i require 

t=legraphvute lho|elotaver^ “'i? Mv 
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iS. S" 

shorily- 


Demi-official {urgent) dfed Bulandskahr, the zgth 

May /o J7- 

l^Y dea;r Water field, —The 

houfto'aftack them in thek camp, when I 
ibout to aii.d,L. Delhi, 1 ima- 

ihey had ta ® ^ ' | done more in this district 

Sit foTteen for them. I had to watch them from the first. 

\V hy were they sent here ? A great mistake. 


Dmuoffdal {urgent) dated Bulandskahr, the goth 
May iSS7' 

Mv DEAR Waterfield,— 1 have made over the Irregidar 

Cava” to Captain TyrahUf. ” IfsoZ ‘one 

he is hard up for troops at the Hmdum. He nasoniy ne 

wing of a regiment of infantry. Heteils me that the Command- 

er-il-chief had ordered that I shouldjake up a positron on 
the Hindum, with my own regiment, 400 cavalry, and fourhorse 
artillery guns. This order has not as yet reached me. Brigadier 
wSon if very amtious that I should ,30m .h;™* ^ 

the matter 10 my own discretion. march 

can keep open the communication, I shall 
this evemng for Brigadier Wilsons T ?£ 

own respoLibility. I hope the General will approve.^ I am 

only anticipating the CommandeMn-Chie s » (^dentlv 

Wl ma/be of service to Brigadier Wilson who e^den^ 

thinks he is not strong enough 
who will attack to a certainty. Left 

on the 30th May ; heat frightful, we inarched 37 rn .§ ^ 

left b5ik of the canal, men dead beat ; hot Wind blowing 

night. Bivouacked under a few thin baubul tmes^at it _A.M. 
on the 31 sL Resumed march at sunset, and m ■ ^ 
whole night and until 10 A.M. the^ June* ^ 
reached Brigadier Wilson’s camp. Whole country ander 
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fl7^ . Extracts FROM LETTERS AND. NOTES MADE^^ 

water in consequence of the damage done by the rebels tq| 
the canal bunds and escape channels. I bad me geatest^ 
difficulty in getting along, ray little men at times almost 
swimming, the hot sun overhead, and the glare from the] 
water was something fearful. I found Brigadier . Wilson as;- 
I expected, in rather an awkward predicament. He had aj 
fight on the 30tb, and another on_ the 31st. He had takeijj 
five guns in bis first fight, but in bis second he had a greatj 
difficulty in driving the rebels back, and had not succeeded^ 
in taking any of their guns. His troops have behaved most’ 
nobly but they were knocked down by the sun and were 
completely exhausted; so much so that Brigadier Wilsoa 
quite dreaded another attack, which he was evidently expect-1 
ing. He was rejoiced at my having joined him so soon hej 
had not received any of my notes, and w’as taken quite bi| 
surprise. I was, of course, taken for an enemy advancing 
his rear. The whole force turned out and cheered the regimenl 
into camp but my poor little fellows were so dead beat thej 
could not Tetum the hearty cheers with which they wefi^ 
welcomed. . "Get something to eat sharp” said the Erigadiei 
‘‘ as we have to turn out.” Exhausted as my men were, | 
certainly was not anxious for a fight, and was thankful thi 
mutineers left us alone that day. On the 2nd June I w'ffi 
ordered by the Brigadier to take my own regiment ani 
two compa^nies of the 60th Royal Rifles in extended ordet^ 
my own regiment in support, out I bad not gone far befort 
1 discovered that the village had been vacated. I had W 
destroy the place, so after knocking the walls of the hous^ 
down, which I soon effected by the aid of a dozen elephant^^ 

I set fire to the grass roofs. The heat of the sun was fearfti*)? 
to which was added the heat of the fire, and the hot wind whic^ 
came in fiery blasts through the high flames can be beit^ 
imagined tb^ described. No blasts of a furnace could haj 
been hotter. Yet all worked cheerfully and my work ^ 
over in three Hours. On the srd June, we got tents M 
the regiment from Meerut which we were much in need of h^w 
ing been without them since leaving Deyrah. The men 
ing accustomed to a cold’ climate feel the heat as muchjlH 
Europeans, but they look well and jolly. We thought.^H 
should have been attacked but we remained unmole^^^ffl 
Left Ghazee-ud-din-nuggar at 4 p.M. on the 4tb jun®' 
join the Commander-in-Chief’s Camp at Allipore. ^ 
command of the rear guard, two squadrons CarbineerSi 
horse artillery guns, and my own regiment. Great 
getting the camels and carts over the Hindum bridge- 
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,!i nver by 13, o’clock at night Bridge destroyed hv ' 
Engineers. Marched all night Halts every half hour to ad. 
mi? of the baggage closing m. Did not reach the camp 
on il 4-30 P.M. on the 5th June Men under arras and march- 
inir for twenty-four and-a-half hours. Encamped at Makree 
for two hours and-a-half only. Resumed march and reached 
the bridgc-of-boats at Ragput at daybreak on the 6th June. 

I eft Ragput at 2 A.M., and reached Allipore on the 7th June 
about oXm. Here we joined under Sir H. Barnard. Marched 
K’.to ihc camp, but not a cheer for us, on the contrary all 
upon the Goorkhaswith an eye of suspicion, which 
very discouraging, after what my little fellow’s had already 
floor. I was not questioned myself but several of my officers 
whether they thought the Goorkhas were to be trusted; when 
r was told of this, I said, “time will show.” “Shooting 
Brahmans,” I said, " was a pretty good test.” I must not 
forget to mention that two of the three men I hanged at 
Huundthahr were Brahmans, and strange to say, both of 
I heir ropes broke. No sooner had their feet touched the ground 
iKan ] ordered (I bad a company drawn up in front of the 
^sllowi) “ two files to the front-quick march-ready-present." 

I he men fired just as if they had been firing at a target on 

• parade. Over went the two Brahmans, dead. My strict 
(Kwipttoe has told well. 1 have merely to give an order and 

obeyed immediately. We attack the mutineers at Badli* 

• i-warai, tomorrow morning. 

Vtirmitjtim UtUr vriiUn from iht Main Picquet Hindoo 

P«o‘s I/cuse. 

■ , . //«ie. funt m. iSs 7 .-Uh Allipore 

I A li the tmmv m force in tk very large strong 

j mOe, from Delhi Badli-ki-sarai. After about 

CW^ !j beh.nd the strong walls of Delhi. 

i'*’*** them a sound good thrashing. 

to occupy Hindoo Rao’s House 

tMi, „<irovo them into 

W ^ accomplished tdl 5 p.m., 

- ^ iljr xt«n hours. Heat fear- 

iplcndidly and were cheered 
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hv European regiments. It was the only native regiment f 

with the force and I may say every eye was upon it. The I 

General was anxious to see what the Goorkhas could do, and " 

if we were to be trusted. They had (because it was a native 
reeiment) doubts about us, but I think they are now satisfied. i 

Hindoo Rao’s House -was the key of the position we had ♦ 

taken up before Delhi, and which the enemy were not long « 

indiscoWing; they tried their utmost to drive me out the | 

first day and it became ever after the object of almost every " 

attack^ I felt highly honoured in being selected for the i 

command of this, and expressed my thanks to the General, | 

who afterwards was pleased to entrust me with the command ,5 

nf all the posts on and off the Ridge including the Main 
Picquet “Observatory,” “Sammy House,” “Crows nest” 
and Sabzeemandi, and which I had the good fortune to hold 
bli the 14th September 1857. On the 8th June 1 had my i 
own regiment (never more than 400 strong, including all 
grades) two companies of the 60th Royal Rifles and light 
auns About noon on the 9th June I was reinforced by the « 

lallant Corps of Guides, which arrived, in camp a few hours ( 

before they were sent up to me, after making the most. 
wonderful march down from the Punjab. They were all ready, % 
they told me for work, and by 2 P.M. they were hotly engag- 
ed and I saw at once what an accjuisiricn they were to my 
small force. The corps is composed of Seikhs and Punjabis, 

and they have a company of Goorkhas 100 strong. Most of 

the latter tribe were enlisted by me for the Regiment at 
Batoragarh in 1852, but at the end of the siege they had 
not more than 15 or 20 left. Whenever I sounded the 
alarm, which indicated an attack on my own position the 
General sent me up from Camp two more companies of the 
60th Royal Rifles as a support. “My own regiment and ,■ 

company of the Rifles occupied the house, and one company. | 

of the Rifles the Observatory, where a battery for three guns 
was constructed on the night of the reply to the 

“ Cashmere Bastion.” The centre battery of iS-pounderswas ;; 

close to the house, and the guns were all laid for. the “ Moree % 

Bastion.” The two companies of- the Guides were in and 
behind the outhouses, and the 60th Royal Rifies were at 
first relieved daily, but this I found objectionable as it, often 
so hiappened that I tras attapked just after the relief took v 

place, and after I had made my disposition for the defence v 

of the right flank, I accordingly made, arrangements with. | 

the General for their relief once a week^. which pleased the f 

officers and men tod. I longed to have, the, whole corps. | 

■ ■ fi:- 
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my command, hut this could not be. My time when 

« wtf/not righting was ffjy. suffici^^ 

of the enemy, which wd! I trust be same e 

for the brief account given of each action in t e 
Imlawlfig extracts. The few lines were always written under 
dilBculiics, for it must be borne in _ mind that we we 
yndcf the fire of the encn.y's heavy bastions morning, noon 
and night ffum first to bst. 

y:m 4 We got two heavy guns in position this 
wfiefi w<*r0 *ib!e to reply to the Moree Bas- 
tum.'* Two moFe guns opened at 1 P.M. At 2 P.M. w'S 
Wffe again .attacked. The whole of the Guides Infantry 
wlorft arnvj.nl today were sent up to strengthen the Picquet, 
.md A support ol 3 oo of the both Rifles. We met the 
'♦cmindreis coming up the road. I threw out skirmishers on 
the right .iml left, and allowed them to approach. Were fight- 
ing iiiui! 4 P.M., when the enemy retreated with heavy loss, 
A fine large verancbih on the east side of Hindoo Rao's 
house was knocked to pieces during the day ; the practice 
was first-rate from the Moree and a 24-pounder shot soon 
battered it down. 

^une /oM.,— Another engagement this afternoon ; the 
mutineers cmiie out in force with guns and cavalry. I turned 
out the Main Picquet, 7 companies of my own regiment, 3 
companies of Rifles, 2 guns of Major Scott’s Battery, and 150 
of the Guides Infantry. I took up a good position and waited = 
until our friends came close up, the Guides I extended in skir- 
mishing order in front, the Rifles extended on my left flank; 
guns in the centre, supported by 7 companies of my own 
regiment. The skirmishers soon became engaged. The 
enemy opened their 9-pounder 'guns on my right and it 
became necessary to strengthen the line of skirmishers, which 
1 did by. throwing; forward a. company of Goorkhas in conti- 
nuation of first line. Whilst my men were advancing, the 
mutineers called out '‘Come on, Goorkhas, we won’t fire upon 
you,, we expect you to join us. ” “ Oh yes” was the reply, 
“we^ are coming.” They closed upon their centre, andV 
within, 20 paces they gave the mutineers a well directed vol- . 
ley, killing some 30 or 40 of the scoundrels.- The scrimmage 
lasted until 7-30 P.M., when the enemy thought they had 
enough of ,it, and withdrew My loss this evening in my own- 
regiment 3 killed and 10 wounded, the Guides 3 kilted and 3 
Wounded, 3 horses .lilled. in- Scott’s - Battery and. 3 wounded. 
The Rifles did not lose a, man ; J kept: them as much under 
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cover as possible. VVe were out at 4 a.m. and did not get bacfr 
^ the Main Picquet (Hindoo Rao’s House) until 4 p.m. K?,, 
Qumtm Battye was killed on the evening of the oth a ca i 
loss. Hti was a first-rate soldier. * ^ 

Th/M^ A day of comparative rest, no enemy appeared 

Jil ff f?"’ Bastions kept up a 

constant fire upon the Picquet and the houses suffered a good 
deal. The ammunition for the centre and left batteries was 
stored away in the right wing of Hindoo Rao’s House. This 
we round rather a difficult matter under the heavy fire of the 
enemy, which was kept up the whole day. Earth was thrown 

vlry s^re?^' ^ say I ever thought the magazine 

yme 'sih.^XYe attacked this morning. The mutineers 
were driven back in a very short space of time with a loss to 
them of about 200. About 80 or 90 of the 4th Irregular 

SrV scrimmage. They 

passed close to me, but little did I think that they were going to 
join the mufneep. They went to the front jLt asif tl^y 

mT^horrof 1° sooner had they closed than to 

of/«,^rrK up with the enemy, and walk 

off with them. Immediately I saw this I ordered the guns to 
open upon them, but the wretches were too far off and I 
en.m. more than half a dozen of them were killed! The 

SSLt more guns in the Moree and Burn 

■astions. We ^are not likely to take Delhi iust at present 
t IS all we can do to hold our own, and our guns cannot" 
keep down the fire from their batterib. We have ten heaW 
fearfufbSrl^f^^ in ^nstantplay.the herUs somet^ 

tearlid, but the troops, thank God, are healthy. ^ 

• ••“We have beard^ this morning that two new 

T6ginients of mutineers have arrived in the citv 
being amed. and would attack us at 4 P M^ stm?7nnT2 
they came making the best of their la^for tbtpSf 
I was all ready for them and allowed them to come ^ Sn 
20 paces, when I opened with grape and musket^ on alf 

.i ^^barged them with a cfupL of 

the doth and one of my own) over the hill. My loss r killed 
and n woraded, including Lieutenant Kenedy severely 
wmunded who was a great loss to the GuSes No S 
of the loss m th^ Rifles a*? vAt return 

UMa7-3CP M. The fcth Niiiv; lIL™ “a/oL“-ofT 

‘ “"f ■r'’?!- 4 the Gr^d 

the ^leck hidiTalirte bSA' t. wto 
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,«;*4e biraself very conspicuous calling to his men to keep 
Snce^ashe intended to wheel to his lef . They fought 
mo'll desparatdy. The Sirdar Bahadur was killed by my or- 
,k?ly Ul Singh. I took the ribbon of India and sent it to my 
The mutineers were about 5,000 strong, Infantry and 
Cavalry. Immediately I go out to attack, or rather to resist 
»Wf attacks my men are brought under the fire of their 
heavy gun* from the walls of Delhi. The fire of the enemy’s 
C.ashm«?re, and Burn Basiions is something fearful^ 
.and the wonder »* an/ one escapes. The present strength of 
t*«« UMn Pict|uet i» 4 companies of the_ 60th Rifles, 
the Sirmoof H.ittalion 300 strong, 300 Guides Infantry, 
and 3 light gun*. 7 heavy guns in battery, and 2 
tnort.ir», but these give us no assistance when we are attack- 
ed. They are all laid for the Moree Bastion which 
has not sufTered in the least, and we have done their 
defences no harm whatever. We have only one 24-pounder 
which we took from the mutineers on the 8th, we bad no 
shot for it, but the enemy soon made us a present of a 
few. We expect another attack tomorrow. I only wish 
the rascals would give us time to put on a clean shirt. I 
h.ave not had one on for three days which is by no means 
pleasant in such weather as this. Obliged to be on the 
alert morning, noon, and night It had been arranged that 
the city should be carried by a coup-de-main, and it was 
to have come off an hour or so before daybreak on the i3tb 
June, but owmg to the Brigadier of the day having declined 
to allow his picquets on the left to he withdrawn without a 
wnt ten order from the General (in which he was perfectly 
justified), the scheme for that night was abandoned, f 
canfto|, say I ever thought we should have succeeded, in* 
P*‘etty confident it would have been a complete 
tailure. The only chance of success would have been a 
surprise, but I never could allow that “ Pandy ” was so 
much off his guard as o-thers made out. If secrecy had been 
preserved, until we got close up to the gates it is as much as 
could be expected. Say we had so far succeeded it often 
so happens that there is delay in proceeding farther either 
the men carrying powder bags are shot down or the fuses 
won t light readily, or the explosion is not as was anticipated. 
Any or these mishaps with the handful of men of which the 
assaulting columns were composed, with no reserve to fall 
back Upon in case of disaster, would in my bumble opinion 
f The risk was a fearful one, the loss 

01 India was in the balance^ My part of the affair was to 
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-aichea down the Grand Trunk. Road with Ay owti 
not 400 strong, accompanied by two engineer 
"SA (SoteLts rfenesty? ‘^and Fntford) ami ao' , 

officers I Lahore Gate and made the best of | 

sappers, blown p Chovik and taken up a position , 

^aMheK^twa^ until ioined by the other attacking column. ; 
■ T hive accomplished this, I should have had to pass close 
7 tte kft and ^fiank faces of the Burn Bastion which at 
to tuC ^t-^A fnnt if iiot fiv6 13 and 24 ’‘pounders, bo« 

S exposed to the fire from the loopholes. Had 1 
Sides herng e p Goorkhas 

socceeded .n geU.ng mto^^ them wonid have reached the 

KalUn thl Chandnee Chowk. We know what street 
Kotwali .in ^ ^rhat amount of grape 

fs''“Kv ^ns.nrcan stand. 1 may wrong, but my. 

is, I could notun circumstauces have' 

° S with my column. Whatever the others^might 
succeeded j to obey the written orders I 

^rtorn Sral Barnard. I marched down to the 
received frotu G ^^iting for the sappersj 

General s^mound t 3 ^ of an hour, up rode ine 

Ff'T; £ier General of the Army, saying that the orders 

ES^1|nte— 

ffid.bejtord^^ 

but tbe object lUfip harm I imac^ined, would hav^ 

breach to '‘f P temy beLd Ac thick wails of 

been done, by fi^g f RtflemeiV would have sufficed for the; 

above the g^ 

Wst the tended. W 

close up to them, in , y t,astions. But how J 






r fhf-m I he Closer you a-ic tuc. . . 

Ixpo^Tto direct fire ^®^7sruV ''tf Xe^ 

6oth Rifles were to get close p , ^ flauk^ 


vv. , UP to tne waus oi 

6oth Rifles Up: exposed to the fla**;. 

r'Alfimns were thus disposed of, but tna . wpre 
columnsjv Hodson and a few others were 

never took piace._ noa it ^as Jl 


m- 


took p ace nonson ao^.^^^^ „ 

=”lSeopW^^^ T'he enemy! olwap fo»^ 

"'^fi^A^Wtat night. This 1 put to the test more t^a 

but my Goorkhas mvarlably returned witn a shake o 
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u =U» (wide awake), said they with a broad grm. 

M Burra Acemenis arrived it was again proposed 

When our ^ by a coup-de-mam. One column 

,j,,,,he city sho^^ the iron grating of the 

was to effect entrance ^ enter the Cashmere 

canal near the C escalade the Cashmere Bastion, but 
Gate and a been attacked on the night the 2nd 

owing to my ^^ed. My regiment was to have been 

JiiiV, It was , a.ssaultino’ column, which must have 

fittachcd to the aftenmds, the canal grating being 

Wikd as it ^the “Moree Bastion,” and 

rpmmrmtfedby the ^ ^ ^ along 

heavy gun Pointed down the columns and 

whu h our mustered more than 3,000 men, 

tr^rfve would a matter of regret that 

{»S ».i*many), so it does instead of our 

} wi*. attacked by At this time 

miliu-king them behind their St & pined 3 days 

llie nwiineers mustered ‘ j ^ horse 

by the Bareilly Sah^anpur the 8th 

i«tlcf| (a s'X th ^and ^68th Native 

Ittcaiikr Cavalry, uth, sSih, 39th. ana 001 

|?4#i>try rather a formidable ‘‘V- j | ^hem 

Jnhf uih.’^.K day of rest, Sunday very kind P* ’ 

l«tu«v bstlnifs at work the house is strong, but if th y p 

i.<|i iJiis, lifavv fuc. it cannot stand long. ^ 

f — ! was; attacked this morning with great torce, 
Isdamty and Cavalry. The rascals had the impu- 
If ;t couple ol 5)'pounders, I made all my 

w iWtcnrt o{ the Picquet, and then went ■ 

tro.#|rao luturk the enemy as they came 
l|«r' l^r. I Cl ol my regiment, and 2 

#4 I c*t»tdtngly look up a position and 

%^in| iW In advance* On they came and 


^ I ikr lU' way of bringing the 

im. I %;*«a»fc) 4 <' ’i i'^ h:..v?«<g pirviviusly fold my 

■•iW Iri!*,* t*'* 4 \ it l.,d ihf desired eflcct, 

ifwvj mv »(."! «.<, } gAt over the brow 

4i«Af« |t& «Wm i, »rd velh-v, and ordered 

•ll j|w«# »bt» w-j,'.tW,p yiV;ml, xXbout so 

#i*w #is4 A |.-,h jh,,,j I heeii in greater 

I I d b*- r tste.'C'-d'd capluring the 

WJliirf fitK tuiifiuiig, iitjoii fltiH nir.-v,*' 


stv.Kcd 'd in ciipiuring the 
« tirnffuiig, noon and 
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We expect the reinforcements from Umballa the day after 
tomorrow. We can bold our own, every attack having been 
replused at once, two of my orderlies wounded today, Hindoo 
Rad’s House very strong but if they keep up the fire of 
their 24 and 32-pou,nders it cannot stand much longer. 
Heat very great; constant work and excitement keeps me 
in health. My little fellows are to try their best to destroy , 
the bridge-of-boats of the Jumna. Rather a difficult matter. ! 
They have already been down to it. They say that it is 
w'ell guarded, strong picquets on either sides of the River, 
with double sentries in each boat. I fear they will not 
succeed, however they will do their best. 

yttne / 6 ih. — No attack to*day. The enemies busy 
erecting heavy batteries in Kissengange. I am watching 
them closely. ; 

june i^th . — About 3 p.m. a 24-pounder shot came ' 
smashing into the portico of the house which the officers ^ 
occupy, killing Ensign Wheatley who w'as doing duty with 
tijy regiment, a havildar and 4 men, besides two carabi- 1 
neers, orderlies of mine, and driver and wounding Lieutenant 1 
Tulloeh and 3 of my men, one of whom (Ticca Ram) died i 
that evening, (this little fellow was one of the best shots in \ 
the regiment. He had killed 20 tigers in the Dboon). I was 
asleep when the poor fellow was wounded. 9 killed and 4 ' 
wounded by one round shot, and Regimental colour cut into . 
two. About 3-30 I received orders from General Barnard , 
to make simultaneous attack vitb Major Tombs on the '; 
enemy's position outside the city, at Kissengange and Trevel* * 
yangange. My column consisted of 4 companies, the 6olh i. 
Rifles about iSo. The Sinnoor Battalion 350, one company 
of the Sirmoors left at Hindoo Rao’s House. I met Major s 
Tomb’s column at the cross road, when he took the right ' 
and I the left, _ my object was to get in the rear of the heavy ' 
batteries in Kissengange which 1 effec-ted by passing through * 
two serais, battering down three strong gates which were ^ 
bricked up inside, and after crossing the canal, and running ; 
down _ the bed of the old channel, rve reached at length th® 
gate in rear of the Kissengange Serai which I found full of ;; 
mutineers. The scaling ladders carried by the sappers ?; 
in number under Lieutenant Jones) were converted into** 
battering ram, and after some little trouble we succeeded 
battering down the gate. The mutineers rushed on, « 

in hand, after firing their muskets, most of them appe^’'®' 
to be sappers who were hard at work at the batteries, M 
were, killed in one place, 1 2 in another and at the very 
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\oO wounded. I . destroyed . their batteries and 'ra^igazme ’ 
after burning all the huts in the place, I withdrew and 
reached Hindoo Rao’s House about dush. Total' killed 
this day. 7 ® wounded in Sirmoors. The regimental 

colour was cut clean in two by the round shot which made so 
much havoc. 'I’he 60th Rifles in the attack on Kissengange 
behaved admirably, the four companies were commanded by 
Captain Wilton, a fine gallant officer who led his men in a 
manner which ensured confidence. 

June i 8 ih . — I had General Barnard with me at 9 o’clock 
last ni^ht. He came to thank me for the affair of the last 
evening, sis., the attack on Kissengange. It was a complete 
surprise' and very successful. An order of the General’s, 
Maior Tombs, and self appeared in Field Force Order of today. 
Another Lance-Orderly of mine killed last night, 3 mounted 
orderlies out of 4 were killed in 2 days, and 2 Goorkfaa order- 
lies wounded. Delhi will not be taken just at present. 

June iQth.^l received a note from Captain Curzon, 
Military Secretary, on the subject of tbe bridge-of-boats. If 
effectually destroyed my men will receive 6,000 rupees. The 
little fellows are anxious to try what they can do, 15 of them 
start to night with combustibles. I am preparing 'cradles or 
rafts on which I propose placing gurrahs filled with carcass 
combustion. Two gurrahs on each raft. These will be lighted 
and taken off into the centre of the stream, and as the current 
strong they will soon float down to the bridge of boats, but 
my only {c.ar is most of them will go through the gap left 
a* night in the centre of the bridge. Tbe jolly little fellows 
to night. Four boats are taken out at night, which 
f >fm incqiiot jjoats, pl.aced about a 100 yards abo%’-e and 
Whiw the bridge. I hope to see them back all safe to- 
fn.»ffow but I h.ar( 1 iv think they will succeed. Notes constant- 
ly coming from Genera! Barnard, begging of me to keep 
*h-r}. The idea now is, so say' our spies, to make 

ere ensr reinforcements arrive. They talk of 
<>u5 rc.'tr ami front at the satne time. 

June JP/A.-— No att.vck on njy position today ; the Moree, 
ati.l Casbnicre Hastions arc never silent. Each of 
t r tnounl fs o-n 9 to j 2 luavy guns ; the Moree is i ,206 
|*‘ .9 from Huidoi R.-m's House; the Burn i,f,oo, the 
V ^ the s.t me and the fire is principally directed 

the house and nctghbouring batteries. 

made on our rear last evening, 
« one ofthc enemy’s guns. Officers killed. Yule 
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We expect the reinforcements from Umballa the day after 
iomorrow. We Can hold our own, every attack having been 
repiused at once, two of my orderlies wounded today, Hindoo 
Rao’s House very strong but if they keep up the fife of 
their 24 and 32-pounders it cannot stand much longer. 
Heat very great ; constant work and excitement keeps me 
in health. My little fellows are to try their best to destroy 
the bridge-of-boats of the Jumna. Rather a difficult matter. 
- They have already been down to it. They say that it is 
well guarded, strong picquets on either sides of the River, 
with double sentries in each boat. I fear they will not 
succeed, however they will do their best. 

Jxtm i6th . — No attack to-day. The enemies busy 
erecting heavy batteries in Kissengange. I am watching 
them closely. 

June lyth . — About 3 P.M. a 24-pounder shot came 
smashing into the portico of the house which the officers 
occupy, killing Ensign Wheatley who was doing diity with 
my regiment, a havildar and 4 men, besides two carabi- 
neers, orderlies of mine, and driver and wounding Lieutenant 
Tulloch and 3 of my men, one of whom (Ticca Ram) died 
that evening, (this little fellow was one of the best shots in 
the regiment. He had killed 20 tigers in the Dhoon). I was 
asleep when the poor fellow was wounded. 9 killed and 4 
wounded by one round shot, and Regimental colour cut into 
two. About 3*30 I received orders from General Barnard 
to make simultaneous attack with Major Tombs on the 
enemy’s position outside the city, at Kissengange and Trevel- 
yangange. My column consisted of 4 companies, the 60th 
Rifles about 180. The Sirmoor Battalion 350, one company 
of the Sirmoors left at Hindoo Rao’s House. I met Major 
Tomb’s column at the cross road, when he took the right 
and 1 the left, ray object was to get in the rear of the heavy 
batteries in Kissengange which I effected by passing, through 
two serais, battering down three strong gates which were 
. bricked up inside, and after crossing the canal, and running 
down the bed of the old channel, we reached at length the 
gate in rear of the Kissengange Serai wffiich I found full of 
mutineers. The scaling ladders carried by the sappers (20 
in number under Lieutenant Jones) were converted into a 
battering ram, and after some little trouble we succeeded in 
battering down the gate. The mutineers rushed on, sword 
in hand, after firing their muskets, most of them ai)peared 
to be sappers who were hard at work at the batteries, 31 
were killed in one place, 12 in another and at the very least 
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<500 wounded. I . destroyed thwr batteries and magazine 
after burning all the huts in the place, I withdrew and 
reached Hindoo Rao’s House about dusit. Total killed 
this day. 7 and 8 wounded in Sirmoors. The regimental 
colour was cut clean in two by the round shot which made so 
much havoc. The doth Rifles in the attack on Kissengange 
behaved admirably, the four companies were commanded by 
Captain Wilton, a fine gallant officer who led his men in a 
manner which ensured confidence. 

June i 8 th . — 1 bad General Barnard with me at 9 o'clock 
last night. He came to thank me for the affair of the last 
evening, vis.^ the attack on Kissengange. It was a complete 
surprise and very successful. _ An order of the General’s, 
Major Tombs, and seif appeared in Field Force Order of today. 
Another Lance-Orderly of mine killed last night, 3 mounted 
orderlies out of 4 were killed in 2 days, and 2 Goorkha order- 
lies wounded. Delhi will not be taken just at present. 

June rgth.—l received a note from Captain Curzon, 
Military Secretary, on the subject of the bridge-of-boats. If 
eflectually destroyed my men will receive 6,000 rupees. The 
little fellows are anxious to try what they can do, 1 5 of’ them 
start to night with combustibles. I am preparing cradles or 
rafts on which 1 propose placing gurrahs filled with carcass 
combustion. Two gurrahs on each raft. These will be lighted 
and taken off into the centre of the stream, and as the current 
is strong they will soon float down to the bridge of boats, but 
my only fear is most of them will go through the gap left 
at night in the centre of the bridge. The jolly little feiiorvs 
start to night. Four boats are taken out at night, which 
form picquet boats, placed about a loo yards above and 
below the bridge. I hope to see them back all safe to- 
morrow but I hardly think they will succeed. Notes constant- 
ly coming from General Barnard, begging of me to keep 
sharp look out. The idea now is, so say our spies, to make 
final struggle ere our reinforcements arrive. They talk of 
attacking our rear and front at the same time. 

June 20th . — No attack on my position today ; the Moree, 
Burn, and Cashmere Bastions are never silent. Each of 
these mount from 9 to 12 heavy guns ; the Moree is 1,206 
yards from Hindoo Ran’s House; the Bum 1,500, the 
Cashmere about the same and the fire is principally directed 
against the house and neighbouring batteries. . _ 

June 2 r si. An attack made on our rear last evening. 
We captured one of the enemy’s guns. Officers killed, Yufb 
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Extracts from letters and notes made ' 

oJ the Lancers, Alexander, srd Native Infantry, Colonel j 
■Becher, Quarter Master General, Daly, Guides, and Williams, j 
Rifles, wounded. We had nothing to say to this affair in J 
the rear, being employed with another in our front. Several ^ 
lives were lost. My men have returned from the bridge, 5 ’ 
of them missing all yesterday. They met picquet of the 
■mutineers whilst they were shoving the rafts' across the river, i 
They w’ere fired upon. Those W'ho w'ere able to dive went i 
down like so many ducks, but the rest had to swim back, • 
The divers, 5 of them, after some difficulty managed to get i 
hold of the rafts again, and took them over to the left bank, | 
where they lighted the portfires, and set the rafts adrift, but, 
as I feared, most of them floated down the centre, and passed 
through the vacant space caused by the removal of 4 boats, i 
Two boats, however, took fire, and were with difficulty removed. 
However the bridge was complete this morning. I get but 
little rest- My telescope is hardly out 0/ my hand during 
the day. The Bareilly Brigade is expected today, when I ; 
conclude they will make one struggle more. We shall prob- | 
ably see them on the s^rd, the anniversary of “ Plassey.”^ ■* 

June 22nd .- — No attack today but tomorrow .we may ] 
expect the rascals out in force. Moree very troublesome i 
indeed, also Burn Bastion. The enemy moving -in roy right | 
rear, I am watching them. 

June 2jrd . — I wms attacked early this morning. The 
enemy turned out in greater force than I have ever yet seen 
them. Prior to leaving the city they swore on the “Gunga” 
and " Jumnajee ” that they would spike my heavy guns before i 
sunset, and drive me out of Hindoo Rao’s House. They 
commenced by an attack on my right rear, having over night ; 
occupied the building in the Sabzeemandi, which vve were not 
strong enough to hold. They had the advantage of the very 
best cover, the place being surrounded by the jungle, and ■ 
from the tops of houses they completely commanded our right ; 
flank battery, which they were not long in taking advantage ' 
of, I soon discovered that the houses were full of batteries 
and it became necessary to drive them out. I accordingly 
directed 2 companies of the 60th Rifles, 3 of my own Regi- 
ment and 3 companies of the Guides to attack the place. 
They succeeded in driving the enemy out, but had not taken 
possesion more than five minutes, when they were compelled 
to retire before a force some ten times their number. Im- 
mediately I saw my men retreating, I ordered the supports 
which W'ere close to the building to advance. Again the 
enemy w'ere driven back and I had once again, after a hard . 
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Struggle, taken possession of buildings. I wrote off to Sir 
JH. Barnard to say I required reinforcements; this was about 
11 A.M., but none could he send me until about 2 P.M., 
during the day I had the greatest difficulty in holding my 
own. The mutineers about 12 o’clock made a most des- 
parate attack on the wffiole of my position. No men could 
have fought better. They charged the Rifles, the Guides, 
and my own men again and again, at one time I thoQght I 
must have lost the day. The cannonade from the city, and 
tlie heavy guns which they had brought out from the city 
raged fast and furious, and completely enfiladed the whole of 
my position. Thousands were brought against my mere 
handful of men but I knew the importance of my position 
end was determined to do my utmost to hold it until rein- 
forcements arrived. I drove the enemy out of their position 
in the Sabzeemandinoless than 6 times, and at length succeed- 
ed in establishing a small force in the place. We w-ere 
fighting hard until sunset, when the mutineers gave it up as 
a bad job, and after withdrawing their heavy and light guns 
with which they had playing upon us the whole time, besides 
being under the fire of their batteries (The Moree and 
Burn), they retired leaving about 800 killed and wounded 
on the field. The loss in my regiment in three weak com- 
panies, 36 killed and wounded of my little fellows. At this 
rate 1 shall not have manv left for the attack, which is not 
likely to take place just m present. 1 was struck by a spent 
ball on the spine to-day, but was not much hurt. The heat 
was excessive, and many of our men fell from the effects of 
the sun. I must here mention the conduct of my friend 
“ Buddal Tappah” Jemadar, whom I promoted for his gallant 
conduct. I detached him with his company on the 23rd for 
the purpose of driving out the mutineers who had taken 
possession of some buildings in the Sabzeemandi, from which 
they completely enfiladed the whole of my position. He 
found a large body of enemy in a high brick and walled en- 
closure, to which there was but one entrance, and the fire kept 
hp upon it was so heavy that he found it impossible to advance 
through the gateway. He accordingly divided his com- 
pany, placing half at the entrance and with the remaining 
hall he proceeded to the rear half of the enclosure ; here he 
substituted the back and shoulders of a Goorkha for a ladder, 
^nd in a wonderful short space of time he, with the men he 
took with him, was on the top of the wall firing down upon 
the enemy. The party left at the gate immediately rushed 
in, and 35 of the mutineers were killed at the spot, and ‘a 
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place occupied. I lost today 2 killed . 

detacfatnent of 4th Sikhs, one killed ard ^ 'pounded, 
t,f the Fusiliers which I had in the 
,nd wounded. No report of the 

Infantry. \^e were fightine for two Koiwo .1./’ . ^ Guides 


,t,.u ..w tne 00th Kifles nr r -j 

infantry e were fighting for two hours in the rain aiSf 
heavy it ^was. The rains have apparently set in, but Delias 


heavy it was 
not yet taken. 
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Captain (Hickman ?), Captain Jones. Lieutenant Paton, Lieuten* 
ant J. D. Dundas, Lieutenant J.' IL Deedes, Lieutenant 
J. Hare, Lieutenant Ashburnham, and Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant Kelly of the 6oth Royal Rifles, wHq had done right 
good service on the Delhi Ridge, but I regret to sayALord 
Clyde, replied, “the time is altogether past for publishing any 
furthef despatches relative to these services, which h-owr 
ever,tneritOTious, are,^^^n old date.'* I cannot howeverj . 

think that these services will be forgotten at least I hope- not. 

I hkewiW mentioned the names of several Artillery Officers - 
who had served on the-Ridge with me, but they appeared"in 
ray pencil reports, which were not in an offrcial form,, though 
1 certainly intended them as^such.. To have i’sat down daily 
to write long despatches on foolscap paper, rwmuld have been 
an impossibility. 1 could tvatch the movements of the enemy 
and give my orders while writing -pencil notes,', buftthe offi- 
cial form in ink was not possible. The particiilar services' of 
the Officers in the heavy batteries I left' the Pield officer of 
Artillery to mention as 1 could not see all that was going. .on 
in three different batteries but all that came under my oh*] 
servation 1 mentioned. ^ 

^uly The assault is to he made tomorrow morning 

an hour before daybreak, God grant it may bd successfuL-s 
The rascals just knocked over our only 24-pounder, never 
mind it will make no difference. Our guns are too far off to a 
be of any use. We are replying with t S-pounders to their 24 
and 33-pounders. It must oe done with the bayonet after all. 

I get no rest at night, but nevertheless I am quite well. .. 
If we are attacked this evening the arrangements for to-. ; 
morrowwill be upset ; it is almost impossible to say what 
force the ene.my have -, not less I should say than 20,000 
mutineers. The followers of the Prophet will of course fight, 
and are no doubt all armed. The loth (my regiment) gon® ; 
at last, let them all go, say I. 

July 3rd, 2 P.M. — Just come in. The. enemy madefy 
night attack on my position. I acted on the defensive 
first, but about daybreak 1 thought I might do something 
the offensive. 1 drove them back but they got up 
ments and were seen coming up a second time to attack ro • 

I turned the picquet out at i o'clock this morning jjfi, 

only just returned, so that we have been under arms for ^ 
hours and-a-halL Killing work. 1 have lost in all 
my little fellows killed and wounded, I have got my 
from Dehra and furlough men. 
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, — On the afternoon of the 3rd July large bodies 

of insurgents came into the lai^e gardens on my right relr 

night the enemy were Still m force outside the City, and a 
movement was made on in our rear. I 

had to watch the enemy closely the whole night and my 
picquetswere kept more on the, alert than usual About 
? a °rce inarched under Major Coke to endeavour to 
intercept the mutineers. He had Money’s troops of Artillery, 
Scotts Horse Battery, a squadron of the Carbineers, a squad' 

\Z ^*st. and his own regiment, 

the ist Punjab Rifles m all about 350 cavalry, 800 Infantry, 
and two guns. About sunrise on the 4th July the enemy 
were seen coming back to Delhi having plundered Allipore. 
Coke at once rn^ed to take them in flank, but had to pro- 
on most difficult g^und for Artillery, the greater portion 
l^ing swampy fields. He at length, however, came up with 
commenced moving off, whilst his troops were 
however succeeded in taking a quantity of 
and all the plunder taken by the 
follow un thA ^ recaptured. Coke was unable to 

IS 1ft “P ?^g to hiS having received strict orders 

Ml ^anal. /on his return to Caffip, whilst resting 

h^nTDelhr ^ hy fresh troops which had come ouf 

Allipore and it retreat of the force returning from 

and also ‘'^^alry from 

t’ -^ever wa! rp°Tj'u“fy support Coke. The attack, 
Coke been^Der^myM°J® reinforcements reached him. 
»»-vcrc!v discretion he would 

t'^i'cral BarJmfd havfnt A® his hands were tied, 

ihc canal. 1 was an a ^1, him on no account to cross 

*ppcar 3 from the rctW but forget particulars. 

yi/f VM c/2 1 lost 3 Goorkhas. 

Nte been ’ Kriiten/ gik—No letters appear 

r Aohe received anvhoiv. Mv jjxxie 


t>cen written nC ««« yf«.--i^o setters a 

♦••fully occupied in streripfh> anyhow. My 

r my position. 

cmiinued^) 
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The Short Lee-Enfield Rifle. 
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By Major W. B. Wallace- 
£nd Suffolk Regiment. 


During the South African War the Small Arras Co, 
mittee was instructed to submit recommendations for the i 
provement of the Lee-Enfield rifle. As a result ^ of th 
deliberations 1,000 experimental short Lee-Enfield rifles we 
issued to the troops for trial. The reports of the trials w 
very favourable, and after a few minor improvements w 
effected, this pattern arm was finally approved and seal 
as the short Lee-Enfield rifle, mark I. The principle 
improving the Lee-Enfield rifle in lieu of adopting an entir 
new arm has been freely criticised ; but it must be rememl 
ed that the Lee-Enfield and Lee-Metford rifles already 
existence can be converted to the new pattern; and as betw 
» and 2 millions of these weapons have been made a consid 
able saving will be effected. Again all the Great Pos 
are experimenting with automatic rifles, and their introd 
tion does not appear to be far off. It therefore seems so 
to avoid the great expense involved in adopting ari enti 
new rifle and cartridge (which latter would also affect 
machine guns) until the solution of the automatic rifle p 
lem has been attained. 

Before giving a detailed description of the new riflt 
few of the most important points of difference between it ! 
the Lee-Enfield rifle will be mentioned. The new rifl* 
handier, being 5 inches shorter, and on the average a 1» 
over I Ib. lighter than the old one. It is necessary to use 
words " on the average " because rifles of the same psd 
may vary in weight by nearly a pound, on account of & 
ences in weight of the butt and fore-end ; those made of 
hard dark heart wood weighing the heaviest. This short 
of the rifle was due, to the instructions received by the * 
Arms Committee to make the rifle a universal arm, su* 
for Infantry and Cavalry alike. Prom trials made it 
found that a rifle 5 inches shorter than the Lee-Enfieid)^^ 
longest tns,t could be cofivetii^ntly c^rri^d by 

The magaxine of the new rifle is filled by rneafl® ^ 
charger, as in the Mauser rifle. The charter is placcfv 
the magazine, and the cartridges are swept'^out of it 
thumb into the magazine, and the empty charger is * 


PLATE 
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i-ffay. charger holds 5 cartridges, and the magazine 

fe-jU take two charger loads or lo cartridges, it is not advis- 
able to make the chargers to hold ten rounds, as such a long 
i^lutnn of cartridges would be liable to get askew and jam 
fthile being pressed into the magazine. It is incorrect to call 
ibis type of cartridge holder “ a clip this term is applied 
io cartridge holders such as are used with Mannlicher rifles, 
riips are inserted •mith their cartridges into the magazine, and 
Jrop out of a hole in the bottom of the latter when the last 
cartridge has been loaded into the chamber. Charger loading 
enables a greater rate of fire to be attained, hence the barrel 
ts liable to Itecome much hotter ; therefore to guard against 
the danger of the soldier burning his hands, the barrel is 
completely covered with a wooden handguard. 

The chief complaints against the Lee-Enfield rifle were 
tivit the sighting in some cases was inaccurate, and that the 
design of the sights was not up to modern standards.^ Hither- 
to in testing the accuracy of our rifle, too much reliance had 
i>ccn placed upon the accurate gauging of the barrel and 
slchtt. These were made and gauged with the greatest care 
extremely small tolerations being allowed. Yet in spite of 
this accuracy of ni|fBufacture, sonte rifles would place their 
igmup of shots to one side or other of the mark. The reason 
j ;of this is because the breeching up of the body to the barrel, 
the bearings of the bolt in the body, and the fit of the 
f'UcHjnd. band, and nosecap all exercise an influence upon the 
»hooting, by affecting the vibrations of the barrel. 

In the past, for a great number of years, the chief shoot*. 
te*t for accuracy has been from the Whitworth rest. In 
this apparatus the fore-end of the rifle is taken off, and 
t •«* barrel is clamped to a heavy metal fore-end which slides in 
upof^ of rest. This rest shows whether a 

LjM’rrl i* capable of malring a good group, but as its weight 
the vibrations of the barrel, and as the rifle is not fired 
♦‘oH H# own focr-end the diagram obtained is no criterion of 
the rifle wlU do when it is fired slocked up from the 

To overcome these difileulttcs ranges of too feel in lencth 
been evtab!i»hcd at all the small arm factories turn- 
^Covetnm^t nfle^ Every rifle is now fired in them. 

«» roup of shots in a given rec 
^ Wfofe H t» wsoea 10 the service.* Alter being fired at 

,11, Sm .ppli.i5 to Ue-E.- 
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100 feet, 10 per ^ 

shooting test at 6 oo yard . (iovetailed to the forel 

sighting, the barleycorn o laterally, to correct an 4 

sight blocl<, so a vertical error in the sighting, ; 

error m direction. ^ are made, marked H. (high), N 

different heights of h^’^l£> -J. fi.-st tested with the normr 

(normal)and L. shoo too^Jfgt arffitted with the lo 

barleycorns, any that shoot | require! 

barleycorn, and ^ce S adjusted, generally bj 

m^TnfoTf 'slight alteration to the breeching up, or to the 
^Lo^nfSllcribed abo.e are earned out wM 
tte backsight slide in the lowest the oth^ 

elevation. When thts ts cot rect u J n' 

elevations are true 0 ^ measured heights above tb 

Other elevations axQ au c - ^ sighting curve gives t 

aoo yards eleyauon Th« «andard^a|b 

elevation required at ea 8 ^ by firing a number of t 

conditions ; and is ^v,pn taking the average of . the el 

rifles range. This shooting is carried out^ 

vations used at^eacn , g . marksmen available. 

f T- f Fnffpld rifle is antiquated ; this may be accep 

U|t de^g^u has been used on c. 

liEes since the days of the M^d^ Lee?EnMa rifle* 

Proved backsigh ^ P ^ a can which may ^ 

T ht 1 frS?d o^r kJweref bfmeans of a fine adjustment scr^ 

slightly rais^OT^j y elevation are required. ^ 

]SfdSE^Sn IfISliS will be found^ further on. . 

* Some critics have condemned the addition of the^ 
-,„«e and fine elevation, as being unnecessary ; becau 

hut rarely used on service. It roust be remem ^ 
ihnwever that these adjustnients will be most helpful un ^ 
Lusket y trat^g of the Wdier ; they will encour^ea g 
srrifle shooting 3 and will enable higher^scormg to be att^ 

which will have a good moral effect on the soldier by uicr , 
in cr his confidence in his weapon^ ^ •* 

^ We will now describe the parts of the rifle m det t ^ 
the barrel first. The shortening of thenfie has 
effected by shortening the barrel ; this 
shorter than that of the Lee Enfield rifle ; it is no 
1 tVian fhaf* of the carbine- It is also COn 
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Vnner than the barrel of the old rifle; as will be seen from 

following table _ 

Tbtckfifiss of barrel at 
Bore. muztle neglecting the 

® depth of the rifling. . 




Short Uee-EnfieM 

tee-EnBeia 

hlfticaiO 

0utcb Mannlicber 


This table includes the latest patterns of Mauser and 
Dutch Mannlicher rifles for comparison. The barrel is amply 
ne enou<^hto fire cartridges giving a pressure 50 per cent. 
Sr S that of service cartndges. The 
tneth and thickness effects a saving in weight of about ^tb, 
Thf reduction in thickness however makes the rifle sensitive 

to smaU variations in the stocking njx j 

11 ihe barrel of a Lee-Enfield nSe «re to be reJaced m 
' ImRIb 5 inches It wo^d be found that the velocity won d faff 

: oil considerably. This disadvantage wasovercome by slight y 

' sltciing the design of the bore, while retaifiing ,l. 

: f(.fm of rifling. The alterations consist m making the cone 
joins the bore to the chamber, shorter ; and eepemng 
t the grooves of the rifling towards the muzzle. The re^it 
[ Wit’gthal the new rifle gives a slightly higher velocity t an 

k Lrc' Enfield ; consequently the bullets fired from it 
I a trifle further. 

r The foresight block is carried on a collar, which en* 

; f tfclct, and is Keyed and pinned to the barrel. The bauey- 
; plate II— is hardened and tempered, and is there* 

kif, easily damaged than that of the Lee-Enfield which is 
It fits in a dovetail on top of the foresight block, 

1 ^ c^iablc of being adjustedl laterally* . 

bed is provided a curved ramp (2) 
1 w screwed and cross*pinned to the barreL 

ill li. ■ leaf (3} is pivoted to the bed at its front end. 
m (4) is dovetailed on, it can be worked 

^«:ans of a vertical screw^ whose head (5) 
k*. ^ leaf. This cap and screw' form the fine adjust* 
means of which small alterations in elevation may be 
T A Kale On the edge of the leaf is graduated with 
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divisions reprfesentiftg 6 inches per loo yards range ; thus at 
200 yards if the cap were screwed up i division on the scale 

the point of impact would be raised I foot. ^ ; 

At the end of this cap is a horizontal slide (6) forming- 
the wind gauge. It is traversed to the right or left by means 
of a screw, the milled head of wbidi <7) projects to the right. 
To prevent this screw from wearing loose and turning too 
easily a small spring washer (ya) is inserted between the 
head of the screw and the cap of the backsight. The wind- 
eauge slide carries the V which is smaller and more obtuse 
than that of the Lee- Enfield. The scale (8) on the rear face 
of the cap is graduated in the same manner as that of the 

fine adjustment. , 

Elevation is obtained by moving forward the slide (9) 
which encircles the leaf. As it mounts the ramps on the bed, 
the rear end of the leaf is raised. The elevation lines for 
ranges from 200 to 2,000 yards are cut at equal distances 
alono- the top surface of the leaf. The scale is thus conti- ^ 
nuous and has no break such as occurs in the Lee-Enfield be- ; 
tween’500 and 600 yards. To prevent the slide slipping during 
the shock of recoil, teeth on the slide engage in grooves (io)j 
pn the side of the leaf ; grooves being cut for each 50 yards; 
elevation, alternately on each side of the leaf. To move the ^ 
slide it is necessary to press the bone studs (n) on either si^^ 
of it between the finger and thumb ; this releases the teeth, 
and allo-v's the slide to move freely. These studs are made 
of bone to prevent the finger and thumb from being buri^ 
when adjusting the sight after rapid firing, for bone is a good 
non-conductor of heat. The stud on the right operates he 
tooth that engages at every 100 yards graduation, and 
stud on the left that for the intermediate 50 yards 1 

tions. Therefore if the studs are pressed alternately and ti» 
slide pushed up, increments of elevation of 50 yards at a tun 
may be quickly obtained without looking at the sight. : 

The stocking up differs considerably from that of 
Lee-Enfield rifle. 

The butt is of similar shape, but slightly thinner all ov 
It has four longitudinal holes bored in it for ‘jgatness. 
butt plate, made of sheet steel, is lighter, and ha k 

trap ; for the soldier will carry the ^ 

through in a tin boK in his haversack. Sf ifl# 

butts wUl be issued ; some ‘^^ t^epresent length, 
longer, and 4 inch shorter. It is 

im^ovfi the snap shooting of the army ; and to reap ^ 
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benefit of it, the men will hiive to be as carefully fitted with 
butts as they are with boots. In fitting them, it is suggested 
that an officer should make the men throw up their ride to 
the present, and snap at his eye. They will do this most 
easily with the butts that fit them best. 

In very dry climates it is found that the butt of the Lee- 
Enfield rifle is liable to. shrink ; the socket end then be- 
comes loose in the socket of the body, and the constant 
jarring the rifle receives when it is carried by mounted men 
causes the stock bolt to unscrew gradually. To overcome 
this defect, the socket end of the butt { 12 ) of the new rifle is 
impregnated with paraffin wax, to keep _ out moisture ; it is 
then compressed by machinery to consolidate the wood, and 
is then forced into the socket of the body, so that there is 
very little likelihood of the wood shrinking any more. To 
prevent the stock bolt accidentally turning, the front end 
(13! is cut square and projects beyond the front face of the 
socket of the body. The square end fits into a square notch 
in a keeper plate (14) which is let into the .rear face " of the 
fore-end. It is therefore impossible for the stock bolt to 
turn unless the fore-end has been removed. 

The breech end of the barrel is held down in the fore- 
end by means of the front guard screw (15). The centre of 
the barrel is encircled by a loose collar {16) called the inner 
band. A screw {*7) passing up through the bottom of the 
lore-end holds the inner band and barrel down on to the bot- 
tom of the barrel groove. The barrel groove in front of the 
inner band is slightly larger than the barrel, so that the 
bucr may be influenced as little as possible by the fore-end. 

The barrel hole in the nosecap (18) is arranged so that 
the barrel bears upwards against the top of it. This hole is 
in»oved at the top (see 19, Fig. i) so that there are two 
inHsinte shoulders (20) for the barrel to bear against. This 
*,!^1** . the barrel and ensures it taking up the same position 
Ittc barrel hole after every shot. 

is much larger than that of the Lee- Enfield 
*1^ ^ ^•‘is is because the bayonet is fixed on the nosecap 
Therefore has to take the full strain in 
“Kiting. The sword bar or standard (21) which fits 
tiw * ^*^”**^^’ the bayonet, is on the underneath part 
’ and a boss (23), which fits into the cross- 
«.i til-**' projects in front of the nosecap. On 

i two high wings (23) which protect the 

nii lS roughened to prevent them reflect- . 
‘ l»>t, I hese wings are not likely to be mistaken 


|'1 

i 
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an undercut (as) in the nosera n nnri i, ij j . *" 

outer band 1 *: t ^ . down by tb 

ourer Dand (^6), the latter being lomted on too The reari,! 

for this spring the handguard does not touch the barrel a n5 
where. On top of the rear handguard is the fiS? h i 
Protector (27) which is provided with two wings • thes 

bioSorlir^r ■'’' b:rng'"^;;ed t 

ZTT- °7ofof°t eV ide 0 °f .t 

f-PM? FTsf oVt%1d“ s' S °£^> ir 

guide (2gl irikes kg^ns'iTL ^^ghtlsUtLce ‘■sSde''’“r ' 
Stops It, W'hilethe bolt continues to o-n b! \ r 
inch. The grooves in both the chfrger guides*^ a^ ^ ' 
opposite to each other, and ready to recfve fhe A T 
closing the bolt, the bolt head chirger guide £st Jfr-f ' 2" ' 
body, and stops while the bolt continue? in td ^ strikes the. 
face is flush iviththe face of the cLrgeVguide''^"Tl,-“”- ” 

charger guide is a complication not^to ^he^ f ■; 

rifles. It is necessitated bt f^ r u ? other M 

tion of which prevents a fix\d char|er grfttebein^fo””*}™'' ■' i 

the right side of the body. ^ ° ^ formed on ,/i 

1 he bolt cover is done away with a<; tba t, -j 

on the body projects upwards, and prevent if ^ f 
This places the new rifle on a nar vxrifh 

other Great Powers, in its lack of nL f 
The absence of the bolt co 4 r has 

the exterior of the bolt to Kfi rr it enables 

bolt can be worked more eatfv fh ^ ^ 

dried oil. To furthe^^nsnS one covered with dirt or-: 


jo the body, it has been poTsh deS3v™d”® °' fo h« 

the bolt wav in the bndu^ Tin.^ '=*.‘-®tna ly, and so also has 

safety clfcVLs IfS 

body beside the aperture sight. ' ° ^ ^ 
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The bolt can now be stripped without the use of tools.’ 
In place of the striker keeper screw at the back of the cocking 
piece, there is a small nut (32) ; when this is pulled back, 
Lid given a partial turn, the striker is free to unscrew in the 
rocking piece. The' unscrewing is effected by unscrewing 
the bolthead ; for a-projection in front of the collar on the 
striker engages in a slot in the bolthead tenon; therefore 
these two unscrew at the same time, the striker from the 
cocking piece, and the bolthead from the bolt. The latter can 
then be stripped and cleaned. 

A deep recess (33) has been cut in the left side of the 
body, just in front of the charger guide, to afford clearance for 
the thumb, while it sweeps the cartridges into the magazine. 
■[ he locking bolt and safety catch are each provided with 
:i stein (33) (34) which passes through the left .side of 
the body. The former engages the cocking piece, and pre- 
vents therifle being fired; the point of the latter enters the 
ram groove of the bolt, and so prevents the bolt being opened. 
The end of the locking bolt stem is partly cut away at (35) 
so that when the roughened thumbpiece of the locking bolt 
is in the forward, or dotted position, the cocking piece is free 
U) pass over it. When the thumbpiece is turned over to the 
fear, the part of the end of the locking bolt stem which is not 
rut away enters a recess in the side of the cocking piece 
and retains it. The stem of the safety catch is formed with 
foliar (36; which is threaded, and fits over the threaded 
p (3^) of the stem of the locking bolt; thus when the 
‘■’t'rr is revolved, the safety catch is forced inwards or out- 
\\ hen this locking bolt and safety catch are placed in 
' ^ position, there is far less likelihood of their being 

* -*rrital!y knocked to the firing position, than is the 

Lee-Metford rifle. The bolts 
rifles are sometimes lost by mounted troops, 
II te *'■ bolt being accidentally depressed by a 


II te *'■ bolt being accidentally depressed by a 

"‘hich the bolt handle and bolt head get knocked 

^ double pull-off has been Introduced, 
* “ v * being connected with the sear by a 

1 '** V;,'.- ribs {38) (39) Fig. 4, on the 
distances from its axis. On first pressing 
'f. .VV'* nearer to the axis engages the sear 

?■<•»* of the latter is depressed, until it is 


t'W to 


of the cocking piece. The rib 
•»' the axis of the trigger now engages 

* » the release of the sear from the 
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cocking piece, whereupon the rifle is fired. The effect of this i 
arrangement is, that when rib (38) is in contact with the sear ] 
a pressure of 3 to 4 lbs, is required to move the trigger ’ 
but when rib (39) engages the sear an extra pressure of 2 Ibs.l 
is required to move the trigger as the* leverage is reduced.? 
In deliberate firing, the trigger is pressed until a check isi 
felt indicating that tlw rib ^9) has come into action, then] 
when the exact aim is attained the rifle is fired by an ad*] 
ditional pressure of 2 Ibs.^ This system practically gives 
the advantage of a hair trigger without its danger. In snap? 
shooting the two pulls can be taken together, without any! 
pause between them. 

At present there is no cut-off provided, except for 
rifles for the Navyq but its slot is cut in the body’ 
in case it may be desired to introduce one hereafter. The 
magazine is provided with a stop clip pivoted at its 
rig^ top corner. This component helps to retain the top 
cartridge of the righthand column in place, until it is pushel 
out fiy the bolt. " On pushing it over to the front when the 
magazine is taken out of the rifle, the platform and magaziitt 
spring can be removed and the magazine cleaned out. Thl 
magazine spring is a zig-zag spring of ribbon steel. The 
platform spring auxiliary (41) runs down the inside of the! 
front of the magazine. Its mission is to fill up the space 
that was occupied by the old C spring and to keep the^ 
platform at the correct angle when fully depressed, 

A marking disc similar to that used with the Lee-Metfora 
rifle is let into the butt, as there is no room for regirnent^i 
marks and numbers on the heel of the butt plate, as in 
Lee-Enfield rifle. The charger is made of sheet steel and^ 
pierced for lightness. The front edges (42) spring inwaf|^, 
slightly, so as to grip the cartridges firmly, and hold thein^ 
line while they are being pressed down by the thumb. ' j 
handiness of a rifle depends on the following conditions hf’ - , 
fulfilled:— ■ , 

ist—The parts gripped by the hands when 
present must be of convenient shape, 
trigger must be within easy reach of the ^ p- 
of the butt. In the new rifle the 
slightly reduced in thickness, 

more comfortable, and the shape of the^ ^^^j^J 

is rather more curved which 
and— The position of the centre of 

must be a little in rear of the point w 


rasped bv the . left 


Tf it we 
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Enfield rifle weighing Sfj lbs. its maximum velocity of! 

recoil “gllT ^ ^ 9 ® A s. = lo'iaf. s. We can now find the 

* . W V** = 

energy of recoil of the two rifles from the formula where 

W=weight of the rifle in lbs. ;; 

V=maximum velocity of recoil in feet per 
second. 

G=the acceleration due to gravity 
=32‘2 f. s. per second. 

On working it out w^e see that the energies of recoil are 
as follows : — 

Lee-Enfield Rifle = 1 1 ‘4 ft. lbs. ‘ i 

Short Lee-Enfield Rifle = 12 '9 ft. lbs. ; 

From this it is clear that the energy of recoil of the ne»; 
rifle is very slighfly^ in excess of the Lee-Enfield, and 
realise how small it is we may mention that it is less tha® 
half that of an ordinary 12-bore shot gun with the usual load. 

A French writer on shooting seriously stated that the 
recoil of a gun was increased when fired in the neighbourhood 
of a wall, or building.^ This is of course an error, the writer 
had evidently been impressed with the louder report, which 
occurs in such situations, and imagined that the recoil had 
also increased. Some such confusion of sensations, maj 
have lead to the idea that the recoil of the short Lee-Enfieli 
is much heavier than that of the Lee-Enfield, for the report ri 
the former is louder than that of the latter, on account of th* 
barrel being shorter, and the gas issuing from it at a higb^* 
pressure. 

The accuracy of a rifle depends on two factors, 
correctness of the sighting, and the smallness of the gro*^? 
of shots it is able to make at any given range. There is 
doubt that the short Lee-Enfield is decidedly more accurat^g 
sighted than the Lee-Enfield rifle ; and an improvement ^ 
shooting of the British Army may he anticipated on t 
account. The size of the group of shots wade by a 
usually judged by what is termed the figure of merit. ThJ® 
pression denotes the average distance of the shots 
centreof the group, which is called the centre of mean *”1^^ 
The smaller the distance is, the closer the shots are tog^ ; 
and the more accurate the rifle is. ^ 
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The figure of merit a rifle is capable of giving may vary 
according to the conditions under which the rifle is fired. 
The figure of merit may be taken under the following con- 
ditions ; — 

(<z) The fore-end may be removed and the barrel may 
be firmly clamped in the heavy sliding fore- 
end of the Whitworth rest. The figure of merit 
thus obtained affords a good test of the value 
of the bore of the barrel. 

(i) The rifle may be fired from the shoulder by a good 
shot. In this case not only does the stocking 
up influence the figure of merit, but the distance 
of the sights apart, and the ease with which 
they can be aligned affect the result. 

With reference to (a), extended trials have shown that 
the barrel of the short rifle is rather more accurate than that 
ol the Lee-Enfield rifle. With reference to (3) the figure of 
merit of the short rifle is generally slightly better than that 
ol the Lee-Enfield at the longer ranges ; but in this test 
there is very little difference between the two rifles. The 
*u[>crior accuracy of the bore of the short rifle, is about 
counterbalanced by.the thinness of its barrel, which vibrates 
wore easily when jtfis not clamped down in a Whitworth rest ; 
arid the sights being a little closer together are also a slight 
andicap. However for service purposes the short rifle will 
h ‘’'c the more accurate weapon on account of its being more 
a'^urately sighted. & 

1 he foHowing table gives the figures of merit of various 
including the Short Lee-Enfield rifle. The shooting 
• carried out at the School of Musketry at Hythe. ^ 


Figuri of merit. 
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eiapty, the rate of fire was but little better than that of ^ 
single loader. With the new rifle 5 cartridges can be loadeiJi 
as fast as 2 could be in the Lee*Enfield. Rapidity of fire has' 
been one of the chief improvements aimed at in the develop.^ 
ment of small arms, i 

First of all the flint lock and then the wheel lock were 
introduced to overcome the loss of time which occurred 
with a matchlock. ' Then the use of the percussion cap 
saved the time taken in priming. The time lost in ramming 
down the old tight-fitting muzzle-loading, bullet was saved 
by using expanding bullets such as the Minis or the Greener. 

The advent of the breechloader such as the Snider mate- 
rially shortened the time taken in loading. A further gain in 
rapidity was effected by the Martini-Henry rifle, as the emptj 
case was jerked clear of the rifle on opening the breech, and the 
rifle was left ready cocked on closing it. The Lee-Metfori 
increased the rate of fire, especially for the first 8 or 15 
rounds, as the empty case was extracted and the rifle cocked 
and reloaded merely by drawing back and pushing forward tk 
bolt. Finally, in the snort Lee-Enfield, a further accelerations 
the rate of fire has been made through tfie introduction of the- 
■charger, which enables the magazine to be refilled with 5 car^^ 
ridges at a time. 

The next step forward towards increasing the rate of finj 
will no doubt be the introduction of an automatic rifle. Isffi 
■weapons of this type part of the energy developed by tkj 
explosion of the charge is utilised to work the bolt and reloads 
the chamber the instant the shot is fired. All that the 
then has to do, Is to aim, and press the trigger for each shdB 
until the magazine requires replenishing. The work of iow<^P 
ing the rifle after each shot, reloading, and bringing it to_tk 
present again is avoided ; but an advantage far outweig^i; 
ing the slight gain in rapidity, is the fact that the firer’s atte#'!; 
tion is not distracted between the shots, but remains coa<^m 
trated all the time upon the object, and this is an 
gain. 

The problem presented by autoinatic weapons hasbe|M 
solved on a smaller scale by the mtroduction of automaji' 
Pistols, and on a larger scale by machine guns such as js 
Maxim, Colt and Hotchkiss. In the former, the chargc ^M 
moving parts are lighter ; and in the latter the available 
is far less restncted than is the case with automatic 
hence these latter are much more difljcult to design. 

The new rifle has a greater number of parts than th® 
Enfield. This is accounted for, partly by the necess**/ ^ 
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adhering to the Lee breech action, so that the old rifles rani, 
^onv^ted to the new pattern ; partly by the more ' 

and highly finished sights ; and also through the introdaS 
new components such as the front handguard, baS 
protector, etc. In conclusion the new short rifle is an accurEiJ 
handy, rapid firing weapon, which will be greatly apprec2 
by those for whose use it has been designed. 
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the battlefields of the saale And 

THE ELSTER.* 


By Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon’ble E. Noel, lateI 

Rifle Brigade. ^ 


We find in Centra! Germany a highway which starting 
from the river Main crosses the hilly and wooded tract 
known under the general name of “ Thuringer Wald,’’ and 
descending the valley of the Saale debouches towards Leipzig 
on to the great northern plain, and continues over this through' 
Potsdam on Berlin. A further extension northward leads tQ^ 
the shores of the Baltic at Stettin or Stralsund, while in the; 
opposite direction a southward extension reaches down to the! 
Danube at Ingolstadt or Donauworth where this great north.] 
and.south line abuts on an equally important east*and-wesi| 
line running along the valley of that great river. 

All through history .we read of the tramp of armies liJ 
and down this line. Along portions of it the great Gustaf 
Adolf advanced southward on Leipzig in 1631, and again hidl 
in the- opposite direction in 1632 to meet his death. on tk] 
plain of Liitzen and along it too later on, his dead body waif 
carried to its last resting place in the far north. In the nestj 
century we find the armies of Frederick the Great on this same 
line, and in the following century it was traversed by the 
hosts of Napoleon northward in 1806 and 1813, and lastly 
by the Allied forces southward after the battle of Leip^* 
we have thus here a region of singular interest to th« 
soldier, who on almost the same ground can study ^ 
campaigns of the three great masters of modern war. 
river Main is looked upon as the boundary between North ar» 
South Germany, and it was from this base that the Gr^ 
Army of Napoleon set out in the autumn of 1806, havii^ 
moved up thus far from the Danube after the 
Pressburg which concluded the war with Austria in 1805. 
Prussian army lay on the north side of the Thuringer 

♦ It IS not at all intended to give a fuU description of the battles referred to y g 
of them are well known, and it is assumed that the reader is acc^aainted 
genera! strategfcai and. tactical situation of each : the two actions of ^ 
years war, being as a rule less familiar to English readers, are somewhat . 
fully dealt with. 
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jgd too much to its right*, Napoleon took advantage 
f this ^ ^oick strategic movement more brilliant 

t even that of Marengo circled round their left and made 
gtfht in such conditions that defeat entailed disaster. _ 

‘ '^^Bafflberg which lies south of the Main was the chief point 
( concentration ; Napoleon himself arrived here the 6th 
nrt ober. The forward movement began next day in three 
i.imns ‘ the cavalry was^ already at Coburg north of the 
' Main two marches in advance of Bamberg, From Coburg 
I'ho main road, taken by the left column passes Neustadt and 
Sonneberg, winds up the valleys of the Steinach aud its 
tributary the Oise, crosses the ridge of the Thurmger Wald 
bv a pass about 2,300 feet above sea level, descends steeply 
through Grafenthal on the sraall river Zopte^ to the Saale at 
IVobstzella now a railway juncrion of some importance, and 
ihcnce follows the valley of that river through Saalteld, 

' Rudolstadt, Kahla, Jena, and Naumburg to Weissentels, 
w here it emerges on to the plain, and routes diverge leit to 
Merseburg and Halle, right to Lutzen and Leipzig. 

The first encounter on this line took place at Saaliela 
on the toth October. A monument on the road side a little 
north of the town reminds us of the death of Prince Louis 
of Prussia comraanirog in this action where the PrussiMs 
lost 1,000 men and 30 guns. Napoleon expressed his 
j ♦ uTprise at the ease with which this first success was won; 
he had expected to meet a stouter resistance than he had 
, r'tperienced the previous year from the Austrians. In the 
. r:irntnvhile on the centre line of advance the cavalry under 
■ had been successful on the 8th at Saalburg higher up 
^n!e valley, and the corps of Bemadotte on the at 

J ''*hlciz a little further on. This column consisting of the 
? t-V ^r’rps Bemadotte and the 3rd Davoust descending the 
; reached on the 13th Naumburg on the Saale on 

* line of retreat of the Prussians. The right column, 

A 1*1^ * Ney’s corps, which had advanced by Hof and 
‘B j I was brought across by Gera on Jena to unite with 

,}^ y Thus the right became the centre and the centre 
nnd four corps, Soult, Ney, Lannes and Augereau 
Ud*" on Jena on the 13th. The Prussian array 

iW drawn together in the neighbourhood of Weimar; 

^•"'1 ^bout 50,000 commanded by the Duke of 
and accompanied by the King had moved towards 
by another force of about equal strength 
® Jena under Prince Hohenlohe, woue ^ 
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corps 0! aOjOOQ remained near', Weimar; a dangerous division , 
in proximity to the enemy. . | 

The slopes of the Landgrafenberg rise steeply to the] 
north of the town of Jena and to the west of the high roadi 
leading thence down the Saale valley to Dornburg and Naum, j 
burg. Lannes had boldly scaled these heights and from therHj 
nea x a point now marked by a stone and called Na^oleonstein^ 
the Emperor descried the Prussian army of Hohenlohe 
encamped in three lines further back on the plateau. Ignoraik 
of the King’s movement on Naumburg and thinking that he 
nad the whole of the enemy's array before him, he ordered 
Bernadotte and the cavalry to move towards him. Davoust 
at Naumburg wished Bernadotte to remain to support him, 
The conduct of the latter general is a much vexed question, 
which it is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss : thti 
result was that while Napoleon with four corps and the Guanl| 
crushed the two rear divisions of the Prussian army near Jen^ 
Davoust at Auerscedt had to contend with his corps aloitj 
against the main body at least twice as numerous, ai^] 
Bernadotte took part in neither battle. The field of Jena vst 
bleak plateau with some woods and some poor villages. Tsi 
reach it one must leave the town by the Weimar road anil 
turn sharp to the right by a country road which after mountiifi 
the heights passes about 300 yards to the right of the NaJ)^ 


leonsiein and to the left of the village of Closewitz. A cros 


road to the left leads to Isserstedt and on to Weimar, and fro»| 
Isserstedt a good road runs past Vierzehnheiligen and dotPRi 
hill to Apolda. It was on the high ground North-East of th«| 
small town that Bernadette’s corps arrived in the afternoon anil 
thus added to the rout and confusion of the defeated army. , I 
A little north oi Apolda a monument to Bisraark is i?| 
course of construction : turning near this to the right on to tl#r 
high road we cross the small river llm and the brook 
and leave the Grand Duchy of Saxe- Weimar for the kingd^l 
of Prussia. The village of Auerstedt on the Erase brook 
about two miles to the East of the road which coes oo|i 
Eckartsberga a large village, with a castle, on high 
Turning here to the east, a run of under five miles over W 
ground brings us to Hassenhausen across the field of ^ 
battle of Auerstedt : the fighting took place mostly near^ 
village, and not at Auerstedt. It was here that the Er<^ 
infantry withstood the charges of Blucher's cavalry, and ^ 

, that occurred the interesting conflict between the 
of the i8th and 19th centuries fully described by Horne 5 ®, 
mmmSii/irir — af Taetzes. It w’as along; the hio^h ground- 
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gclcartsberga, that Davoust made his final flank movement 
and thus won one of the most remarkable victories in the ' 
Tfars of the Empire. 

Eckartsberga was a point of strategical as well as tactical 
iniportance, for, by seizing it the French cut off the last 
fc'.reat of the enemy northward by way of Freyburg, and the 
fu^tives from two battles were forced to the Westward, thus 
inunf' open the road to the capital and exposing the whole 
Prussian monarchy to conquest. . 

In the fields West of Hassenhausen there is a monu- 
ment to the Duke of Brunswick who fell in this battle ; near 
it are two oak trees planted by the Emperor William and 
Prince Bismark, In this battle Gudin's Division, about 7,000, 
lust half its strength, and the w'hole corps over 25 per cent. 

Beyond Hassenhausen there is a steep descent from 
the plateau to the Saale at Kosen, whence it is about four 
miles down the valley to Naumburg. After having visited the 
Fields of Jena and Auerstedt where the Prussian army was 
overthrown in a single day, the military tourist will make for 
Itossbach field to witness the scene of one of the most 
i;K.rious victories of that same army. This lies to the west 
vj our great highway. A few miles can be saved by leaving 
Naumburg tc|the right and making straight by cross roads 
»'jf Frcyburg-Amunstrut,' already mentioned as the last point 
o, retreat left to the Prussians from Jena: it was the first 
fr .. j.jr her flight after that 

* It is curious that just here, lying close together, are 

‘ 1 / ,'''hag®s bearing the names of 'Jena’ and 

•''••■■■bach-’ •' 

I :. •* about five miles from Naumburg, and the 

I . -•■ * *1 affluent of the Saale. From Freyburg 

\>rsi' ' the .small town of Miicheln which affords 

in the neighbourhood of Rossbach 
. -» Ins town IS in thA 1 ^ 


.r\ valley of the Gelsel, a stream flow- 

fK'-.ltH.n the Saale at Merseburg. Soubise^s 

** *■ ;* Ku-tf i ^he high ground to the south of the town, 

\vith both flanks more or less “ea 
ravine in rear. This position he wisely 


it It; 


‘ »cr strengrhened by some troops holding 




? i; 
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the woods sputh^ of Branderoda beyond the ravine. A posi- 
tion such as this was not suitable to Frederick’s favourite 
thethod of attack by the oblique order of battle the more so 
considering that he had only 22,000 while the ‘ combined* 
army ’ Opposed to him numbered over 50,000. He accord- 
ingly took up a position himself, behind the brook Leihe with 
his right towards Bedra and his‘ left towards Rossbach, and 
■ facing the ' combined army.’ This was on the 4th Novem- 
ber I 757 * . 

The next day Soubise began his extraordinary plan of 
making a long turning movement to reach the King’s rear, in 
broad daylight and without any attempt to draw the enemy’s 
attention to his other flank, or even to find out what he might 
be doing. How this was defeated, by Frederick moving his 
cavalry round the Janushiigel and attacking the heads of the 
columns before they could form front, is one of the best known 
episodes of military history. The whole ground of these 
manoeuvres, between the ravines, is a nearly fiat tableland. 
The Janushiigel behind which Frederick moved, is no 
*' height ” in the pronounced meaning of that word ; there is 
no hilL; it is merely the highest part of a very gently sloping 
upland, and the lesson to be learnt here is— what very little 
undulation of ground is enough to conceal the movement of- 
troops. 

. Soubise on this occasion showed as little skill in strategy 
as in tactics. The King crossed the Saale at three points, 
Halle, Merseburg and VVeissenfeis, some ten miles apart, the 
river forming here a curve concave toward his enemy. Had 
Soubise therefore held each point of passage with a detach- 
ment and kept his army in a central position somewhat east 
of Miicheln, he could have fallen with overw'helming force on 
the King’s columns aneJ defeated them separately. His allow- 
ing the king to effect a junction, and waiting for him in posi- 
tion was an inexcusable error, and justified Napoleon’s remark 
that he lost his honour as well as his army. 

There is a road from Miicheln to Branderoda parallel to 
and in rear of Soubise’s second position. Turning here to the 
left another road leads down the ravine of the Leihe, and pass- 
ing to the left of F-iossbach village, reascends the plateau 
arid crosses the centre of Frederick’s position straight on the 
Janushiigel. Here there is a fine monument in red stone, 
consisting of a large mural tablet with, in relief, a 


wing 


ed' 
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figure of Victory mounted on a charger and riding over a 
orostrate foe. Above is the following inscription:-— 

^ 2um Gedachtniss des Sieges den Friedrich der Grosse am 
5 November 1757 f'i®*’ b-her dendreifacb starfeeren 
reind erfocht, Errichtet von Friedrich Wilhelm IV 
im Jahre i860, 
above all the Prussian eagle. 

Behind is a small garden and a house. The custodian is a 
fine old Prussian soldier who fought in the wars of 1864,1866 
and 1870-71, and is justly proud to show his medals. 

A few hundred yards further on, on the opposite side of 
the road is another and much smaller monument with an in- 
scription telling us that it was raised on the 23rd October 1813 
by the soldiers of the 3rd Prussian Army corps when passing 
here on the march after the battle of Leipzig. This was to 
replace the original monument, a very small column, erected in 
1766, and destroyed by the French after the battle of Jena. 
This monument must stand on the ground of Seidlitz’s great 
charge. 

The spires of Lvitzen canbe discerned from the janushug- 
el, but the straight way thither through Korbetha is by 
country roads : it is better, on reaching the Wetssenfels — 
Merseburg high road to run to Wetssenfels not more than 
seven miles. Aldfcough not the scene of any great battle 
_ W’eissenfels is ricn in military reminiscences. This is where 
Soubise was with the ' connbined army ’ on the 27th October, 
and whence he retired on the approach of Frederick on the 
sqth, and where the latter crossed the Saale on the 30th 
having overpowered the garrison left behind by Soubise. 

Weissenfels was occupied by Davoust’s Corps three days 
after the battle of Jena, the same day that Bernadette 
captured Halle, twenty miles further down the river. It was 
held by Wallenstein in 1632 and evacuated by him on the 
arrival of the Swedish army at Naumburg, 8 miles furiher up 
ihc river. It was from here that Pappenheim was detached 
horn the Imperial army, a circumstance of high importance, 
itwas in consequence of his learning thrcugh an intercepted 
wUerof this large detachment, that Gustaf Adolf with true 
Nulilary instinct resolved at once to attack Wallenstein who 
had fallen back on Liitzen. It was from the castle of Weissen- 
h'‘s that Colloredo, commanding Wallenstein’s rearguard, 
Ted on the approach of the Swedes on_ the 5th November 
r cannon shots agreed upon as a signal for the assembly 
the army froip their cantonments around Liiizen. It was 
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here too that two days later the King of Sweden’s body 
embalmed and his entrails buried, and here his heart 
handed over to his sorrowing Queen Maria Eleonora 
had hastened down from Erf art on hearing of his death 

At Weissenfels took place in ibi3 the first encou 
between the newly formed French army and the Rus 
cavalry of the advanced guard, and the town was occu 
by Ney on the 29th April. At Weissenfels the hilly cod 
ends and we come out on the great northern plain. F 
Weissenfels to Leipzig is twenty miles and Liitzen 
about halfway. 

Again about halfway to Liitzen we cross the Ripp 
a right bank affluent of the Saale. Here Gnstaf Adolf hai 
force the passage against the opposition of Isolani’s Cr 
on the 5th November 1632, and he was so long dela; 
that on the short autumn day he had not time to at 
Wallenstein as he had hoped to do that afternoon, 
halted therefore ‘North of the stream. Heretooonthe 
May 1813 the Russian advanced guard was met by 
French and driven back on Pegau : in this action Ma 
Bessiferes was killed. 

To see Liitzen field of 1813 we must here leave 
highway and take a country road to Starsiedel 3^ m 
a village which marks the right of the field as viewed f 
the side of the French. Two and-a-half miles further 
come to the Flossgraben which marks 'the left. The Ffe 
graben, which also fringes the battle-field of 1632, is a dl 
connecting the Elster with the Saale in the general dii? 
lion of South-East to North-West, it holds but little watS 

On the hither side are four villages Gross and Kk 
Gorschcn, Rahnaand Kaja, and in and about this quadrilai® 
most of the fighting occurred in the battle of May 2nd, 
These villages were taken and retaken four or six 
during the day. I 

Napoleon was advancing on Leipzig when the corf^ 
Ney was attacked by 70,000 Russians and Prussians 
Wittgenstein and Blucher, who had crossed the Elstef 
Pegau. If they had followed up their first advantage^ 
vigorously they might have gained .a victory before the Ff 
reinforcements could come into action. 

Ney’s four divisions held the four villages just 
tioned; the fifth composed of Germans w^ beyofld.| 
Flossgraben. Ney himself had accompanied Napoleon oflj 
Leipzig road, and had to hasten back to his command. 1 
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i fli Guards had to wheel about and roust have crossed 
r f A-dolf’s battlefield in order to come up as they did in 
Tof Two French corps under ■ Eugene, Kapo- 

\ step son, were at hrlarlcranstadt betw^een Eiitzen and 
■‘.-io-. These contained the remnant of the Grand Army 
retreat from Moscow. One corps marched on and 
*med Lepzig, while the other swung round towards Liitzen. 
"^French atXiitzen w'ere thus re-inf or ced during the battle 
'' bv Marmont’s corps on the right from Rippach, 2nd by 
^ Guard from Lutzen, 3rd by Macdonald’s corps on the left 
" a Markranstadt, and 4th by Bertrand again on the right 
'.-i Rippach. 

The Allies were also re-inforced by their reserves. The 
»-le continued into the night and the Allies drew off next 
' 4 inc^ In this battle the French lost 20,000; the Allies 
6 1,00^ In Ney’s corps the losses amounted to tvventy- 

ic per cent, of its strength. 

This battle field is a vast level plain with no marked 
j.'itures and on ■which the villages became the tactical points, 
h arly two miles south of Gross Gorschen is a_ monument to 
I t Prince of Hessen — Horaburg who fell in the battle, 
i d further %uth is the so-called Monarchenhugel from 
^ ‘ re the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia witnessed 
" - fray. This battle gains additional interest from having 

I \ '■!! fought on those plains already rendered illustrious by 
s ■ death of Gustaf Adolf. In itself it is mostly remarkable 
f ‘be first victory in a new campaign after the disastrous in« 

? *- ‘n «■( Russia, and rvon ■with a new army composed largely 
^ ' '-uig conscripts. The heavy losses incurred by both sides 
»’• of the stiffness of the fight. 

In roach the battlefield of 1632 we can either follow the 
''KLiben, or, take the road from Kaja to Lutzen and pass 
, ^ ‘n'.ii the town. In a corner of the town hall is a statue 
- Adolf and inside are preserved some of the colours 
» * * ^ ^"’^des in the battle. On coming out of the 

I ' * V l-®'pzig high road we find ourselves at once on 

I V, ; the road in fact marks the line of battle, 

I %* .' , ' ^ was drawn up on the left of the road 

I •" his right rested on Lutzen, which he set 

I t V ‘ left on the Flossgraben, a front of 2,50° yards. 
I ^ the wings; the infantry in the centre 

I ^ i there were four of these, besides one 


•a.fS ; there were four of these, besides one 
Tank : the middle square was somewhat 
lluui the two flank squares, and the fourth was 
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in rear of the centre. The Artillery— heavy— was jn two bal 
teries, one in front of the right and one in front of the centc 
The road had a ditch on each side and was held by a doub! 
line of musketeers as an advanced line. It was hoped th' 
Pappenheim, to recall w'hom messengers had been, despatch 
ed to Halle, would come up on the left. ' , 

• Gustaf Adolf was marching on Pegau to effect ajunj; 
tion with the Saxons, wTien as already related the news c 
the detachment of Pappenheim made him decide to fa] 
upon Wallenstein at Liitzen, but he was not able to carry thi 
out, as he had hoped to do, on the 5th. The Swedish arm 
was in movement before 5 o’clock, on the morning of the 6t 
November (O. S.) and marched in order of battle in two lines 
right in front, the cavalry of the right wing leading; the bag 
gage formed a third line. On reaching the village of Rockea,; 
two miles from Liitzen it inclined to the right across tk 
fields, and leaving the Flossgraben to its right and Liitze 
to its left, drew up oblique to the high road and facing jtlj 
enemy; the right extended beyond the Flossgraben whii 
here makes a bend and crosses the highroad two mil 
North-East of Liitzen. 




A thick fog hung over the plain and hid the opposing 
armies from one another. 


The Swedish army was drawn up in two lines, cavalij 
on the flanks, infantry in the centre ; of the latter there viett 
four brigades in ist line, three in 2nd, and one in reserve rtkf: 
Swedish horse, six regiments, formed the right wing 
line under the King’s immediate command. Twenty heavy 
guns were massed in front of the centre ; the light gu®* 
were distributed, firing along the front of each of the foot bh' 
gades. It was ii o’clock when the fog lifted and the battk 
began. In the first attack the Swedes forced the road aw 
captured the enemy’s central battery. The left brigade divef^ 
ed to the left and the gap thus formed was filled by the bea^ 
artillery. Wallenstein had so far copied Swedish tactics aS 
form his cavalry in two lines : when the first was overthro*^;: 
by the Swedish right wing, the second penetrated into a 
•which had opened bet'ween the Swedish right and 
'i his danger brought the King to the centre, and it ’^as-^ 
leading his left cavalry regiments to the charge that he^ ■ 
his death. The fog came down again and the Swedes " 
driven back over the road. 

Eager to avenge their king’s death, the Swedes rerie' 
the assault, now under the command of Duke 
of Weimar. The second attack met with even mof^ 
cess, as both the enem'v’s batteries were taken, but the 
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..-re again driven back, chiefly owing to the arrival of 
s'^poenheira who came up with four regiments of horse 
I 'ptsP.M. and was himself killed. By this time the two 
-•vedish centre brigades had fallen almost to the last man. 

[ he fog still lay thick over the field, but late in the after- 
j.,on the sun shone through, and a third attack was made by 
ije Swedish second line, which for the third time crossed the 
[isd captured the hostile guns and drove the enemy from 
he Wd. Pappenheim’s foot came up but Wallenstein did 
renew the action; he retired northward leaving all his 
I 'illery behind. The numbers engaged were about 20,000 
; ; each side, besides Pappenheim’s 10,000. The killed and 
^ lunded amounted to 6,000 on each side, that is 30 per cent, 
ri those engaged. 

When we hear of unprecedented slaughter of the present 
► ur in Manchurta, it is well to remember the losses in 
i, f.nc of these old battles, all incurred m a single day. 
illicrc have been few harder fought struggles than this grim 
. in the fog, and Liitzen must be classed with Zorndorf, 
tincrsdorf, Eylau, Aspern and Borodino. The casualties in 
' • ' yellow ’ and ‘ blue brigades surpass those of the British 
‘t '.utiin that won the battle of Albuera. 
i Certain c^estions will here suggest themselves to the 
S ■■ht.'iry student. , 

i 1. Why did not Wallenstein form across the high road, 
T' ‘‘‘i.', his enemy’s advance and covering his own line of 
I ‘ftn’ ? 

W’allenstein was a warrior of the old school and preferred 
: “"a:; attack in a strong position. He probably wished to 

asivantage of the road to cover his front, and the town 
. ‘-"‘‘'cn tu protect his right, and he had Halle, wherePap- 

f" was, to his rear. 

by did not Gustaf Adolf fall upon the enemy’s 

e #.'4 lufik . 

! ‘Uust be remembered—- 

^ period flank attacks were not in vogue ; 

t :• somewhat as duels ; one army drew 

:* 4'- s' ft 1*'.'^*'!’ other formed its array in front and paral 
? ; ‘ ^ were ready they set to : (2) that one 

I y? ;.t'r A af Adolf’s northward march was to k 

'>-5, 41' of the territory of his ally the 
i' direction of the high 




Gustaf Adolf wished to effect a junction with the Saxon 
army, and the place agreed upon for this was Grima which 
lies south of east from Liitzen ; by attacking as he did 
Gustaf Adolf covered this point and in event of not succeed- 
ing he could still have fallen back to join the Saxons, and 
obuld hope with their help to resume his forward movement. 

It is to be observed that the Sw'edish heavy artillery was 
mobile enough to occupy the gap between the ‘blue ’and 
' green ’ brigades ; this manoeuvre was repeated on a larger 
scale by Napoleon at Wagraam. 

The most noteworthy lesson of the battle is the advantage 
ol a second line ; \t the attack of the second line in the 
evening that decided the day. The second line was weaker 
than t^e first, and had room thus to take- up and carry on | 
with it what remained of the latter. About the middle of the i 
battle field and just on the south side of the road is Gustaf I 
Adolf’s Memorial, a granite block, the so-called " Schweden- j 
stein ” surmounted by a Gothic canopy. A few years ago, by j 
W'ay of celebrating the tercentenary of his birth, in ques- j 
tionable taste a bier halle was established adjacent to the i 
Memorial. There was something dignified and solemn in the 
simple monument standing alone in a grove of ‘trees on the \ 
^pen plain where the great king met bis death, but this is the | 
^ase no more when the spot becomes a place for " bier trinken | 
und singen ‘ ; 

There sterns little doubt, that the king was killed on the 
north, «.(?., the enemy’s side of the high road. The Swedish i 
historian Geijer says that the true spot where he fell was | 
forty paces away from, the stone and was marked by an acacia 
tree : this tree no longer exists. The village of Meuchen 
where the King’s body was carried after the battle lies behind ; 
the Flossgraben, south-east of Lutzen. Between Lutzen and : 
Leipzig we pass from Prussia into the Kingdom of Saxony. 

The town of, Leipzig has grown very rapidly in late 
years, and with its 400,000 indwellers is fast spreading over 
its surrounding battle fields, which ere long may cease alto* : 
gather to be “ fields.” The great struggle here in 1813, the 
Vblkerschlacht ’’-—that is “ battle of the nations as it is 
termed by the Germans, consisted of four distinct battles, 
fought on three separate days. . On the first day the i6tb ; 
October there were two battles, one to the south and one to j 
the north of Leipzig; in the former, Napoleon with about j 
120,000 men held back 150,000 Russians, Prussians and ; 
Austrians, but his success was marred by the defeat of Mar- ^ 



Witt©rjburg 






!• , I / threaten the French line of retreat. By makins from Lin^ 1 

i' " for the battlefield of the i6th — south side — one can 1 

good idea of the loiv and moist tract that covered the 
■ flank of the French, and after crossing the Pleisse at Kleeb^”' I 

! one is on the right extremity of their line on the first I 

j Schwarzenberg the Austrian commander wanted to commit il * 

main body of the allied armies to this tract between the P]e[s^‘ j 
and the Elster, but the Emperor Alexander refused to do J' i 
He however sent his own troops this 'way, and this attack o' i 
the French right flank drew to that side their reserve, so tha"^ 
Napoleon had no further troops available to improve fi., 
advantage when he had broken the Allied centre south-east &f 
Wachau. 

This battlefield is an open and level plain now under 
cultivation. From Kleeberg a road leads to Wachau and on 
to Liebertwolkowitz ; the French left extended as much as 
twm or three miles beyond this village. The plain to the 
south of Wachau was the scene of the heaviest fighting, and 
also of the cavalry action on the 14th. Further south still 
are the defiles of the Goselbach about Magdeborn which 
Murat withdrew from on the 13th, intending to fall back to 
join Napoleon supposing that it was his intention to operate 
in the country north of Leipzig. At Liebertwolkowitz we are 
on the high road from Leipzig to Grimma, and returning along 
this we come to the centre of the second day’s battle near 
Probstheida. On the way we pass on the left the Schwarzen- 
berg Denismal, and on the right the “ Monarchenhiigel ” 
where the Emperors of Russia and Austria and the King of 
Prussia foregathered after the battle. 

Not far from this in the grounds of the Meusdor- 
gasthofh a tower fay ascending which one gets the best view 
obtjdnable of this day’s battlefield upon which the town is 
fast encroaching. Near Meusdorf was also the station of 
Napoleon and the Old Guard on the 16th. At' Probstheidaf, 
, and about 300 yards oS the road to the west, is the “ Napo- 
ieonstein,” a square block enclosed by a railing and on which 
is an inscription telling us that Napoleon" stood here watchihlg* 
the battle on the 18th October. 

A- few years ago this spot was still In its natural state, 
bat buildings are now rising near it. The ground immedt' 
ately around it is being laid out as a garden. Near this, qo 
the main roat^ Is the Gastkaut NapoliomUm where there is 





itared Leipzig, aiid mcn^h 
:ockent and Eutritzscfer, at 
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museum containing a collection 
letters, pictures, orders and other objects connected 
t only 3.nd its battle but with all Napoleon's 

and times. A little south of the Mapoleonstsin an 
5 ^ense ^.nd massive Memorial of the Voikerschlachi is at 
in course of construction. This huge and heavy 
frowning down on the plain block of the Napoleon- 
will be a htting^figure of a struggle tyhich was the triumph 
brute force over Genius. To the soldier the greater interest 
^,11 ever belong to that simple stone that marks the station of 
j Great Captain, so great that, even after the loss of his 
.fhole army in the snows of Russia, it still required a coalition 
ail the Kings and Emperors of Europe to overcome him. 
Xaken as a whole, Leipzig is in the numbers engaged the 
jjiggest of modern battles ; the total presedt must have exceed- 
g(i half a million ; the killed and wounded were about 90,000, 
There is in modern Leipzig a circular panoroma of the great 
battle, which is quite worth seeing. 

The old walls of Leipzig have been demolished, and only 
a piece remains of the citadel the Pieissenburg at the south- 
west corner. The market place in the middle of the old town 
was the scene of a ceremonial parade after the entry of the 
Allies. After having visited the south, another day can be 
well spent on the north side of Leipzig. Issuing by the Halle 
road to the north-west, after passiftg the suburb of Mockerri, 
we find on the road side a memorial stone which informs us 
that we are already on the ground of Blucher’s victory of the 
i6lh October : we are here at the right of Blucher’s line, and the 
Elster is on our left. Turning to the right and passing a large 
barrack we come out on to the fields. The village of Wieder- 
itzsch, where the Polish troops were fiercely attacked by the 
Russians, is somewhat to our right and marks the centre of 
the French position, and 'that of Lindenthai is to our left, and 
is in rear of the centre of that- of the Russo- Prussiansi 
The lines of both armies extended further north-east to- 
wards Podelwitz, and- thus one battle field overlaps another, 
. and we are carried back from the 19th century to the i yths, 

< V: From Lindenthai it is little more than a mile to Breiten 
Seld, and passing on from there to Podelwitz we find' ourseiveS 
hn the field of Gustaf AdolPs great victory of the Jth- Septem- 
ber 1631. (O.S.) The scene of this was the plain hetweeii 

the villages of Breitenfeld, Podelwitz, Gobschelwtiz,- and 
Seehausen. The Imperial Germaa army* under the- corriJ- 


camp 

that period villages well outside the town. 




I force of Blucher. ' ^ 

I During the 1 7th the Allies -arere re>inforced by over 

I joo.ooo Russians, Austrians and Swedes, the last (together 
I ft-lth some Prussians and Russians) under command of 

I gernadotte now Crown Prince of Sweden and in arms against 

I },;s old master. The second day’s battle on the i8th was 
semi'oircular and concentric : the French who had retreated 
j, nearer Leipaig were concentrated round the town from south 

I [jy east to north, the right on the Elster, the left on the 

I Parthe — which joins the Elster at_ Leipzig — the apex near 

I probstheida and Stottcritz. The Allies were on a concentric 

'] line further out. The third and last day’s battle, on the 

19th, was fought on a much smaller semi*circle just outside 
the town, and was a rear guard action on a large scale to 
I cover the retreat over the Elster and along the Liitzen road. 

; The site of the first day's battle on the south side is 

still out in the country ; that of the second day’s is being fast 

i built over; that of the, third day's is now quite inside the 
I town. 

^ A hundred years ago Leipzig vi’as wholly on the right, the 

east, bank of the Elster. Above the towm this river is joined 
by the Pleisse which flows nearly parallel to it before its 
confluence on the right bank. The Parthe flows in also on the 
right bank, below the town, of which at that period it marked 
the northern limit. For some miles both above and below 
Leipzig, along the river there stretched a broad zone of marsh 
land, and this gave an additional importance to the point of 
passage opposite Leipzig. This marsh land ^ near the town 
has now been drained and forms an extensive green. The 
bridge over the right branch of the Elster (the Alte Elster) 
the premature blowing up of which on the 19th was a disaster 
for the rear portion of the French army left behind on the far 

( side is- now inside the town : a memorial stone reminds us of 
.‘t, and hard by a monument, and a street named after him, 
tccall the memory of Poniatowski who commanded the Polish 
troops- in Napoleon’s Service, and who lost his life here in bis 
Attempt to jump the river. 

Beyond the green is the suburb of Lindenauj this import* 
*nt post was held all through the operations by Bertrand’s 
^rps to secure the retreat. At the “ Kukturm ” in Lindenau 
apoleon restedawhile during the retreat: there is a cafe and 
s^Qen.hem nn-n». » ..nt.... fiahtine’ occurred 


Pf ctr ■ here now and a pillar stating that fighting occurred 
ifith October : this was against an Austnan force 
Giulay < 3 eeac!ied across the Elst«- at Zwenkaa to 



” ■ 

At the approach of Gustaf Adolf with the Swedish and 
^ „ ormles Tillv marched out to meet him and took up a 

tha^Duben road, facing north, a little in ad- 
i of Breitenfeld (left) and Seehausen (right). The 
^ ri r;<os gently as far as this and thus slopes downward 

rfutetach, a. small stream flowing watt. His army 
I, Grayed after the medisevel system still in vogue on the . 
T in a sint^le line of contiguous columns, infantry in 

ST.S 'nndcavAy on the flanfs. The former were in 
*^rr<rnuares pikemen who still wore armour in the middle, , 
^^IfkeLrs outside: each battalion must have been t,ooo ; 

strong. The cavalry were also in masses, ten : 
Sen Md all earned firearms on which they chiefly relied. 
S’itillery, 27 (some say 36) heavy gnns, were placed 
^ ftortof the infantry on the highest ground, and once m 

The'S fore^wS°over 30,000, of which nne-thiid was 
r irtr and occupied a front of about 4,000 yards. Jilly 
SS’ commanded the centre, Furstenberg the right wing- 
horse and Pappenheim the left wing— 5,000 horse. 
IStaf Moif’s forces having crossed the Loberbach formed 
nn fadna Tilly, at a distance of 1,300 or 1,400 yards, between 
Se Ses of Podelwitz and Gobschelwitz. The Swedish 
IrL S the right of the road, was drawn up in two lines 
reserve ; infantry in the centre, six deep, and cavalry 
flanks three deep ; the latter relied on the arnti 
°tj * for attack and for defence had detachments of 

SU betwefn Ihr squadrons. The heavy ar. 111 ^, .2 

S was in front of the left; the light or regimental, 4= 
funs accompanied and moved with the infantry. The 
distance between the two lines was about 300 yj^^s. 

The light mng ist line consisting of the Swedish 
nm-npr was under the immediate command of the king, Baner 
line and Horn on the left with the Continental 
being m an > . ^ service. In the foot the Swedes prop^ 
l^ariS rigMlst She Scottish and Cnnfinental au^; 
Sr fte m Md an^l Ime. The strength of the Swedish 
nSf is variously Stated at 23,000 and 27,000 : the Saxon 

,S,io and ao,ooo. The Saaon army formed a qmte 

a^y on the left of the. road, cavalry on the Hanks, mtantry 
' ■“ nS”taSI t^S'-ari&Uh an a.iW « 

which lasted hoius. Ttoe WM n str^g ^ 



BATTLSi^iiiijucj a. 

^<JoU to avoid this and get the wind on one side, and probably 
jjjso because he found the space between the villages too 
narrow for the - full deployment of his army, drew out the right 
vring io ffof>t of Podelwltz, and swung round half left, so that 

the Swedish line was formed obliquely to that of the 
German army, and, with the Saxons, occupied a front of 
about 4,000 yards. 

Tilly at 3 o’clock moved forward his whole line to the 
attack. Pappenheim’s cavalry, checked in front by the fire of 
the musketeers among the Swedish horse, drew away to the left 
and attacked in flank ; Gustaf Adolf met this by wheeling 
up his second line, and after several efforts the German horse 
were routed and driven headlong from the field. On the other 
flank, at Furstenberg's attack the Saxons turned and fled ; 
their right wing only offered resistance, but under pressure 
of Tilly’s infantry they had to fall back behind the Swedish 
3 iid line. This infantry, in face of the hot artillery and 
musketry fire of the Swedish line, had edged away to its right, 
and following the retirement of the Saxons it continued the 
movement and attacked, together with Pappenheim’s cavalry, 
the left flank of the Swedes. The latter now changed front 
half left, parallel to the road, the and line wheeling into 
line with the ist. At this critical moment, we find the king 
on this flank, and he brought some cavalry across from the 
nghtwihg. 

A stiff and stubborn fight, of line against square, ensued 
along the line of the high* road. The Imperialists had the 
advantage of weight and numbers, the 'Swedes of more rapid 
fire and of light artillery which here did good service. 
Gustaf AdoK returned to his right wing and led the Swedish 
horse to the charge ; captured the whole of Tilly's artillery 
and turned the guns agsunsfhis own troops, raking their line. 
This derided the issue of the battle. Tilly's veterans well 
disciplined and hitherto unconquered fought and died bravely 
hut in vain ; the remnant fled in disorder; four regiments 
only were able to make a last stand at the edge of a small 
wood near fCIeinwiederitzsch. 

The Impenal German army lost m this battle about a 
quarter of its strength in killed and wounded ; the Saxons 
^hout the same ; the Swedes much less. THe prisoner aire 
^Qusly stated and may have been. SiOOO. 

, , This battle, the bonflict of modern iin^uf, and inediaevril 

tactics, marks an epochin militaiy history* With the new 
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tactics of Gustaf Adolf the Swedes had the advantage— 

I st in infantry — extent of.front, and rapidity of fire ; 

and m cavalry — shock in attack, and fire of musketeers 
in defence ; 

3rd in artillery— rapidity of fire, and use of light 
guns ; 

4th in all arms— greater mobility ; 

5th in formation in /a'o lines. 

The German Imperial army was not only defeated but 
destroyed. This is one of the most complete and decisive 
victories in history, and may be compared with Leuthen 
Austerlitz or Jena. After the flight of the Saxons, the Swedes 
were inferior to the enemy, and their position was precarious ; 
their success was due to superior tactics and this victory 
stamps Gustaf Adolf as one of the greatest captains of any 
age. The Swedes called this the ‘ battle of Le ipzig’; this 
name has been appropriated to the mighty conflict of 1S13 
and we know Gustaf Adolf’s victory by the name of ‘ Breit' 
enfeld. Near this village there is a plain monument to 
the bwedwh King, not unlike the Napoleonstein on the other 
side of Leipzig— two similar memorials to the two greatest 
warriors who have shed lustre on her historic plains. This 
monument does not stand absolutely on the field of battle 
but the ground wEere the Swedish army formed up after it. 

the last of the battle fields of the Saale and the 
S- • iireat . high way to the north crossesth is field. 
Right between the villages of Podeiwitz and Gobschelwitz 
It passes the frontier between the present kingdoms of Saxony 
u ■ P^ssia : at crosses the Loberbach by Zscholkau near 
where the Swedish baggage was parked during the battle, 
and furthur on we pass Wolkau on the right, where the 
many camped the night before. It was along this road that 
Napoleon him^if travelled on the 14th and 15th October 1813 

onX^ rfiS followed, the last 

on the lOth and made good their way inta; Lepzi» under 

cover of Dombrowski’s division holding Wie^itzschf* ' 

^ into 

‘he north side of . this town- reminds us that thf> 
]&iig of Sweden and Hector of Smoot ioi^ W 

SStI™ ' At StbS 

twmtyoBe milts further, we cross the Elbe and the road 

itas was the bne of admce of Davoust^s Gorns. and 




^he battlefields of the Saale and the Elster.3„ 

Jj-poleon’s Headquarters after Jena. Wittenberg was reached 
33rd, Potsdam the 24th and Berlin the asth October. 
Potsdam in the Garrison church is the tomb of 
prederick the Great. Napoleon visited this in 1806, and said 
«i [{ he had been alive I should not be here.” In the church 
jre preserved many captured colors, but none so old as Fre. 
derick’s time are extant. 

At Postdaro too is the Mausoleum of another great 
Frederick, the Crown Prince of the War of 1870-7', and of 
jiis Empress, our Princess Royal. Frederick the Great’s 
palace ” Sans Souci ” is kept much as he left it and is shown 
daily to visitors. Potsdam is one of the stations of the 
Prussian Guard Corps. Another is Spandau fourteen miles 
further on. This fortress surrendered to Marshal Lannes 
on the 25th October 1806. Its old fortifications are about 
to be demolished. Spandau is only ten miles from Berlin 
nearly all through streets. Approaching the capital either 
from Spandau, or direct from Postdam, ore must cross the 
Siegei Aliei at the north end of which stands the Column of 
Victory, and one enters the old town by the Brandenhurger 
Thor opening on to the famous chaussee " Unter den Linden " 
at the far end of which is the monument of Frederick the 
Great. Further on near the royal palace is the memorial of 
the war of 1870-71. 

' On the south side of Berlin is the large Tempelhofer Feld 
where the French army drew up at the' end of the wonderful 
campaign of 1806. Tqe advance from Bamberg, including the 
passage of the Thuringer Wald and the battles of Jena and 
Auerstedt, was accomplished in the short space of nineteen 
days. The distance by road is, without any divergence, 260 
roues, about the same as from the Yalu river to Mukden. 
The distance from Jena to Leipzig is little over 50 miles ; to 
’^‘sit all the battlefields, including those round Leipzig, one 
roust travel at least three times as mucli, but where el^ could 
find in to short a space so many places of military interest ? 
is the peculiar privilego of this favoured tract to have 
^cn the scene of the exploits of the three greatest captmns 
w modem times. 11 j 

r Englishmen unaccustomed to much level land at 

, f^®j and whose recent wars have been mostly^ in broken m 
1 17, countries— even- oh the plains of Delhi we tod the 
Ridge ‘-..a strijoW feature of all these fields is then flata^. 

of the battlefirfds of the Continent are open level pla^ 
'*®orofeen by hedges. Gn many German battlefidds we find a 


jaaXHE BATTLEEIIEDS OF THE 


« Gat^enlergr tliat is “ Gallon hill ; this as a rule is 
a*// but merely the highest spot on ground that slopes sq 
slif^htlv that one may have to examine it closety to he sut% 
that slopes at all. Likewise the ' ridge ’ on the field oi Bret. , 
enfeld ts o^y where the ground is highest on a very gently t. 
sWa S The high toads in Germany are good the ,, 
sS cannot be said for. the country roads, and _to visit 
Rossbach and Lutzen fields one must traverse some for bicy. , 
S^rlddeX bad. Living in the country inns a cyclist m 

Germany can da himself on about 5 shillings .a day. In 

SS Xre is a ctaster of small and on pass, 

w frontiers as also passing from one province to 

^f-hpr of Prussia* the traveller finds the kilometre^ stones 
SSgIn thT^poSe dLctipn. If any officer on leave in 
Europe Wishes to mike a cheap 

fee could not.do better than take his bicycle and vest t se 

battlefields oi the Elst®f and the Saate- 





ESSAY FOR THE BURMA iiivisiui'*. 323 
COUNTED INFANTRY TACTICS, IN HILLY AND 

‘ densely-wooded country such as is 
met with in upper BURMA AND THE SHAN: 

STATES. 


Captain U D. MACPKERSON~r-9iST Punjabis. 


To Conquer f Surprise ” 

Tfie British Expedition of 1883 ■ resulted in the annexa* 
lion of Upper Burma and the depositiaa of King Theebaw. 
The Burmese Array,, at the best of times, merely aa 
armed rabble, left leaderless and uncontrolled, disbanded 
itself, taking way tbe arois and equipment supplied fay the late 
King. Large numbers of these armed men, some few from a 
feeling of loyalty and patriotism, more in the hope of loot and 
rapine, formed themselves into guerilla bands. Under the 
leadership of men elected fay themselves, they proceeded to 
various parts of the interior, taking possessioa of the country, 

I ind killing and looting on all sides. 

In order to suppress these dacoit ganfs» small moveable 
Columns of Infantry, sometimes accompanied fay Mountaia 
Artillery, were sent out in every direction and posts were forti- 
in the more important places to serve as bases from which 
they could operate. These columns, hampered as they were 
hy long trains of transport, moved slowly^ and though fre** 
‘i'Jently they came across signs of the enemy in their 
tteighbourhood and even, into actujd contact, the results 
^tained were insignificant in comparison to- the efforts made, 
f'bnkbg parties detailed to rush roand and intercept the 
tnemy, who usually fired on the point of the adviced guard 
*ttd then holted, were occasionally succi^sM in causinga 
casualties, but the actual effect of these few successes 
** ^he suppj-gggj^Qjj of dacoity was really nil. . The fully 
*';’coutred British or Native soldier bad very little chance of 
wmmg up guerilla horn and bred in the jungle, 

consisted of the. scantfest amount; of 
i.ning, bis arms and perhaps two days^ rations, thAt is- to 
Ik * of patmds of untmoked rice tied in a belt rwiad 




Pr9‘ectors^t¥e BriS^^ friendly to their wouId.| 

pitratbg the dacoits with informa°f- averse to pr. 
raeats of the columns. This So mSt' ' mov 

to ensure the friendhness of the dSS^,^^^t orde 

village at some future date, when thefr tfi 

the neighbourhood. A single exam fron 
many occasions will amply - occurred o, 

Commanders had to conte^rf^^ 
haJted\m a village would receive column whe^ 

iJian that a gan^ of dacoits: 1 the he; 5 /i' 

• some fevf miles off b in anm£ 

w:S ^fi '.“^“"tarily furnished and the ^ ^ 

With all despatch ,to the vilko*#;^ n would move nh' 

that the dJcoits M - ™'y '“ find on ^, * 

maW enqmnes it would be found before, c 
he had actually volunteered the inform^-^^® headman, thoug 

whereabouts* had previously sent I 
Boh to let him know that the cobL 
hun. The reason for this extrar>ri^”^" P® to attac 

to fed ouL , The headm^^?°?'"®|‘ ^as not £ 

OTO. or another village, perfectiv ®^Terience in hf 

column fail to captSe the th 

the village ®ove on h 

dacoit leader would seile an onpS;?^^^^ later the 
tbn rf® ® its negKn " i * ^ttackand bum 

tmn.- It was undoubtedly trul if € mforma- 

Staving to excuse - themselwes* that headmen when 

w^as actually present the vilfa^i wa'^ as the cdlmni: 

moment the column moved on^thf?, attack, butt 
ed It, Md returned to bum the vlt^ easily circumver 

the inhabitants, .should they havl"^ f t°rtu 

»f -r ‘ 

to*' moooted SrasmoStSStt'"' *'* ®“l>=nt mxk- 
handicapped hv jungle an*i 


gamely oa throu^Hn ,7 il aaei 

w ttedistCKrts athereisesuSf^^^^^^ The mugh rocky 
caased nmnerous casadfes^amo^t of caW: 

«es,. among the horses from ioo 


VVmN.NG.ESSAV™nTaEBuK«^n,„3,^^^ 

lameness, and being unaccHmatised thev r?*^ 
agamst the hard work like the local ponief a,. 

Infantry .marched The tired colunjJ^ 


3g‘““7 ai^erne loca ponies stand 

Infantry, marched day after .dayfS 
south, east and west, from viila<^e Jii ^ noSE 

through grass, bamboo^ and ciX®’ <^4’ 

s.“,L?,ra- s !"«- 2 


••; weaned they had ornT n , droops 

pintedby thewant of sucqesJ attSt^ '^£ 

spiendid • efforts. A cban4 caml^ f ^heir nuS 

. commanding the head-quarters 5 W 

information that one of^the postf {nrnn^f f ^’^^> 

meat was surrounded and hardpressed detach- 

if the post w'cre to be saved ^ K=.e+-i • ^’^’emhino- 

large number „re Sbf“? << 
the entire relieving party and <5Pni- mounted 

ground at a fair pace despite thf» n ^o'^eringtha 

of opinion &etweenlhe^n‘'^'“^ 

0qsE t^e relieving party arrived 

m. ^>a^goff thedacoits^they hSdlmhS^ 

« pursuit, ^ 

•nt • ■ 





¥':rA^iv' -^'Oi:.' ■.*J’« 


■rise: i'arv.too-'Sinhandy ^ k 'an ''si^ots... ' 

■■■cbiil^ •nfiTcr-^be -ftsrtain -’.'of hitting '■ &.-:fi.yiTig. hgcirfi' rushing' • 

• through the bamboo clamps or snrup., . Buckshot cartTidges 
/%'efe-trieil'in’'t%e;ftopes :bf bsproyirig :tfe ■shooting,, but 'wejg' ■■ 
iauiid ■ equally ir-effectualj , the' pattern made by them being 
■very targe, and the shock oh impact my saaaM except at the 
closest quarters. 

The long rifles tsere too heavy to use from the saddle, 
in pursuit, as they could not be fired with one hand and using 
bo th entail^ i^ttinp go the reins and so losing cantrol of the 
pony. Later Marrini-Henri and Snider carbines were issued 
and found' most satisfactory if. used as rifles at long ranges 
and practically as pistols when close up or hand to hand. 
In pursuit tire, men whenever possihls rode right up alongside 
'the retreating enemy _ and .fired pdi'nt blank ■ with one hand, 
/Reloading caused serious delay 'and reycivers' would ■ no 
doubt have been more effective weapons, but being con- 
. Bidered dangerous weapons in the hands of unskilled men 
•'they were never given Va fair trial 'Sabres were provided as 
•'.an experhnents'but ware soon ■ discarded.; ■; - 'They '"'were "quite ' 
■■ useless 'in the hands' 'of men ■antiaiaed' t&’use-'them and 'Orily r 
proved an impediment to free tnovoTnent, besides adding to 
; 'the '.airfiady' heavy" weight ‘.'Carried by ■ -the ■ ponies, ,■ Regulation 
^/■lances ••’were impossibie weapons-t.? carryin-.toe scrub axvd.fomst 

'.the .o.p.poPiuakk‘S-:^iur«i'smg'^f/en^^ -jr.- ;»5..cb eoiintrr .ie-w- . 

and far -iMStween. On tne open iiowns of the Southern Shari 
■■'"States, however, ■■ the knee or 'father 'a compromra^ bet'ween 
a lance and a spear was found to be invaluable both in attack 
. and pursuit, 

■ '.'.The type'^®! ■.■coEU'lry -In '■whieli -eu'r troops.- 'ha-d . to operate . 
had more influence oir their tactical dispositions and forma- 
tions than the customs and habits in warfare of the enemy 
opposed to them. The operations were carried on in three 
areas, the physical 'features 'of all. of which .-'.are rabsolutely; 
'■distinct. ' >A .■shoxi' ■ "-deBcrif tion- of--:the'se :mea5 ,.is.:nec£5 
make clear the suitability of the foiaiations and manoeuvres 
employed. 

The areas mentioned are 

ffl) The practically rainless area in the districts oj 
Mandalay , Meiktila, Myingyan and Shwebo, wdiere the ground 
is rolling and - rugged ; covered w'ith low scrub jungle, diver* 

; sified occasionally by long stretches of rice fields and other 
cultivation in the valleys. Here and there a fairly high hd* 


I 


Pope 




.'Or :■ :Yankm'tauHg.:.rises::siMitai*.f .iroin ..ihe . 




«lkgs£': .ar.;: 

«if6P5''aad- ■fe-refore -■ifateT • anfl soiaffe , pientifui. : Is w c:. 


2siia.i, 


rough,-. 


ii>c^ ■^■crouriCi covi..: 


with shale ar>d '"kterkc' fthlcli' '’causea aianj casua’ 
gjp0i)g tbfi" ponies and hafscs, more- .especialhr . tfe - 

oneSj "whieh unlike the -Bnxman pony, are not .accustomed 
to going unshod. Every man should carry a set cf spare 
shi^s and a farrier accompany each party going out for any 
\ of time. 


(J) The wet forests on the hill fontmng the natural 
frontier betu^een Burma and the Shan States, such as that 
Iroro Thabeitkyin to Mogok and from Fort Stedraan to 
-Keng'tung. ' These- 'vast 'Tanges 'Cff. hills -extend for many 
fiandreds -of miles in 'parallel 'iines,:'njnrikg North and South- 
"They are' covered -‘mth -dens-er-tr-opical -forests 5 jn, parts,, im,;;-',-' ■ 


■sa'O'ie -even for infantry ' without the aid of pioneers. Ir.. -ifiLs 
region' villages are few '-and-far between, bat water and forage 
are ■ available ■ beyond .all possible -rer|uirements,. From the 


■scarcity '--■■of' ---aihabitaats --.guides -are-hard- .to .obtain and <ehe;' 


obtained 'seldom hno-w... -the. -tracks-, at any -distance -fro-m thei:' 
own villages.. 


• ■(?) The -grass-covered rolling .. -downs such as ih'' 
:--.pl£t€auK-'--'WbiEE:-.esten-d-.i.rom Taungj^ee'.-to -Thamakhan, iro!.’’,- 
■•r-or-.SjedffiST'-’i-io:' •.Sarennes aTid -froTn -.Keng-tan^ '.0 -oy’’ 
'.frontier. 


: Ob these downs 'the ';-going is .as 'nearly' 'perfec,. as 
possible and no forest or jungle impedes movement and 
■■■rcevr. "The :-obstades .'art .of. :i;.he..'"sligl'last, a series of de-'?p 
-T.clkfts --or a long 'Stretch -m swampy xic^ fields at the most. 
Forage and water are to be had everywhere in abund- 
ance. The greatest caution in feeding the ponies must be 
fcsercisEd as surra and anthrax are rife. The gr^s from which 
infection is most to be feared is that cut in jthe neigh- 
-hcmrhtjod -.of where .Banthay -traders axe in the habit 

halting with their mule caravans. Bamboo leaves an 
'Excellent and safe substitute for grass" ( Watson) .should 
always be given when any doubts are mtertained as to the 
sanitary condition of the latter. 


The arms of the enemy were usually of tbs mosi prir;-- 
«ive descriptLa. Idost of tho&f wl,.. 
been soldiers in King Theebawk 
^tmy Were ariaed with flintlock or percussion tower muskets, 
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here and there a leader might be found in possession of a 
double-barrelled rifle or gun and perhaps a revolver. The 
rank and file recruited from the villages were armed with 
the ordinary Burmese fighting dah, some few of them with 
muskets also. 

Paniies, that is to say, sharpened pieces of male bamboo 
of varying lengths from three or four 
Obstacles. inches to as many feet in length, plant- 

pd in the <^round and more or less hidden were the most com- 
mon obstacles met with, they often caused very serious 
wounds and at times the points were dipped m poison. Pits 
covered over with branches of trees and grass to hide them, 
the bottoms of which were stacked with panjies, caused many 
casualties in the Wuntho district. 

The cutting down of bamboo clumps across the line of 
advance to a width of a hundred yards or so was a formid- 
able obstruction and often delayed a column for many hours. 
This form of obstacle must be approached with great caution 
as the enemy are wont to take courage torn their immunity 
from being charged and their own invisibility and often show 
a bold front. The cut down bamboos should not be ap- 
nroached from the front until parties have gone round the 
flanks and driven off the enemy or ascertained that all is clear. 

ffl') The tactics to be employed by the Mounted In- 

'■ ’ fantry, in country such as that oi the 

Tactics. (jfy districts, are simple and effective. 


In the advance of a mixed force of infantry, mounted 
infantry and mountain guns ; the inounted infantry if m 
sufficient strength, should screen the whole front ^d flanks 
S the force, and the rear also if there b the slightest pos- 
sibility of an attack in that direction. The infantry rnaking 
the usual arrangements for their own protection and that of 
the guns. The men should be extended in pairs as widely as is 

comnatible with good inter-communication and the thorough 

searching of all the ground over which they have to pass. 
This screen should be closely supported on ^ 

all the remaining available mounted men and m the centre 



ly infantry. 

This formation is necessary so that in the ev&nt of 
ng the enemy in small • numbers, the 

landy to effect a surround by working round both Aanks or d 
be enemy be in force, by threatening his flanks and giving 
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the advanced guard time to make the necessary dispositions 
for attack or defence. The mounted Infantry must be careful 
not to become so closely engaged as to necessitate changes 
in the dispositions made by the column commander in 
order to extricate them. When the enemy are met with in 
small force the centre should make every effort to hold them 
and not drive them back, until, from the sound of cheering and 
bugles they are informed that the flankers are charging, when 
they should charge too, supported by the infantry. 

Another system is to advance with the mounted Infan- 
try screen divided into groups linked by connecting files. 
This system finds few advocates for its use. The advan- 
tage claimed for it is, that, in the event of being ambushed, 
men in groups have more confidence and are less likely 
to panic and to rush back, bringing no information, than 
men in pairs. 


The disadvantages, however, are so great that they 
far outweigh the one advantage claimed. Experience 
has shewn that men in groups are so confident of 
their safety, that unless supervised to an extent that 
is practically impossible they march without taking any 
proper precautions. They are apt to overlook the reconnoitr- 
ing of places not actually in the direct line of their advance ; 
they move more slowly than pairs, as even a slight obstacle 
delays the whole group, they make a larger target to fire at 
and the connecting files are apt to keep too close to one or 
other of the groups they are supposed to connect and so lose 
touch ; that should a group get ambushed and panic they 
cause far more confusion than only a pair or so. With 
either system, should the enemy *he "met with in small 
numbers, the flankers should show no hesitation nor wait to 
fire, they should work round at the gallop if possible, and 
ride right home using their carbines as pistols at as close 
quarters as they can get to. 


In a rear-guard action, the screen system is equally 
effective. On the pressure becoming unduly heavy in a re- 
tirement, but before they are absolutely involved, the screen 
should retire by alternate sub-sections or files. The sub- 
sections or files retiring first should take up new positions with 
J view to covering the retirement of those remaining in 
ffont. The flanking parties should make every endeavour to 
Ambuscade the enemy when occasion and suitable ground 
offer an opportunity. In jungle warfare these opportunities 
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are not Infrequent. " Hillmen and savages of parts of Africa I 
dwelling in the bush are 'very difficult to meet in open ground. :? 
they stick to their cover obstinately j such antagonists never r 
.give the troops a chance, unless, in hope of loot or excited to - 
it by seeing troops fall back, they rush out carried away by an 
incontrollable impulse.” This extract from Call well’s Small 
Warsapplies equally to Orientals and during a real or pretend- 
ed retirement, flanking parties, if bd boldly and with deter- L : 
mination, will meet with great and immediate success and give ^ 
the enemy a lesson not readily forgotten. 

• Attacks on villages or positions should be carried out on . 4 
roughly the same lines as an advance across country. On 
reaching the vicinity of the enemy, the Mounted Infantry in 
two parts should proceed by circuitous routes to the flanks 
and far-side of the village and guard all the exits, the infantry 
and guns meanwhile approaching as near as possible without 
incurring the risk of being prematurely discovered. As 
soon as the Mounted Infantry are in position, they should 4'! 
by some pre-arranged signal such as a bugle call or by • f:'’ 
opening fire inform the Commander, v?ho will advance on j 
the village (under cover of artillery fire if guns accompany the , 
column) and rush it, without stopping to fire, as soon as the ; 
troops are near enough to charge. i 

Another method is practically the reverse of the above ; 
instead of the mounted infantry surrounding the flanks and .j 
rear of a village so as to cut off the escape of the enemy, they ' ^ 
do so to attack, the main body being disposed of so as to 
ambush the enemy when driven out by the Mounted Infantry. 

To enable this to be done successfully, the enemy must only ‘ 
be in small numbers or the Mounted Infantry in great 
strength. ^ 

{b) In the forest-covered hills such as those forming the 
natural frontier between Burma and the Shan States Mount- 
ed Infantry are useful from the mere fact of their superior 
mobility. When they can be used to surprise the enemy by a ' ; . 
series of rapid marches, to assist a post urgently requiring i 
help or for transmitting information rapidly, they compensate 
fully for the trouble they often cause on the march and when 
halted. Where roads are non-existent and columns have to 
march along jungle hillside tracks in single file, the Mount- | 

ed Infantryman and his pony cause, the perhaps already at- 4 

tenuated column to increase in length. This is a grave 
consideration to the Commander pf the force who has, say, 
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onljr 200, rifles in all to protect, the non-combatants and ^ Iji ' I 
transport, and a large proportion of the Mounted Infantry- - 'llj i 
men are /ro tempore non-combatants as horse-holders. In |P!'i ' 

camp or bivouac the Mounted Infantry ponies take up a 
lot of ground and necessitate the occupation of a larger ji 

area than is sometimes compatible with safety. * **' ■ ''• ' 

The tactical advantages gained from the use of mounted 
infantry in such country are : — ' 

(ij They can reconnoitre to far greater distances than 
inkntry. 

(2) In the event ofa column being at tacked the Mount- 
ed Infantry if handled boldly can, often by sL quick, 
dash past, interpose themselves between the 
enemy and the village to which they belong. 

(3) Where signalling is always difficult and generally 
impossible, they are the only means by which one 
column can send information to another with rapi- 
dity, 

(4) Their superior ability to make a long and rapid march 

to surprise the enemy or to occupy previously 
a position from which the enemy might hold up 
the column, or to succour an outpost. 

The disadvantages are 

(1) The fact that on a narrow hillside path where two 
ponies at most can stand abreast a great many 
men are practically rendered non-combatants 
from having to hold the ponies. A hook on the 
back of the saddle over which the reins of the 
pony in rear can be put frees more men but leaves 
the ponies uncontrolled should they try to stampede 
under fire. It is a choice of two evils and the 
latter is the lesser evil of the two. 

(2) The increased area of ground that has to be oc- 
cupied in camp and bivouac, 

(3) The extra work entailed by having to guard the 
men when out cutting grass. (The guards have 
to be numerous .in dense jungle). 

(4) The guards that have to be furnished when the 
ponies are watering ahd going and returning. 
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(5) The Uabiiity of fire from snipers capsing the pon. 
ies to stampede, more specially at night. In a,t-' 
tacking a. stockade, village or position in the forest' 
the only way is to dismount and rush it. When 
the village is rushed if the enemy at once bolt out 
on the far side they should be fellowed with 
caution; as the hasty retreat may only be a 
device to lure the troops into a trap. In an 
attack or on the defensive in a retirement: 
the ponies must be kept where cover is best. ’ 
Fighting on foot, alone, is possible on the steep 
hillsides. 

(c) The ideal country for the employment of cavalry or 
mounted infantry is on the plateaux of the Southern Shan 
States. The men must be armed, in addition to the carbine 
and bayonet, with a short lance or spear. Wide - extensions 
can and must be made. The country is so open, thajt it is 
nearly always possible for the men to move in a. rough 
serai-circle, with the convexity towards the enemy and 
ali 'mdely. extended so as to range a large area of 
country. In all warfare, attacks by surprise are essential to 
success, in country so open, there is no necessity to employ 
any slow methods if sufficient mounted men are available. 
Experience in past wars has shewn that nothing is so discon- 
certing or harassing to troops, disciplined or otherwise, as a 
series of blows struck within a short period of time, at places 
scattered widely apart. On untrained and undisciplined troops 
the moral effects of a series of rapid blows is incalculable, 
the lack of security at any time becomes insupportable and 
speedily destroys the “ morale ■" of even the bravest savages. 

The tactical disposition of a force consisting of Infantry 
and Mounted Infantry should, when advancing on open ground, 
differ somevvhat from that used in scrub jungle. The infantry 
in the centre should be preceded by infantry scouts in- an ex- 
tended line only. The mounted infantry in two parties oper- 
ating well away to both flanks, each party furnishing its own 
screen to do the scouting. 

The force should take every advantage of cover afforded 
by the undulations of the ground, but keep in touch so as to 
ensure mutual co-operation in the event of coming into contact 
with the enemy. 

. On encountering the enemy, if they are in strength in 
front of the infantry, the infantry advance should be made 
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slowly and every endeavour made to hold the enemy in order 
to give the Mounted Infantry time to take up suitable positions. 
These positions should be such as to allow of effective fire 
being brought to bear on the enemy and such as will allow of 
of an immediate charge being made on the enemy wheit 
broken by the advancing infantry. Such position will be 
equally serviceable should the infantry be repulsed or meet 
with stubborn opposition ; and the mere fact of threatening 
the enemy’s line of retreat will greatly affect the spirit of his 
defence. 

Should, however, the main body of the enemy be found 
opposing one of the flanking parties of Mounted Infantry, 
every endeavour should be made by a feigned retirement to 
draw them in pursuit towards the infantry. The party of 
Mounted Infantry on the reverse flank manoeuvring ‘so as 
to bring a flanking fire on the enemy or equally to takeadvan* 
tage of the enemy getting scattered and-strung out in their 
fancied pursuit to charge them. If troops are skilfully 
handled it is possible so to advance in this type of country 
that the enemy may at first only be aw'are of the presence 
of that party which is in actual contact with them. 

Villages surrounded by swampy rice fields for any distance 
are the roost difficult to surprise. In country such as that 
now under consideration, where rice villages lie in valleys 
between the deeper dips of the dowms, the mounted men 
even if they march off at the same time as the infantry can, 
by keeping along the edge of the downs, reach positions on 
the rear and flanks of the village to be attacked, in time to 
head the enemy off when driven out by the infantry. If such 
a village has to be attacked by Mounted Infantry alone 
the advance should be simultaneous from ail sides, care 
wing taken that the parties all attack at the same time, the 
dumber Threes taking all the ponies to some appointed place, 
the road or path to the village. A small party should 
2ho be detailed to protect the ponies and block the road on 
Ine other side of the village (there is usually only one road 
path running right through). 

I^’jght attacks in the usual acceptance of the term are 
Gtaetai. rarely successful in such country as the 

c jungles and hills of Burma arid the Shan 

l^tes, hut parties of mounted infantry can sometimes make 
coup by marching raj3idly to within two .miles or 
,.®n less of the village to be attacked so as to arrive in the 
^vouac there at dusk. During the night- the usual precau* 
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tioBs should be observed, men remaining accoutred, ^and 
keeping their horses saddled. “ 

Immediately on the first streak of dawn, earlier if the 
going is good enough, the party should .march and procAd 
to the objective as rapidly as possible, the place of the infantry 
support in the centre, used in misted columns, being taken by 
mounted men. 

In a company fifty strong, the dispositions, conformably 
to the nature of the ground to be traversed, should be roughly 
as follows:-— 
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Six pairs for the screen 
Flanking parties, lo men each ... 
Centre party ... 


... 12 men. 


50 men. 


On reaching the immediate vicmity of the village the 
flanking parties should proceed as rapidly as possible to the 
sides and rear of the village, the screen and centre party ad- 
%'ancing on foot with .bayonets fixed, direct on the village itself. 
The advance to be made without noise or firing until close up, 
•when one volley w'iil be -fired and the charge carried right 
home. Larger parties should not fir© but charge at once, as 
stopping to- fire sometimes causes a serious delay and many 
unnecessary casualties. In case of a repulse, a rendeavous 
should be appointed in some conspicuous position, easy to 
reach, but if the Information as to the enemy’s numbers, 
nature of the village and its defences, etc., has been clear and 
correct and the attack dashingly conducted, the chances of a 
repulse are infinitesimal. In pursuit the enemy should not be 
given a moment to rally, the front line of th"e attack should 
push forward to close quarters and the flanking parties make 
every effort to close and even head off the enemy. . j 

Before a surprise march, orders to the village headman 
for a large amount of supplies to be delivered within a certain 
number of days and new'S carefully disseminated that the 
force is going to halt for a •R'eek or so will generally result in ' 
lulling the enemy into a false idea of their security-marching 
a few miles in the opposite direction to the objective is seldom 
labour ■wasted where the enemy’s spies are numerous. 
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A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM BY CAPTAIN |j 

F. W. Ha-wks^ Supply & Transport Corps. 

One may explore that fount of all knowledge, the Encyclo- 
posdia Britannica, in vain for any information regarding the sub- . 
feet of Registration as applied tp the process of_ methodical „ 
selection and record of animals required for Field service, 'i 
Any other form of registration is freely commented on: — : 
ludicial proceedings, land, bills of sale, parliamentary, ei 
hoc genus omne. In order, therefore, to inform those who 
mav^wish to know something of this very important subject, 
and in the hope of awakening the interest of those who have 
not at present noticed its progress, I am induced, to put :• 
forward this brief description of the system and objects of 
remstration in general, as practised in the civilised world at 
lanre, and its application to certain parts of India in ; 
particular. j 

2. Meaning of Registration.~’l\iQ registration of i 
animals for use in war is their actual selection and regular ; 
record in peace, together with the names of their owners and - 
other necessary particulars, so that they may beforthcotning 
with the least difficulty and delay when the emergency arises. 

In most countries in the world registration of animals is 
almost entirely confined to the preparation and maintenance 
of a record regarding horses, but it may be, and, in some 
parts of India, is applied to the selection of any ckss_ of 
animal, suitable for transport purposes, such as pules, ponies, 
bullocks, camels, donkeys, etc., and to inanimate objects 
such as vehicles (carts, ekkas, etc.), or to human beings, such 
as men accustomed to handling animals, for employment 
as drivers, or artificers, or to men w'ith any knowledge of the 
treatment of minor diseases, such as camel-doctors, etc. 

3. Necessity for Registration.~-i:o ga.\xgemih^\ posst- 

ble accuracy the resources in the country to systematize 
purchasing and hiring operations ; to obviate, to the exten 
possible, hardship to the people, by spreading the Requisitions 
of animals over a large area ; to ensure the provision of only 
suitable animals, when required; to localize trams and corp , 
to be raised on mobilisation, and thus facilitate paymen 
to relations of men on service, and the final adjustment 0 ■; 

accounts; to work hand-in-hand W’lth the civil authori 1 i , 
with whose assistance alone can any satisfactory resul ® 
obtained ; these are the principal objects of a regular me 


of registration. 
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4. Difference het-ween Enumeration and Regisiraiton—i^ 
Enumeration is the elder brother of Registration; and is it- s 
self divided into two distinct categories : — the one a mere 
census, a counting of heads simply, without discrimination as 

to suitability, or unsuitability, fits or unfits ; the other, a 
most important preliminary to Registration, consists in the 
formation of a definite decision as to the normal proportion 
of fit to unfit animals in any defined area or district. 

5. A brief allusion to Registration in the principal 
countries in the world will not be out of place. (I take my 
facts from a very able lecture recently delivered in the Royal 
United Service Institution of England, by Major J. Moore, 
Army Veterinary Department.) 

Russia: — The system is first Enumeration, then Regis- 
tration, including classification for the purposes for which the 
animals (horses) are suitable. Their acquisition, w'hen re- 
quired for war, is compulsory, though there is a limit fixed 
to the number taken from each individual owner. 

Germany similarly classifies every horse in the country 
with a view to acquisition on the outbreak of war. 

France extends the system to mules, wagons and carts 
also, and by means of an annual census, maintains an accurate 
register of her resources for war. 

In Austria a quota to be provided from each district on 
mobilisation is fixed in peace. Italy registers and periodically 
inspects, classifies and assesses the value of all horses. In 
japan, the Government, w'hile assisting breeders, reserves to 
itself the right of buying at market prices any horses fit for 
military purposes. 

In England, the payment of a registration fee is resorted 
to, and a reserve of 20,000 horses is held by this means 
to meet the requirements for war. Major Moore, in his lecture, 
advocated the extension of registration throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland to show the classification of horses, as in 
other countries : by means of continual inspection also, eon- 
f^gious diseases could be to some extent subjected to control, 

■f not eradicated altogether. Payment of a retaining fee 
oould be abolished. 

6. To return now to a description of the general system 

of registration as practised in some parts of * India: As- 
‘ PunUh suming that the total requirements of 

Norih-West Frontier any particular class ot _ animal, say 
bullocks or ponies, for instance, are 


considerably less than the country under registration is able . ; 
to provide, the first step is to map out the whole area ia 
circles or districts, and to apportion the animals to be 
acquired for war purposes among minor divisions, sub-circles M 
and villages so as to cause the least inconvenience to the 
people by their withdrawal. These requirements will be 
classified into immediate {vis., on the outbreak of war) and ^ 
subsequent demands ; the latter to supplement, or replace 
casualties in the former. Selection from amongst fit animals I. 
must now commence. This operation, honestly performed, 
ensures absolutely that only animals which are habitually ;; 
employed on work similar to that for which they will be re- - 
quired in war, are taken, e.£'., it obviates the withdrawal of 1 
plough -bullocks for cart work, etc., a thing which would un- 
doubtedly often happen in any hasty collection of animals, and 
which, in the case of an agricultural population, must neces- 
sarily entail much suffering. Registration now proceeds by dif- 
ferent methods. If the class of animal required exists in greater i, 
numbers than necessary to meet all war demands, it is , , 
sufficient to fix a quota from each village towards the provi- .j;, 
sion of the total; if, .cn the other hand, the requisite number >|; 
of animals does not exist in the country, it will be necessary ;■? 
to register every fit animal in order to provide for time of . ; 
need. 

2- Definition of the 13 ar ions methods of registration . — 

The whole aim will be to make as exact arrangements as 
possible beforehand so that owners may know what will 
happen in. w’ar-time, and on what terms they will have to part 
wMth their beasts. An important point, then, is to ensure 
identification of animals, and the simplest way tO' effect this 
is by branding them. But branding being a disadvantage, 
as detracting from the sale value of the animal, it becomes 
necessary to offer some inducement. The quid fro quo. 
offered is exemption from impressment for hire during peace, 
and — an important point— by the definite fixing of the price . 
to be paid when Government requires the animal. This 
price will be the ordinary market value, agreed upon by the 
owner and the Registration Officer previous to branding, which 
may include a certain enhancement, also agreed upon at the 
same time, as compensation for the inconvenience w’hich may 
be caused by the sudden withdrawal of the animal. Under 
a compulsory system of registration, the branding method 
ought to prove a fair success, for it may be explained ^ 
to the owner that, as he will have to give up the animal, t 



«hen required, nolens miens, it is better to agree upon 
rice while he has a voice in the matter than to leave it 7 
L arbitrarily fixed later on. it may be, and has been, argneS ‘ ^ 
t lit the owner of the branded animals has not suffiSen. 
advantage over the possessor of an unbranded one to indurp 
him to allow this means of indentification ; practical trial onlv 
can decide this and should it turn out to be the case, then 
ihe question of inducement will need reconsideration. ’ How- ' 
ever it will not be desirable to make the branding system too 
popular, lest it should interfere with the success of the next 

method. • ^ j 

8. The '* token ” System. This system is to give the owner 
seme object, such 3 s a metal disc, as a sign or “token” 
that his animal has been registered and that it will be allotted 
to a specified unit on mobilisation. The “ token which 
should be of a non-perishable nature, will accordingly show with 
sufficient clearness the unit to which the anirnal will belong ‘ 
its number in the unit, and the Equipping Station of that unit. 
On the way to the latter, the owner will pass through the 
nearest Collecting Centre (previously indicated). Here he 
wiil meet the purchasing or hiring Committee, and receive ' 
a reward for his services, provided he fulfils certain cqnditions, 
to which he has agreed at the time of accepting the token. 
These conditions are in the main as follows 

(1) That the animal shall be allotted to a specified 

unit. 

(2) That the owner will produce the animal, when 

required, for purchase or hire at the discretion 
of the Transport Registration Officer. 

(3) On the production of each animal the owner shall 

receive a reward of Rs. 5, provided that, if the 
animals be hired, the owner is to produce the 
requisite number of attendants. 

(4) That the owner wall not sell or transfer the animal 

without the consent of the Transport Registration 
Officer, and that he wall produce it for inspection 
whenever required to do so, or will satisfy the 
Transport Registration Officer that he has reason- 
able grounds for not producing it. 

In return for this agreement on the part of the owner, the 
fokeu ” animal will not be liable at any time to impressment 
|ur hire, except with the consent and through the agency of 
‘he Transport Registration Officer, 
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ta Ml Kf* noiiced that the effect ol both branding :f 
T” systems Is to allot animals to some particular ' { 
and“tojcen > jj^ised when required; this simplifies Jr; ; 

much wS“ the time for the collection of the 

insitters vc» y % 

animals . _>, animal is one that is neither a branded ; J 

to. An ordinary j quota from any circle, sub- .jj 

■' “n ’rsfnot te obtained in branded and “ token ■■ .. . 

circle or Village, canno from “ ordinary " animals, r 

animals, .the balance consists simply : 

The reearding it in a register which is 

in noting tL i?dse of the fitness of an animal in 

revised annually. i ne Assistant ” (-a native), 

the first instance IS t Officer at his inspections 

but the Transput he considers necessary, will 

which be may _ animals are fit and suitable in every way 
satisfy himself that ^uimal die or be struck off the .t 

for field service. t ,. 

register, for any reasomth^^ registered without delay :--this 

St tetequisite quota from any village bemg forth- 

coming whenever ca e ^ _ Branded animals may j|; 

acqciredby purchase m t 

"”‘t r Tuolt to S 'they hat been allotted. ] 

war for the unit ^ mi,v not be impressed m peace 

“Token” t the^Xransport Registration Officer, 

r„dtaf~.‘ iirut^o'tbith'it “ 

'■'“^titb rabove f 

“tStretS t n. impressed fm^ ' 

collecLn of animals .. 

ate impressment, au circle. 

to the ^ isition of ammals.-hv^l^^\^ may be ; 

cither hired" or ^juVia withlfut'^Srco^nsen’t o" the 

branded it must be ^ ^ uf every class f 

It is usual to arrange for the ju the 

animal except ®: . undesirable to purchase. It is we 

case of camels, w i . ^^jg^test provocation, or on ; 

known that camels will, on the aignte. . 
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provocation at all, die in swarms. This peculiarity is scienti- 
fically always traceable to some form of disease, but it is 
no doubt largely due to the hypochondriac disposition of the 
quadruped, which can with difficulty be induced to take a 
brighter view of life. It has been practically proved however 
that the presence of his owner or his owner’s representative, 
as his attendant, does render him a little less wishful to satisfy 
his craving for eternal rest ; hence the desirability of arrang- 
ing to hire rather than to purchase camels. Hence also the 
insertion of the italicised words in clause 2 of the “ token ” 
agreement, and the necessity for inducing camel owners to 
register under this system. 

13. Hiring and purchasing Committees will usually con- 
sist of the Transport Registration Officer, the purchasing officer, 
the prospective Commandant of the unit under formation, and 
two non-official native gentlemen nominated by the Collector 
of the district, who also appoints the president : three mem- 
bers form a quorum. The president keeps up a record of the 
proceedings, and all disbursements are made in his presence. 

14. There is one very important improvement, which 
might be introduced in Indian registration: this is that the 
registration staff should include Veterinary Officers, and 
a number of trained native veterinary assistants. 1 would 
distribute about three of the former in central positions in the 
country, and would allot one of the latter in peace for each 
unit to be raised in war. The advantages are obvious ; I 
give a few of them — 


(а) The checking of contagious disease, if not its 
actual eradication in time. These diseases are 
unfortunately very prevalent, and the appearance 
of one of them at a critical moment would 
paralyse all arrangements. 

(б) The valuable help rendered to the people of the 
country, who would thus receive a very substantial 
guid pro quo in return for the registration of their 
animals. I would have each veterinary assistant 
continually going round his districts and would 
provide him with instruments and a small stock of 
medicines. I can conceive of nothing more 
calculated to make registration popular. 

The cost would be small, trivial as compared ^with 
*^^sults to Ho nKrainod Sir Denzil Ibbetson, in his 
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13,334,648 Agricultural cattle in the Punjab and 103 non- 
gazetted veterinary officers are employed, or about ^ one to 
every 1 30,000 head of cattle. It cannot be doubted there* 
fore what a boon any extra aid would be. 

1 3, The system, of which the above is an outline, may 
be found laid down at length, and in all the glory of legal 
phraseologv in the Punjab Military Transport Animals Act 
[No. I ofTpos'), to my mind the most enlightened, most 
prooressive piece of legislation produced for years. This 
statement may provoke a smile from those who do not realize 
the importance of the object in view, or who, whether by 
non-comprehension or wilfulness (and I am sorry to say that, 
there are some in the latter category) are inimical to the 
metjiods by which it is to be attained. To the last class I 
say nothing, and I would only remind the others, “ By ignorance 
we know not things necessary; by error we know them 
falsely.” 
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gY RlAjoR R- G. Burton, 94’^H Russell’s Infantry 


The centenary of great events always appears to be 
an opportune .occasion for rppaii: ^ 

A great centenary. history, relating their details and 

their effects. Perhaps it is that the lanse nf ! 


reviewing , 1 , *0 tuat me lapse of a 

hundred years gives ample time for the full development of 
the consequences of events, which are, moreover, more likely 
to appear in their true light _ when the great figures of tbe 
drama have long passed away into the dust, together with the 
passions and struggles of their generation, and when they 
can be viewed dispassionately from the point qf perspective 

lent by time, free from the glamour or ' the shadow cast by 

close proximity. A hundred years ago the ultimate effects 
of the battle of Trafalgar could not possibly be even dimly 
discerned in all their gigantic proportions. Who could have 
foretold that its result, direct or indirect, would be the building 
up of the greatest Empire the world has ever seen, founded 
on the power due to the mastery of the sea? Probably at the 
dose of the year 1805 it was generally considered thtlt 
Trafalgar wms quite eclipsed by the great battle of Austerlitz, 
on hearing of which Piit, already on the brink of the grave* 


hu 


turned the map of Europe to the wall, saying that it would 
not be needed for ten years. 

Napoleon w'as then at the zenith of his power, and it 
seemed as though the sun of Austerlitz, which shone so 
brilliantly upon his arms, were destined to light him to uni- 
vcrsal Empire in the old world. When Napoleon Bonaparte 
^'>2 invasion of Eng. was crowmed Emperor of the French in 
1 S04, he wms at peace with all the world 
‘■xcept Great Britain, for the invasion of which he bad 
usstmbled a numerous and well-equipped army at Boulogne. 

July of that year his troops swore allegiance to the newly- 
•nade Emperor, seated in the iron chair of Dagobert in tire 
)!, ’t vast camp, from whence, in the misty distance, 

discern, in imagination if not in reality those white 
h.'lE oj Albion which marked the goal of his ambitions. 
Boulogne he proceeded to Aachen, the ancient capilai 
Lharlemagne, his predecessor in the Emphe of the West 
thousand years before. Nothing but the humbling of Eng- 
^-ppeared wanting in the triumph of his genius. “ Masters 
Lhannef for twelve hours, we are masters of the world, 
Emperor, and there appears to be little doubt that 
intention to invade England Was real, although raan| 
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historians have averred the contrarv ' 1 , ‘ 

rations for a descent were as ^ v P’^^Pa* 

successful continental war, which accordh Jtn^ carrying on a 
to&n he cloaked nndir hia ite^inXT' 
not the last to entertain ideas as to the feasSfl nf u 
invasion, and in this connection and as thm! 
on the opinions of the Prussian General S the^nf ' 
passage from the work of Count Yorck von Wpri? k 
considerable interest : — “ This nlan shnwQ , ; is of 

height ■’ The idea which i„dX;ht d I'C Sriec'S'' 

correct; it was a putting into nmrtirp vu 

of war, namely ; ■' try to pft your strong point 

space against the enemy’s weak nm'ntQ " w 1 , 

lay in his army and in w'al IngSItTcn^r^^^ 

way that his =lr=ngtrjgtt l?hrtnghtto“t “s’ thrr ! 

demned becanla the execuliofof hVsX“s std to S'* J""’ 

impossible. But if we remembpr ^11 thai- ^ 

Alps and attacking Rome in ItJv ^ crossing the 

salvation ot Europe, for one country at least escaned Nann. 
leon's dommation. I do not share this opinion ’?L slate 

from severely and dSy 

from Napoleon’s tyranny for them to rw ilnff w i J 

Vh a -ote ’pmcdcal tfem 

Gur.ng manner, its own interests in view durino- that time 

Entlai;d"“arth"e f Napobon^lS 

the nn u ^ Strength would on 

would ha? 7 obSn d"“ thereby, and the Continent 

Sr haS Fnif f action, arid on the 

would nnt- L shaken to its very foundations at homci 

whol^r^^i^-^r ® to concentrate, as it did, almost the 

whole colonial possessions of the world in its own hands and. 
the continental powers would now-a-days hav/a iS>m equal ,;: 

■* Napoleon as a Genetal. Published in ipos. H'-'' 
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Whatever intention Napoleon had entertained of invading 
. . ... England was now dispelled. The Grand 

Army of England marcned for the 

Rhine. 


share of them.” This is a plain exposition of Teutonic * 
jealousy of our colonial Empire, and, perhaps owing to the 
same envy, the author makes no mention of Trafalgar in 
his book, as though that naval battle had no influence on the 
course of events on land. . 


The plans of the Emperor received a severe blow in the 
, ^ . death of Latoiiche-Treville, his most 

Movements of the neets. , , t • 1 r t 1 

competent admiralj who was succeeded 
by Villeneuve, an able commander who, however, was timid 
and lacking in enthusiasm. In April 1805 Villeneuve sailed 
for the West Indies, drawing Nelson and the British fleet 
after him, and returning in the following month to European 
waters, whither he was followed by the ships of England. In 
August the French and Spanish fleets were assembled at 
Cadiz, but Villeneuve remained there, unable to fulfil Napo- 
leon’s orders to liberate the Brest squadron, which was block- 
aded by an English fleet. Consequently the plan to sweep 
the channel clear of British ships, and so prepare the passage 
of the French troops to England, completely failed. 


In November 1804 Austria and Russia had signed a 
fensive treaty, and in July 1805 the Austrian army was pre- 
pared for war with the Emperor of the French, whose recent 
coronation at Milan as King of Rome and subsequent ce- 
monstration on the frontier had constituted a menace to 
Austria, War was declared on September 3rd, and an army 
under Mack was concentrated at Ulm to oppose the advance 
of Napoleon, who crossed the Rhine with 200,000 men, and 
passed the Danube on October qih. On the 20th Mack was 
surrounded at Ulm and forced to surrender with all his army 
to the conqueror, who, according to the journal of an Austrian 
officer, “ in the uniform of a common soldier, with a grey coat 
®'oged on the elbows and tails, a slouch hat, tvithout any 
"‘tdge of distinction, on his head, his arms crossed behind the 
and warming himself at a camp fire, conversed with 
'■’'’acity, and made himself agreeable.” Napoleon wrote to 
Josephing....^?* I destroyed the enemy rnerely hy marches. * 


^ . On the 14th November his head-quarters were establish" 

^ Vienna in the 
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We left the allied French and Spanish fleets under Villen* . 

euve at Cadiz, which they reached on 20th j 
e atteo raagar. 1805, whete they w'ere watched 2 

by Collingwood with twenty-six British ships of the line. On i; 
the 14th September 1805 Nelson embarked on board the 3 
Victory at Portsmouth amid the plaudits of his assembled 
fellow'- countrymen, and sailed next morning at 8 A.M. to join 
the fleet off; Cadiz. He reached his destination on September 
s8th at 6 P.M., the day before his 47th birthday, and took 
over command from Collingwood. Villeneuve, meanw'hile, had 
received orders to pass through the Straits of Gibraltar, and 
proceed to Naples with the allied fleet and some vessels he 
was to pick up at Cartagena. Under him was the Spanish 
Admiral Gravina, in command of the fleet of Spain. 

On the 19th October Villeneuve, hearing that Rosily had 
set out to supersede him, and to recall him to France to an- 
swer charges preferred against him by Napoleon, sailed from. 
Cadiz with 33 ships of the line, 5 frigates, and two brigs. 

To oppose this force Nelson had only 27 ships of the line, 
having been obliged to detach some of his vessels to Gibraltar 
for water, but the French ships were ill equipped. Next day 
the British Admiral heard from his frigates, which had been 
on the watch near Cadiz, that the enemy had left port, and 
at daybreak on the 21st his watch descried the allied fleet 
just north of Cape Trafalgar. Villeneuve, retiring somewhat 
in shore, so as to be able to retreat to Cadiz, drew up his fleet 
in two long parallel curved lines, in the form of a crescent, the 
rear covering the intervals in the front line. The day was 
bright and fine ; there was a heavy sw'ell on, while alight 
breeze from the west favoured the British ships, which were 
disposed in two columns to break through the hostile line, one 
of 12 ships, led by Nelson in the Victory, the other of 14 
vessels, Collingwood leading in the Royal Sovereign.* Just 
before noon the famous signal, “ England expects "every man 
to do his duty,” which will thrill the hearts of Englishmen so 
long as the British Empire lasts, was run up to the mast-head 
of the Viciory. A responsive cheer, sure presage of the issue 
of the battle, broke from the whole fleet, and Villeneuve was 
heard to murmur, " ,•■11 is lost !” 

A quartet of an hour later the Royal Sovej-eign,* a mil® 
and-a-half ahead of the Victory, broke the allied line, and 

• One flix!y-four, the 4/V'ea, had separated tQ the northward during the night, ' 

, joined in the battle by passing alone nloiig the enemy's line, much of the time 0"“*^ -j. 
J5rea She belonged, therefor Nelson*s column, and co-operated with it during ^ 
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engaged the enemy, followed by the remainder of Cnii 
^^ood’s column Ten minutes afterwards the ' 

Villeneuve s flagship, opened fire on the Viciorv ^ 
o’clock, having suffered considerably from the mlJ'l 
fire of the French vessels, the British flagship 
twenty feet ot the Bucentaure's stem, raked herefrom 
end with a heavy broadside, and then engaged the 

i" a clos. duel, ifile £ 

were locked together in deadiv 

Kelson and Hardy his captain, walked the quarter^deT^ 

posed to the fire of the French sharpshooters who wSe^l 
tered in the mizzen-top of their ship, only some f 

distant, from whence they kept up a deadW fire S 
British vessel. The British admiral w^as conspicuonrk ° 
two orders that blazed upon his breast, and at\al? n 
he was struck by a shot which inflicted a mortal wm.n?^ 
ing through the left shoulder the luug. and the S ^ 
was earned below, and expired three hours later hT,! r , 

long enough to know that victory was assured. ’ ^ 

While Nelson lay dying the hads of the British coin* 
Victory. the leading ships of w’hich suffered severp- 

^ ly, had broken the French linrt • 

a way for the vessels which followed them. The allied vHf 
ten ships, summoned by Vilieneuve before surrenderit t e 

too late to Ijm 

anyth ng, five stMding to leetvard and live to windward nltiS 
■no of battle. Other British ships came up. and enJli W 

0 clock the battle was at an end, and Gravim .^ 0 ^ (I 
ad.z with eleven ships which were able to effect their escape! 

c on the Belhhle wrote—" Rpfnr,. cm,cnt 

The view of the fi'et aVihL S 
''-hjeef fOT f have formed a beautiful 

^ similar duster of ships. To the northward tk 
•;! making for Cadiz. Tk 

the wlV . “ j tn-coloured ensign still displayed, had burul 
“fid bo»f ^ ^hout a .mile from us, and our tenders 
''ho bofj “ effort to save the brave felloics 

^‘itl fif. gloriously defended her ; but only two hundred ! 
^^Plosion ''P with a tremendous 
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Tn the night a violent storm arose, and contiimed ior 
^ jls Three more of the enemy’s vessels were dashed 
three days. ^ g taken by 

wrecked Villeneuve, broken in spirit, was 
the British ^ destroyed himself in France six months 

'“'■“''The rS^ns 5 tb? 

' olaiid and buried ia Westminster Abbey, while his menu- 
to lofty summit of which he watches over the 

ment. trom tne i much to save, serves to 

destinies of th Ec^P^^ryroen with the patriotism and sense of . 

‘ff twch formed the main motives of his illustrious career.^ 

T^l ex^u^ion of the Due d’Enghien in March 1804 had 
roused the whole of Europe agamst 
Political situation. Napoleon, but only the Tzar, himselt a 
■ -Ac^ had broken off diplomatic relations in con^quence. 
F^'^'^'lmbefthe Emperor Mexander of Russia and Frederick . ^ 
In November th p a treaty at Potsdam, .and, in 

Williani of r modern successor of the latter, had 

tS oretmal friendship ova, the tomb 

sworn a dramati _ l^apoleon’s position was somewhat 

“^’iTs In fmnt o! Mm was AuLia, sufportad by the 
precarious, m uoiu , , British gold ; whi e m his 

^“’^usarLT ^ !ngfed“b, the bre^h oi / 

rear Prussia w ^ ^ French troops, and excited by 

neutrality of Ug.utiful Oueen Louisa. Napoleon s only 
''f ™ hearln “t Scho'tibtunn of the battle of TraMgar 
remark, on hear ^ g^ry^here but the historian Sloane 
was, I cannot • J s 1 ygsulj. of the British victory 

. wa^■lL'^ulc^d\iectim^^ 

Military situation. November, securing 

r , rs krx Ktr n ruse He was himself, however, 

passage of the Danub y ^ ^gneral who retreated 

Ltwifted in his turn by the Russmn genera^^^^^ 

into Moravtaunder uover of „nin Russian army, 

Bagratipn, which hlum _ enou<^h to attack it, entered 

and, thinking he was . „iio„^d Kutu-^off to inake good his 

”'‘ 8 “f':ffec“h 1 s iuS S other Austin anJ 
retreat, and effect "’f jtj . q late and was repulsed* 

Rus sian forces. , had been in a pe.ao»» 
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situation, received large reinforcements, including hk Imperial * 
Guard. The allies had thus some 90,000 men assembled in 
Moravia, and this large force gave such confidence to Alexan- 
der that he urged battle, contrary to the advice of less fiery 
counsellors, who advised him to await the armies of the 
Archduke Ferdinand, who was in Bohemia, and the Archduke 
Charles, who was on his way to Vienna with the army of Italy. 
These two forces amounted to §0,000 men. 

To contend with this hostile array Napoleon had large 
forces, but they w'ere scattered in accordance with the great 
principle he had himself enunciated, “ Separate to live ; 
gather to fight.” They were, however, so disposed that they 
could be rapidly assembled for battle, and they were now 
hurried to the point of concentration near Brunn. Sloane well 
suras up the situation ; — 

“ At first sight it appears as if Napoleon were outnum- 
bered, his detachments scattered, and his communications 
endangered ; and these charges have been brought in order to 
attribute his subsequent success to good fortune alone. But 
a scrutiny of the Emperor’s grand strategy will show that he 
could be perfectly secure. From far and near his well-trained 
but scattered divisions were moving on. Massena had left 
Italy; Ney, having sw'ept the enemy from the Tyrol, was 
coming up ; and all about the southern line divisions w'ere 
moving to guard strategic points, to stop the hurrying 
Austrians, and yet be within' ‘ marching distance.’ With this 
comfortable assurance, the great captain advanced to the 
Moravian capital, and there established his head-quarters on 
the nineteenth. Once again, by his amazing power of 
combination, he had gained the advantage, his troops being 
So disposed that in one day he could call in fifty-four thousand 
men; in two, seventy-five thousand; in four eighty-five 
thousand ; and his line of retreat was secure. If compelled 
to withdraw, he could fail back on Davout, Mortier, and Klein, 
assemble one hundred thousand men, and again make a 
^t^nd. If Kutusoff and Charles should march straight to 
jiennato effect a junction, he could oppose to their combined 
ariiiy of a hundred and sixty-nine thousand troops, a hundred 

seventy- two thousand of his own. The defensive posi- 
•oii of bis foes w'as %'irtually impregnable, but they could not 
,'^'te for attack as swdftly or advantageously as he. His own 
.? cnsive position was less strong, because he had for some 
about and behind him a hostile courtry. What the 
__ therefore, needed was time: what Napoleon wanted 

a battle.” 
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- The village of Austeriitz. stands .-near the high road from 
. Brann- to Olmutz, twelve miles south- 
e atteo us et i a. gast of the former place, on the bank of 

the Littawa river, which flows westward into Lake Satschan. 
Four miles west of Austeriitz, Pratzen stands upon a height, 
and high.ground characterises the intervening country, whilst 
another mile to the rvest the Pratzen plateau falls to the 
Goldbach stream, which flows through marshy ground almost 
due south by the hamlets of Beliowitz, Schlapanitz, Sokolnitz, 
and Telnitz. The Emperor had already examined the ground 
in the vicinity, and on the night of the 30th November he 
bivouacked on the highest point between Brunn and Auster. 
litz, north-west of Schlapanitz, still known as “ Napoleon’s 
Mount.” He had taken up a line with his left beyond 
Schlapanitz, strengthened by the height known to his men 
as " the Santon,” crowned by a spire and fortified by a redoubt 
and eighteen pieces of cannon. 

His right, about Sokolnitz and Telnitz, was weakly held, 
to invite the hostile attack, by Legrand afterwards reinforced 
by Vandamme and Davont. In the centre was Bernadotte, and 
between him and Lannes, who held the left, was the cavalry 
under Murat. Soult was further w'est, and Oudinot covered the 
Emperor’s bivouac with ten battalions ; to the w^est of which 
vpere ten battalions of the guard with forty field pieces, form- 
ing a strong reserve. 


On the 27th November Napoleon became aware that the 
allies w'ere advancing to attack him. He might well have oc- 
cupied the Pratzenberg, with his right on the Littawa stream, 
but he determined to leave this to the enemy, intending to gain ' 
one of those Napoleonic victories which settled campaigns at 
a blow. The enemy, he knew, would weaken his centre to 
attack the French right and so expose bis flank to attack. 
He either divined this intention on their part, or had k from 
a traitor in the Russian camp. 

With the allies wmre the two Emperors, Alexander and 
Francis who, with their 72,000 men, hoped to crush the 
invaders, whose forces they had miscalculated to be only 
50,000, 


On the night of December ist, .Napoleon passed from 
w’atchiire to watchfire received with enthusiastic shouts by 
his soldiers, who illuminated the camp with torches of burn- 
iiig stmw, and who, knowing. the great Captain’s- plan for .the 
morrow, felt confident of victory. 
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'The morning of December and, iRnc tf, c ' 
of Napoleon’s coronation, da^ed cold 

vv foff had ffatbered nv^r f . 


sary of Napoleon’s coronation, dawned lold « 

heavy fog had ptbered over the countrv b A 

veiled the ravines and watercourses U 

valley just bebw Pratzen where Souk’s 'tron^ the 

lines of battalions in column of attack lav in^r’ in two 

ready to seize the plateau above on 

about Telmtz and Sokolnitz, where the ^ficrht rappd^?^^ 

hours with varying fortune. At the sam»^- 

was attacked, but there the enemj made^Sf ® 

Pratzen pUteaufwiT dange‘'rous jfrSf th r™”'’’' "* 
jmck to take -advantage ok PrLSS..*'’' ‘'r«chwe,e 


centre nndi;kStaaoffrvraTh:fS *7= 

On the north the Russian cavalry gained^a^m P^^teau, 
'Tentage, ^but was soon overthrown by a cLr^e n •''^• 

"^ers of Napoleon’s guard The haMiA w^^ cuiras- 

Thealliedarmy was fX in twi ft, - ^ ""’'T ‘decided, 

far back to Austerlitz Xd their ’leh*^ centre and right driven 

closed in on eXy s"t cTt off L 

-eSuXg 7:i 

^uivec Fi « f- French guns, and the hanless 

supniv 'Ipc^ched in the deep water. Baggage 

of artillery, and divisions of ffaS 
t ^'cs p)jt thpir 1 Never was a rout more complete. The 
somp t ^ t 25,000 men and i6oguns. The French 

&Eni^ero7o?dXA"^ wounded. Next morning 

1 ^ ^ relentless pursuit, w’riting to Souk.— 

^eels. personally follow close on the enemy’s 

as anvfh:!^ warfare nothing is done as 

y r^niaips to bo dotic ; no victory is con)|^!$te 
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1 00 an enemy remains in the field... .In the 

Vnn in which we are, there is only one order to be issued^ 

^ Wo inflict as great losses as possible^pon the ei^my, 

_-nve our victory in every way.” On the 4th December 

the Austrian Emperor was received by Napoleon, who im 
posed his own terms for the conclusion of peace. 

Nr> attempt has been made here to relate the battle of 
No attemp ^ysterlitz in detail ;* the main features 

Reflections. only have been indicated. This was the 

ereat Napoleonic battle, which differed from hitherto 
frerofed ideas in the principle that the action may op lost 
n neSed in one part ot the field, while victory is gained 
t anfthet. It is not uninteresting to compare, generally, 
“ome of the main points in which the battles ol a hundred 
vpars ago differed from those of modern times. This differ 
KS iftraceable to the fact that, owing to the great armies 
Soved nowa*days, and to the great range of modern wea 
nons of offence, battles are fought over_ large areas, zni 
wnsequently occupy longer periods of time._ 
they do not differ, but in the application of 

:« a^wide divergence. The direction of armies in battle, owinf 
tn the vast arena, as they were directed by Napoleon, become 
Impossible Tn oir day.^ Napoleon, posted on the heigb 

above Austerlitz, whence with the eye of 

Lrvey the whole limited area of operations and cou d observ 
Sr panorama-like unfolding of events, was himself able t 
controUhe progress of the fight, and direct with unerr n 
iud^ment the measures that brought about the issue of th 
contest. The battle lay in the hollow of his hand, an 
his genius sufficed to secure the victory. But modern cond 
tions of war, ivhere the battle may extend over niariy miles . 
front, demands decentralisation, and far more ® 

of action, and more ability, on the part of subordinates. 

It has often been observed that Napoleon conquered hi 
enemy with inferior forces. Tins is not e^toely corre^ 
Victory, as he himself said, was invariably on the side of 
big battalions. Certainly he be^t his enemies 

with inferior forces, but he was always 

on the point of tactical contact a force supenm^^^^ ^ 

opponent. Separating to live; gathering to fight , the^ t 
concentration on the decisive point; the lightning 


* For details of the battle, is n Af* 

Coiiot Yotek Toil Wattenburg •. and NapoUo», By Colonel Podje, u wiea a 
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itless pursuit, following on dispositions made not merely 
efeat but to destroy the enemy— these were the character** 
s of Napoleon’s generalship. With him victory was not 
;ly a set-back to the enemy ; it meant the fate of Empires 
the fall of dynasties. 

Recent events appear to show that effective pursuit 
sr modern conditions is a more difficult operation than it 
a century ago. Perhaps this is partly due to the facilities 
rded by a line of rail for the removal of the baggage and 
nded from the scene of action. But the carrying capacity 
single line of rail is very limited. There can be little 
bt that the difficulty, experienced in our time, of carrying 
an effectual pursuit is largely due to the containing 
acity of modern arms. A few rifles or guns, strongly 
ted, will hold in check a very large body of men, and a 
bodies of men, thus posted in suitable positions, should 
jle the retreat of a defeated army to be carried out com* 
itively unmolested, and eliminate from such a retreat the 
•ors and the disasters which a Napoleon was enabled to 
ct a hundred years ago. Another factor which has 
sred into the art of war in our time is the strategy of the 
defield. It can no longer be said that strategy ends where 
:ics begin. The field of tactical action extends over 
nany miles of ground as to afford considerable latitude for 
exercise of strategical skill. And in some respects this calls 
concentration in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief. 
• while in one part of the field of battle a portion of the 
ly may be gaining a tactical victory, elsewhere the fortunes 

! 'ar at some decisive point may be turning all their efforts 
laught, and rendering futile such success as they may 
e gained. This we see, on a small scale, at Austerlitz. 
supreme Commander is alone in a position to judge of 
I course of the battle as a whole, for he holds in his hands 
threads that lead to remote and far separated parts of the 
d. So vast is the area of the modern battlefield, that all 
■ great natural obstacles, such as mountains,, rivers, lakes, 
1 forests may enter into its composition, and influence, 
itegically as well as tactically, the issue of the contest, 
is, again, is seen in miniature at Austerlitz, But in our day 
Napoleon cannot control a battle by his mere coup d'ceil. His 
>ordipates must be strategists and tacticians, able to work 
lo his idea. Napoleon's system of concentration produced, 
he himself said, “ generals who were able to wage J^ar on 
■at roads and within the range of the cannon’s mouth ; but 
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they failed, as Grouchy and Ney failed in the Hundred Days, 
when independent strategic action was demanded of thenjl 
At the commencement of this monograph a comparison be. 
tween the effects^ of Trafalgar and of Austerlitz respectively 
has already been indicated. It may be said that the former 
had as much influence upon the decline of Napoleon’s power 
as the latter had upon the meteoric rise in his career which 
culminated a few months lateral the battle of Jena, when the- 
might of Prussia was broken at one blow. But while Auster-. 
lit^exercised only a temporary influence on the fortunes of 
Napoleon and the fate of Europe, the effects of Trafalgar are 
felt even to this day. 

Napoleon took the news of the destruction of his fleet 
with calm philosophy ; but no doubt he realised its full signi- 
ficance, as he had always realised the value oj sea-power, which 
he bad hitherto considered “the principal and constant aim of 
my policy. ” Now he saw that the mastery of the sea had 
slipped from his grasp for ever. Sea-power enabled us to carry 
on the Peninsular War, and thus keep alive that “Spanish ulcei^’', 
which, eating into the vitals of his military strength, contri- 
buted so much to the downfall of Napoleon ; whilst the 
wealth brought across the ocean enabled us to maintain the 
long-sustained struggle that terminated on the field of Waterloo. 
Trafalgar made us masters of the sea, and enabled us to obtain 
and retain those colonies which today add so much to the 
greatness and prosperity of the Empire, and are regarded 
with so much envy by lesser and less fortunate nations. 

Since the day of Trafalgar the fleets of Britain, unchal- 
lenged and unquestioned, have held, the sceptre of the seas, and 
the trade they carry and protect has built up the wealth and 
secured the territory of that Empire on which the sun never 
sets. The effects of Trafalgar wdU last as long as the British 
nation endures. The sun of Austerlitz was soon to sink on 
the bloodstained battle-fields of the Iberian peninsula, to rise 
again for a brief space, shorn of ' much glory, on the snows 
of Russia, and finally to set for ever on the culminating ruin of 
Waterloo, 
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Introduction. ■ 

«*■ •■a 

It is— 

^^les kid dn instructions and acting oh the prin- 

laid down m our tfainihg books and in combined tSn- 

as the iollowing 

phases” somewhat cotapre- 
. appears to include the training of all arms’ from 
^'■'^00^ d? battlefield, an amount of matter which I 

Qiscuss exhaustively in 4,55b words'. 




I have therefore to save space, omitted, almost all refer- 
ence to the training of troops individually and by arms, as 
laid down in the training books of each branch, and I have 
confined myself in the main to a study of_ Ccrmbined 
Training * The principle referred to is given in original for easy 
reference, and as a rule an example from history is quoted 
in support of the contention raised. The examples are care- 
fully selected as it is dangerous to deduce principles from 
isolated cases of success in war. I am averse to too much 
of the active service condition” being introduced into the 
early individual training of our soldiers. I consider that first, 
■whilst inculcating a high standard of self-respecting dis- 
cipline, we should teach individuals, officers and men, how to 
wet the best results out of their weapons, and how to prevent 
the enemy from getting the best results out of bis ; at the 
same time all should be taught how to keep their bodies and 
minds in good trim, the study of ground^ and the manage- 
ment of animals, both in quarters and in the field, being 
also well, ingrained in all. After these preliminary lessons are 
digested " active service conditions ” should be gradually 
introduced, so that having first gained full confidence in 
their weapons and in themselves, the men and young officers 
will be able to derive the full benefit from instruction ■ collec- 
tively and in combination with other arms. 

2. The Manceuvre Battle. . 

The moral effect of the fear of death being absent in 
all our manoeuvre fights, it is essential for us all on those 
occasions, if we would learn and teach true lessons, to stick 
to the teaching of our drill books and of history, which alone, 
added to that experience of war which exists in most units, 
can be relied upon to make our peace training as realistic as 
possible. 

" Should I act in this way if bullets and shells were 
about ” ? is a question which we should frequently ask our- 
selves during peace manceuvring, and if our conscience 
answers “ No,” then our teaching is false and needs to h® 
corrected. 

When all are taught -w'hat to expect in war they will not 
be surprised when the battle comes, and so wdll be well pf®' 
pared to meet it. No amount of good system in peace train- 
ing however can be of any aval, unless we all do our utmost 
“ to play the game.” Training should be constant (with a 


^ Ail quotation*; are made from Combined Training, 1905 
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Joe amount, of leisure, see Army Ojder No. aii ^of ,90^^ 
and progressive, and the system should be continuous, but as 

to the requirements of training, which and thc offi* 

paramount, the soldier’s time will he so cers are annually chan 

F hq,t he has nt his disposal on each 
certain definite period of leisure. This 
d will broken Into for fatigue and 

^ MnsJ parties, except in -circumstances oi ex- 
Optional urgency. 


■gS'^erally, 
should be repeated vear 
by year, care 


j r/ being 

taken to avoid worrying good men with minor details when 
they are sufficiently well drilled m them already; . 

Experience however shows, that after long spells of 
active service or of manceuvres, slovenliness and slackness 
tend to appear in many cases, if matters of detail are not at 
once furbished up. 

3. Combined Training. 

Attack and Defence. 

2. C T Section /, paragraph 2.' 


It is essential, then, except perhaps Mn inotint- 
ainous or forest country, that every force which 
takes the held against an organised enemy should 
!»p composed of the three arms; .that every col- 
umn cf infantry should be accompanied by a pro- 
pofjjon of mounted men and, generally, of guns, 
that artillery should be attached to all large bodies 
of cavalry. 


-In India the distribu. 
tion of the troops, the 
exigencies of climate, 
and the arrangements 

for cavalry and artillery 
practice camps by 
arms, place difficulties 
in the way of teaching commanders, staff, men, and officers 
to work with parties of the other arms as often as they need. 

The French Right or 6th Corps at Gravelotte fought 
v-fthout Engineers or tools ; result, defeat (see Moltke’s Franco- 
Cerman War, pages 49-50)- At St. Privat the German Guard 
■\s tacked without artillery. Result abnormal loss. (Moltke, 
I'ranco-Gennan War, pages 53 and 59). 

At Weissenburg the Germans operated without cavalry— 
‘Result all touch lost (Moltke, Franco-German War, page 13). 
J-nve marched to Kaveripak without (cavalry) protection— 
'^‘■J'ult surprise. (Malleson, Decisive Battles of India, page 
At Hagenau 2 cavalry regiments advanced to recon- 
unsupported by Infantry or Guns — Result “ Held up" 
French. (Clery, page 134). The German cavalry at 
^‘T’onnes forest fared similarly (Moltke, page 70). Yet 
^’^^■lietimes at Manoeuvres, and often in Station Field days, 
,1 or at best two only, are represented (especially in 
,J.' j '^)- But in South Africa many young officers com- 
small mixed columns. 
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A knowledge trajectory o! t^ riBe. 

leaSiog sousA xt-e^nuickfiring field-gun have brought 
SeW povfiW. the ePpUcalion o{ tactics. The 

Sco«»idetable®od,fi^ infantry, provided 

that tbej are Steady eBpa|^ of lead as/fo ^be 

5s fevourable, is ®° in atiy otkef formation than 

^‘^cxtended at wide intervals. The long ^eadly 
B|e^®t^®4«iMutel fire Istbg most powerful factor m battle. 


Except in a close country 
irhere the view is limited, it 
U w trenetallv be easier for the 
to hid^e his dispositions, 

4 ^ effect a surprise, than for 
and so effect ^ jt,e difficulty 

“rr.;si.»I» s™™ ‘f 

detendet ralliei than the .s.ailant. 


L,n\^ ...ww- of 

horizontal fire 
an the assail, 
ants at any 

rke. Yet urn- 

pires permit, 

tone of this uonzoiiuh* - ■ and SOtpe 

a nractise formations at peace training, wUhin the zone- 
officers prac ™.i,ich in war would be impossible. 

rfhQrizontal |^. whic^ ^ 

g. CT Section 4. P Colenso ^shows that de- 
fenders can surprise the assail- 
ants, w'hose difficulties in recpn- 

naisknce are great (even when time 
for it exists). But our conventional 
^'T"",r4h«tran the assailant, schcmes and Special ideas some- 
tt'rivrSore information at manceovres than, one ever . 
rimes g _ Arain scouts and patrols at training, un- - 

?!f^?i^ible ways, were bullets about, and m a , proxirpity . 

imposible on service. Manoeuvre tactics or ^ 
to the enemy, imp ^ ^b’^ct is to tram the 

.s,;. ='?..3,s 

n W— s S'* 

SlSnTand creep forward to a vantage point as frequently 

„S they ^ f^ragrafh y.-At Woerth the French 

4, 6 :>ec 4 y P ,3 counterstrokes, 11 of 

On theolher hand, in order to back the German firing 

line. (Official account). Stoessel at 
Kinchau (heights of Suchiatun) 
and SassuUtch at the Yalu failed, 
lareely through lack of counter- 
stroke (Gilbert, page 23b. 

1 . Journal, India, July 1904V. Our 
assaults at manoeuvres are seldo 

" called upon to meet counter-attacK > 

BrcaVse the Boers at Magersfontein Spion-kop 
lacked the discipline and mitiatlve to follow “P ‘'’“J'" t„fe 
^th counterstroke, yve most not assume ‘I;”' 
rnemies will be as kind. In peace tra.n.ng, then, counter 


On tne omer 

vi\n a decisive victory, 

hi enemy, the*' defender at sonie 
time or other, must leave his 
position and attack. But the time, 
if not the place, of the counter- 
attack, must depend on the ad- 
versary’s movement ; and a tew 
minutes too soon or too late may 
make all the differeoce between 
success and failure. Nor will there 
be much leisure tor the long prelt- 
minaries. 
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okes should be frequently not only planned but vigorously 
j'livered, so as to give the inen and officers of the assailants 
real lessor, by having suddenly to take steps to defend 
themselves apd their comrades, against the partial surprise 
the moral as well as the physical blow pf a ‘‘ strong 
timely energetic counter-attack.” 

i.QT Section 8 , paragraph a— T raining fights often con- 
• sist of the attack and defence of a 
position X— Y. The attack fails or 
succeeds, the bugle sounds, and all 
is over. ' But in war often a series 
of attacks are made, nor are all 
successful. Oka’s infantry at Liau- 
Yang made 8 unsuccessful assaults 
in 5 consecutive days (Weekly 
Times Correspondent, September 
16th, 1904, page 59^)- At Woerth 
the German Xlth Corps ^ carried 
5 successive tactical objectives, 
AlbrectsKauserhof, the south edge 
of the Niederwald, the Coppice, 
Elsassnausen, and Froeschwiller. 
(Official Account). {See also Com- 
bined Training, SecHm ii, paragraph 2). 

Hence I advocate leaving it sometimes to the leaders 
A) a ruk, the first objective wiU at training to caTrv on as the 

situation dictates not contenting 
themselves with one success only. 
It should also be left to them when 
to stop fighting (or to try to do so) 
and to make arrangements for the 
ensuing march or halt as happens 
in war when the enemy, not the 
Umpire, is the important factor. 

V CTSecHmS.p-r-^groPki.-Thj. “‘fiViS’ 

'THe advance of an attacking: Yang advanced With DU t tirU g, 

should always be covered by cOVCrcd bv thc fite irom toCir 

he fire of other troops, infantry _ f\Veya\r]v Times CoTTes-’ 

1' as artuiery. Not only suppotts (Weekly iimes oorres 

commander make ar- nnndent. Septcnibet lOto, 

In ^ Had the "Furks been 

tnkial dispositions, and also page, $ 9 $^ ^ j 

pfogfess of the engage- hent dowH behind their par^cts 
leaders of all ranks, . ^ ’ ’aolr f* Ppdnilbt the RuS* 

.IT; and groups, must at Jamg Bair t 

stages g would have won xt» (See De- 

l^ce of Plovna, ond Battle, Herbert, 


a’ 

The difficulty of reconnafssance, 
strength of the defence against 

frthe wide front occnpied by a 
a,t-nding force, of developing 
fljnk attacfes. will make the fight 

(ot each locality long and ex- 
hjnsting j and it will, as a rule, 
be necessary for the troops to 
secuTe one point of vantage before 
they attack the next. The attack, 
toof of each locality will require a 
Urge number ot men and guns ; 
,„d the whole force, before it 
attacks the main position, may be 
employed in mastering some 
im^rtant point which lies outside 
it. Thi|s the battle, more often 
than not, will resolve itself into a 
•erlei of distinct engagements, 
each raging round a ditiefent 
locality, and each protracted over 
many hours 


be the locality, or localities, which 
liicilitate the concentration of 
superior force and the develop- 
ment of an effective fire against 
11'*^ most vulnerable part of the 
position. When these localities 
have been seized, strengthened 
*^Ua!nst counter«attack, and the 
ground beyond carefully recon- 
'i'^itred, the position itself will be 
aUacked ; and the objective will 
be tint point which the com- 
ft ander intends to assault and 
occupy. 



7 . C T Section lo. 

Time spent in recon^a-issance 
i*; seldom wasted ; and unless the 
situation imperatively 
instant action, a commanfiet 
should never commit h's 
action until he has made ^ P 
sonal survey ot the ground helore 

him 
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,Qn On asnd lanuary igos, Transvaal, the first 

Sou to Ain ) § ectKilitv nf cyettio^ oo without it j but so 

mucMsSIgno edTn paL iraWng that the racmt circular 
SiS makftor Tactical Traiaing did nd even enenhen ,1. 

paragraph ^.-Magersfontein and 
Colenso show the results of ineffici- « 
ent reconnaissance. Oku before 
Kinchau reconnoitred with officers 
only, for five days —and ■ won 
(Gilbert, page, 234 , U. S. I. Journal, 

, India,Julyi 904 -) D'^esmanceuvre 

■ Wnvrs: take five hours ? or even say, fifty 

reconnissance always taKe me 

minutes ? ' , .i 

S.CT Seci:niO. “SraRe|' ^ 

.Mrcng/ynents =honia ^gnt picquet near Rens- 

burg shows result of not - 
knowing enemy’s move* 
ments ; you hold out 

too long and get cut off. 

quaiters. ' ^ , continuous observation of the enemy 

Sfaction are seldom seen, say in ^ tactical fitness eaam.- 
nation. 

shows the 
result of 
the staff’s 
omissi o n 
to arrange 
for inter- 
change of 
infor m a * 
tion dut' 

• ing ^ 

fig h t . 

Umpi r e s 


with the commanders 

ssv.°2»i ""*• 

quarters 


C T Section io, paragraph 7 .— -Spionkop 


and all 
3pbs 2 , 


c e. 1- in*,Ttnrtance throughout an action^ that all arms, 

\odiesoiuocip5;shoold it.tetchanseinioty.s-.ion (S. 5°. 

arrangements shout sbouid be employed. In every command 

1 on!l1imp1e of '=oUecting and U^.smtoog miormot.on should 

be established, and ofnce'r, non-commissioned 

It should the 

officer, andman^ujUg ^ j? superior, to his subord,- 

enemy IS neat, to Wtn sa t 33 n,ay 

nate s, and to nmgbb . 1,5 should do e^n though he may th.nk the 

° ready has the inlotmation. as safe concius.ons can 

octson concerned ^l'•eaay^^.^__^,^_^ different persons and 
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10 . CT Section 24^ paragraph 5 .— The British_ Succes 
In aefensive operations, the con- at Waterloo sho«'S the SllCceqi! 


111 deicn&jv^ j — 

-Lment o{ eoops, guns and 

fer ? reate^t importance. defensive. Blucher’s defeat at Lip*'*^ | 
'C.'‘?rS™>».r".“C ‘ of „eglS I 

d into “ rash *nd premature ing concealment. The' fights ] 

*t„cV-,or he may even be exposed Tugela also pTOve the aovantv ” i 

f. tivA aemoralizatioo o! a coin- r ° i V v i 

surprise. No situaHon is so ot , conccalment to the defend i 

crilicalfft an Bttarking ioTce as the disadvantage of eXDnciiJ i 

-ben It moves against a position . . ■ j , . ,, '^^POSUre 

btPeved to be unoccupied,' and tacticaily and Strategically, to the 
finds itself suddenly assailed at attack. Surprise is now a uowprfui 

short range by heavy fire. It may . ^ * powertul 

be unable either to advance or to WCapon OI tnf=i detender. Yet at 

training, not only do we allow haw- 
kers, led horses, dhoolies, and range-finders, to “ give away” 
positions in man]' cases, but Umpires are sometimes so thought- 
less that it has been necessary at home, to regulate theh 
collecting or pointing and observing w'here harm, can be done, 

Troops too, must be made to study background in 
peace, so that both in works and in the open they can give 
jheir opponents the concealed objective 'which they will have 
in war. 

11, € T Section 24, paragraph False fronts and 

The enemy may be misled, and his reconnoitring false flanks are USefo! 
parfies embarrassed, by means of detached par- rjj-ar. The Boer bogus 
ties, J>reierably of mounted troops, sent out to . 1 j i 

occupy temporary positions, either in front or ttenCuCSj an d the 

^“Venchments. If these Japanese naval shelling 

G^tAchments are well handled it may be very 1 n • • 

•flifticijlt for the hostile patrols to ascertain the tDi SnSIB KUSSISII pOSi" 

rnd'M.Tir’I-n^m'' f the battle position ; tions on the Liatung 

and th^ir commander may be induced to fatigue d * i 
h i Iroops by an attack On ground held merely as a GHinSUltlj 3.r6 CcLS€S Itl 

Drai books k 

J'tMIery ni ay often be advantageously employed HOt SEy WnEt yOU 
'■’Mhis purpose. tn do.” vi^t . 


concealing dispositions on th 


U this principle is caieiUDy od- 
itfvcd, the enemy may be betray-- 
A into a and premature 

stiack,or he may even be exposed 
to the demoralization of a coin- 
olete surprise. No situafion is so 
criticaMt*r an attarking force ^ as 
when It moves against a position* 
believed to be unoccupied,' and 
dfirW itself suddenly sssaikd at 
short range by heavy fire. It may 
te unable either to advance or to 


parties embarrassed, by means of detached par- The BoeP boPUS i 

ties, preferably of mounted troops, sent out to . 1 J 1 I 

orcupy temporary positions, either in front or ttenCuCSj an d thc 1 

entrenchments. If these Japanese naval shellins ' 

G<*t«chments are well handled it may be very 1 n • • ^ 

difticult for the hostile patrols to ascertain the tDi SnEIIl KUSSIEII pOSi* 

rnd'M.Tir’I-n^™'' f the battle position ; tions on the Liatung 

and th^ir commander may be induced to fatigue d * i 

h i Iroops by an attack On ground held merely as a GHinSUlEj EfC CES6S lU 

D'i» ■!« 

J'tMIery may often be advantageously employed HOt SEy WnSt yOU 816 

“ not to do.” yet, at 
reace manceuvres, leaders seldom try new or original methods, 
apparently from fear of the directors. Thus troops lose much ' 
the ” unexpected ” in their training, which to make it true 
‘f vvar, should be there, for the only normal thing in war is, 
»’^at all is abnormal. 

* 2 . C T Section 24, paragraph S.-—^srgm shows that 
_ ''"'B afimitc I j the tribesmen measure 

from $00 yards up- , 1 *1 

filUf/} ^ Slid the tn'Ops made r3.ng6S Eod 01ErK tildtH* 

fc i y acquainted with the distances.' , Manoeuvre Umpires 

^ debit defenders for the lack of this precaution. 
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— -tntrencritnenis, 

e«t deceive the hostile re- 

^38“''* *'’Jriou. especUUy »t ed SO as to d here too 

““'’SmairaUoi byth. 

,oiaai«»5®^* , t«wtiifps ttfere hot.n tna ^ ^ receive 

Voani a.d few ^„g this ^dy " ^4 „ffl. 

% «& tbe necessities of w ^ „ 

‘^enUyTTe'W^ 

V, f-oi^ef Uomfite isas^Tedi . the flatlks, 


«»' T mountea looa 

flanuo! the shotfa always he of tOOUntfed ® . 

Sr& 92 rHS^Sfe 0 S catedirof Com. 

.e« 
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^S. C T Section S^^P^^^Sraph 

S^'cSerstfoke 

W%iXem"^o™e«mes iccar^The counter- Watedod. and 

breaking ^5 Lssibte, in the form of a surp^e- nf.vnn-?hlre 

•ttacU should comc.i V and the UeVOnSnite 

It should he cameij undcrstaoa that they }Q^;a.l COUnterStTOke 

f<isotut5C>^» ,1 «t\Ul the last reserve Has been thrown oni 

;tst Ptess at Waggon Hill 

l"' dbe coveted by all the artillery available, r ,n 

peace ve should 

“Tl't'SS.it teach our meaand 

. officers to practise 

inlantry» and com „hich are the special duly °i “at- all man* 

ceuvres”, but in 
my service 1 have 

threaten imperative. In such cases, the oulv SCCn OUe 'gen* 

eraland two local 
delivered.at, train- 

;S“; tri to war renuire- 

tountercharge, "hiah « wles^wUl be sounded, and should COTHin 
tr uv.es, the men «iH chaer, bugles wit ceverelv Otl neglect 

the pipes tvill be played. Seveieiy ui & 

;lBUrri“recrnt3’‘”pS^^ ^ ,0UtS1avLable to 

coooterstrokesWd always 

, 7 . Cra-^drdonjp, „,ar artifi- 

U obstacles are encountered, obstacleS ate enCOUTltered OU*- 

ZZX:^T "" • ’“■ ring nigS operations. Mbara shows 

.1.0 same, but with daylight. British u»ops ” 
il ever, pmetise “ clearing a passage through obstacles 

ftre by day or night ” but both are true to v/ar. 



i8. CT Section 20 paragraph i. 

It IS of tbe greatest importance that all ground 
gained should be secured, and if necessary, the com- 
munications improved. It is impracticable, how* 
ever, to construct entrenchments under heavy 
fire; entrenching, therefore, as a general rule must 
be confined, in open country, to the hours of dark* 
ness exc^pt wheh the main position haa been 
captured, and a strong counter-attack may be 
expected. In close country, however, where the 
fighting takes place among woods and hedgerows, 
and in country where loose rocks are available, 
existing means of protection from fire may be 
improved, even in daylight, without excessive risk, 
Buildings wrested from the enemy, or lying within 
the zone of longrange fire, should, when suitable 
and well situated for the purpose, be hastily 
fortified to serve as rallying points. Entrenching 
tools, therefore, and, if possible, parties of engi- 
neers should always be within reach uf troops 
attecking. 


—Kincaid’s Engineers at 

Paardeburg proved the 
good of making en- 
trenchments at night in 
an attack. 

The first Majuba 
shows the result of the 
omission of this work. 
We seldom practise this 
night entrenching in 
peace yet its importance 
is great, and the diffi- 
culty of judging where 
to make and how to 


attficVing. ^ trace your works so that 

they may be of use at daylight is greater. 

ORDERS, {and instructions). 


19. C T Section 42 paragraph 2 . — Inkerman Gravelotte 

It will often Kippen that local and Spionkop tcach the next to im- 

circumstances, impossible to fore- possibility of givlug ordsrs tO trOOpS 
see, miy render the precise ex&cu- j c> , .x T 

tion of the orders given to sabor- When once launched to the attack, 
dinate leaders not only unsuitable In peace Condition fightS WC Still glvC 

when it is impossible, as must SUDOrdinEtCS tOO HlSiny anCi tOO 

often le the case to issue more frequent Orders, with the result that 

than very general instructions, the . 

gttainuient of the object aimed at they ITllSS them OH actlVe SCrVlce, 

must beieft to the initiative and and SO they becomc lo-st ” and 
inteUigsnce of these leaders. i ,, . , 

Decentralisation of command, lOSe initiative, All yOU Can dO 

and a full tecogn tion of the res* Jn War, aS a tule, is tO gfivc ‘‘ £Ood 

pons" mtiei of sub.'jrdin.'ites in , ^ ^ 

action are : thus absolutely neces- OrClers Or instructions DOfore tllO 

men are launched^’ and after that 
influence the fight by the ** skilful handling of your Reserves 
as Von Werder did on the Lisaine, and as Bazaine at Grave* 
lotte^and Sassulitch at the Yalu did not.*. See also C T 
Section 12, paragraph 4 ‘-*-.-Dry nursing non-commissioned 

A commander can only exercise officCrs and yOUng[ officers atman- 
a direct influence on his command ^ ‘ t ‘JAt- 

80 long as he retains at his disposal OCUVrCS IS ail eiFOr, I CpHSidCr, 

a portion of his force with which however, that we Ought constantly 

to meet the varying contingencies 4-... ^ j 5* • ' 

of an engagement, If he keeps in Study and practise, 111 peaCO, 

his own bands a strong reserve, he how bcst tO OUSS OrdcrS and infof' 

wiii have it in his power to take r ‘r , , i r m 

instant adv.intage of any mistake mutlon irom front tO fCar and 

the eneiriy may commit, to tos- flank to flank in actlon, as far as 

tore the battle should the leading .1 t <3 

troops meet with a s.:iriou8 check^ ^hc Situation permits ; but as ^ 

to meet a counterMttacfc in force. man CanilOt TUn aboUt 111 the shooty 
ofj in case Of need, to provide the - v . - . , , 

additional strength required to iinC in WaV, UnipirCS SnOUi 

of those signalle’^® 
uld not. 


A commander can only exercise 
a direct influence on his command 
80 long as he retains at his disposal 
a portion of his force with which 
to meet the varying contingencies 
of an engagement, If he keeps in 
his own hands a strong reserve, he 
will have it in his power to take 
instant advantage of any mistake 
the enemy may commit, to res- 
tore the battle should the leading 
troops meet with a serious check, 
to meet a counter-.ittacfc in force, 
ofjincase of need, to provide the 
additional . strength required to 
drive the attack home. 
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Winning Essay-Madras Command, mo; -r 
Information and reconnaissance, 

20. C T Section 50 paragraphs 2 and 4, and r r p ♦' 
fton 51, p<^^o,S'*'^ph 2, — Our Embassy guard at Pekb 

Ample intelligence is so important that methodical and Called 

complete arrangements should be made to obtain it. Nothins' ^-SCOrt in Thlk^^t. 
should be lefrto chance. All available means should . I nibet, 


COmpiclCT at Sill 

sioulci be left to chance, 

cmplojfcd. In every command some simple method of 
collecting and transmitting- information should be established 
and constantly practised in peace. 

It should be’ the constant aim of every officer 
missioned officer, and man, during a campaign, especiaFv in 
action and when the enemy is near, to furnish to hi ^im ml 
,!;ate superior, to his subordinates, and to neiffhboK^nJ 
bodies ot troops, such information as may be of valn^tf 
them. This he should do even though 4 may think ti e 
|.er.son concerned already has the information, as safe com 
elusions can often be drarvn only by collating reports from 
different persons and places. ^ ^ ^ 

^ Ail soldiers also should be practised in peace in obtainiacr 
mformation, and .n reporting it both verbally and in 
The clearness of the instructions they receive is a motJlr of 
iirst importance. They should generally be told (he poTatf 
on which information is specially required bu* hard i- 

rules as to the amount of informatiorthat is to b“ sent Ind 
regarding the method of obtaining it should be avoided 

and ‘Sl' '4 T"' 


20. C T Section ^2, 


he following points should be 

Wf-nN guns, entrench- 

reserves, where his 
f T 01, suitable positions 

whe^ .guns and infantry, 
cover the 

he biouX nun 

The en?m •° ‘h® enemy, 

'•ficc-t T-'’ ® '”°''ements and the 
f'Wly ren °“i ’"“^t be 

®'“l When def^ °v’ attack 

“ uefendiDg a position. 

’^‘^Ported upon ” at the 0 


paragraph 5 -In war the positions of 
the enemy s guns are hard to locate, 
the positions of their reserves and 
entrenchments too being difficult to 
report_ upon, correctly. (Mager- 
s ontein.) At manoeuvres this infor* 
pation IS seldom looked upon as 
important. Positions for delivering 
covering fire, the effect of fire, and 
the enemy’s movements durincr an 
action, are not as a rule “f?eely 
ordinary field day. ’ 


those theatres, 
can hardly fc' 
held to havepos- 
sessed those ar- 
rangements for 
collecting and 
h’ansinitting i,,.. 
formation advo* 
Gated in combi- 
ned training, and 
disaster nearly 
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22 C T Section 55, paragraph g and C T Section 

j, and <? — In Somaliland this year, touch of the 
paragraphs 2 3- was lost after his defeat 

Asarnie/.tisanjpot^^^^^^^ General Egerton, probably be- 
to “ga^n cause the force had no proper 

ffrcamstancesof thacase. Rawalpindi Manoeuvres last 

.""‘‘'LaTasonsforwUhhordfng scason, the southem cavalry lost 
there _ar _ _ the toucb of the northern ap- 

parently, on the last two days. In 
our peace training we do not I think 
make “ each man in a patrol know 
the object ” as we should, nor do we 
practise patrol leaders in “ shifting 
their positions at night ” for safety’s 
sake as often as the Boers taught 
us to be necessary. 


rtfinformation. should know the 
nhiect o£ the mission, so that >t 
S attained even if the 
leader is cut off. 

’ To see without being seen is 
the essence of good reconnaissance 
work, and this rule must be cons- 
un ti borne in mind by scouts and 
f.Au The smaller the recon- 
Sing body, the greater the 
for secrecy and mobility. 
rpstroUesting It night will best 
fnLre its safety by shifting its 
position after dark. 

Marches. , 

33. CT Section S 9 . faragnph 3, 

■ ,, and Section ,eS paragraph 

ria prove that our army - 
can march well. 

Our manoeuvre marches 
are sufficiently like war 
marches as a rule, some 
being even too much so, 
as at Rawalpindi last year, 
where the operations had 
to " mark time” beca.use 
the animals were “ worked 
to a halt”. What we need 
is to work our animals and 
to care for them, so that m 
war they will keep an 
going. It is unsound to 
overdo animals at 
ttaining. Lord Robert 

them than is aD 30 iui«y sorndtimes caused moun 

men and Artillery in South Africa to .°^„^°f 4 e%rere 

would be true to ” service conditions if ount 

more common at manceuvres. Orderlies too should dismoun 

when not travelling. 


When troops are marching with 
btinsin'' the enemy to an immediate . 

mint tactical considerations must overnde all 

Sher's. Secrecy, rapidity, and absolute teadt- 
fesf far battle ate the mam essentials to 
cc and the fighting column should, for 
Se be field of all such encum- 

brinies as sefind line transport and supply 

'^^Mwch discipline depends largely on the 
efforts of regimental officers to give effect to 
the rules coStained in the succeeding para- 
graphs. Under the head ot match discipline is 
fnolnded everything that effects the efficiency 
rtf man "nind borse during the march, the 
fit“ng of boots, the filling of water-bottles, 
arrailenients for food ot forage on the march, 
the constant inspection of ® " 

horses’ shoes, attention to harness and saddlery 
during the march, ensuring that 
when^ halted, the prevention of lounging in the 
saddle, and many details of a similar nature. 

Officers commanding „ 

which mounted men are attached for patrolling 
purposes must see that the horses are wel 
looked after, and that not mote is required ot 
them than is absolutely necessary. 
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24. C T Section 4 paragraph ( 5 .— In civilised warfare and 

A ticket, in tbe following form, at manffimTes ^ numerous strag.- 
unable to keep up "(officer’s glcrs fall OUl, DUt 111 SaVage War- 

f^mTsoidle^wl fare they do not do so in like pro- 
ring a march. portion, because they maybe kil- 

led if. they do. This slackness is 
partly due to our neglect of the ticket system, so successful 
in Crawfords Light Division. 

25. C T Section 78 paragraph i* Section 82, paragraph 
/, and Section 82, paragraph 6, — Possibly it is assumed that 

On the .H.1I.T being signalled, everyone halts at once lookoUtS.will alwayS 
and falls out, and on the ADVANCB being signalled, be pOSteU uUnng 

troops at once resume the march. Pven sjVinrt balf-Q 

/'nmmn ni?r»r 5 <? rfiqnonsiVilfi for fhft DFotectlOfl Of J 


On the H.ALT being signalled, everyone halts at once 
and falls out, and on the ADVANCB being signalled, 
troops at once resume the march. 

Every commander is responsible for the protection of 
his command against surprise. 

A force can only be regarded as secure when protec- 
tion is furnished in every direction from which attack 
is possible, whether from the front, the flanks or the rear- 
It is an error to assume that, because an independent 
cavalry force is in advance, troops in rear are perfectly 
safe. If the enemy is strong in mounted troops and enter- 
prising, he will often find opportunity of avoiding the 
jodependent cavalry and suddenly attacking the 
columns or the camps behind it. Local protection 
can, therefore, never be dispensed vrith. 


even short halts, 
but manceuvre ex- 
perience shows that 
this is not always 
done. The first 
casualty in the 
Franco-Pru s si an 
war was due to the 


caution at a short halt. 


neglect of this pre* 
(Official Account). 


26. C T Section 8o^ paragraph /. — Tei-el-Kebir and 
Nvi,. u ^ .1. i. . Magersfontein show 

IN ight marches are undertaken to avoid the heat . f*. . . 

of the day, to forestall the enemy, to gain time that IH W3,r, Hlgnt mS.r-* 

f or to move troops to a ghes are Undertaken ; in 

position of assembly from which to deliver a attack. .• n 

peace we practically 
carry out very few: but even unsuccessful efiorls show us 
"’hat to avoid next time. 


*lhis section might be improvedjf it called special attention to the necessity for full 
pi Incautious, during even short halts. 
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Protection. 


Too great s, distance should not be allowed to 
intervene between the rear guard and the force 
it is covering, lest the enem}' should succeed in 
interposing hliEself between the two. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that, when a rear guard 
halts to fight, every moment separates it further 
from the mdn body ; whereas with a pursuing force 
every momea: brings its reinforcements closer. 

A point o! great importance to the commander 
of a rear guard is judging the proper time to retire. 
He must ccnstantly bear in mind the difficulty of 
withdrawing iniantry that has once become en- 
gaged. If ht retires too soon he is only partly 
carrying out the work required from the rear guard, 
y be iailsmto the error of trying to dispute every 
inch of ground he will lose time, and while he is 
allowing o®e portion of the enemy’s force to hold 
him in front- another portion may turn his flank 
and cut him o 5 * 


2’]. C T Section g4, and Section g 6 , paragraph :3.— -In 

Tirah a rear guard 
picquet was left behind 
and destroyed. In South 
Africa a certain rear 
guard leader had to 
travel “ full gallop ” to 
keep up with the force 
he was covering. At 
Attock manoeuvres 1898 
a staff and a rear-party 
were adjudged to be cut 
off. Hence we see, that 
peace and war are alike, 
in that the desire to be 
personally comfortably in camp, causes unjustifiable risks to 
be run. On the other hand, some commanders hold on too 
long, and have to be extricated by a force sent back from the 
column covered, as when the 1 5th Sikhs went out and brought 
in the — — — in 1897. 

28. C T Section loi, paragraph t, and C T Part V/, 
Sectzon rjl, paragraphs and g . — The morning 

The comciiucer, directly he decides to halt, should select, e posi- of thc 
tian, to be c -espied, in case of attack, by the main body. 

The tm-f r, on arrival, will be led at once to their areas, and 
units sboc’-d be halted on their alarm posts. 

Before the L-oops are dismissed, all necessary defensive precautions 
must be guards mounted, and police posts established, where 

necessap- The arrangements of the bivouac, billeting area, or 
camp will els- be explained to the men, e,g,y the situation of watering 
places for cec gad horses, of bathing and washing places, and of 
the markr. If there is one, the position of kitchens, latrines, and 
refuse pit; the boundaries of the unit’s area and of the district, and 
other mat:r= :: a similar nature* 

Pending tAc construction of the necessary latrines, urina!?. and 
refuse pr,c~ tern: orary trenches must be at once prepared, 10 pre- 
vent soil phhxcicn. 

Everyone oiujVbs made clearly to understand what he bas to do 
in case 0: ahtrir the names of all prominent features of ground near 
the bivouac, bill Hs, or camp, and where roads in th^ immediate 
neighbou:h>:c had to 


surprise 


shire camp 
in the early 
part of the 
Rens burg 
operations, 
shows the 

result of not 
telling off 
the troops 
to their 
alarm- 'posts 
at once, so 


that if tr.£ tae arrives all ranks know their positions. 

^Sorr.'; manoeuvre standing orders deal with this question, 
but in practice the precaution is not always carried out, net 
do Umpires often deduct credit for the omission. 
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29. C T Section 102, paragraph 2, Section 121 h 
Section I23,fc>-ragraph The Boers and the frontier?' 
To»ee Desmen too, have often , 

« S ” 07 -‘'’.“t P-Mons at „1>‘" 


ed b;,fhe Io\ 7 ‘cu£M 
pOTt’troo?" the greater wii! be hie sentnes . Hencc, taught by service 

uncertainty; and uncertainty is a Conditions OUr training shoiiM .• 
fruitful cause of mistalfes ^ ^ 

aDii rashness All troops on out- ensuring Concealment, so as tn 

|,ost must be carefully concealed. give OUr aSSallant the AUp^aJ 
^ Allow no straying from the pic- 1 • 

Quet. and no noise. Knowing our disposition^ 

It is the duty of a sentry to see and thus even in Dcace to kef'n V 
and listen witnout being seen or :« V x ^ ^ 

hrard ; and to report the result of iH Uncertainty, Yetcven re^inienie 
his observations. lately from Africa permit loud chi 

lenging. 

30. C T Section 102 paragraph 4, and C T Section ' 

The outposts will, therefore, stand to arms one hour before dawn ' 

and remain under arms until the patrols report that there is no sign ^ f ^ ' 

of an immediate attack. Care should be taken that these patrols ^ \ 

do not return till after daybreak, PCUCe train* 

Moreover, when the outposts are to be relieved, the relief will / ■ 

fall in an hour before dawn, and march at once to the outpo^s. ^ ' 

The troops relieved will not return to camp until the patrols HOt Dractkf ^ 

report all clear. fc * ? i 

If outposts are relieved in the morning, the new outposts should , 

to receive their orders^ and to march off an hour t:he finding ! 

• 1 , . of picquet 

positions at night, nor the falling in silently in the dark to carry 

out outpost reliefs at the hours which war conditions dictate,' 

31. C T Section 104, paragraph /, and C T Sedm 

i®. S 5 , paragraph p and C T Section 

reconnoitring distancs, which van* r\ a 

^^*^ording to the country, and pClTCl^Tapn 7.5,— —On AugUSt i 


The outposts will, therefore, stand to arms one hour before dawn 
and remain under arms until the patrols report that there is no sign 
of an immediate attack. Care should be taken that these patrols 
do not return till after daybreak. 

Moreover, when the outposts are to be relieved, the relief will 
fall in an hour before dawn, and march at once to the outpo^s. 

The troops relieved will not return to camp until the patrols 
report all clear, ^ 

If outposts are relieved in the morning, the new outposts should 
parade in timiC to receive their orders^ and to march off an hour 
before dawn. 


reconnoitring distancs, which vari* 
country, and 
there is no body of independent 
cavalry in advance, there should 
enough mounted men with the 
cmt^osts to keep touch with him 
and to watch the flanks. If an 
nemy is beyond reconnoitring 
^ stance, there should be enough 
’muntedipen to pat ol or watch 
wh: ^iistance all the roads by 

Qj. approach the camp 

f important 

r,. 'I commander of a re con- 

ring body to gain touch wnth 
^irid not to lose it when 
ne(^ . ijyj. j-jrtich depends on 
' '"^^^rcumstances of the case. 

p 3 *^P°rtson of mounted troops' 
rjould always be alhtied to the 
r uh^' T I'eservfc for it is only, as a 
c/m-’v. ^ means that the ofBcer 

h'ml ^his body can keep 

3.nd protect his 
siv- ^^^nhe assumes the offen- 


faragrapn 12 . — Un August 
25th, 1870, the German 5th and 
1 2th Cavalry divisions had lost 
touch of the enemy. (Moltkepage 
69.) 

At Rawal Pindi manoeuvres 
last season, the Southern cavalry 
apparently did a similar thing as 
the Northern mounted force rode 
right round them and attacked the 
cantonment from the rear or Lahore 
direction. 

In the former case the bullets 
in the Argonnes forest may have 
had something to do _ with it, 
but in the latter, it is difficult to 
imagine that everybody could 
have honestly tried his best to carry 
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out the principles of the drill books or to really '' play the 


game. 

In Peace Training, if war conditions are to be simulated 
at all it is essential that all_ ranks, staff included, should 
zealously do their best at all times. 

32. C T Section 114 paragraph j, Section 118 para~ 

As nothing checks the ardour of an attack graph /, Sub^secHoil 5, and, 

- Section 121 paragraph 

II. — Magersfontein by 
night, and Nanshan (On 
Russian Kinchau position) 
by day, show that artificial 
obstacles are met with 
in war. Yet in Peace train- 
ing obstacles to aid the 
defence of outpost pic- 
quets are seldopi made. 
In making cover for pic- 
quets men are often taught 
to make one work for all 
(C T Section 122, para- 
graph 5, says “an en- 
trenchment or sangar ”) 
but war requirements point 
rather to a sufficient num- 
ber of partially extended 


more than an unexpected obstacle within a 
moderate distance of the place attacked, impedi- 
ments should be placed in the way of an ene- 
my’s advance, at a spot under fire from the 
ground where it has been determined to make 
a stand. 

Make arrangements for a protracted resist- 
ance by selecting a good defensive position 
which, if possible, will support, and be support- 
ed by, the companies on either hand ; by 
strengthening it artificially ; and by deciding 
how to post his men in case of attack. 

Strengthen post as far as practicable, and 
make necessary sanitary arrangements. 

It will often happen that the best position for 
the sentries, and the best position for the picquet 
in case of attack, are both Just behind the crest 
of a ridge, or on the edge of a flat-topped hilK 
In this case, an entrenchment or sangar should 
be constructed on the crest or edge ; but by 
day it need not as a rule be occupied by the 
picquet unless the sentries give the alarm, The 
rule, however, is not invariable ; if necessary, 
the whole of the picquet m'^y be posted in or 
near the entrechment, and the sentry over the 
picquet, in this case double, be given the duty 
of watching the front. 

At night, the picquet is posted in the en- 
trenchment. 


works so that one lucky 
shell cannot destroy the whole post. Tribesmen alrfiost always 
make several sangars, not one only. 

33. Section 121 , paragraphs 8 and g . — Numerous spots 
Cause rpges on possible lines of in South Africa, and the fatal white 

or marked rocks on the Indian 
Frontier have claimed the victims 
of measured ranges to aid the de- 
fence of the outposts. In like 
manner we have. been shown what 
to expect from weapons aimed by day but fired at night 
Yet our peace training in these particulars is not realistic 
(measuring ranges has been dealt with already in paragraph 
12 of thisessay.) Firing from rests at night, as taught at 

Musketry schools and on prepared favourable known ranges 

near cantonments, does not, in my opinion, resemble wat 
conditions at all. 


hostile advance to be taken, 
marked, and made known to the 
men. 

Arrange for lifles being so laid 
that at night they will be fired 
with a certainty of sweeping the 
approaches effectively. 
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34. C T Section Section 12 ^, paragraph 2, and Sec* 

. Jt is the duty of a sen'ry to see and listen without being seen or 

ijfi.ira ; and to jeport the result of his observations. faragra i> Jt 

Vigilance, silence and prudence are to be strictly e^sjoined on all ^ 
patrols^ Their duties are to see Without being seen, and once hav- I cl'JZii * 

fiig touch of a body of the enemy, to keep them is sight as long: 


W 

ftspossible< 

jfi/antry Their number must depend on the mtare of 

the country and on the vicinity of the enemy. In close comatxy, and 
fspsciiiUy where roads and tracks are numerous, there sbcVid always 
be a patrol oat in front of each picquet. In open countr. where there 
are good observation posts, infantry patrols, except in tclck weather, 
or to search ground where the enemy’s scouts or spies might find 
cover, are seldom necessary by day.* 

By day they should be preceded and, in open conntn^ £anked by 
scouts. Daring and iDtelligent men should be ems!ojei on this 
duty, whom no sound will escape and whose experit'ccrd ryes and 
ears will detect the approach of danger. 

» Patrols should go along the roads or tracks in the cfrection of 
the enemy for about a mile by day and when pcssrefe the same 
distance by night. If possible patrols should be z mile to the 
front at day light. 


Kebir and 
Waggon 
Hill teach 
the result in 
war of fai- 
lure an d 
neglect o n 
the part of 
outpost sen- 
tries and 
patrols. 
Manchur ijr 
outpost work 


conditions, that nO orders can be 
issued as to measures of protection 
by superior authority j and in any 
case nothing can relieve the com* 
iranders of the advanced batta<» 
liens and companies of the res* 
ponsibiKty of securing themselves 
from surprise, and unless circum- 
stances forbid, of keeping touch of 
the enemy by means of patrols. 


is now teaching us the need of practice in 
in foggy and thick weather, when surprise is so much to 
be feared. Our peace condition training falls short of requi- 
rements in outpost patrol and sentry work. 

35. C T Section paragraph 2 . — After Ligny the 
French lost touch of Blucher. At Sharkot in 1895, the 

It will often occur, under these tribesmen lOst tOUCh of Sir R. 

Lowe who slipped off from their 
front and crossed at Malakand, 
At Pindi mancBuvres last season 
(whether from mistaken orders or 
from bad patrolling is not quite 
clear) the Southern army let the 
Northern force slip away in the 
night unharmed, after defeating it fcearily the evening before. 
Our retirement from Spionkop was not a route, because 
the Boers were not aware of it till 100 late to profit by the 
information. Here we see peace ani war teaching the same 
lesson, namely that to be successful all ranks must know 
their duty thoroughly and must carry cut that duty with this 
one thought, “ How can I do my part or manoeuvre my men 
so as best to carry out to the fuirthe plans and wishes of my 
siiperior officer and to assist my comrades similarly engaged ?.” 

Summary OF REMARKS o.N Training. 

, 3®- In the foregoing paragraphs 1 have pointed out a 

‘ew salient cases, in which peace trying is not as 
approximated to active service condmons as it might be, it 
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we carried out what Combined Training teaches. _ Otb^- 
instances from Combined Training and from the training a 
books of arras could be quoted, did space permit. 

Conclusion. 

37. Military fads and platitudes, do not, and will not^ 
prepare an army for War. Our Men, Officers and Staff 
require rather, as I stated before, a continuous sound steady 
progressive system of instruction, so that all ranks and arms, 
when the time comes, being w’ell taught and knowing what to 
expect in war, may be able to apply their knowledge 
intelligently to the varying conditions of tactics in the field. 
In short, what is needed is : 

"that the training books should be read”, 

“that they should be understood”, and 
" that their teaching should be carried out.” 
Suggestions. 

Calculated, if carried out, to make the conditions of 
Peace Training better approximated to the conditions of 
Active Service. 

1. Improve the peace distribution of Troops, and timing 
of practice and exercise camps, and so enable each arm to 
benefit by working more with other Arms and signallers. 

2. Hold numerous Manoeuvres, with columns of 200 to 
300 men of all Arms, these columns to bivouac with live and 
raw rations, say 2 nights at a time ; harass them with similar 
columns from barracks. Similar bivouacs to be held in the 
hills, and before or after field days in the plains. Staff tours 
can take the place of large manceuvres to some extent. 

3. Select and instruct larger umpire staffs, to represent 
enemy’s fire, and to create situations true to war, 

4. To avoid fatiguing troops and to allow for proper 

reconnaissance, let the commander, reconnoitrers, and staff 
parade before the bulk of the force. ■ ^ 

5. Each unit to be enabled to borrow men of other aims 
to help in regimental schemes weekly. 

6. In testing or instructing troops or young leader's, 
give a military situation or simple problem, for solution, 
leaving the ” how ” to the subordinates concerned. ( 
dacoits hold that house ; turn them out. TrOop enemy s 
cavalry firing on your rear from that bridge j drive th^r^ 
of or etc.). 
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7. Give instructions “ before, ” not “ during ^ 



eeuvre : note errors as they occur at finish 
the spot, and offer comments 


, a man. ‘ 
hear reasons 


on 


8. Patrols, mounted and dismounted, to be out fn 


- ~ tu uc Out tnr 

or three consecutive nights, fending for themselves oth., 

... erea.mf frt cfaTly fKorvi Alr,^ - 3 >• \ “Cf 


to be sent to stalk them. Also send parties to shadow 
report on all armed parties leaving the lines. 

9. Manceuvre fights to be closed by the leaders, midJ 

by the military situation (pursuit, retirement, outposts 1 not K 
umpires bugle. (See paragraph 5 of this essay). ' ^ 

10. When practising “protection” always have soma 
enemy, to try to creep through, or to ambuscade patrols. 

M. Practise outposts in thick weather and at niplii 

reinforcing relieving working patrols across country. ^ 

12. Suppress “manoeuvre” or “ blank -ammunition" 
courage. 

. , *3- 9"® ‘^^y„^eekly, every party (excepting musketry) 
to be fair game ” for any other corps or arm in the garrison 
when once on its own parade. 

14, Manoeuvres to be from bases with lines of supply; 
avoid the false teaching arising from “ dumping down stores^', 

15. In tactical fitness examinations place “our future 
commar.ders ” in suprise situations, when really command, 
mg men, vice, asking what they would do if they had men, 

Practise attack and defence of woods, villao'es 
houses, localities, and marching through woods. (Woerth' 
uoaumont-le Bourget.) ' 

17. Foster zeal and intra-squadron or company initi- 
ative amongst juniors, especially in group and patrof leaders 
reconnoitring. Do not, “dry nurse” juniors with endless 
crders on field days. 

1 . Carry out snap shooting and vanishing practices 
oyally and tactically, not “slimly ” to score. 

* 9 - Appoint an inspector of infantry. 

20. For War Training, employ staff officers, who, know- 

^ from study and experience, can teach it. Cause all 

_ icers to guide their own actions by the war teaching of 
•iistory. 


Avoid conventional 
^'^heines and ideas. 


and stereotyped manoeuvre 
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33 . So arrange casualties in all branches, as to indicate 
the kind of fire causing them : reorganise and rally casualties 
as supporting troops. 

33. After constructing entrenchments, let the makers 
take cover in them, whilst assailants fire ball at targets above 
them, representing defenders firing. 

Failing this, man the works : then examine all round 
from a distance to see who are exposed. 

24. All corps of all Arms, to train in regimental Camp 
yearly for at least 14 days: no individual to be exempted 
all casuals to “ pull up.” The best plan is for a part to train’ 
and a part to do guards fatigue and protect cantonments: 
then “ change rounds.” 

35 ' When field firing, in addition to moving disappearing 
and surprise targets, arrange that all the front line of targets 
collapse when hit : the position to be assaulted or retired 
from, according as these targets have fallen or not, thus 
making action dependent on fire effect and military situation. . 

26. Employ juniors in high positions at manceuvres, 
for in war shortage of officers and non-commissioned 
officers has this effect. 


:: 


27. Suppress the tendency to say " manoeuvring does 
me no good, I was 2 years in Africa." 

Eattles are not followed \yy pow^wows. 

Many war methods might have been improved upon. 

Details. 


. more emphasised at peace training, will cause 

individuals and units to act more as they have to do in 
war, and which will therefore tend to approximate the 
conditions of Peace Training, in a greater degree, to thosfi 
of Active Service. 

1. Flanking fire : concealment therefrom. 

2. Overcoming obstacles at night. 

3. Making comfortable safe cover. 

4. Sentries writing reports. 

5. Utilising natural cover. 

6. Locating concealed guns, ' 

7. Night firing ; improvising rests. 

8. Wholesome cooking. 

9. Hutting. 
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!0. Regimental enthusiasm: battle discipline. (The Rus- 
«an Guard at Gorni Dub)., 

1 1. Beating areas : organising bursts of fire : waiting 
aimed for target to appear. 

la. Sharpness of vision: using glasses. 

13. Realistically estimatmg ranges. (The W. O. circular 
of May loth, 1904 says “ daily”) place dummies about lines. 

14. Controlling fire beyond 600 yds. (not nearer)* 

15. Observing fire dfect, hostile movements, ground, 
background. (See paragraph 10 of this essay). 

16. Distinguishing bogus targets. 

17. Realistically replenishing ammunition (say at 1,000 
yds, from the enemy ; then, after the first assault), 

18. Woodcraft : finding ones way. 

ig. Crawling ; getting cover in open. 

20. Offering hardest target, leaving cover. 

21. Sergeants solving paper schemes. 

22. Horse- mastership. (G. 0 . C. C. 190 dated March 

10, 1902.} 

23. Animals standing fire. 

24. Fitting horse gear. 

25. Transport moving on broader fronts. 

26. Cavalry— Combining shooting and charging. 

27. Quick entraining. 

28. Artillery. — Occupying and preparing positions at 
night ready for daybreak: manoeuvring against flanks: 
howitzers firing direct: hitting targets advancing directly 
(coast artillery also): quickness (for heavy artillery): inter- 
oatiery defence. 
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The following remarks are not part of the essay at all and 
are only enclosed as they embody the Corollaries to the 
ideas in the foregoing pages. 

I. The training year in India to commence on January 
the I St, and end on December the 31st, (musketry includ- 
ed.) This gives December for final manoeuvres when climate 
and weather are favourable to hard work. 

3 . Reservists to furnish all garrison employ, Police, Tele- 
graphists, Hospital orderlies, Railway employees, Clerks not 
on the unattached list, etc. 

3. To obtain more cash for inter-unit manoeuvring, 
abolish the gardening, cooking and tradesmen’s prizes now in 
vogue and apply the savings to training (Regimentally). 

4. Have permanent mounted infantry. 

5. Let the Ordnance Department supply ammunition 

up to the field of battle, and so set free artillery from 
ammunition column work. . . 

6. Pack cartridges, with paper which will not show up 
the firers’s position, as the present white-brown paper does, 
after any hot work. ■ 

7. Mess tins and rifle magazines to be made so , as not 
to rattle, and thus enable a man to steal about quietly, which 
he cannot do at present. 
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the FIGHTING POWER OF, REGULAR AND 
IRREGULAR TROOPS. 

By Bernard Johnston, Esq., District SupERiNTEvn 

ENT OF Police. ■ u- I 

The relative fighting power of Regular and Irre^ula; 
Troops is a subject on which rpms have been written, and^hat 
the advocates of the one will ever succeed in silencing the 
supporters of the other is more than we dare venture to hope, 

For the purposes of this paper we may safely admit that thtre 
is much to be said on both sides, and that while the Regular is 
unwise to despise the Volunteer because he is an amateur in 
professional garb, the Volunteer w ho considers himself too 
intelligent to need instruction is never likely to be of much use 
as a fighting man. Pace the quacks, the piano cannot be 
learned in six easy lessons nor an efficient soldier made bj 
donning military uniform and putting in a dozen parades 
in the course of a year. The South African Campaign is 
generally instanced by a certain class of writers as proving to 
demonstration that Irregulars are individually and coHectivelv 
as good or better than Regulars for all the requirements of 
modern w'arfare. Forgetting or ignoring that the Boers were ' 
fighting in their own country and after their own fashion, while i 
our troops were fighting in an unexplored land and after a 
fashion which necessitated the adoption of entirely novel ! 
methods, these gentlemen are never tired of lauding the ^ 
skill, courage, resourcefulness and markmanship of our late | 
foes, while they have not words to condemn oar dulness and i 
ineptitude. Now to the writer it has alw'ays seemed that of J 

sU campaigns that In South Africa is the least safe from r 

which^ to draw definite conclusions, for the simple reason ii; 
that it was a contest fought out on quite exceptional "i 
;mes,- in an almost unknowm country against an enemy unit- v 
'^g the formidable qualifies of the savage and of civilization. 

No doubt the South African operations gave us many use- > 
hints but it has already been proved so far as military . 
theories can be proved in mimic warfare, that the formations , 

tactics W’hich served us w»ell against the armed mobs 
f'f the Republics are in many' instances quits unsuited for y 
^^plojraent against disciplined armies. We are not though \ 

J'ming an essay on tactics but discussing the relative if 

“ghting value of amateurs- and professionals, and if as we 
sheve, it is unsafe to make general deductions from the 
sirugg}(, against the Boers this objection does not apply 
® many other campaigns. The battle of Sedgemoor deserves 
Passing mention. King James’s afmy was ill commandea j 
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but composed of good material. Monmouth’s forces vrere 
hurriedlv raised and ill equipped but in their ranks were many 
of Crornweil’s veterans and they had the assistance of sundry 
continental soldiers of fortune; notably the German Buyse. 
Monmouth who possessed considerable military experience , 
decided on a night attack on the Royal Army which lay • 
with its front protected by deep dykes, as so often happens 
: niph’^ attacks the leading division missed its way, the 
raw untrained cavalry under Lord Grey fled panic stricken 
and the foot although they fought stubbornly were eventually 
cut to pieces by the Royal Horse. Lord Grey has been 
freely abused for his conduct, to us it seems most unjustly, 

£s in the circumstances he could neither have foreseen the 
n^nic nor have controlled his crowd oi yokels on horseback. 
The extraordinary thing is that ‘Monmouth and his staff 
-should have placed what was evidently their least reliable 
-rm the head of the attacking columns, in the rear they 
raivhtV. least have made an effort to check the pursuit. 
Thts we can only suppose is an instance of blind and un- 
intelHgent adherence to rule and precedent. The opera* 
tions of the Young Pretender in 1 745 convey no lessons ot 
^^t inaoort as they were on a small scale and carried out 
under exceptional conditions. They show howler that 
highly trained troops may be confounded and driven from 
the field temporarily by a novel form of attack, and that 
an untrained army is almost as much disorganized by victory 
as bv defeat, which are almost the only lessons to be learnt 
from the fighting in South Africa. 

From 1745 to the outbreak of the Civil war in 
there is little of interest lo ine enquirer regarding 
i'n'ereiarive value of Regular and Lrregolar Armies as the 
Vq-4,y £;tru<?vle3 on the Continent were between trained and 
discro'.ined Armies, and the American war of^ Independence 
was Uke the Boer war an exceptional contest fought o" un- 
-=ual lines. When the north and south grappled soldiers 
were afforded a study of surpasing interest, \^^lth the causes 
which produced the war we have no concern, we are '^teres * 
cd merely in the lessons which the combat between t 

armies ot Amateurs affords, doubly ^interested because 

combatants were of our own blood ana speech. The ^dvant g 
lr> numbers armament and money lay witr. the North, the S ^ 
had local knowledge, for they fought in their own country, 
creater skill in arms, and some rea..y talented leaders 
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TROOPS. 

A Tfiffards courage there was nothing to choose between 
fklm The North had the further advantage of a superior 
* ’and the possession of a small body of regular troops. 
Now let us see what is to be learned from a study of this 
contest between combatants apparently so unequally matched. 

With the exception of the tiny force of Regulars 
already referred to the Armies on both sides were composed 
I ivregulars. Cavalry, Infantry, and Artillery all alike w^ere 
untrained. Such was the demand for officers possessing the 
merest scrap of military knowledge that at one period of 
Se war the 7th New York Militia was called on to furnish 

officers for the armies fighting under the orders of President 

Lincoln, many privates in this fortunate corps were gazetted 
to the command of battalions. At the commencement of 
hostilities the popular voice was inclined to decry professional 
soldiers as it had supTerae confidence in the amateur generals. 
The armies met at Bull Run. In numbers they were mretty 
equal, but the Northerns splendidly equipped and unitormed 
made the braver show, with the Yankee force was a large 
crowd including many ladies who had come out to enjoy 
the spectacle of an easy victory. The Northern Army 
advanced and as soon as it came under effective fire fell 
into confusion, wavered and broke up in utter rout, when the 
Confederates in their turn advanced. The rebels attempted 
to pursue but the pursuit soon ceased as the untrained 
battalions under incapable leaders fell into mextocable in- 
fusion as soon as they came under the fire of General hitz 
John Porter’s detachment of Regular Infantry which 
covered the retreat. The Southern Cavalry indeed oyer- 
took the flying foe, but as they could neither control their 
horses noruse their sabres they did httle damage. The 
casualty list was absurdly small, in short was a come 
opera battle The populace 

wirGeTala plot" Iho 'Ts compulsorily retired and 
Sse p?ofesslLai charactor was finally vi^icated more than 
L ylarrJter the conclusion of F-" 
soldier made no atternpt to invade Nofth for^alth^ 
sidekad gained the imtial advamage^ 

numbers and .... j ^ defensive ^campaign and 

wamfestly he was committed to a a eiensi i^nossses- 

most skilfully he directed It. He was f^ lackson E. B. 

ing such lieutenants as ■ Stonewal ^ MacGruder 
Stewart, Loogstreet, the two jolinatons, Forrest, MacCruder, 
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382 MODERN MOBILE ARTILLERY. 

By Colonel J. L. Keir, A. A. G. 


At the commencement of this paper I should like to say 
that my object in writing it, is to endeavour to place before 
those who have not had leisure to go into the subject a very 
short, up-to-date account of Mobile Artillery, and for -this 
purpose I have not scrupled to quote, often word for word, 
from the different articles and books I have read on the sub- 
feet, and to the^ authors of which I must once for all 
acknowledge ray indebtedness. The present seems an opport- 
une moment for reviewing the general situation and drawing 
attention to the great increase in power which we hope very 
shortly to gain by the introduction of the new Q. F. guns, 
and also by the proper use and further development of the 
Field Howitzer. With regard to artillery it is not generally 
realized that we are about to enter upon a new epoch, and 
one which will not only be productive of great changes in the 
tactics of that arm, but possibly in those of the others also. 

The actual experier^ce gained in the field by our artillery 
officers during the past half century, in what may be termed 
the higher art of their arm, has, in reality, been very small, 
and in none of our wars during that period have we encoun- 
tered a power supported by a first class and_ numerous 
artillery, in any sense equal to ' own. I shall no doubt be 
reminded that the Boer guns were on many occasions- more 
than a match for our own, but they nearly always fought* in 
carefully selected positions from which they retired in good 
time and although they taught us a good deal in the way of 
common sense, little experience was gained in artillery science 
as affected by modern conditions. 

Such questions for instance as (i) the proper proportion 
of Q. F. guns and howitzers to the other arms, (2) the supply 
of ammunition to a large force constantly engaged and using 
Q. F. guns, (3) the scientific occupation of an artillery 
position by a large force of guns opposed to an equal force 
of the enemy, (4) the best combination of guns and howitzers, 
and the proper position for these and heavy artillery on the 
line of march, remain unansw'ered. 


Although the war at present in progress is likely to 
throw much light on the action of modern artillery, it is 
hardly to be expected that the most important question o‘ 
all, tiz., what will be the effect of the latest form of field gao 

in war? will be answered to the satisfaction of artillerists. 
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far as is known comparatively few really Q. F. guns, 
juch as are at present in the possession of the French, and 
R-ith which we ourselves hope shortly to be armed have taken 
part in the great struggle. 

Latterly the Russians appear to have had a good many 
Q, F. guns, but owing to the badness of their fuses and to 
the faulty training of their personnel, they do not seem to have 
derived any thing like the advantages they ought to have done 
from their use. The Russian Q. F. gun used in the present 
war although a “ long recoil ” one, i.e. a gun with which the 
band recoils independently of the carriage, depends on a 
spade to assist to check the recoil. It fires “ fixed " am* 
munition, but the rate of fire does not probably exceed i6 
rounds a minute. The extreme range of the gun is 7,000 yards, 
the extreme shrapnel range is probably from 5,000 to 5,5000 
yards. It is a better gun than the Arisaka one but has the 
following defects — 

(1) The gun has no shield; the probable reason for 
this being that as the- carriage has a certain amount of recoil, 
one cannot be used to the fullest advantage with it. - 

(2) The powder is not smokeless and tends to reveal 
the position of the gun. A vety serious defect. 

(3) The dust thrown-up by the spade on dry soil before 
it has been fairly fixed in the ground also tends to disclose the 
position of the gun. 

_ In many cases these guns were served out in a hurry and 
their personnel ” did fpt in consequence at first do them 
justice. This no doubt accounts for the disappointing results 
t^htained in many cases, as the superiority of the Russian 
Q- F. gun over the Arisaka one, both in range and rapidity 
of fire, is very considerable. 

The Arisaka gun, with which the Japanese are armed, is 
not a quick firer in the true sense of the word, as the following 
description will prove. 

It was built by Krupp from General Arisaka’s designs. 
The w’eight behind the team is 32 cwt. and it fires a 13 lb. 
^uell. It is not a “ long recoil ” gun,_ in fact the Barrel does 
^ot recoil at all, a rope break being used to check the 
'■ecoi! of the carriage. Its chief peculia.rity is that it is 
TOountgfj ygj-y. adds to its invisibility. From 

above it will be seen that it fails in two important 
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points : (i ) the rate of fire must be comparatively 
slow; (2) a shield cannot be used with it to the fullest 
advantage. To understand this latter defect it may be ex- 
plained that a shield would be of little use with our present 
field gun which has a certain amount of recoil, for at the moment 
of firing the detachment would have to step clear of the shield 
and gun, and would then be exposed to fire whereas with a 
non-recoil gun, provided with a shield, perfect cover from 
■rifle fire and shrapnel bullets for the working numbers 
is assured. , The great _ advantage of this is manifest. 
I may further explain with regard to the former defect, 
that in the service of a gun it is the laying that occupies 
most of the time, not the loading. For instance a good layer 
takes between 15 and 20 seconds to lay a gun, on at all a 
difficult target, each time a recoiling gun is fired; but with 
the present Q. F. gun which has no recoil, the aim not having 
been disturbed, the gun requires no relaying after each round, 
and thus time is saved. 

Our new field gun has a range of 7,000 yards with a time 
fuze accurate up to 6,000. The ammunition is fixed which 
means that the shell and cartridge are in one. It fires an 
i8| pounder shell. The gun is fired by means of a trigger 
instead of a lanyard. The sights are not on the gun and the 
latter recoils in a cradle and is what is termed a long recoil 
gun. It is provided with a shield, and its rate of fire is 15 
to 20 rounds a minute aimed and 20 to 30 unaimed, against 
a cavalry attack. 

The most recent additions to mobile artillery are, 

(1) The Q, F. gun. 

(2) The Field Howitzer. 

(3) The Pom Pom. 

(4) The Heavy Gun. (Formerly only used for siege 
purposes). 

It is interesting to consider whether the above have 
enabled artillery in the field to keep pace with the recent in- 
crease in the power of infantry conferred by arming it with * 
small bore magazine rifle firing smokeless powder. In otb^*’ 
words has the proportionate value of these two arms underg*’^® 
any change in the present time, and if so, to which have mocic'*” 
inventions, and improvements in warlike appliances, 
most advantages? We shall now state the artillery 
and endeavour to show how according to their more advam’*’^^ 
theorists artillerymen propose to utilize the advantag*^* ■ 
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placed at their disposal by the latest mechanical improve. 
Sients in their arm. 

For a long time the French were the only nation in 
possession of a real Q. F, gun (i. e. one with a defensive 
shield and no recoil). Q. F. guns were at the time common 
enough in the Navy, and mounted on permanent mountings 
on land fronts, but France alone was successful in solving 
the problem^ of their application to mobile artillery. Iti| 
therefore to French sources we must turn for information as to 
their proposed use in the field so as to obtain the fullest 
advantage from the very great increase in power which they 
undoubtedly confer. A French Officer, Gabriel Rouquerol, 
has written an excellent work on_ their • tactical employment* 
a very few brief extracts from_ which will suffice to show the 
lines on which it has been decided to work in order to turn to 
the fullest advantage the great increase in the rate of fire now 
possible. 

Jt may perhaps add interest to the following extracts 
when I say that the views of the French w'riter have received 
general acceptance on the continent, and Germany in parti- 
cular, who ofteri seems disposed to receive everything French 
witli distrust, has, through the medium of some of her most 
distinguished artillerists, expressed concurrence in them. 

Since writing this paper the translation of an article in 
the " Jahrbucher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine" by 
General of Artillery Rohne has appeared in the May 
volume of the Journal of the Royal United Service Institute. 
The title of this is “ Optimism in the German Field Artillery ”. 
After asserting that the German Artillery have by their 
dangerous optimism allowed their arm to fall behind that of 
other European nations and expressing his owm complete agree- 
ment with the principles of the French fire instructions, the 
General concludes his article with the following sentence. — 

“ The necessity for re-arming the field artillery will no 
longer be disputed by anybody. It is my fixed opinion that 
changes of organization, in tactics, and in methods of shooting 
^ill follow this measure in the direction which I have for 
P uug time pointed out. It is only in this w^ay that the 
^orman field artillery can regain the supremacy it has lost." 

following experiment was conducted at Poitiers in 
and speaks for itself. In this trial the modem 
b- Gun was pitted against that used by the Germans in 
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, of i«?oand ifiring common shell The result 

the ca P effect of the modern shrapnel was 6o tunes 
P'°Ir7a.t as that of the common shell .In other words, under 
^h^lttrsimilar conditions, the same resu t was attained 
°?r^odern shrapnel in one minute as by the German 
of 1870 in one hour. According to the report on 
4 'P’^'f ;„n manoeuvres lately received the french claim to 

Sr to foe 17 laid and a6 unlaid rounds per minute, 

/ I have seen it said in some papers that the Japanese 
.r tSt 4 Russian Q.F. guns are equal in power to 6 
Arfsaka ones 7 but that, if the Russian fuzes were 
of o „ssian gun would be nearly equal to two of their 

better, one R s artillery 

eneTny ®" & 

materiel 

The keynote of RouqueroPs work is that _ moral disorga- 
• Jnr, is the fruit of suddenness and surprise m the infliction 

nization is ^ ore than amount of actual 

S^JS^tliisIlfand^e adds that “The fundamental principle 
Section is that the result obtained should be ^coinmen- 

surate wit tl demoralization pro- 

in troops by the losses they have suffered depends 
different points.— (i) The percentage of loss, (a) The 
f l takerto ptoduce this loss The following^ examples 
this clear At the battle of Gravelotte six Gernian 
make this | ‘ ge to 50 per cent, in a struggle lasting 
batteries except one after refitting were able to 

three ° \ part }n the engagement. On the other 

the Mance ravine at the same battle two batteries 
c rhe VII Corps which suffered much less, but whose 
Llahies were inflicted in a few minutes instead of three hours, 
pm unable to put in an effective appearance for the remain- 
I^fof foe da?. Again at the battle of Magersfontein, 
t mLmfasserts the Highland Brigade lost 35 per cent, of 

Rouquerol asserts. S " It was demoralized for foe rest 

Itwfv and the tet to the English from that 

moment What is knotvn as the - knock ouf' blow ma 

prize fight is what is required. , 

We mow turn to study the methods by which the French 
nronofo to produce this^nd. Their regulations lay d 
rat artiller/to. ““t be -^dden, of the nature of a sur- 

nricA and effective ftonx the bcgitiniDg- 
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The “ rafale” or shell storm (perha^ps so called from the* 
similarity between shrapnel burst over water and the appear- 
ance produced by a sudden squall over calm water) has been 
introduced in the French artillery. It consists of 8 rounds 
per gun, or 48 in all from a six gun battery. . Each two 
rounds (12 shell) are laid with 100 metres more elevation 
and the whole 48 fired as rapidly as possible and without 
further word of command. Thus a space of 400 metres by 
100 (the frontage of a battery) would be covered by shell fire 
in the space of 30 seconds. As an example supposing fire 
opened at 2,000 yards. Two rounds (12 shell) would be 
fired at this range. The next two at 2,100, the next two at 
2,200, and the last two at 2,300 yards. The Russian 
"rafales” are often referred to in accounts of actions in the 
present war. The success of the "rafale” depends upon 
surprise, which is more possible than formerly owing (i) to 
the increase in the range of modern field guns, (2) to the 
greater use made of concealment. And the chief difference 
between the old and new methods is that the old practice 
required an extremely exact ranging * with a view to 
obtaining the greatest possible effect with the least expendi- 
ture of ammunition. Special value is now set on obtaining 
sufficient effect in the shortest possible time. 

Though advocates of the concentration of fire the 
French propose to introduce several modifications into its 
use. They do not for> instance intend to occupy the artillery 
position by a long and exposed line of guns but divide their 
force of this arm into (1) guns in action {en action)^ {2) guns 
unlimbered and ready to shoot {en position de surveillance)! 
(3) guns limbered up and ready to move into position {en 
position d'attente), both (2) and (3) remaining under cover ; 
for they say that artillery fire should be employed (i) to 
destroy an animate objective ; (2) to demolish an obstacle 
(earthworks) ; (3) to stand by to sweep a certain space of 
ground. Certain areas which come under the field of fire are 
registered and the range and fuze for any targets that may 
cross these areas are determined. Thus opportunity is 
Sought to surprise troops who too rashly expose themselve 
to overwhelm them with a rapid fire, and as they say pin 
them to the ground and so render them useless for the re- 
mainder of the day, 

• Note.— A ccounts from t>ie seat of war tend rather to discredit this 

Russian gunners showed a tendency to " jiOTp ” the range whiles the 
methodical method of ranging proved more effective in many mstances* 
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The new regulations lay down that at the commence- 
ment of the fight instead of the effect of fire from the mass- 
ing of guns there should be a massing of artillery in a posi- 
tion ol readiness, of which more should never be brought into 
action than are required to attain the end in view. That 
breadth of front is more decisive than the number of hostile 
guns in position. No simultaneous coming into action, but 
a rapid, instantaneous, and unexpected coming into action, 
is what the regulations henceforth require. They further say 
that from the great effect of modern artillery it follows 
that the concealed occupation of the firing position is of 
the greatest importance. Whoever by lack of skill informs 
the enemy of his intention prematurely, exposes himself to 
the danger of being fired on and annihilated while unlimbering. 
An instance of the effect of exposure was seen at a recent 
field day when a battalion in close formation came under 
artillery fire. With the present guns comparatively small 
loss would have resulted. Had the battery been armed with 
Q. F. guns, the infantry would have suffered very heavy loss. 

With regard to the concentration and dispersion of guns 
a good deal depends upon the size of the force ana its^ 
particular mission. In important actions where a position’ 
will have to be assaulted concentration is most secessary, 
but in Advanced and Rear Guard actions a crafty dispersion 
may often be employed with advantage. For instance 
Advanced Guard guns may with advantage be placed at wide 
intervals with the intent to deceive. The Commander of the 
Advanced Guard has the sole right of bringing guns into 
action on his own responsibility. The French and German 
regulations forbid fire to be opened from guns without the 
supreme commander’s orders especially on the defensive. 
On the other hand great latitude must be given to the Officer 
Commanding Royal Artillery in pursuit. He must often act 
without orders. 

In the South African war our own artillery officers are 
said to have shown a tendency to make hard and fast rules 
and to stick too closely to fixed principles in the matter of 
concentration. The abuse of dispersion when all control 
passes out of the hands of the Officer Commanding artillery 
was feared too much, and good opportunities were often lost 
in consequence. Up to the present cavalry has been termed 
the arm of , opportunity. _ In future artillery may be said to 
share tjiis title, and enjoy with it the chances of rapidly 
— Drofiti.n£C,_by fleeting opportunities, which will have ' to 
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be seized on and ^carried out wthout waiting for orders.' 
Initiative justified by a thorough knowledge of tactics i, 
most important m artillery commanders, who should always 
be, so to speak, feeling the pulse of the battle and understand 
what is taking place. The position of an artillery commander 
is not with his guns, but where he can watch their effect on 
the enemy and from where he can be ready to make the 
necessary change in their position, in ordinary circumstances 
with the concurrence of the officer commanding the force 
exceptionally on his own initiative. ■ ' 

With regard to modern ranges for artillery fire the Ger. 
man regulations say tha.t under 3,300 yards it is inadmis. 
sible for detachrnents of infantry equal in strength to a com- 
pany to remain in the open under artillery fire. At 3800 
yards artillery opening fire on guns in column of route would 
probably annihilate them. 

In the present war the average ranges in the battles of 
Nanshan and Telissu were : — 

Nanshan, an average of 5 ranges gave 4,100 yards. 

Telissu, an average of 15 ranges gave 4,000 yards. 

Some of the later ranges have averaged considerably 
over 5,000. . 

Artillery no longer retires to refit but remains in action 
which diminishes the losses which w’ould result from an at- 
tempt to limber up. Examples of the soundness of this 
procedure have occurred time after time in the present war. 
The Japanese gunners leaving their guns and retiring 
under cover when exposed to the Russian “ rafales.” When 
the fire slackened they would return to their guns, make an 
^^Iteration in their position, and resume the engagement. 

Batteries of Q. F. guns are said to be more advantage- 
ously composed of 4 than of 6 guns for the following rea- 
sons : — . 

(1) They are easier to cover in action and less person- 
nel is exposed. 

(2) With the increased supply of ammunition less room 

is taken up by them in a long column. 

(3) They are handier to manoeuvre. _ This is a question 

which may affect the proportion of guns to the 
other arms. 
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that the •well-understood co-operation 

. It has been said th o^^^e^ t^e best resul^^ 

of infantry and atti attain this is worth some ' 

battles of the fu j. and telephones will in future he 

consideration. .i^-g and are in many countries being j 

used to secure this , ^ ^ach used m the pre- 

experimented uith. shall have to make use of 

sent war. lu th following procedwe has been 

other thods _ n Proceedings of the Royal Artillfy 

outlined by an ofl ro^rnzndhg Officer of an infantry battalion 
Institution : place" himself in a position from 

in the firing ^ur [be progress of his firing l^e and at 

r^hich he^can observe He should be held 

least receive early mto information back to the artillery 

responsible for passi ^g selected 

and for this pu p i^fo brigade which is to prepare his 

orderlies from the These orderlies should 

Advance and their horses to the nearest 

have a f rHpmselves Their presence will serve as 

covered positima to ^ ^hicer of the neces.- 

aremindertothen a y ^s progress. What 

possible.” _ e..,rh wprp nractised at field days we 

If something of this sort ^ 

should get nearer “table that in future attack 

we are at presen „^oueh outline sketch of the pos'.tio 

will be accompanied by a rog , ^ most prominent 

to be attacked on which ^ 1 footers will be given, 

points to whkb A^j-oed on to a certain point without 

This will enable fire t arrangement it is 

delay. For the success artillery should 

^riholid Lei hi. consrand, worked 

ponsibility of ^ A therefore always assure them 

rest with them^ do their work with intelbgeac > 

selves that^ their fo the best positions to 

and that their ^^coits are pl ted attacks, 

d^end them from sudden ana u 
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cannot be too strongly impressed on them that the in- 
fantry is the arm which wins battles, and that they should there- 
fore study its formations so as to understand what is taking 
place, and thus be able to foresee and prepare for fresh orders 
which the general situation dictates, in some cases they will 
even have to anticipate theSe. 

The Field Howitzer. 

The howitzer is a short piece which can be fired at con- 
siderable angles of elevation. With it varying charges can 
be used, which complicate its service, and make it a curiosity 
to the unitiated. 

Guns are of no use for attacking troops behind cover, 
and are valueless against overhead cover. As they are want- 
ing in shell power they cannot be used with any effect against 
localities and structures. A recognition of the want of a 
weapon for such purposes led to the introduction of the Field 
Howitzer. Its role is therefore the attack of such targets as 
modern Q. F. guns by reason of their flat trajectory and 
want of shell power cannot successfully deal with. 
Though howitzers are little used against troops in scat- 
tered formations in the open or against a moving target, the 
latter defect being due to their curved trajectory and slow- 
ness, howitzer batteries are nevertheless Field Batteries and 
can be used as gun batteries for direct fire against advancing 
infantry and sometimes with good effect. The above mention- 
ed shortcomings of the shrapnel fire of modern high velocity 
guns with their flat trajectories, turned attention to the 
Field Howitzer and now that shielded guns have made 
their appearance on the battlefield, the services of this weapon 
will be still more in request. 

Its chief advantages are - 

(/) That owing to the high angle of elevation at which 
it can be fired it is possible to get excellent cover 
for it clcse up to a parapet. It can in fact be fired 
out of a deep pit. 

(a) As the angle of descent of its projectiles corresponds 
with the angle of elevation at which they are fired 
it can both search out cover and support advancing 
infantry in a manner quite beyond the power of 
the flat trajectory gun. 

(5) With howitzers you can fire a high explosive 

shell. 
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Though the above are the chief advantages of the howit* 1 
zer,, it has others to which we will refer later on. For the time j 
being we will enlarge on these in the order given. ' 

( 1) The howitzer is closely allied to the mortar, and the 
ease with which cover can be obtained for the latter exemp. 
lifies how much less trouble is necessary to protect a how- 
itzer than a gun. Dug in, placed behind natural obstacles like , 
woods or hills, or veiled by artificial screens, such as were 
largely employed by the Japanese in the present war, howitzers 
are very difficult to locate. As they would as a rule draw the 
fire of other batteries, this is pehaps just as well. With a 
hill near at hand it would be well to locate the howitzer 
battery somewhere below it, using the high ground as an 
observing station with probably a dummy battery located near 
the summit. 

(2) The steep angle of descent of the howitzer gives it 
two very great advantages: (i) That cover, and the reverse 
slope of hills, can be searched out by its fire. {2) That the 
infantry attack can be supported by it up to practically the 
last moment. 

(t) With a gun anything approaching a steep 
angle of descent can only be obtained at very long 
ranges. With a howitzer this effect can be got at the 
shortest of ranges by using a reduced charge. A writer 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution 
has exemplified this by taking the battlefield of Spicheren 
under consideration. He points out that in the first 
place had the French who w^re on the top of the Roth- 
erberg been in possession of the field howitzers of to-day 
they could have prevented the Germans from massing under 
cover of the hill at the bottom, with a view to assaulting the 
position, which they were eventually able to capture. And 
on the other hand had the Germans had field howitzers 
in the plain below they might have been able to support their 
attacking columns by their fire up to the last moment. As 
it actually happened a battery of guns had to be dragged up 
the steep slope at great risk to support the wavering infantry, 
as from below' they were powerless to render them any help. 

Iti a country cut up by deep nullahs such as is often 
found in northern India guns are almost useless, but howitzers 
can search out ground of this nature with fair effect. 
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, The support 0{ infantry is nghtiy considered the. ft 
(2) 4 e\d artillery tactics. , Howitzers are most use- 1 ? , 

the filial stages of the mfantry attack wliw the ||l 

Jjforthisin guns becomes dangerous to the lul 

fire from ^e g^pportm| It is generally accepted that %| 

troops come within 500 or 600 yards of the point oi || \ 

.ft'Viere infantry c longer safe for them m\ 

:;h* Befg^Sn the Transvaal a hojvitrer to lil 

to d ts Lvddte shells safely 6o yards m front of .1, It 

icry '*™P|-i'„trf, and nith most useful effect 

has bLn stated that one of the chef advanlags | .; 

(3) • fVrot ir can fire a high explosive snell. The 11 ; , 

of the howitzer is t ^uipared with that of the shrapnel ti;' ;; 

value of this projectile as comp ^ shell has | 

shell requires some mine ” as its destructive |H,1 

t^en described as a | 

P°T 'XTowS o^f a shrapnel shell however very much fo ; 
used. P°,^ 1 ° as the bursting charge merely re- |, 

diminishes at long rang . a riothing to their ve- i|..- 

leases the bullets 

locity and IwSv of the shell at the moment of |! 

bullets this supposing a shrapnel shell to leave li 

burst. To £ , qqq feet seconds and that at 4,000 »i;, 

a gun with a velocity ^ feet seconds this If, 

yards range the ^ consequently the power of pene- 1 1 

would represent the rate a ^ explains to some 

tration of the bullets at lone: ranges the result obtained ■* 

extent the reason why at ^ ?-g|actory. The high explo* 1 
with shrapnel fire is . r -^g destructive power on the I 

sive shell not being dependent at al I 

velocity imparted to It y tliat of | 

ranges. 1 understand shell and that these pro- ] 

the Germans fires a fi'S P enrcessfully employed by them, 
jectiles have often been m have little power against 

Shrapnel shell in its P/^^f ' but a high explosive 

shielded guns specially at \ • h out of action, 

shell striking a gun would probaW) put ^ 

V thuTowit.eff» 

battle of the Yalu howitzers 

the Japanese and with grea ' .,,1 vantages over guns in 

The howitzer possesses 

addition to those already et-u^ ^ tiip fact that finer divisions 
much longer. 
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(6) Us lo^ o1\l 
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T«E POM POM. ' 

The pom pom is t}ie forerunner of the Q. F. gun, and 
the demoralizing effect produced by this weapon may 
be expected in a magnified form from the quickfirer. 
Its chief power lies in the rapidity with which it gets on 
to its target and the effect it has on the nerves. Surprise 
and quickness are necessary for its success, and it may be 
compared to the torpedo boat in naval warfare as in the hand? 
of enterprising young officers it is likely to achieve most. 
Poms poms should be used singly or in pairs as a larger 
number would cramp freedom of action and bold initiative. 
As their range is not very great they would stand no chance 
if seriously attacked by guns and should not attempt such a 
contest, although they can often surprise guns in action with 
the greatest effect. 

Their chief use is with cavalry and advanced and rear 
guards. They can also be used as range finders for machine 
guns, which often have difficulty in finding long ranges with 
accuracy. 

The pom pom will probably disappear when the Q, F. 
gun has been well established. 

HEAVY GUNS. 

Considerable importance is now attached to long range 
fire, and in order to fire at a long range you must have a 
heavy gun. 

The limit in weight for heavy guns that can be mounted 
on travelling carriages, and used in the field, may be taken 
to be 5 tons. This weight is not fixed by the weight behind 
the team, but by the load which the detachment has to handle 
in action, as if a gun is unwieldy its service will naturally be 
slow. Another determining factor in heavy guns is the ground, 
w'hich under normal conditions will only bear a certain 
w'eight; when this is exceeded, platforms have to be provided 
which increase the diffieulties of transport and service. 

Mechanical traction has a great future particularly in its 
application to artiilery and with good roads its assistance will 
no doubt be called in to aid in increasing the mobility of 
heavy guns. It will also greatly reduce the length of the 
trains on the march, and facilitate the supply of ammunition. 

The chief use of heavy guns is to search far into a 
Employment of heavy hostile position and enfilade its front. 
8^®*- To do this they must be placed as 
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close to the enemy’s position as is consistent with safetv * I 

about 4,oo°.>?’'ds. Their range being 10,000 yards 
such a position they ^n shoot 6,000 yards beyond T ^ 
enemy’s front line into his position, and can thus damJ„ ■ 
camps and reinf or cements, , 

The old polygonal system of fortification with the I 
guns in the caponnser gives the best example of an 
position for them, and could a hill be found in the centlrl ' 
the position forming a salient, this -would represent the W 
position that coold be found for them. From a position of 
this kind they coulo enfilade the enemy’s line for a dista 
of about 6,000 yards to either flank. All positions choS 
for them should g.ve an extensive lateral field of fire « ' 
enfilade fire offers most advantages. > as ^ 

These guns fire a high explosive shell the advantages 
of whmh at long rages have been already pointed out 
A section (2 guns) is the best tactical unit for them an i 
IS preferable to having them in batteries of 4 or 6 euns 
as when a number of guns are firing by the indirect method 
there IS considerable complication. The employment of 

single guns has many disadvantages and should be dis 
couraged. o c mj. 

Firing from behind cover with heavy guns is not as a 1 
rule recommended for the following reasons * 

(a) When used in pairs and at a range of 4,000 vards 
they do no: offer a good target / 

( 3 ) They are certain to have several targets to deal 
with which makes indirect laying troublesome and ' 
slow. 


On the line of march their place is near the head of the 
0 unin. In a retirement near the tail of the main body but 
fiot With the actual rear guard. 


The reasons for this are that should opportunities occur, 
3 s will often be the case, of firing at targets beyond tbe 
range of field guns these will be wasted if the long range 
gans are not so placed in the column that they can be utilised 
^ithout delay. Also as these guns are now horsed they are 
c mobile than they used to be and sections of them 
R therefore be much more easily employed than when they 
''ere drawn by bullocks. - 
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Their rSle in the different phases of the fight are, ‘ » 

(1) In the attack. ’ 

(a) By their iong range fire to draw a reply from the 
enemy and make him disclose his dispositions. 

\b) To cover the advance of the lighter guns. 

(c) To assist the field artillery to devote itself to 
defending the infantry. 

(js) In the defence. 

, (a) To compel an early deployment of the enemy. 

( 5 ) To destroy the enemy’s artillery advancing into 
action. 

(r) To cripple the enemy’s light artillery when it 
reaches effective ranges, 

(3) putsuit . — Heavy guns should he pushed boldly 
forward to catch the enemy at long ranges passing bridges 
and other defiles or checked in any unfavourable position, 

(4) In retreat . — They must he carefully used but op- 
portunities may occur pf delaying the advance of the eneiny 
through defiles. Their longer range will generally enable 
them to be withdrawn in time. 

The increase in range of all arms, the greater extent of 
the modern battlefield, the improvements in, and more ex- 
tensive use of, the telescopes and other optical instruments, 
and the enhanced mobility of heavy guns ail point to their be- 
ing more extensively used in the future than they have been in 
the past. At manceuvres, however, their utility seldom receives 
sufficient recognition and their tactical handling tends to 
discourage the efforts of battery commanders who feel that 
the assistance that they are giving to their side is too often 
disregarded owing to their distance from the operations in 
which they are actually taking an important part. 



MOUNTAIN ARTILLERy. 

No mention has been made of mountain artillery. In 
this branch of artillery art we tnay well claim to be far ahead 
of any other nation and our extensive practical experience^ n 
this country has enabled us to bring our mountain batteries 
to a state of almost perfection. Pom poms are' being experi- 
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rented with for mountain warfare and will no doubt be found ' 
at times most useful, but what appears to be wanted most is 
the addition of a weapon with a low velocity firing a 
comparatively heavy high explosive shell which will enable the 
mountain gunner to demolish towers and strong sangars. I 
am unaware what experiments have been made in this direc- 
tion, but high explosive shell would no doubt be useful if 
their employment were practicable. Many valuable lives 
would have been saved in our frontier wars had such a 
weapon been in the hands of our mountain artillery in the past. 


In the present war there has been a good deal of 
fighting in mountainous country and the Japanese in many 
cases owe their success to the fact that they have a large 
number of mountain guns. These they could employ in 
positions which the Russian Field and Horse batteries, 
owing to their want of mobility in such country, could never 
have reached. 



■RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Although strictly speaking the subject of rifle shooting is 
not directly connected with the matter treated in this paper, it 
is one of considerable prominencein our artillery at the present 
moment. Some gunner officers are averse to their men being 
armed with rifles as they say that the gun is the weapon of 
their arm and gunners should be taught to depend on it alone 
for their protection. Moreover, the many duties required of 
the mounted branches of the artillery are such that there is 
insufficient time at their disposal to train men in the use of 
what they consider a superfluous weapon. This view may 
at first sight bear the stamp of common sense, but the very 
important fact is lost sight of that in these days a soldier who 
>s incapable of personal self-defence is only a partially trained 
man. Past history teems with instances of gunners and 
drivers separated from their guns being called on to share 
in the defence of garrisons and posts, and unless they have 
some training, no matter how elementary, in the use of 
modern firearms, they will be quite incapable of taking their 
proper share in operations of this nature. At present a 
majority of the “personnel ” of batteries have no 
knowledge of the use of the rifle and to place one in their 
hands would only result in a useless waste of ammunition, 
"^he Martini carbine is a very indifferent weapon and 
much harder to train inexperienced men with than the arm 
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with which they will shortly be provided. An excellent ele- 

been planned for the artillery to 
'^^^onable to hope that in the near future 
ina battery will have been able to gain some skill 
m the use of his “ hand gun.’* 

for their bad shots, 
man ■ ^iAmnwg seems exactly what the artilleryl 
nian requires before he is taken on the rifle range. 

‘conversion of two- 
intn ^ ammunition allowed to batteries 
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of tim/ be given with a minimum expenditure 

tn mitt' spent m the bills could ’ also be devoted’ 

of rifle course 
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French papers. i 


By Captain E. A. F. Redl, usth Infantry. 


Revue du Cercle Militaire, |.[ 

The January, February, and March numbers of tliij i' 
periodic^ contain a series of articles dealing in some detail F 
with -the battles of Simuchen, Ta-tsi-Chao and Liao Yang, ' i 
Although the letters quoted are almost entirely from Russian ii 
sources or from correspondents with the Russian forces, and I 
thus not unnaturally tinged with a strong 'Russian bias,’ they I 
are decidedly interesting and convey a vivid picture of the I 
conditions under which modern warfare on such a large scale I 
is carried out. The intense mental strain involved is well 1 
brought out by the various letters which are quoted in extenso | 
with very few superadded comments,. A quaint incident is 1 
that of a Russian regiment, which, being asked by the com* I 
mander if they were willing to let the Japanese remain in pos- | 
session of a certain hill, replied, " Your High Nobility, the 1 
sun is now very hot, when it gets a little cooler we will take ■ 
the hill.” The assault was fixed for $ P.M. and the hill retaken. ; 
A feature of special interest is an account given as General ! 
Orloff’s version of the part played at Yentai, by his division 
during the battle of Liao Yang, of which the following is a 
rdsume. 

Originally directed on Liao Yang, during the night of 
the 31st August — 1st September, General Orloff received 
orders to occupy with his division, the 54th, a village to the 
South-east of the Yentai mines. Finding the ground there 
unfavourable, be advanced slightly to some low hills beyond. 
The Japanese were in possession of low hills some 3 to 5 
versts to his front, and the 17th Corps under General Bilder* 
ling S versts distant in a straight line on his right. During 
the night of the ist Septemberj a note received from the 
latter conveyed the impression that lie ^ was preparing to 
attack, and expected General Orloff’s co-operation. Orloff 
accordingly issued orders for an advance during the night to 
a position close to the Japanese, but as the troops were about 
move off, a telegram from Army Head-Quarters arrived 
^^forming him that the part assigned to him in the General 
^rder was to reinforce General Bilderling _,if the latte-CHera.,.^ 
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General Orloff at once telegraphed to Head-quarters that he 
had not received the General Order, and that he was standing 
fast before attacking. He sent a copy of the telegram re- 
ceived to General Bilderling, stating that he had not seen the 
General Order, that he had countermanded his advance, but 
that if he saw the 17th Corps assume the offensive he would 
follow suit. At daybreak -on the _ 2nd September, the 
General Officer Commanding 35th Division of the 17th Corps 
informed him that one of the regiments of that division had 
been engaged during the night with the Japanese, on a hill in 
front of General Orloff ’s right. They had been supported, 
but the result was unknown. Ascertaining by reconnaissance 
that this hill was still occupied by the enemy. General Orloff 
launched his infantry to the attack supported by the fire of 
his guns. During the progress of the fight, at 3 p. m., 

, a message was received from General Stackelberg to the 
effect that he was marching to support the 54th Division. 
General Orloff replied that he was engaged on two sides, and 
could advance no further till support arrived. At this moment 
only, he received the General Order, from which he deduced 
that his mission was to protect the left flank of the army. 
During this time his division was suffering heavily. At 5 
p, m., a message from Head-quarters reached him, enjoining 
prudence in consequence of a local reverse. At this moment, 
the Japanese executed a determined attack between the 54fb 
Division and the 17th Corps. To avoid being cut off and 
surrounded, General Orloff fell back in good order on a second 
position, to which an officer from General Stackelberg 
brought a message that the latter, 4 versts away, wished to 
see him. As he was starting the General Officer Commanding 
35th Division sent him a messsage that he w'as about to pre- 
pare by artillery an attack to be carried out at 8 p. m. He 
communicated this intelligence to General Stackelberg, but 
the latter ordered him to attack at once. General Orloff 
designated the Buzuluk regiment (4 battalions) for the attack, 
and accompanied them in person. They were met by a 
murderous fire and repulsed, the regiment losing 700 men and 
23 officers out of 31. General Orloff himself received four 
wounds and was taken from the field. 

■ The appearance of the new French Infantry training, w'hich 
replac'es the provisional edition, is noticed at some length in 
the January and February numbers. The manual is mainly 
poucerned wdth : — (1). Procedure onthe battle-field, which has 
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been modified in accordance with the improvement of modern 
weapons, and the consequent, (a) increased difficulty of re- 
connaissance, {b) necessity of utilising ground to the utmost, 
(^c) paramount importance of fire, and {d) danger of wasteful 
expenditure of ammunition. 

(2). Methods of instruction, which, in view of the reduc- 
tion of the term of service, entail, {a) the suppression of any 
movement useless in battle, {b) the strengthening of discipline 
by the precision wfith which the few necessary movements 
are performed, (^) the necessity of avoiding the introduction 
of undue systemisation, (d) the reduction in bulk of the 
manual by assimilation of matter common to various units, 
(fi) the development of the intelligence, individuality, and 
initiative of all ranks. “ The fear of incurring responsibility 
is unworthy of the high character which should distinguish 
the officer - 


These various points are developed and insisted on in 
greater detail in the course of. the work, great importance 
being attached to the carrying on of instruction, as far as 
possible, away from the barrack square, and in broken ground ; 
but an equal stress is laid on the necessity of alternating such 
exercises wfith more precise drill, as a means of strengthening 
discipline. Certain modifications of words of command have 
been introduced. 

As might be expected, fire discipline is treated at some 
length. The nature of fire to be employed is specified as 
follows - ■ 


1 . Ftre by named number of For employment 

in “ the ordinary circumstances of battle ” and 
to regulate the expenditure of ammunition. 

2. Volleys. — Use exceptional, chiefly during night attacks 

and at critical moments. 
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having been able, at last, to make use of his “ initiative ”, • 
The remedy, the writer would propose to this state of things, 
is firstly, very careful progressive instruction beginning with 
the smaller units, in order that every link of the chain may be 
thoroughly prepared to take its share in the general strain, and 
secondly, a system .of instruction by which most contingencies 
likely to arise on service should • be provided for in peace time 
and the various points arising in connection _^therewith, sug- 
gested. His contention is that many officers have not 
sufGclent imagination to think of all these points, though if 
once suggested to them, they are quite capable of giving them 
their full value. Albeit one great desideratum of a military 
manual is its compactness, if it be so exceedingly compact 
that the officer is, in addition, obliged to consult^ continually 
the bulky tomes by the various and often conflicting military 
luminaries of the day, no great gain in the portability of the 
officer’s library, has, in the writer’s opinion, been effected. 

REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 

The numbers from December 1904 to April 1905, con- 
tain a rdsume of the Russo-Japanese war, synchronising the 
various events on land and sea. The account is necessarily 
of a somewhat general nature. 

The new manual of British cavalry training is favourably 
noticed, though it is considered doubtful whether too much 
importance has not been attributed to the action of cavalry 
by fire. 


GERMAN :PAPERS. #0,7 

By Major H.W. R. Senior. - 

Internationale Revue ueber die gesamten Armeen ukd 
flatten {April, May and -The most interesting 

article of the April number describes the organisation of the 
German Volunteer Automobile Corps. A motorist, who is a 
member of one of the clubs which form the German Auto- 
mobile Union, .gaitis admission to the corps on the recommen- 
dation of the President of the Union. He must engage — 

(<j) to serve with his motor-car throughout the duration 
of any war, 

(^) in peace time to serve for 10 days at a time thrice in 
4 years, 

(c) and to obey absolutely all orders of the St.aff to 
which he is attached. 

The members of the corps to be called out are arranged 
■for by the President, who furnishes the War Ministry on the 
1st November ‘of each year with a list of their names and 
addresses and particulars of their motor-cars. , When called 
out each car must be in thoroughly good order and fully 
furnished wdth its proper complement of tools and reserve 
parts. It must have a trained chauffeur, who must be a sub- 
ject of the German Empire. Before being taken on the 
strength of the corps the car is officially tested under the 
orders of the War Minister, The engagement to serve can 
be cancelled before its conclusion on the recommendation of 
the President of the Union. 

The growing importance of the fire-fight in the eyes of 
cavalry leaders is shown by the review on the new musketry 
instruction books just issued for the use of the French and 
Austrian cavalries respectively. This number also contains a 
good account of the French system of frontier fortifications 
and of the effect of the new two years general service law^ in 
France. The new law reduces the number of men serving 
^’ith the colours by 1 10,000 men, being the number of men 
who under former conditions would be serving for their third 
year. As a partial set-off, however, all one year service being 
done away with, 66,000 men will have to serve for a second 
year. The deficit of 50,000 is made up by raising the number 
of men re-enlisted, by extending compulsory service to French 
colonists and dwellers in foreign landsj who hitherto had 
escaped, and by lowering the standard so as to decrease the 
•number of men rejected as unfit for service. 


German papers. 
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New Infantry Training regulations have been issued for 
the Army of the United States. With the exception of the 
battalion, . which is divided into 4 companies of 4 sectionsj 
organization in threes has been adopted. So that now in the 
American Army 3 battalions make a tegiment, 3 regiments 
a brigade, 3 brigades a d,i vision, and 3 divisions an army 
corps. 


The May number informs us of the formation of a Wire- 
less Telegraph Section in Germany, to be attached to No, i 
Telegraph Battalion and to consist of 8 officers, 15 under- 
officers, 85 men and 40 horses. Till now the experiments 
have been conducted by the Balloon Battalions. The experi- 
mental section sent to South-West Africa has been found 
very nsefuU It has been determined to fit up wireless telegraph 
stations in several of the German fortresses . 

From the vicarious experience gained in the current war 
in the Far East Germany has reorganized her submarine 
mining arrangements. A special submarine mining company 
of 7 officers, i Engineer, and 200 men has been formed at 
Guxbaven, 


Frotn this number we learn also that France will shortly 
re-arm with an automatic rifle capable of firing s rounds 
without coming down from the present. The great cost of 
the re-armament is at present the only difficulty which bars 
the way to its immediate adoption. 

The 6t St German Supplement is taken up with lists of 
gun accidents and of their causes, as far as these are known. 

jtn the 59th German Supplement Major Von Witzleben 
has an interesting article on campaigning in winter. The 
writer gives some instances of the power of cold in destroying 
the fighting power of a force. The most striking of these 
occurred in the Russian General Perowski’s expedition 
against China in 183*, when, although there was no fighting 
and the force of 5,000 men was provided with felt tents, the 
wastage amounted to 11 officers and ’3,'ooo men. Of the 
to, 340 camels which formed the transport of the expedition 
more than 9,000 perished. 

In the matter of clothing the writer recommends loose* 
fitting clothing and boots, which would allow of plenty of 
warm under-wear to be -worn. 


To prevent the balling of show under the feet of the 
horses, straw soles, made a little larger than the inner circum- 
ference of the $hoes and pressed well home to the frog, stick 
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firmly, ana are recommended. They can be easily removed it ' I'' 
necessary. The soles must be made of well soaked lonv Ti 
stalked straw, plaited into strips ^ to | inch in width, which 
are then wound into the shape of the . shoe, if straw is I ; 
available the frogs should be well rubbed -with tar, soapL ' ’ 
vaseline. Straw should also he used to bind round the 
stirrup iron to prevent the feet of mounted men being frost ' i 1 
bitten. . - , : I 

Qil or grease in the mechanism of arms is liable to freeze i‘^ • 
and render them useless, as was lately proved in Tibet. The ’ 
writer recommends the use of petroleum as a lubricant tc ! 
obviate this difficulty. |! 


When campaigning in very cold weather stoves must he || ' 
carried.' The writer recommends a stove, which is the invent 
tion of Major Scharr and which only adds 4<p lbs. to the I' 
weight of the kit of a company. The stove Is put up outside ? ! 

the tent and hot ah bro.ught in by means of tin pipes. The 1 

cost is. said to be only twelve shillings and sixpence. . || 

In deep, snow breast-'wmrks may be made of snow in vi 
about the same time as in ordinary soil. _ The snow should ! ! 
be well rammed ; 6^ feet of thickness, will give cover from ^ ' 
rifle fire, while 26 feet is necessary to withstand the direct ; 
hits of field artillery guns. Snow breast-works are almost 1 
indistinguishable from the surrounding country. 


The 73rd French supplement contains several articles of 
interest The author of the first article seeks to prove that 
the rifie-calibre machine gun has a special for the ranges 
between 600 and 1,400 metres, in w'hich the gunner cannot live 
and the rifleman has lost much of his accuracy and power. 

He points out that the heaviest losses of the Japanese have ' 
been suffered when trying to cut their way through wire 
|utanglements and suggests that at close-ranges machine gun 
fire from under cover should be used to cut down the supports 
®f the wire entanglement. ' 


Other articles give the opinions of a Mexican officer o.n r 
the German Army, to units of vrhich he had been attached for 
'nsiruction, and compare the fate of the wounded today and in 
5870. 


Militar WochenhtaU {Nos. S 0’$2 and Su^plemeni).--h, 
^0. 2.1 Dr. Thalwitaer proves that great barm is done to tbe 
and feet joints of the German soldier by the high 
^^pping staniping " parade snarscb.*’ 29 and 31 contain 
-articles ion the use of lunging in training Temomits. 
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No. 37 gives some extracts from the Japanese Artillery 
Regulations. The range is first taken by the Gauteer 
Tefemeter, which is the range-finder that has been in 
use in the Italian army for nearly 30 years. The centre 
section fires first, laying with the range thus obtained, fol- 
lowed by the other two sections with ranges aoo— 400 yards 
under or over. By this method the Japanese consider that they 
obtain a long bracket in the quickest rnanner possible. This 
is reduced down to 50 yards by the ordinary method of halv- 
ing the differences. A gun relaying after each shot can fire 
4. to 5 shots a minute, single guns with rapid fire can get off 
10 shots a minute. With section fire a battery can discharge 
16 to 20 shots aiiiinute. Officers of fortress artillery attend 
all field artillery practices as spectators. The greatest 
shrapnel range is Sifioo yards with time fuse boning i8|- se- 
conds. The greatest use of cover is made. The Japanese 
artillery on taking up a position invariably intrenches and 
obtains cover for its detachments by means of pits. ' 

Nos. 37, 38 and 39 contain a review on Lehmann’s work- 
“ The Mobilisation of 1870-71.” This work is apparently an 
• official publication of the German War Ministry and details , 
the principles and their practical application by Von Roon, 
through which the German mobilisation was so conspicuously 
successful for its rapidity and smooth wrorklng at the com- 
mencement of the war, and throughout its duration for the 
manner in ivhich the field troops were kept up to war strength 
and rvell supplied. Not least amongst the achievements ot 
the German War Ministry was the way in which the French 
prisoners, amounting to the third of a million, were removed 
into North Germany and there cared for and guarded. INo- 
thing is more striking in the history of this War_ than the 
perfect co-operation with which Moltke, the Chief of the 
Staff, and Von Roon, the War Minister, worked together. Ui 
Lehmann’s work the reviewer says, “ it is not only a first- 
class work of reference on the history of the war of 7L 

but also a rich mine of information on the claims, which war 
makes on army organization and military administration, an 
even of instruction on the w'ays and means required to ob 
the best organization. 

In No. 44 the shortcomings of the Russian Supply 
Pepartment in the matter of clothing, especially of sheepskin 
and furs, is exposed by quotations from General Petron. 

No. 46 contains a good description of the 
Harbin which was created by the Trans-Siberian railway 
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which the current war, by utilising as its principal base, has 
so enormously increased. - 

No. 47 describes the six days autumn manoeuvres near 
Paoting-fu of the 2nd European-drilled Chinese Division 
against, the 3rd under the superintendence of the Chinese 
General Kh%, who was assisted by Japanese iristructots'from 
the military school of Paoting-fu. The troops were providecf 
with tents but not with furs of winter clothing, so that they 
suffered somewhat from frost-bite. The mancEuvres were well 
carried out. The discipline was good, artd the marching, over 
20 miles daily, was excellent. The third Division consisted of 
13 infantry “ camps ” of 400 men each, 3 cavalry “ camps " 
of 240 men each, i pioneer “ camp ” ot 200, i train “ camp'* 
of 300 men and an artillery detachment of 32 guns. 

The 4th supplement for the current year contains two 
papers. The first is a lecture by General von Bernhardi on 
leadership in offensive war. The second describes the ope- 
rations leading to the Battle of Ostrolenka in Poland in 1831, 
when General-field-marsbal Diebitsch Sabalkansfci at the 
head of a Russian army defeated the Poles under General 
Skrzyenezki and destroyed the last chance of Polish inde- 
pendence. The operations form an excellent example of the 
difficulties experienced in ensuring the co«operation of 2 armies 
acting on separate lines of advance. The possible advan- 
tages of the victory were lost owing to the failure to pursue, 
which was largely due to the severe forced marches of the 
preceding movements made by the Russians. The writer’s 
last words may be paraphrased, " The more gipomy the out- 
look the more vigorous should our actions be 1 ’’ 


By Lieut. G. L. Blair, 36TH Sikhs. 

^ French Infantry Training. 
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Russian ''MiLirARV journal” for Frr».,. 
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sucessfully with British trade in NorfhS? ““’f"' 

t'le vSSifurk°e^s1enVd^° development of this trade is 
tant town ^n the transit at every impor- 

"^ously to the cost of transport!' add enor- 

therp^I^™ Kihf, the Amu-Daria forms the boundary line and 
Russ’an!!X'^^ r between the Afghan and 

have Chushka Guzar there 

ed the 4? instances of Russians, who have approach. 

soldier wh?wr u"' one occasion, a 

Afghans ^ was seized by 

Guard vaK ^ only released after several months. The frontier 

^esertion^° f pests, have but few cases of 

Caucasus ‘t is among men from the 

‘^oan and settle down as Afghans. • 
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ijA miles from Chasbka Guzar is the fortress of Termez,: 
f^Minded by General Kuropatkin. The Arau-Daria posts are 
j ^nApntnn the steamboat service for their supplies— in 1905 
fr«en, >nd Termez wa, absolutely isolated for 
tlisn 'I weeks. A post-road runs direct to Samarcand 
the mountains, but the passes are often blocked by snov 
'JwJntpr The question of constructing a railway to Termez 
L ihns a very important one 1 the alignment most favoured 
is from Farab, down the right bank of the Amu-Dam. It is 
mnsidered that a narrow gauge-ime might well be a com- 
mercial success in view of the growth of Russian trade with 
Afghanistan. 

From a Field Diary* 

The writer is a company commander in an infantry regi- 
ment in Manchuria, which joined the army ip the field im- 

mediately before Liaoyang. He gives an amusing account of 
how he Ld to spend three precious days just before the 
action in wrestling with his company s accounts, which are 
aonarently kept in the field in the same complicated way as 
in peace \imt He mentions the fact that the 
worked very well, hardly any letters going astray. The regi- 
ment was marched and pountermarch^ for several ^ays, and 

finally found itself forming part of hi 

mous army grouped round Liaoyang, and took a small part in 
one of the preliminary engagements. 

Thoughts on Cavalry Training. 

The main idea running through these articles is that there 
is now no time to teach a cavalryman anything but the duties 
?e hTsto perform in the field. The present seat, as la, d 
down in the Russian Cavalry Manua’, is most unpractical, 
and should be abolished forthwith, ^he "ding-school oc- 
cupies far too much time : the wnter considers that r 
should do ai to 3 months only arid then go out inta the held. 
A winter programme for a squadron commander is sketched 
.u™s fXwf Troop training, (a) 

Field movements by troops or half squadrons and patrolling. 
(4) Small tactical schemes for troops. ^ 

It is a deplorable fact that many cavalry officers seize tne 

least excuse (bad weather, cold, etc.) to keep their men m 
riding school, thus wasting the whole winter m useless work^ 
every effort should be made to accustom men and horses 
BBfavourable climatic conditions. Even when snow is y fr 



re to limU themselves to a pern whicn could 
by this number. Political and ^financial con- 
apparently brought about the adoption o£ the less 


igillililiipl 
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much can be done in the way of patrolling, keeping up cora« 
munication along a line of posts, etc. The present Cavalry 
Manual requires far too high a standard of training for troop 
-horses and the Higher Cavalry School does a great deal to en- 
courage the belief that the training of remounts is the end-all and 
be-all of a good cavalry officer. Sword exercise on foot should 
^ive way to practice at heads and posts, etc., and more atten- , 
tion should be paid to gymnastics. The writer would like to 
see 30 to 40 scouts per squadron trained, and all provided 
with field glasses. Though convinced of the importance of 
musketry for cavalry, he regretfully concludes that they cannot 
hope to rival the skill of the infantry, who can devote so much 
more time to this branch of their training, and considers that 
the cavalry course should be simplified. 32 “ drills ” are allot- 
ted by the present regulations for squadron training (April and 
June); 9 to parade movements (which might well be reduced to 
■6, if the winter’s work were made more practical, as suggested 
above) ; 2 to musketry ; the remainder should all be devoted to 
outpost training, keeping up communication along a line of 
posts, etc., including 8 tactical schemes-— squadron v. squadron. 
The inspection of a squadron in parade work only is quite 
useless : it would be an excellent thing if an officer of the 
General Staff attended throughout the period of Squadron 
Training. In this way the Staff would be able to form a 
correct idea of the value of the training imparted, ‘which is 
now almost impossible. 

Something about Pori Arthur, 


A series of articles on the defences of Port Arthur is 
commenced in the March number. 

After the occupation of the harbour in 189S, an^ Inter- 
departmental Commission sat in St. Petersburg to decide on 
tvhat scale the new Russian possession should be fortified. , 

General Kononovitch-Gorbatski reported that a garrison 
70,000 would be required, and that the line of land defences 
would be 96 miles long, in addition to the sea-face. The 


Unistry of Finance however laid down that a gatrison jiofc 
^ 5 cceeding 1 1^300 was sufficient, and the ^ military ^authorities 
had therefore to limit themself 

he defended 
^^dorati 
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ambitious scheme, it being deemed undesirable 'to -make -a 
greater display of force in the. Liao-Tung Peninsula than was 
absolutely necessary. Finally, a line 12 miles long was selected 
and the Ministry of War succeeded in increasing the .garrison 
by 5 battalions, whilst their opinion of the unsatisfactory nature 
pr the scheme was freely expressed. 

“ The projected (first) defensive line has this weakness, 
that it approaches the town too closely and by permitting 
the enemy (with the exception of the - Northern Section) to 
occupy favourable positions at a short distance from the 
line of the defence (2,000 yards and, less), fails to protect the 
town and port from bombardment. In addition the North- 
Eastern face is subject to enfilade fire,, and, in part, can be 
taken in rear.” 

An extension of the perimeter to. i6 miles was designed, 
to be put into execution as soon as finances permitted. The 
scheme , was only confirmed in January 1900. 

As regards the shore batteries, they were to be provided 
•with 124 guns, including to lo-inch coast defence guns and 
10 1 1 -inch mortars. The town and docks were to he - sur- 
rounded by an inner line of continuous defences, four miles 
in length, to secure them from assault. 

The writer then discusses the bombardment of the 26th 
February. The Japanese battleships employed indirect fire 
from a distance of nearly 10 miles, and, using their 12-inch 
guns only, fired upwards . of 200 rounds. Cruisers standing 
directly off Port Arthur communicated the results by wireless 
telegraphy. Very little material effect was produced, though 
the moral effect was considerable, as the garrison was unable 
to repl;y to the fire, and at ' first could not make out from 
where it was coming. .When the Japanese renewed the 
attack on March the 9th, the Russians had an observation 
station near the Liao-tie-sban lighthouse, connected with Port 
Arthur by telephone, and were thus able to direct the fire 
of the battleships saw zvA Tsarevitch on the enemy’s 
vessels, which was sufficiently accurate to force the Japanese 
to withdraw. The writer concludes (1) That indirect fire at 
such high angles is very destructive to the structures of the 
ships employing it, (2) That the material results do not com- 
pensate for the shortening of the life of the big guns which 
must be used for long range fire (he estimates the life of -a 
twelve-inch, gun at 150 rounds.) (3) That the defences of 
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fortresses need therefore not be extended with a view to deny- * 
ing hostile battleships access to positions from which they can 
make use of long range indirect fire. 

,.S}he development tff the armed forces of the' United States. 

In describing the American Army, the points which 
strike the miter most are the very high large number of deser- 
tions from the regular army (nearly 10 per cent.), in spite of 
the high pay, and the fact that the General Stafi has practi- 
cally no contrbl over the militia and volunteers. Owing to 
the smallness of the standing army (100,000) these reserves 
are the most important part of the military organisation, as 
they would necessarily form the bulk of any American Field 
Force. The militia of the Southern S tates, except the cavalry, 
is in a very unsatisfactory condition. The General Staff is 
-well trained and organised, but the practice of appointing 
officers to. the iinportant post of Chief of - the Staff, who jare 
■ so closed to the age limit, that they can only hold the - appoint- 
ment for a short time, is most detrimental to its efficiency. 
In spite of all defects, there is no doubt that the United 
States are potentially a formidable military power, the Civil 
War being sufficient proof of their ability to improvise 
enormous numbers of serviceable troops, and that the nation 
is sufficiently imbued with the true military spirit to face the 
sacrifices required by a great war. 



July rgo^. 

TACTICAL SCHEME COMPETITION. ; ;; 

These schemes are set -with the special object of study- i ; 
ing the situations which may arise when troops are in clos© ’ 
ccmtact with one another, and_ also looking at the situations 
from the point of view of both sides. 

References to Map “ F," 

General Idea. 

RED and BLUE are at war, the map is RED country, ' 
and the frontier runs North and South, some ten miles East 
'of the Map, through WORTH. Asa preliminary portion 
©f the general strategic movements, a RED force is concen- 
trating at ABINGDON with the immediate object of covering 
BOFIELD JUNCTION (B. 6.) 

A BLUE force of some two divisions (Without independ- 
ent Cavalry) is advancing froin WORTH {Vide square 0 . 3) 
with the object of preventing Red assenibling South of the 
grand river. Cliinate, and conditions those of Eng- 
land. 

1ST EXERCISE. 

Special Idea. 

The first Red .troops that reach 
ABIN GDON (strength as in margin) are 
pushed forward, under Colonel A with 
orders to delay any Blue advance, on the 
ITCHEN. At 6 P. M. on October 
loth, the main body of this detached 
force arrive at DARE HAM, where the Officer Commanding 
the Mounted Infantry reports that he met the Blue patrols 
about DADDY HOUSE and TOWER HILL, and drove 
them across the ITCHEN, that at 5 P. M. they were holding 
the crossings of that river, and that he^ had left R ED patrols 
watching them, further there w-ere signs of a camp in the 
direction of KIRWAN HOUSE. At the same time the fol- 
lowing telegram is received from the Red General Command- 
ing at ABINGDON. “ToOcculabis Dareham. Abingdon 
5 P. M., October loth, Hold the Line of thejtchenas long as 
possible, I shall be at BOFIELD with a Division tomorrow by 

S P. M.” 

Required.— Y omx views as Officer Commanding' the 
force at DAREHAM, (Colonel A. . . .) on the situation 

at 6 p. M. on the loth October, {b) A brief statement of the 


Four Companies Mounted 
Infantry. 

Two Pom Poms. 

One Battery, Field Artil- 
lery. 

4th Light Infantry. 

9th Rifles. 



Stmia. 


f,f the action you propose to lake, (c) Your orders to give 
effect to (i). 


2KD EXERCISE. 

Special Idea. 

Two Blue Divisions (without independent Cavalry) hare 
crossed the frontier at WORTH, on the loth October, and 
, „ , are halting for the night as follows. 

Advance uar . Advanced Guard, strength as in margin, 

at LOOSEBURN CROSS ROADS, main body at OX'i ON 
HOUSE. 

the Officer Commanding Blue Squadron of 

Guard, reports to Brigadier General, B 

Commanding the advanced guard, 

that he has been driven back from 
DADDY HOUSE by at least three 
squadrons of Red Horse, who have fol- 
lowed him through GLOSTER. He has 
left Blue Cavalry picquets watching 
them on the line KNOCKDOWN 
CROSS ROADS, HOWES. HOTEL 
JAR FI ELD CHURCH. He further reports that dust has 
been seen West of BOSTON C.OVERT. 

Required . — As Staff Officer to the General Officer Com- 
manding Advanced Guard, draw up an appreciation of the 
situation, and write out the report that you would send to 
the Officer Commanding the BLUE Force. 


At 6 P.M. 
the Advanced 


1st Brigade— 

1st Battalion. 

2nd „ 

3fd n 

1 Squadroni 2nd 
goons. 

7 th and 8th Field Bat- 
ter >e.«. 

Usual Brigade TrainSt 


t)ra- 


3RD EXERCISE. 

In continuation of the above situation, at 8 P.M. you 
receive the Force operation orders for the morrow as follows. 

2. The General Officer Commanding, Blue Force, intends 
to seize the line DAREHAM, CLOONEY CROSS ROADS 
(C.6.) 

3. With this object the force will advance to-morrow, 

main body marching at 7 A.M., in the same order as to-day, 
Advanced Guard under General B. ..as to-day. 

Required.— -Your orders for the march of the Advanced 
Guard, 
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4TH EXERCISE, 


th. /"''°"flf^t'0"°ftf’^above,asyourV^^ guard crosses 
the ITCHEN on the morning of the i ith October, the OfficL 
Commanding your Squadron of Cavalry reports that S 
rmn?p troops ^re holding HORSE HILL and HOLM 
«uubE. At the same time a Pom-pom opens from thf> 

direction of JApiELD HOUSE .L State in dS he 

action you would take, as General OlEcer Commanding the 
Advanced Guard. ^ 

Intending Competitors should forward their names to the 
^e^retap of the Institution, together Tsith the sum of Re r 
ivhen they will receive a copy of the map to which the scheme 
rci^ates ; together with all instructions. 

This Competition will close on ist December iqoc 
S olutions received after that date will be treated as “ LATF ” 
for adjudication. i-Ai ji 

NoTE.-Owing to the absence in England of the Adjudicator of the lanuarr com 
this iZw.'' Lpeiition b 
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EXTEACTS FROM LETTERS AND NOTES MADE DURING 
AND^SINCE THE SIEGE OF DELHI IN 1857 * 

(Coiitinmd froin Jidy's JoimialJ 

Jtdy 10th» — Not much time for chatt}" letter writing — too many 
on business. We had another grand scrimmage yesterday—the old 
stor}' : an attack on my position. The enemy were abciiit 8,000 
strong and fought mo.st despex'ately ; the action commenced about 
half past seven o'clock in the morning, and was not over till 4 p. m. 
Hard rain the whole time. About 3 P. M. I -^TOte to Chaoib?rlain 
and begged to be allowed to act on the offensive; but we bad been 
the ^Yhole day under a heavy fire of the round shot, shell and 
‘ musketry and that I did not think I should lose more men by doing 
a little business on the offensive ; anyhow I thought I should get 
rid of the scoundrels for the daJ^ He agi'eed and wrot-r-a;riBg he 
would himself take them on the right flank, if I would ai:ack them 
in front, and try and turn their left flank. I sent instricri«>ns for 
the latter movement to the Officer Commanding the .Sammy 
House picqxiet. Away I went with two companies of iny own regiment, 
two companies, 60th Rifles, under Sir E. Campbell, and 180 of the 
Giiide.s, in all about 450 men. We drove the enemy before us 
through the jungle and down the Grand Trunk Road, where they 
were posted in thousands. About 400 yards from the City walls 
I hcilted, as I found I was getting my men under grap; 
heavy guns in the Moree and Burn BaKtions, also from 8 sn.all guns 
which the mutineers had brought out, two of which were jjjxCiA near 
the canal bridge. I w'as anxioiisly looking out for Chpmkr lain 
on my right. Presently he rode up himself when I begg»/i of him 
to send me guns. He rode off, and in about five minute* up came 
my old friend Major Scott with four 9-pounderB. ^’^ew>:rethen 
able to return the fire of the enemy’s light guns which had annoyed us 


* Conirihutcd hy Major Ih JL D,bt 0* 
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a good deal. After firing about half a dozen rounds from each gun, 
I gave order for another advance. The enemy evidently thought 
I. was about to enter the City, for they not only withdrew their 
guns, but the whole of their Infantry, and after entering hj- the 
Ajmere Gate they manned the walls, and commenced firing at me 
from the loopholes. At this time I was within 250 yards of the 
walls, but had got my men under good cover. I had fairly driven 
the enemy inside their walls, and as nothing more could be done 
with my handful of men we withdrew, Scott’s guns moving ofr 
so quietly, that they could not have been heard by the enemy. The 
Rifles under Captain SirE. Campbell, who appears a first-rate officer, 
lost 5 killed and 10 wounded. One company of 2nd Fusiliers which 
came up with Scott’s guns, 5 killed and wounded. My own 
Regiment 8 killed, one officer (Eckford) and 26 wounded, Singheer 
Tappah, my Sirdar Bahadur, wounded through the neck, but is doing 
well 1 am happy to say. I got a crack over my old head from some- 
thing or other, but am not hurt. The total loss in my regiment up 
to this date 175. High time I got some more men. We must have 
killed a gi*eat number of the mutineers. Carts with killed and 
wounded were seen going to the City until dark. Our spies say 
that their loss was veiy great. Many appeared to think that 1 o|ight 
to have acted purely on the defensive until we W’ere ready to advance 
our batteries, but in my humble oj)inion this would have been a very 
great mistake. The enemy would have at once thought that we 
^vere afraid of them, and would have commenced a sneaMng advance 
through the cover the like of w^hich never was before seen ; nearer and 
nearer they would have brought their heavy and light guns until they 
had completely surrounded us. Their innumerable hea^y guns and 
mortars were had enough as it was, but ivhat would it have been 
had we permitted them to approach still nearer. I maintain it was 
only by driving them back as I did on all occasions that we were able 
to hold the ])o.sition we had taken up before Delhi. Latterly their 
attacks ivere as feeble as they had at first been desperate"; they 
biXiome more and more disheartened; but thi.s would never have 
been the ea.se had we entirely shut ourselves up within our defences. 
For my own part, I never would have acted for one moment on the 
defensive, situated as 'we weie. When a .sortie vras to be made I 
would have at once made it, but at the same time taking care, as I 
always did, not to get my men under grape range of the heavy 
bastions, but it will be seen I was overruled latterly and often had to 
act on tlic defensive, which always had a bad effect on the Sikhs and 
Goorkhas. One day one of iny little fellows, who had just lost his 
brother, said, “Sahib, here we are getting knocked over in cold 
blood ; do let us jump over tins breastwork and go at the enemy. 
Tliey think we are afraid of them/’ “Have patience,” was niv 
replJ^ “and get imder cover; I will let you go preBently upon whiek 
he gave a broad grin, and lookiid quite happy. 

July Ihh. — Thii only birthday present" I can send you from this 
place is a Punjab Medal, which was taken from the breast of am 
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Jankee Singh, sepoy of the 18th Native Infantry, who fought on tli i 
9th, and who was killed by one of my little fellows at the minmenfT 
oient of the action with many more men of that distinguished Cor ' 
wliich formed part of the the Bareilly Brigade, the whole of wl/l’ s* 
turned out that day and fought most desperately. The enemy ca^ • 
out again yesterday, but seeing I was prepared for them thevretin!d ^ 
Heat fearful and many knocked down by the sun. “ ‘ i 

Jidy IMi . — ^All quiet except the old Moree Bastion, whid 
annoys us a good deal. Received a note from Chamberlain,' sayforr 
the enemy intend to pay me another visit to-day. All ready fo them 
but I do not think they intend an attack to-day ; I can generally tel! 
when they are coming out by the strength of their picquets in ’ 
Vissengange and Pahareepur. My^ idea is that they wont attack ^ 
again until they get another Brigade, perhaps the 10th Native 
Infantry, and may try to take Hindoo Rao s House with their four 
colours. I shall oppose them immediately. Heavy rains, and 
enemy s heavy batteries very troublesome. 

July ISth , — Hodson WTites to me '' Ooloned Becher desires mo 
to tell you that the Pandies have sworn to take your batteries and 
position this time positively. What a bore for you. They ^ire all 1 
armed and accoutred, and ready to turn out, but the time \iues not 
seem to be fixed. As your next appearance will be in Delhi, I ' 
suppose I have to say ^ good bye;’ this will amuse you.” They have 
tried to take my batteries and position 19 different times, " Thev ! 
may succeed the 20th, but I have my doubts. All ready for tlic - 
rascals. Our spies say that the enemy lost about 1,500 killed and 
wounded on the 9th - they are busy this morning collecting firewund, i 
No move in their camp, which is pitched near the iljmere Gate; 1 
they have no room apparently for all the scoundrel.s in the City. j 
July Hill . — ^Fighting all day. No letter written. " j 

July loth : — I was attacked again yesterday, the 20th time ; thav ^ 
had sworn by all sorts of things they would this time take mV ^ 
batteries and succeed they must. The attack commenced at 8 o cluck I 
iii the morning, and we were fighting hard until (i p. m. At 4 
^fclock Chamberlain wrote to me to drive the enemy back and to 
act in concert with him, that he would take them in dank if I would | 
attack them in front. We drove them into the City, Imt they 
succeeded in getting us under the fire of grape from the Moree and i 
,, Bum Bastions. We suffered vSevereht, in fact lost as nn-in}' if inii 

I more than the enemy. Chamberlain severely wounded. Hie enemy 

I vvem in great force between the Sammy House and Paharoejiur, j 

f "^vh ere they had light guns. I was requested by Chamberlain tu 

I Cover the retreat. Heavy Artillery guns moved at a gallop making 1 

a noi.se on the pucea road that the enemy at once discoverd. 

though they could not see us, that we were retreating ; they ^ 

Consequently came out in force, and wo had to drive them hack a j 
second time, not, however, without a great loss to ourselves. I canind j 
what we lost in all. Had three officers wounded, Kuss, Ghestci' j 
Tulloch, the latter severely, and 34 of liiy little fellows killed j 
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and wounded, I was struck by a spent ball on the shin bone* 
somewhat painful ; a 24-pounder shot shaved my old head, but thank 
God it is still on my shoulders. I must have more men at this 
uicquet, othenvise I cannot hold the position; these constant attacks 
lave thinned my ranks considerably. My total loss killed and 
wounded since the 8th June 216, nearly half the regiment. 

Mly 16th.— Every prospect of being quiet to-day. Becher’s spies 
say not. We are working away at the Sammy House; for the future 
I shall call it Fort Sammy. There never was such ground — nothing 
but rock and jungle, and most difficult for throwing up breastworks. 

I have got a light gun battery close to this house, which Smith had 
got run-up for me in a couple ot hours on the moniing of the 14th 
Histant ; the work was placed in Taylor’s hands, and he certainly did 
not disappoint me or his Chief. I niust agitate for more troops at this 
post ; the whole brunt of every attack fails on my position, and, as 
Baird Smith says, no better use of the troops could" be made than to 
strengthen my hands. 

July 17th — The Moree and Burn Bastions continue to send me 
their iron messengers, and the old house shakes again. 

Jidy 19th — The Pandies, as they are called, made their 21st 
attack on my position yesterday. They s’wore all kinds of things on 
the holy waters of the Ganga that they would have my post, and 
that before sunset the preople in the City would see me hanged in 
the Chandnee Chowk. If the infantry could not manage to take 
Hindoo Rao’s House, ‘ the cavalry would. They turned out of the 
City at half past seven o’clock in the morning, and kept us at it until 
dark. Not a thing bad we to eat, and we came home dead beat; 1 
never was so completely done up before. The sun about 2 o’clock 
was something fearful. "We were acting on the defensive until 
9 o’clock, when I received an order from Wilson (who is made a 
Brigadier-General and has taken command). He directed me to 
drive the enemy from my front and left. This was done pretty shar]) 
hy the troops now under me, ris., 180 of 8th and 61st Queen’s, 120 
of 60th Rides, 318 of Coke’s Regiment, and 200 of my little fellowb. 
which is all I now have, alas! We drove the enemy within their 
strong walls, but they again came uj) to their cover, which is not to 
he described. I lost 15 killed and wounded of my little fellows. 
Thank goodness I expect 91 fi'om De\Tah. I wi-^^h I had a thousand 
coming. General Reid has left for Simla. His fiirewell order was 
issued yesterday. I enclose a copy of one paragraph. The enemy 
have got reinforcements and talk of coming out to attack me and 
my position. They hope to wear me out. 

July 84th. — The enemy were pleased to attack us again yester- 
day, but they were not very desjXTate, and beyond bringing ont 
f'lur light guns to play upon my position, and a lot of men with rifles 
to siii})e at us from a distance behind stone walls and thick jungles, 
they did not furthei* molest me. Nevertheles.s they had mo out at 
B o’clock in the morning, and I did not retinii to the house until 
5 k M, So long as they ai^e outside the City in force I can never 
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; Vi-ere I to do so, they would instantly make a rush at my bat- 
torit'S. Some two or three thousand turned out of the Cashmere Gate 
tin* simiD time, and attacked the mosque picquet and also Metcali's 
iiicquet. These were ordered to advance and drive the enemy back, 
which was pretty sharply done, but our loss in officers was very great — 
ihmw Liiw killed, Colonel Becher wounded, Colonel Drought (?) 
wounded, and Captain Money and three other officers slightly wounded. 
Po(»r Law was killed with Coke’s regiment. He died as every soldier 
should wish to die — in front of his men, sword in his hand, making a 
rush at the enemy. He had been with me on the Ridge for about 
ji w(^ek, and such confidence I had in him that I gave him cormnand 
,,iHhe Sainmy House piquet A better soldier never lived, and I 
fud his loss greatly. I wish we had more like him, I have three 
light mortars for the Crow s Nest, which did good service yesterday. 

I am cutting away jungle as fast as I can, and daily making rny 
position stronger. Heavy rain to-day; the enemy just now^ quiet, but 
hard at work repairing batteries. We shall not take Delhi before 
we get reinforcements, infantiy and guns. 

July '28t}u — As soon as the mutineers have had their dinner, 
they are coming in great force, and are determined thi.s time to take 
luy batteries and position. All quiet as yet, and no more in the 
A j mere Gate direction. Our wminded start this evening for Deyrah. 
The enemy got reinforcements on Saturday last, the Keemuch, Mliow, 
Agra, and a portion of Gwalior mutineers some 10,000 in all, with 
8 nr 10 guns. The King ordered them to march straight on and to 
take up a position in our rear at Alipore or Race ; however, instead 
oi' obeying the orders of His ibije.sty, they jiitched their camp close 
to the old City of Delhi ; they however struck it yesterday morning 
and where they are gone to I cannot make out; not in our rear; cei- 
tainly at least not within 0 niiles, for that distance I can see Avith 
iny telescope from my look-out. Our spies still think the eaeiny are 
eoining out, 15,000 of them, Avith 100 guns, and that after taking my 
])nsition, they shall take the camp, but the great dangu* of all is the 
1st proximo, the'‘Eed.” Come when they will, I ani all reailv for 
tlienj ; plea.se God, they will nut aftei* all carry me off a ])risun( ‘r tt) 
the Imperial City which they .say they are particularly anxious tf.» de. 
H}' recruits have arriveti all .safe. 

Jedy I was nut attacked after all ye.sterday. All quiet 

this niorriing. I fancy they will leave me alone until the Eed.” 
We used to send a guard to |)revent disturbances aluring this ft'St ival; 

I wonder if tliev Avould likeus to .send one this time! My |HH>r woiukI- 
ed men left in carts thi.s evening, the Sirdar Bahadur at tlieir head 1 
I fern he will iK)t livm he has u bad wound through the neck. Clndera 
in the City, our spies .say, and fever too. The int»re the heller. Oh ! 
please. G<)(], we shall get rid of a tlnmsand or two of the scoundnTs. 
-H i.s not in our cam]r, I huYO had cases in iny picepiet.s. ^ R(H}r 
Ihjss WHS a gloat loss l.e me ; lu: wcaild have itiade a first-rate adjutant. 
The very day lie died, my orchn^ ajipointing hiiu cunve back confiruied. 
His Avuiind bad nothing* to sav to his death. He died of chulenu-. 
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Eckford I hope to see back &on:i general hospital in a day or two. 
Tiilloeh has gone to Mxissoorie ; his wound is a very severe one. 

AnguHt 1st. — Here I am writing by a candle light at 2 p,h. It 
reminds me of poor brother Johns Collins on board the '' Colossus.’' 
It has been raining very heavily since 12 o’clock yesterday, and it is 
so dark that we cannot see without a candle. The enemy cjime 
out in gi'eat force yesterday, with the mtention of making a gimul 
attack on fi'ont, rear, right and left. They came out of the Ajtneiv 
Gate like so many bees. “ Sorbea/’ my head look-out man, came 
lio tell me that the whole of Delhi had tinned out. I went up to 
take a hH:»k round, and found it necessary to sound the alarm at once. 
About ten thousand, with 6 Horse Artillery guns, four O-pounders, 
materials for making bridges, etc., were seen coming up in inj- 
direction. Aw^ay I went to take up my old position on the right 
and left of the right flank battery. Presently I saw another 
large force coming round my right, and making direct hr the 
Rohtak road. This force was evidently intended to make the rear 
attack ; but they had a task before them w’hich they did not much 
relish, that of constructing a bridge over the canal. They were 
busy at it until noon, when down came the heaviest rain I ever 
vsaxv. While this force was at work trying what they could do in 
our rear, some 3>()00 infantry, with four light guns, attacked in front 
and right flank, but they wmiild not come close up, and in fact had 
m> intention of making an actual attack until they could make a 
combined one on all sides. They had the advantage over us, the 
seoxindrels, in point of keeping theimselves and their ammunition dry. 
as they, were able to get into the Kissengunge buildings, wbereas we 
were exposed to the heaviest rain until 5 p. m., when the combined 
attack was given up as a bad job, and they retreated with their 
guns, and we poor drowned rats to our quarter; in Hindoo Rao’s 
House. About 1 o’clock heavy niurtars wer^ taken out to the force 
in our rear : elephants, camels, covered carts etc., laden with tents, 
aminiinition, baggage, etc., so that they were determined to make 
themsilves C{)iafortable. A 24“p()und«::‘r slmx just come through one 
of the upper rooms an id killed one ofmy litile fellows. The poor 
fellow cut completely in two. The jioxjr old hou.se is now somewhat 
shaky. I must have more sandbags placed to~nig)it to strengthen 
the walls. The rascaiLs aiv r^(>w^eorni^ig out, so I must put down my 
pencil. Just come down from my look-out. About 1,000 of the 
enemy firing from the buildings in Kissengarige.” I won’t turn out 
for them. Jly piequots are strong enough. I had another orderly 
killed yesterday. He was .stfimling by ray .side in the right flank 
battery, and I was at the time holdiiig out iny tele.scope to him,' 
when a 24-pounder round .shot -toi>k his hcad\ clean off, and then 
passed through the body of a Pcopa walla, who was carryiiig my 
Burrahi of tea, which was kept pretty vvarin by the heat of the- buil 
Perfectly wouuderful how I escape. Round shots, shell and 
musketry balls come plxit, phit, ])hee, phish, jmi my old head, but 
,.;SldU here it is all safe; on lUY shoubl’u^^^ 
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; 

I v ’9 loss nnisfc have been very severe. The escapes I have had 
■f fectly wonderful ; people look at me after every engagement and 
‘'What, are you still untouched ? ” Thank God for thus sparing 
M f jiope to keep my old head on my shoulders for some time 
I r anyhow until I have seen the . Imperial City fall. These per- 

I -priW villains seem determined to wear us out; our spies say they 
I ’OBiiUg out again ; all ready for them. It was a glorious victoiy, 
I ''' i'r cannot speak too highly of the conduct of the troops under 

I I command. Our spies say the enemy are very much disheartened ; 
I tn- made sure of success. They are after mischief in Kissengange. 
I rdaresay they think I cannot see them at work. More batteries to 
I jj'yeiny position. I must have my earthworks at the Sammy 

Houseand Crow’sNest strengthened; they are only musket proof. 
/ Mv Goorkhas have erected all the defences between the Crow’s Nest 
and Sabzeemandi. I have working parties out every night. 

; ' 4th. — Yery busy to-day. Only time to say that I am 

all right; never felt belter in my life. I am sending in a report of 
nw last fight. 

j^ugust 6th . — The mutineers had an inspection parade this 
looming outside the Ajmere Gate. We heard their hands playing 
some lively airs, such as “Cheer, hoys, cheer;” “The girl we left 
behind us ; ” “ The British Grenadiers.” I tried to send them a few 
' round shot, but they all fell short. News from the City states they 
are dreadfully disheartened at the result of their grand Eed attack ; 
they still talk of a move to our rear. They will find Nicholson in 
their way. This morning 5 hales of flannel shirts, blouses, shoes, etc., 
arrived from Mussoorie for my Goorkhas ; the 'good ladies at that 
place on hearing that the little fellows were in rags held a meeting, 
irhen it was decided that they should themselyes provide for our 
wants, and subscription should be got up amongst the ladies of 
tandour and Mussoorie, and they should meet daily for the purpose 
ofworking, cutting out shiifts, blouses, etc., with their own hands. 
This indeed was very gratifying, and truly grateful I and the little 
fellows were to the ladies for their great kindne^ and consideration. 
We at once turned out in our. new’ suits of coloured shirts and 


blouses, anifit was amusing to witness the look of wonderment the 
iPandies gave us. They evidently were taken by. surprise, and 
thought I had an increase to my force on the Ridge. Even our old 
friends the Rifles did not know us again, so smart had we turned out 
in our new garb. The feeling which existed between the men of the 
6th Rifles and my own men was admirable ; they called one another 
brothers, shared their grog with each other and smoked their hnqqa 
(pipe) together,: Often were the Rifles seen carrying a wounded. 
Goorkha off the field, and mce versd. They had marched together 
the hanks of the Hindun and had fought side by side for so long that 
they became quite attached to one another; My men used to speak 
of them as our Rifles mid the men of the 60th Rifles, when mentioning 
the Goorkhas, “ them Goorkhas of ours.” Notwithstanding this good 
feeling there was a good deal of rivalry. My men would never allow 
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fchafe they were in any way inferior to the 'Rifles. The emulation 
eonseqnently'-was great, and I had always the feeling that I could <lo 
almost anything with such men. One was always trying to get ahead 
of the other, of v\hich I had good proof on the lilth of June, 
when I dro\re the enemy out of the strong loopholed serai of 
Kissengange. I may here mention what an officer ot Her Majesty’s 
lOth Regiment said of my men after the battle <if Sobraon. He 
siiid “he had watched the Goorkhas through(Jiit the engagement, 
and more especially when we came to close (piarters with the vSikhs 
in their entrenchments, and he felt pretty confident that a regiment 
of European and well-disciplined coq)S of Goorkhas would do iimni 
together in the field than any corps of Europeans/' I remarked trhat 
the Goorkhas had not the physical strength of a European, to which 
he replied, “No; as much pluck they have; but the 
in your regiment I see is very great/’ Here he was right, and this is 
what I have ever tried to keep up. Indeed without it, I consider a 
regiment is good for nothing. When a corps has made a name for 
itself in the field, the men of course know it at the time, but I say, 
don’t let them forget it. Every recruit who is enlistefl, may under'- 
stand that he has joined a good fighting regiment, and that if he 
does not possess sufficient pluck to keep up the name of hi.s regiment 
that he hsd better "walk off somewhere else. Impress this on every 
man when he is enlisted, and you at once instil that esprif-dn-ciyrps 
which is so much needed in our army. Let every man know what 
is expected of him in the field, that he must ever be ready to shed 
his last drop of blood for his Queen and his countrjL and he, moreover, 
must not disgrace the name of his regiment. The difierenee in 
our ai'my is very remaikable ; in some regiments the discipline is all 
that could be desired,, and the eqmt-de-eorpH groat ; in others yon 
see little or none. And why is this? The men Jxre the same ; yon 
may see finer men in one regiment than you do in another, but you 
ought not to see less discipline or esprit-de-vorps; jf you do, the 
officers are at fault. The discipline in some regiments, is reniarkably 
good in cantonments, but the misfortune is they do not take it with 
them into the field. Some of the detachments I have had with 
me on the Ridge have positively shown no discipline at all whilst 
under fire, but I have blamed the officers^ not the men. 

Aitgust 9th, — thought these rascals had had enough of it 
after the thrashing I gave them on 1st and 2nd, but it- appeai-s not; 
they attacked me again on the morning of the 6th, and we have been 
under ax'ins ever since ; they came out in great force and took up a 
position in Kissengange, the same serai I turned them out of on the 
17th June, which is close to my right flank. They erected a battery 
of heavy guns daring the . night of the 6th and at daybreak on the 
fth they commenced pounding me with two 24r-poundei*s. This 
went on the whole of the tth, yesterday and again to-day. 
battery- was not sufficient, so they commenced another Himkeii 
batterv about an hour ago, and they will have two more heavy guns 
in position by daybreak to-morrow. These two batteries are within 
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600 yards of Hindoo Eao s House. I write this from fche Crow's 
Nest and right flank battery. You ask me all sorts of questions 
about what we are doing, sorry to say I cannot reply. Delhi friends 
might get hold of my letter. We are pounding away at Kissengange, 
but cannot silence their guns. Whilst writing a few lines to my 
wife, General Nicholson came up with Major Norman. I had never 
seen him before in my life, and I thought I had never seen a man 
I disliked so much at first sight. His haughty manners and peculiar 
sneer I could not stand. He asked several questions relative 
to the enemy s position, and then passed on. Baird Smith was 
with me at the time, having come up to see if he could do anything 
for me in the w'^ay of strengthening my breastworks. I complained 
of Nicholson s overbearing manners. He replied, Yes, but that 
wears oflf; I am sure you ^vill like him when you have seen more of 
him.” So .1 found, and we became the best of Mends. He was often 
with me, and I liked him exceedingly. He used often to come up 
in fche dead of night if there was more firing than usual and ask me 
if I required more men, that if I did, to send to him, and not trouble 
the general. One night he sat with me on the top of Hindoo Eao’s 
House whilst a pretty sharp fire was going on. The Sammy House 
picquet had been attacked, and the Moree as usual took it up and 
fired showers of grape fi'om the left face of the bastion. It was 
nothing unusual. The same thing had gone on night after night 
from the 1st, and I suggested that he had better go back to camp 
and go to bed. After some little time, he said, Reid, you have 
got rather too many Sikhs on the ridge ; take my advice and get the 
general to relieve some of them. They are ail very well in their 
way and fight remarkably well, but don’t place too much confidence 
in "them.” No man knows them better than I do; I had pi'eviously 
told him of the parley that had gone on at the Sammy House 
between our Sikhs and the Sikhs who ware with the enemy, of 
whom there were about a ' thousand. I told him it had made me 
feel very uneasy at times, and at that very moment I had 600 Sikhs 
on the Ridge out of 960 which I bad under my command. He s^iid 
again ‘"Get some of them relieved. Good night. If you want aid 
send one of your orderlies to me. ” After this he used often to 
come up, calUng out from the bottom of the ladder, which led to 

my look-out/ “ Have I permission to pass this sentiy of yours ? he 

always stops me The last time I siiw the fine fellow was on the 

evening of the 13th September when he came up to make 

{urangements with me regarding the attack next mornings where we 
%ver6 to meet, and that he would open the Cabul Gate for me from the 
inside, after I had taken Kissengange and Phareepur. But, alas I I 
never saw his noble face again. The Bengal Army had need to be 
* proud of such a man as John Nichoisom 

'4 Aiujmt lltk — 1 returned from the breastworks at the Crowds 

Nest yesterday at 2 P. M. They are tolerably quiet to-day, so I 
take, the opportunity of refeing to my den in this house in order 
to have a little rest^ which I find I am in need of, having been out 
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since the 6th. The villains have found the way to worry m. We 
had four heavy guns and 6 heavy mortars playing on the 
Kissengange batteries, but we weve unable to silence them. They 
have directed their fire on the Sammy House, and this house, which 
they have got the range of. Om of rny poor little fellows lost his 
lieacl by a round shot about 5 minutes ago. The poor old house is 
getting knocked to pieces. Hold it I must, so wo must strengthen 
the walls mth sand bags. My total loss in the regiment up to 
this date 242 killed and wounded — poor little fellows ! 

Aitgihst 12f}i. — This^ morning the general sent out a small 
force to some guns which were annoying the Metcalf Picquet. It 
^v^as admirably done, a complete^ >siirprise; 4 guns were taken and a 
good number of the enemy killed. Showers commanded, and was 
wounded, as also my dear friend Coke, but neither seriously. Sheriff 
of the 2nd Europeans killed. Kissengange batteries annoying me a 
good deal ; they completely enfilade my pOKsition. 

Beini-Official • 

Main Picquet, Hindoo Eao s House. 

August 12th. 

My dear General, — My report of the attacks on my position on 
the night of the 1st and the morning of the 2nd instant was a 
hurried ■ affafr ; but I am glad indeed you have given me an 
opportunity of bringing to notice the names of officers and men 
who have served under me since the 8th June last. I caimot speak 
too highly of the conduct of the detachments of the 60th Rifles, 
who have on all occasions behaved admirably, and ever maintained 
the reputation of their distinguished corps. I would wish to bring 
to your notice the names of two officers of this regiment, 
Captain Campbell and Captain I. E. Wilton, who have at different 
times commanded the. parties on duty at this post, and" from whom 
I always received the greatest assistance. Both are most excellent 
officers, and I beg to recommend them to notice. My 
acknowledgments are due to Lieutenant Shebbeare (?), now 
commanding the distinguished Corps of Guides, who has been three 
times slightly wounded while on duty with me ; also to lieutenant 
Hawes, Adjutant, likewise wounded, ^ind other officers doing duty 
with the Corps. Detachment of the 1st Punjab Infantry and 4th 
Sikhs have since their arrival in camp been constantly on duty at 
this post, and have always behaved, on- all occasions, with gallantry. 
To Lieutenant Fisher, the Second-in-command of mj own regiment, 
and the officers doing duty my warmest thanks are due. The 
conduct of the. men you already have been pleased to make 
honourable Mention of. It only remains for me to say that they 
have done their duty most cheerfully. My thanks are also due to 
the officers and men of Her Majesty's 8th and 61st Regiments, who 
have at different times taken the duties at the Sabzeemandi picquet, 
which is under my commands 

^ Tours sincerely^i 

Charles Reid. ComTnanding Main Picquet 
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. |)iEi{-l '■•'A’EiiAL WlLiSOX, Coiininindi iiij IMhi FiAd 

/•-V/o— Ivissengrtiigt' battei-ios still iiounditig me, The-y 
^ ' clu’il iiiv breastworks to pieces, and Fort Satntny is in a ba'il 
\Ve'ave nl't in suttieieut force, otherwise we ought to take ami 
• Ki'sseiigange. It is a eery strong place, but there would be 
’‘"'fbct in taking^ifc unless we are prepared to hold it. which we an; 
''They wouhi' only bring out more guns immediately we retired. 

\ ixind l-'idi- — Kis-sengange very troublesome ; the enemy gi\e 
*' rest; they had me tip twice last night, and they came up 
paces of this house. It was so dark the picquets c.uld 
j !!m thciii. I only hope they felt our grape. 

iiimd loth. — The enemy have got in our rear again. Nicholson 
mint with a force last evening, and will attack them this evening 
f "'w The villain who has set himself up at Bulandshahr is my 
!u”7'“Wali Dad Khan,” who has a small fort at Malagur. I 
'"'-^' the plea-sure of pitching two of his guns clown a well at 
ml'indshahr. I was nearly paying him a visit whilst I was at 
Pihiidshahr, but Sapte told me he was not worth it. I accordingly 
' 'it niy compliments to him and requested him to .send his guns 


ill inu. . , . , 

jfext morning they arrived. 

iwiud jeth.—Tlhe heavy guns m Kissengange annoy me a 
,n)d ileal. We cannot silence them. Funny state of things; 24 
f "l 18 -ponncler shots are sent at our heads with our owm guns and 
« hurl them hack again to the enemy. The same shots go 
l.ickff!irds and forwards until they are quite worn out. “ Look at 
tiiis Sir,” .said a gunner to me the other day, holding up a 24- 
iiiuuiiiei'shot. “ She is pretty nearly done, for she is oval instead ot 
Lsmtl.” “Never mind, ray man ; send it at the villains once moi-e, 
iiiUiff went the gun and the shot into the Kissengange Batteries, ana 
on this game of jiounding with round shot and shell, hammer 
iJ tongs. V?e are vei^' well and very happy in the Main Picquet. 
Ill, w have made the Moree Bastion" stronger than ever : counter 
mmLs, inner parapets for more guns, etc. ; never mind ; when we 
tiiinmence with 40 heavy guns we shall make short work of it. 

AuguA 17tL— By way of strengthening Kissengiuige the enemy 
■ have thrown a breastwork across the road, near the canal bridge, 
t another across the old channel of the canal Yesteixlay they were 
! iirettv quiet, and I am rejoiced to say we did not lose a man. Heavy 
i rain all night and again this morning ; wretched work for men on 

mcquet duty. I have now 1,060 men on duty at my picquet ana 
•iiu ready for the whole of Delhi. They , pound me w-kh their hea'T 
iutd light guns, but have of late given up attacking me. 
jiiciclent worthy of note occurreci on the morning of this day. 
ii ((Harter of an hour before our usual breakfast time. Dr. Morrms 
hililr attendant came into the parlour with a very long face follow Y 
liy Illy own “ khit '' (table attendant) trembling from head to toot , 
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c*vi(feritlj ha[»pt‘ned, and at length c"h it it eainu, A 
•j^.poundet* round shot passod thrnngh the kitchen inHUediiitcly 
the .stove oil which wan placed our brt.*akia.sb .stow. It was not 
kju>eke<l over, our khita iufonued us, but it Wius full of plaster and 
ruortar, and sundry pieces of brick. This was a tritle when compared 
with the iiitelligeuce that followed. It appeared that before the 
w,hot uuide its exit through the opposite wall of the kitchen it must 
lu'ods travel through a box in which were placed, anujiigst other 
articles of use, all delicacies of the season, and which had just been 
sent by Messrs. Peake, Allan k Co. froivi Uiaballa. Out came a mug' 
in all manner of shapes, then a piece of salmon tin, and so on ; of course 
we ail were in fits of laughter, but the poor kbits, who had a narrow 
escape, did not appear to see the tun at all Several shots had before 
struck the cook-room, but this iron messenger was the only one that 
had done any mischief It was sent us by our fidends in Kissengange, 
and apparently from the sunken battery, which always gave greater 
iumoyauce. The kbits, after being laughed into good humour, went 
back to the stew, which after all was not so bad, though pronounced 
somewhat gritty. Little incidents of this nature occuiTed frequently. 
On one occasion my bimniah (grain seller) had procured a large 
(juantity of flour from camp, and this they had heaped up in front 
of one of the out-houses, when all of a sudden we heard a thud and 
fchen an explosion, and immediately after up went a white cloud of 
flour. A teii-incb shell had fallen right into the centre of the heap, 
and had there burst. On another occmion a shell from Kissengange, 
went through our tents, ^Yhich were all packed and piled up in a heap 
near the house. It was amusing to see them when they were 
afterwards pitched ; there was certainly no want of ventilation. At 
first the Pandies could not get their sheds to burst ; consequently we 
did not care much for them, but they found out that the fuzes were 
not properly secured, and this they speedily rectified. The old house 
was a good mark for them, but providentially no shell found its way 
into the “Expense Magazine,” which was under the right wing of the 
house, and where we had a lai'ge quantity of powder, at one time as 
much as i0,0D0 lbs., the shells, rockets, etc. 

August 30th . — No news to send you. Pretty quiet, our spies 
say that "the 9th Native Infantry have asked the King to permit 
them to go to their homes for a short period. The King has no 
objection, but wont allow them to take their with them, and 

the 26th Native Infantry has been disbanded by the King for 
misconduct. They were to have attacked me again yesterday, but 
thought better of it. They are preparing rockets for me, so writes 
the general I have 101 Goorkhas sick in hoj^pltal with fever: 
constant vvork and exposure is beginning to tell on the poor little 
fellows. The enfilading fires annoy me a good deal, but the old 
house stands it bravely ; the walls are very thick— upwards of three 
feet, and all stone. , . . 

August shall have 60 heavy guns m position on 

the 4 th proximo. 1 was down with the EngintHirs^^ 
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niDrning looking at the proposed site for Batteiy No. 1, They were 
out xsurveying again this rooraing. Pandy did not approve and 
came out to see what we were about. One of my little felhnvs 
mortally woundefl The Engineers yesterday, however, completed 
their survey, and returned about 8 o’clock. 

JlufjUfii 27 fh . — The enemy thought we had sent the wholu 
force with Nicholson’s column, so took the opportunity of at onc(‘ 
attacking nie again. They found me at home, and got a good 
thrashing. All the ladies in the City turned out to see Hindoo 
Eao’s House taken. 

August 3Stli . — His Majesty is coming out to day to see his troops 
take my batteiy and position. I shall be very happy to see him, 
and only hope he will come out of the Moree Gate on the largest 
elephant he has got. A 24-pounder shot would double up his 
Maje.sty’s elephant, gold howdah and all. No time for more. 

August S 1st . — The great Mohurrum came off last night. As 
usual, they came at my poor old head. They commenced with 
Fort Sammy, but were driven back sharp. They gave it up as a 
bad business about 12 o’clock and allowed us to go to our beds. I 
am going to cut jungle to my right under their breastworks, in 
front of Fort Sammy. The enemy no doubt will try to prevent 
it — two can play at that game. I mean to diive the enemy from 
their breastworks, hold them during the night, and destroy the 
works before we mthdraw in the morning ; they do not at all 
approve of the new trench and six-gun battery near Sammy House ; 
when they see our guns in position they will be very desperate, 
I doubt not. 

September 1st . — I drove the enemy from their breastworks last 
night. No sooner had I got possession of them than 300 hatchets 
were at work felling trees, brushwood, etc. The work went on 
admirably the whole night in front of trenches and Sammy House 
picquet. Pandy in an awful state of mind ; and^ve heard about a 
dozen bugles in the City sounding first the turn out, ” then “ the 
advance,"V then double ; ” then buglers got tired of the above and 
sounded the retxmt, the only one which was obeyed. I relieved 
the party at 11 o’clock, when a little more popping commenced. 
At daybreak this morning I found a good deal had been done. I 
shall now he able to see my friends. I never knew before what 
force they were in when they attacked the Sammy House, so thick 
was the jungle on all sides. My breastworks are knocked to pieces, 
but I shall not have them repaired again, as we advance our 
batteries at once. 

September 7th . — We commenced operations to-night. Heavy 
Battery No. 1 will be erected during the night, and will open at 
daybreak; the others will follow. No, 1 Battery is in my neighbour- 
4 hood, and I have to furnish the covering parties. Not much rest for 
me to-night. The enemy have erected another heavy battery iu 
. Kissengange, and are annoying us a good deal. I have got eight guns 
in position on the left of the Sammy House, but Seid s Battery, as it is 
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(•ill k’‘l. completed. They will I daresay make another sortie 

lint I think we can drive them back. Sixteen thousand sandbags were 
filled last night on Pandy land, and to niy astonisliment they did nob 
nbject. 1 shall [jrobably fill in the trenches th(‘ whole of to- morrow* 
so you must not expect to h(.‘ar from me. Battery No. 1 
{.M)iinnanderl by my old friend Major Plrind, who had l)e(m consLiritly 
on duty with me on the Ridge and who gave most able assistance on 
the night of the Eed attack ; indeed on all occasions the exertiorrs of 
this noble officer were indefatigable. He was always to be found 
where his presence was most required, and the example he set to his 
officers was beyond all praise ; a finer soldier I never met. 

Septernhrr 9th . — Our two heavy batteries on right, which are 
protected by my picquet, are in full play. The Moree replies. Two 
more batteries will be completed to-night, one of IS guns and the other 
of six : the former 320 yards and the latter 160 yards from the City 
walls. My Quartermaster-Sergeant hit this morning, and now dead. 
\VT shall be three days breaching, if not four. Cavalry and infantry 
made sortie yesterday. No time for more. KLssengange batteries 
annoy me a good deal 

''September lOth . — We are hard at work with our heavy batteries 
on the left. They will be open at daybreak to-morrowc Whilst they 
are getting ready on the left we are hard at work here on the right 
pounding the old Moree Bastions with six guns. The rascals are 
getting very desperate ; during the night they threw up a trench 
across the front of our batteries, and are now firing from it and 
annoying us a good deal ^vith musketry. Their cavalry try to get 
up a charge, but cannot manage it, Iliad a very narrow escape 
yesterday, and so had General Nicholson, ivho was close to me, at my 
look-out ; a shrapnell shell burst right over our heads ; three of the 
balls struck my telescope, which I had in my hand, but I was not 
touched. The villains will fight it out ; that I make sure of. I shall 
have little work in Kissengange ere I enter the City, I command 
the 4th column of attack. Have got my orders. 

September 13th . — We are still hard at work breaching ; the Moree 
not silent, although it is almost knocked to pieces. I never saw such 
plucky gunners in my life. Fight it out they will, and every gunner 
will be foiled at his gun. No time for more. Poor Lockhart doing 
duty with my regiment was dangerously wounded yesterday. A great 
loss to me. He is a first-rate officer. Every officer in the regiment 
wounded with the exception of your brother and myself. Hot work 
in the trenches. The assault %vill not take place before the 14th. 
God bless you. I shall not be able to write to-moirow. 

Oopy of the repoTt of tJie attaek of the 4th Column on the 14 th 

Septemher; addressed to Major Etvart, A. A ckited Hindoo 
Rads Hoim, 39th Septemher 1857, 

Sir,. 

For information of the Majoi^-General Commanding the Forces, 
I have the honour to report that in obedience to instructions received 
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1 , . noted in the brackets (50 H. M’s, OOth RiHes 

[dirtieted the tioo{ . pusiliers, 200 Sinnoov Battahmi 

winffilst, 70 ot t’> ’ . ^ (55 Kumaon Battalion, anil Junnuoo 

' nGiito^O onf 1 2,501 total strength and tour 


»{\ f Itit* riiniaD iio oi t-vuiiuuni ^ 

JW'Hdes. OT ^ and 400 cavalry, 2,501 total strength and four 
trmips)' Tintinffent (the greater portion of the lOTdn piccjiiot), to 
J instant on the Grand Trunk Road opposite 

ttndi piciiuet. Before 5 A. M. all were in perfect. order, 

, 1 ,,, Sabzeemandi pi^i accompany my column 

i„tthe “not'amved. About 5-30 they were brought up „ 

I, all up to *h in charge reported that there weie only 

jtepicquet,but t ” ^5j,g^ted him to make immediate enquiries 
gunners complement of gunners as soon as p-issihle as I 

ndto.get now broad 

l,a(lnomtentmof Ukmg_^> g 

J daylight, and ^ Q^te which was to have been my signal 

blowing m however, could be heard to lead me to suppose 

tu advance. iNotmng. i Presently I heard musketry on my 

,pjtthe assault ha b ^ that the party of the Jummoo troops-40() 

„ M, and soon^^ove v ^ ordered to proceed 

uilantry and 4 gu^ ana ^ ^ of occupying 

direct from engaged with the enemy. No time waste be 

Eedghar — had be , , ^ ^he column without the H. A. guns, 
W,ll at P^^fforKilsengange. I threw off the 60th Rifles, 

right of the ro^l, 

under Captam a - . _ ^ distance ahead of the 

,ftta feelmgTariy ^ hreastwork 60 or 70 yards on the 'lanal 
- coliinm* ^ oicsA nnp runniBOf T)airfill6l to the load, both ot 

across the road, during the night. The 

7 wbich had been Jh wfthin 50 yards before firing a shot, 

enemy allowed n jjS'ted volley from their first breastworks. 

Eiuo„!(vho lading, I directed u. 

?'^dlTee^W »ete,im...edi»te]y driven from ‘tor 
charge, n’^^Jhe e y mutineers stood on the 

works across th whptber thev should retire on the second 

j, Wtetmg •Prt'y 'iSio S«F on ‘he dghl G„» .t 

Tf "li tore wn oYplr .e.^-ice to me, nnd I much 
this time^would have oeen occurred as to send guns to 

men I now observe that the enemy had 
City, nnd I fr- ? S 

SrfroJtTA^^rpAifrtl^mmle^ 

5““lt r’ek; mri ir 

.SirntMc^nd »d to ^ the righto 

SriWd!..™Qe"3„to“bncSs.i I wae'ho. n Wtle -Pd*-* 
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to ht'Ri* ‘‘iboiifc an hour after that the eolutnu had retreated, the 
Jumivi^w> troops had lost their and were tlviiig liaek to camp. 

All that occurred after I fell will be reported by Captain Lawrence, 

I ha\a^ the honour, 

(Sd.) Charles Reid, 

MajoVy Conirntriuliricj /fth OAnmn i}f Attadx), 

P, S . — I regret to add that niy losses were very severe, alnH>sfc a 
third of the column. The Jurnrnoo troops after I left the field became 
perfectly disorganised. They rushed in to the main column and 
caused the greatest confusion, when it became difiicult to distinguish 
a friend from foe. The total lo:^a in niy regiment, iiichuling the 1 4th 
instant, 327 killed and wounded out of 499, all grades. 

Pffhfce, Ddhi, Fehrutf.rif 1 S’j9, 

My dear Rotton, 

With regard to Kissengange I can only .say that were I onlered 
to attack the place to-morrow, supposing the enemy’s heavy guns 
to be in same place they were in on the 14th September last, my 
plan of attack would be just what it was then. You have been over 
tile position and know the localities and great strength of the place, 
and will therefore understand me when I say by hugging the wall 
of the garden on the left of the mad before you came to the canal bridge, 
and then the loopholed Serai wall, as also the garden which runs 
parallel to it, places, comparatively speaking, often out of hann's way ; 
the heavy guns in two batteries could not play, nor could the 
loopholes of the Serai be brought to bear so long, mind you, as the 
column hugged the walls above alluded to four deep, as I had my 
troops on the 14th September. The first breastwoi'k acros.s the road 
close to the canal bridge was taken, as you will see by my repoz't, by 
twenty-five of the Rifles and my own regiment, but whilst making 
arrangements for the attack on Kissengange itself and at the breast- 
works at the end of road I fell wounded in the head, and was thus 
unable, to my great disappointment, to carry out my intentiona, which 
were as follows:- — 

The breastworks at the end of the road I knew were very strong, 
as I had seen the enemy at work on them for days, and I thought it 
more than probable they would have light guns to pliiy upon us as 
we advanced up the road. I therefore intended, after taking the 
breastw'ork at the canal bridge, to have made a rush with half of ray 
men at the angle of the Serai wall, whilst the remaiaing half of the' 
oolumn (after getting rid of the enemy who had manned the garden 
wall, and which would have been enfiladed) marched parallel to the 
loft column, and thus the breastworks at the end of the road would 
have been taken in front and rear. The right column woidcl then 
have brought their right shoidders forward, and the eoliunns wuifiil 
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have then entered Kissengange together at the breach made in vanr 
of the heavy battery. I niu8t here nientiou that siane uffi(‘erH here 
iuiagined that I had had the wail of tlie Serai breacherl in front oi' 
the (eft battery, and intended to enter there. That would have been 
madne.ss indeed. The wall it Ls true had been pretty well breached 
in front of the left battery, but bad vshots uiadc at the battery ha<l 
done it; the wall ])ehind the batteries was breached by luy order, an i 
right wcdl it was done by Thompson of the Artillery, but certainly 
not in frc»nt. Had I attempted an attack anti entrance iinmc*diateJy 
in front of the light battery we should have been knocked to pieces 
with grape from their two 24-pounders. Xo ; that was quite impos- 
sible.^ The breaches in rear of the batteries, as also the gate (which I 
could have blown in) through wdiich I had entered on the 17th 
June, tvas my intended route into Kissengange, whilst a feint attack 
waxs* made in front. My object in sending 400 Infantry and 200 
Cavalry and 4 guns to the Eedghar was to make a diversion, and 
to place Trevelyangange between a cross fire, as also to watch the 
enemy and to prevent our fiaiik being turned. After getting pos- 
session of Kissengange, I should have turned the four heavy guns, 
and also the 8-iTich mortars which they had there, on Trevelyangange. 
The fire from these guns (as also from the guns which I ought 
to have had with me) and the fire which ^vould have been kept up 
by the four guns from the Eedghar, would have made Trevelyan- 
gange too hot for the enemy, and I calculated on their retreating into 
the Gity. Certain it is I should have not attempted to have turned 
them out of Trevelyangange and Pahareepur xvith my Infiintry. My 
column was not strong enough for that, and I should have lost half 
my men before I entered the City Had the enemy left Trevel- 
yangange, which I think they would have done when they found 
themselves under the fire of artillery from Kissengange and Eedghar, 
I should have left 400 of the Jummoo Contingent in the Serai, whilst 
I proceeded with the rest of the column along the dry bed of the 
canal, arid have entered the City at the Cabul Gate, which General 
Xicholson would have opened for me from inside. This was the 
intended attack on Kissengange. A good deal of course would have 
depended on cfrciimstances, but certain it is, I should have not 
entered the City so long as the enemy were in force on my right. 
Some say, why not have gone more to the right, and have given 
Kissengange a wider berth ? Had I done so the enemy would have 
got in between my left flank and the Sabzeemandi which our spies 
told us they intended to do. Others again say, why not have taken 
the same route you took on the I7th June, when you succeeded in 
taking the place ? To which I reply, for the same reasons I have 
given above — my flank would have been turned. In conclusion I 
must say that it was mv desire that Kissengange should have been 
^ attacked before daybrealc, but it wukS decided that all should attack at 
the same time, and that my signal to advance wixs to he the explosion 
, of the blowing in of the Cashmere Gate, This did not take place 
I until a quarter of an hour after sunrise, by which time, of coiu’se, the 
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(‘iifiav were on the alert and quite D'ady for us in Kissengange. You 
.^•e at liberty to publish the above verVuttini. 

Yours sincerely, 

(8tl.) Charles Reid, 

Cfmirilit inU th(> 4th. Colain i) nf\{fh/rh\ 

Reverend 1. Rotten, 

(.%u i>lif h) , Df'llu F'iAd Force, 

Kissengange was evac*uate<l by tlie enemy on the nioming of the 

all their heavy guns and mortars lieing left in the bitteries. 
A l>arty was sent from Hindoo Rao's Hcaise to take possessi^jn of 
them, and they \vere brought safely up to the Ridge. The immense 
strength of the position astonished all who afterwards inspected it. 
I was unable to go over the place myself til! the end of Xovember, 
not having sufficiently recovered from the effeet.s of rny wound. As 
umy be imagined, I went over the Sex>ii of Kissengange, which I had 
taken on the 17th June, with the greatest interest. The in.sjirgeiits 
had certainly spared no labour to improve what u'as then even 
immensely strong, and from the (ith of August they had Ixeen daily 
employed in erecting breastworks, batteries, etc. Trevelyangange 
and Pahareejxur were also corisidfirably strengthened, and the u'onder 
is the enemy left the position without another struggle. The bullet 
marks on the canal ridge, the serai wall, and garden walls should 
pretty clearly show what had been sent at any coliuim, and the only 
wonder is our loss was not even greater than it really was. I will 
not attempt to describe my feelings as I strolled over my old positiun 
on the Ridge. When I looked at the ground round about Hindoo 
Raos Hou.se, ploughed up with shot and shell, the rock.s uplaid and 
covered with bullet marks, trees cut into two, and branches torn, and 
the old house itself riddled through and through with .shots and 
shell, fragments of wdiich still lay 011 the gi*oiind, although cart load.s 
have been removed, it appeared, if I may use the expression, even 
more than a miracle that I stood there gazing upon the .scene. 
When I looked at the particular places in the Sabzeemandi where 
I had seen my troop.s on the 23rd June driving the enemy before 
them, again retreating under a buiming sun, a deadly hre of artillery 
and musketry and vastly superior force, I put up my hands and 
said, “ Can it be, is it possible; am I really living after all I have 
gone through/' My feelings of gratitude to our Merciftil Father 
who had protected me from constant exposui’e and danger for three 
months and eight days, I will not attempt to describe. On the 
strength of Delhi itself I need not speak, but it did not consist in its 
own actual defences only, though these were very much undervalued 
The Moree, Cashmere, and Burn Bastions had been gi^eatly improved 
by our own Engineers (Baixxl Smith among them) some yeaz-s before, 
and presented regular feces with properly cut embrasure.^. The length 
of the wall was 24 feet above ground level,/) feet of which was a 
paiapet three feet thick, the rernairuliT being four times that thick - 
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I idf the wall was a wide berm aiifl a ditch 18 feet and 20 1,., , 

''’Twide respectively, at the bottom. The glacLs cov<.|v,! n,.. 
M’''"' „f the curtain walls connecting the hastioms with 1.,,,,,. 
'''\dded to those strong <lefences, it must be renioinbered ih.-u 
■ *w nossessed a magazine containing upwards of two hiiu.hv,! 

t I'Jfficieut ammunition for half a dozen siege.s, while thoir 

, ijiins '"" ; • ,[ troops and excellent gunners were certainly tlnv.. 

"f nr times the .strength of the besiegers. But all tliis hn.^ 

' been written so I need not dwell upon it, but .sufficient it i> 

■ * that the contemplated cox-p-de-nun n, first in June and ait,.,- 
I '"f I would in all human probability, have proved a signal faduiv, 

f;i,t conclude without alluding to the noble behaviour of th,. 

■■ " men of the Bengal Artillery who served under nm 

■ "i n Ihi Ridge I more than once made mention of their gallaui 
' i in militarv reports, but as I before stated these were nev.-r 

I ‘ J A} which I cannot but regret. There can be no brighter 
’ r^in tL histoiy of the Delhi Siege than that which will tell of 

: Irt laborious, and they were much exposecl The Delhi Siege was 
■i school for our young Engineers, and it certainly brought out 

■ labilities; they were constantly exmsed to burning s™ and a 
: Slv fire, as their los.ses clearly showed, being nearly two-thuds ni 
: liilled and wounded. It would not he possible to speak too higliH 

Colonel Baird Smith and Major Taylor, from whom I receiveil 
' rterv assistance ; they were ever ready to meet my wishes “d e\ei> 

' Art was used by them to strengthen my position on the Bulge, 
i For our ultimate success we have to thank these men. Owing o a 
wnd received by Colonel Baird Smith the entire superintendence 
(if the siege operations devolved on Taylor, and a more enmge u. 
iifficer I never met ; the rapidity with which he completed i o- o 
Bitten' on the night of the 7th September was perfectly surprisiiio . 

. r.« ,™ n.ore taken tek thal. P.ndy himself when the .Uy 

, toned and he beheld sil *4.poanders .vith.n 600 

Although these notes are not now intended ior |)u plication, i ^ ^ 

: dose them withotit expressing my heartfelt gi-atitude to all omceis 

i iittd men who served under me from firat to last. 1 heir courage e ^ 
i’ pmlurance and their cheerful obedience to all orders they Tcceive 

!' wou mv esteem ; and I have to thank them ior the ig 

[\ have reWdfimi Her Majesty. Without such men I never couia 

^ have held the position entrusted to me. 
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PART IV. 

the evolution of MODEEN tactics.— 

By Major il OiLiiERx, :Uth Pion'eers. 

in \ay ])ivvious paper I dwelt on the initiation by Napoleon of 
the tactical eini)luyinent of .separate masses in co-operution, citing 
Mendoviand Uliu as the two rno.st brilliant and instructive examples ' 
of the ccmcentric order of attack of which he was the orig’inafc(>r. 

It is interesting to observe that he applied the .same principles with 
sacee.ss under the conditions of savage warhire, by merely 
jiltering the inwmal coiumn formations into hollow^ squares (see plan of 
the battle oi MMiint Tabor) with results as crushing and decisive as 
were gained in like manner at the Battle of the Pyramids. To many 
it may seem that his great superiority in tuuubets at (Jlru gave him 
an advantage ctver his adversary, which militate.^ somewhat against 
the too ready acceptance of the iinqueBtionable pre-eminence of his 
system of tactics under all conditions. Such a contention could 
hardly be advanced as regaztls Mondovi fuid Castiglioni unless we 
deliberately .shut our eyes to the fiict that his system was essentially 
based on the fimdamentar principle of stmtegy, as of tactics, which 
requires superiority of strength at the decisive point. The mere 
fact of Napoleon's superiority at Ulra does not in the least detract 
fi‘om the .skilful conception, method, and execution of the plans that 
cmopktely paralysed the Austrian Geneml and dehujralized bis 
threes. Had the Emperor moved his grand army in the orthmlox 
manner of his times in parallel columns in close proximity and ' on 
a narrow front, and had he deployed and attacked the enemy in 
the parallel order of battle, he would in all probability, with 
superior numbers in his favour, have gained a victory, though the 
results would not have been anything like so crushing* Herein lies 
the value of skill. To the student of war a mere victory unattended ‘ 
by the display of marked skill in its attainment is unattractive and 
means little. It is to him of merely transitory interest, but let that 
victory* have been achieved by inferior, equal, or even superior forces 
by means* of the skilful calculations and clispositions of the victorious 
commanderj tten it at once rivets his attention and demands the 
closest study. Hence arises the necessity for a diacriminating and 
critical examination of historical examples. Some of the iiumt de- 
cisive battles of the world, that have unquestionably had the most 
profound and far-reaching political results, are barren of^ fiactical 
lessons. Zama was to Hannibal what Waterloo to Napoleon. 
From neither of these two great decisive battles will the student 
of progressive bac tics extract anything approaching that measure of 
.skill which the reputations of the chief participants would lead him 
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to ex]>ect. vSvipiu {irid Weilingtou owed their victories, it must 1)^. 
aflmitted, to a chain of incidents in which skilful generalshin ran 
hardly with justice be held to findoi proiniuent place. Each nf thesr 
great soldiers in his own time was insfcrmneiital in ending tin* 
brilliant career of the most conurianding military genius rjf liis agr. 
In either case the doom of the vanquished, struggling against fat«*. 
was already sealed by circiiinstaiices beyond control. Treachery tind 
cowardice had sapped the resources of the one, and disease had 
impaired the energy and dulled the intellect of the other, Mornlovi 
and Uhn, on the contrary, are of inferior political importance hut <q' 
.surpassing interest and deeply instructive from the point of view 
^.'Specially of progressive and comparative tactics. 

At Bautzen, again, where the opposing forces were more equal in 
.strength, the Allies being if anything superior in cavalry, Napideea 
applied his concentric order of attack on a large scale with equal 
success. His flank attack from Hoyerswerda with 60,000 men under 
Xey was a brilliant conception and well executed. It was deserving 
of a gi’eater measure of success than it actually attained owing to 
that most unfortunate misunderstanding of an order which has boiui 
the subject of so much controversy. To this day it remains a 
.standard warning to every commander to exercise the most thought- 
ful consideration when ciboiit to issue an order to a subordinate to 
execute a major tactical movement 'with a detached force. He must 
carefully weigh in his mind whether he is to impose on that 
subordinate an imcomprumising exactitude or give him a free 
initiative. In either case it has come to be recognized as of the most 
vital importance that in all .such situations the commander of such 
a detached force should concurrently be made fully acquainted with 
the intentions of -his chief and the geneival dispositions of his forces. 
Without this it is obviously impossible for him to grasp the true 
bearings of the situation, ami to know how to act in an unforeseen 
crisis. The pencilled order written and de.spatched by Napoleon 
from Keina directed his marshal to be at Preititz by 11 o clock on 
the moiming of the 21st May. Ney, when tl^e message was delivered 
to him, had already occupied and passed that village an hour earlier. 
He thereupon immediately arrested the advance of his troops 
instead of pushing on to Pursehwitz so as to place himself astride 
the enemy's line of retreat, and notifying his action to head-quartern. 
It hcis been asserted that Ney wms perfectly justified in the eoui'se he 
adopted in view of the strict insistence on the exact execution of his 
orders imposed by Napoleon on his generals. Yet it is difficult to 
avoid the reflection that on this occasion he might have exercised his 
judgment to better purpose. His defeat of Barclay and the very 
appreciable confusion into which his presence on their flank had 
|hrown Bllicheris troops, added to the general situation of the uppos- 
iiig arnues which he could not fail to observe from the heights of 
Preititz or from the Wiiidniuhlcn Berg, should have indicated to 
him very clearly the supreme and decisive nature of the undertaking 
upon wKich his chief had embarked him. His movement from 
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IfoviTswt.'rdfi and th^ fliraf-tinn of his march, if f >r nn other reason, 
s]in*id(l hav(Mdearly i*-VMah;(l this to him. The fiiet is, Nev, “ the 
])ravt'st of the hrava*, f\er fonniiost in a Imiulred fioiits, the "match- 
less leader in a “ tight cornei*, ” seems to have been nothing but a 
fiery and impulsive hauler of men, sph-ndid in the i>e]'fbrmanee of a 
ehalrly indicated task, the more desperate and dangerous the bettm*, 
but lacking the mental capacity to initiate it He would appcair to 
have been incapalde either of intuitively grasping, much less of 
planning, great tactical problmns, or of <litferentiating between minor 
and major inovement.s on the bjittlefield. His dispositions at 
Dennewitz aivl the incident of the wandering corps between Ligriy 
and Quatre Bras tend to support this view. Xajjoleon bitterly 
accused Xey of stupidity, and went .so far as to regret his having 
raised him to the rank of Marshal of France, a point which Lord 
Roseberry dwells on in his “ Napoleon: Last Phase.” What a blighting 
indictment to be wTimg from such a quarter pronounced against one 
of the most daring and devoted followers of a lifetime ! 

Historical incidents such a.s these cannot fail to afford food for 
rejection. Were one asked what in ones belief was the rno.st 
important outcome «;»f the South African War from a military 
.standpoint and as irnniediately affecting the British army, one 
would perhaps be disposed to hazard the opinion that it was the 
widespread, one might even say national, recognition of a .serious 
defect in our system of military education. It was piereeived that 
there was every necessity for the infusion of a high standard of 
scientific knowledge of their profession into all ranks of officers. 
Nothing is more clearly observable than this in the insistent demands 
for a radical refonn of the system of military training and education 
which had been in vogue practically unchanged since the days of the 
Crimean War. Immense strides in this direction have already very 
recently been made. It will be years before the results of these 
reforms are observable. We are yet almost too near the days of the 
purchase system. We have not yet shaken off certain traditional 
prejudices and ideals peculiar to our army and traceable directly to 
that antecedent system. That it should have been possible for an 
officer to rise to the rank of colonel or general with no other 
fjualification than the pecuniary ability to purchase each siiccessi%'e 
step over the heads of less fortunate but perhaps more deserving 
men is almost unthinkable nowadays. There could under such 
circumstances have been no possible inducement direct or indirect 
for any officer to improve himself by study. WelHngton, as is well 
known, complained fretpiently that a veiy large proportion of his 
officers were bu'ely able to sign their names. That such a system 
worked fairly well in its day, or that it produced many .soldiers of 
Hteiling worth, can hiutUy be accepted as an argument in favour 
cither of its intrinsic excellence or of the desirability ofit.s continuance. 
Its evils were obviously so glaring that it had to be swept away, but 
liofc so the traditions which had gTOwn up around that system. The 
ideal of military civpacityv for instance, formed in those day.s still 
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lingers. It has been and is still observable in the general and 
apparently roofced prejudice against book learning” and the theon>. 
tical acquii’emenb of the higher branches of the profession. The vahu. 
of practical experience in war has always been highly valued. But 
experience thus gained by a man is necessarily limited both quanti* 
tatively and qualitatively. He must perforce supplement it with the 
study of the experience of others. In other words, luilitaiy 
experience in its highest form consists of that which is personally 
acquired in the field added to that \rhich is laboriously gleaned from 
the pages of history. The principles of the science of war are not 
the inventions of to-day, but the iriiits of international historical 
experience. Like all scientific theories, they are subject to experi- 
ment and trial before acceptance : like them, too, subject to varia- 
tion, fluctuation, and improvement. With perhaps the sole excep- 
tion of such men as Paimenio, Craterus, Ptolemy, Hephaestion, 
Meleager, Coeniis and others of the Alexandrian galaxy of 
subordinate commanders^ history does not show us a 
body of officers that had gone through the amount 
of hard fighting experienced by Ney, Soult, Davoust, Victor, Junot, 
Masseim, and others of Napoleon’s marshals" This experience was 
spread over a period of twenty years and was gained under the most 
varied conditions. Yet it is a remarkable fact that without exception 
they one and all failed to justify the timst imposed in them when in 
independent command and left ia a great measure to their own 
resources and initiative, and that one of them, by no means the least 
famous, we find charged with stupidity. Their chief, on the other 
Imnd, is a standing example for all time of the result of the fruits of 
study applied in the field. “Why then should It be still possible for 
so delusive an idea to linger in our midst that theoretical knowledge 
of the science of war Ls of little value, and that a commander has 
. but to go into action to be suddenly inspired with correct principles 
and true methods ? : 

Easy as it may seem to analyse and place a characteristic stamp 
on Napoleon’s method of offensive tactics, the exact opposite is the 
case when attempting to formulate' the principles which governed 
his defensive tacuGS. We should expect naturally to find that they 
were likewise based on concentricity of movement, that is to say, ia 
respect of the masses retained in reserve for purposes of counter- 
attaok. But we find this is not 30 , for he retained his reserves in 
rear of his centre, thereby conforming to the principles of the 

f arallel order of battle* As a matter of fact, the occasions on which 
e suffered an enemy to snatch from him the tactical initiative are 
extremely rare. His concession of it to Weyrother and Buxhowden 
, at Austeriitz was due, not to a sense of moral inferiority, hut was 
rather a dexterous resort to artifice Our ^^arch narrows down to 
^ the oventa of 1813, notably the battles of Dresden and Leipsic, when 
he was eompeUed to assume the tactical defensive, though it was 
never passive. At all three battles his plan was to break the enemy'^ 
centre, this difference, that at Austerlitz he was guided in this* 
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K- the known ceHainty of his opponent's predeliction for 
PI march, so that the strength and direction of the 
c>n the heights of Pratzeu was calculated to 
" rhe hiijhest resnlta At Dresden and particularly at Leipsic the 
I ^,,juntemttacks launched against a strong environing force 
^^^■*Tnnteof a different character, and can only be regarded as the 
o\ desperation rather than of skill. To break through the 
lire uf an enem/s line of battle is obviously the quickest way to 
his line of retreat and to ensure the maximum of demoraliza- 
f on Nothing is more diflScalt of realization- The centre bears 
inuch the same relation in point of invninerability to an army as a 
whole that a citadel does to a fortress. The centm, moreover, is 
ordinaiily the most invulnerable part of a line of battle by reason 
i>articulariy of the presence of reserves in rear. To assail it necessi- 
ivtos a frontal attack, which itself is liable to be taken in flank by 
enfilade. There are eaiih works and other artificial difficulties to be 
overcome. At Blenheim and at Axistei*litz exceptional opportunities 
were offered for a superior force to be hurled xvith every prospect of 
success against a weak centre or into a gap. Again, at the battle of 
Diamond Hill Lord Koberts broke Botha's centre because the latter 
had attenuated it to a dangerous degree by sending all his reserves 
from that point to meet movements directed against his flanks. The 
stopping or retarding effect of the most modem weapons of war is 
acknowledged, but there is a limit to that power beyond which 
numbers must be supplemented. 

Viewing the tactical art across the intervening century sepaiat- 
ing us from the period I have been considering^ it must be conceded 
that ‘ ^and tactics ' has not developed, if at all, to any appreciable 
degree beyond the stage at which Napoleon left it On the other 
himd, tactical fomatioBS and the manner of employing the thi'ee 
mms xvithin the fire zone has gradually altered very considerably 
indeed. This change is hardly perceptible in the fu’st half of the 
nineteenth century, but in the second half it is extremely marked. 
It is due to the phenomenally rapid increase in the range, accuracy, 
and rate of discharge of firearms and cannon conjointly with an 
imnroveinent in the character and ballistic properties of explosives. 
Rifled cannon and muskets first came into use in the middle of the 
last century. At Custozza the Italian rifled muzzledoading guns 
attained a range of about 2,500 yards and the rifled musket an 
effective range of 45Q yards. The outbreak of the Austro- Prussian 
war found the troops of the Dual Monarchy still armed Avith rifled 
muzsledoading cannon and muskets similar to those of the Italians 
and having effective ranges approximating to those attained by their 
weapons at Gustozz^ The Pmssians, on the contrary, had equipped 
their infantry with a breeehdoading rifle known as the needle-mn, a 
originally used to describe; the striker of the breech block- 
This weapon had an effective range of 650 yards. As regards the 
artillerj^ only two-fifths of the entire numbei" of their batteries that 
took the fields consisting of 4;, 6, 8 and 12-poiinder gun% had been 
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I I remainder being still micuavorted smooth bores. All 
’ ‘'^'’nin^zledoaders. The Austrian artillery, consisting of 4 atul 
uiinA'r svere all riHerl 

: Four years later, in the F'ranco-Gennan war, the Prussian anuy, 

■ -„ninion with the other tr(jops of the newly confederated German 
fdre, retained the needie-gun which had proved so successful in 

wav. But the muz^Aedoading cannon had been discarded and 
with the new 12-poiinder breechdoading guns. Thus the 
‘ jjj ’ iiiitiated by Gustavim and k>ng retained by German armies 
Thiivin^^ several varieties of light field artilieiT wa.^ abolished and 
I . entire field artillery mtis standardised to one luiiform pattern. E V(.*r 
!ince then the principle of having one imiibrin pattern has been 
rfuized and adopted by all other armies. It is based i>n tho 

iteidA a field gun capable of firing the heaviest projectile 

iiossible compatible with such strengch and lightness in structure 
11; will not diminish its mobility across country. ^ The new German 
iy,n] fired common shell and shrapnel with percussion fuzes as against 
French gunners. The German batteries 
in this war systematically came into action at a range of about 
:]200 yards, advancing to closer ranges in support of their infantry, 
X)8e needle-gun did not admit of their opening fire until within 
(IM yards of the enemy. The French infantry, on the other hand, 
M’e armed with the ehassepot, also a breech-loader, but having a 
Mualler bore and far superior to the German rifle in range. The 
hviiier advantage enabled the French soldier to go into action with 
a larger supply of cartridges on his person. As regards the latter 
dvantao-e the effects were seen in a startling manner at St. Privat 
when the Prussian Guards lost a third of their nimibers at from 
l.oOO to 600 yards of the French position, that is, practically before 
lidftgle vshot could be fired with the needle-gun in reply. However, 
the French artillery, consisting of bronze pieces of the La Hitte 
|tiittern, was inferior and was entirely outclassed in range, precision, 
aid weight of metal discharge in a given time. These guns had 
m effective range of about 3,000 yards, but the time fuse used w'as 
») fiuilty in construction that it could only serve for two ranges, 
1,500 and 3,000 metres. 

It now remains to consider the results of these successive 
hmtions and the extent to which the breech-loader with its 
hcreased range and accuracy can be held to have revolutionised the 
[Hctical art viewed in its dual aspect. One naturally turns mth 
iatecest to examine the brief Austro-Pnissian campaign of 1866 
ciibimating in the battle of Sadowa or Koniggratz, In the Franco- 
Gormau war the infantry of both and the artillery of one of the 
bdligerents brought the breech-loader into play. But in this ^yar 
; theteeechdoader, constituting a new element in warfare, made its 
to appearance. Its real interest though lies not so much in the 
.saperiority it established for itself over the rifled imizzle-loader, a pnnt 
ulre.idy conceded before actual test in the fiekh but it lay in thy 
1 iuodilications ‘ ‘ . • . i 
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Auatrian Army, under command of Benedek, I.» IX«, III., IV., VI., VIII., X;, and 
Saxon Corps, five Cavalry Divwons, 700 guns, total about 306,000 men, 

Prussian Army under command of King of PnK^ CHef of Staff, Moltke. 
iBt Army, II. Corpa, and 5th, 6th, 7th and 8lh Divisions, ) Under command of Prince 
I 50 batteries Elbe Army (Herwarth) 14th, 15th, }• Fred. Charles. 
i6th Divirions, a C.D. 34 batteries. | 

3nd Army, I., V., VI., and Gds, Corps, Cavalry Division, 56 batteries, under the 
Crown Prince. 

A. Austrian position, Sa-vons on left supported by VIII. Corps, next in order to 

right X., III., IV., and IL Corps. Reserve I. and VI. Corps in rear of 
centre. 

B. Frontal attack of Ist Army. 

C. Enveloping attack by Arrajr of the Elbe under Herw'arth, 

O. Line of advance of the and Army. 

E, Guard Corps finds Horenowes hill unoccupied advances and se^es Chhun and 
repulses an attack made by the VI. Austrian Corps. 


Auslrians mm 

Prussians r ; 
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and imposed on th(jse having to fact* it. Those umdificatioas and 
the extent to \vhic.*h they may he saiely adoptoil thfi], as e\'er siiiee, 
lurnied the .svd)jeet ot imt <li.sputt‘ between th<* aflvucatfs of edhesitm 
oil the one hand and those of di.sper.siun on tie; «a:her. The 
e.\}ierience of the S<aith African war ha.s b<-en th«,< means of 
rc'suscitating the contniversy once more. Ever since the davs of 
( lu.'^tavu.s there has never bcaai a single reform Imving for its aim 
the reduction oi: the depth of the (;avah*v infantrv Hie, or a 
les.sening of th(‘ cohesive rigidity of fornnal l.MHli(;sef ti’oops in. 
action, that has not met with a .storiri of (lisappi-fivai anti sidoiiin 
head-shakings trorn the majority of soldiers. In a sense this 
attitude is only natural Kot only does it rest on custom and 
tradition but on human nature itself. Any le.s.sen.ing of the power 
uf resisting shock, the application of which is often sudden and 
unforeseen, has always inspired soldiers of all nations and of all 
ages with a sen.se of insecurity. Thi.s feeling, which the admitted 
resisting power of the magazine rifle has not allayed, i.s born of the 
ju’iinordial antagonisin and rivalry between shock and fire tactics in 
battle. In this coiincetion the advent of the breech-loader produced 
a decided element of uncertainty. It necessitated giving men more 
lateral space for the free luse of the rifle. At the sa'rne time the 
difficulties of command and control became prominent. 
Prompt adoption of suitable formations, when extended to meet 
shock, was felt not tube easy. From remotest ages of antiquity 
organised troops of the line had generally speaking fought always 
in the upright or standing position in closed ranks. It was and is 
the only position pre-eminently adapted to shock tactics for a 
charge ora rush. Light troops hitherto from the very nature of 
their destructive duties were enabled to utilise a variety of positions 
in action according to circumstances. But the breech-loader was a 
sudden dissolvent of all hitherto known tactical formations. It first 
enabled the Pinnssian soldier to load and fire in a prone pu.s it ion 
without exposing himself and offering a very much smaller target 
to the enemy. The characteristics of light infentry were 
transferred to the entire infantry of an anny. Skirmishers instead 
of merely being used foif preparing and covering the advance of 
troops of the line and then making way for them, now formed 
the actual line of battle itself. They had to be fed and maintained 
in the front line by supports and reserves. The battle of Koniggrats: 
marks the disappearance of the muzzle-loader, and with it, 
generally speaking, went the upright position for the soldier in 
action. It also marks the disappearance of the ramn ti^eire of light 
infantry. Since then the old distinctive chmacteristics ot H^^ht 
heavy infantry, consistently maintained by all organised annies 
since the days of Cyrus the Great, . have ceased really to exist. 
The fimetions of light intantiy have since become common to the 
entire infantry of the line. All now require the same training. In 
rile South African war light infantry were brigaded together like all 

other infantry battalions. To this <lay the annies of Kurope without 
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. movements of the second Prussian army. On the 

rksueh were really hia intention he a]))K>ars to ‘have failed 

^r, the occasion, and the lessons of Uivoli and P>assanu, 


fVorise to tne occiisioii, auu tue ies.suiis m and r>assano, 

ind Lonato were completely lost on him. Did he hurl 

lOiii _ ... \ 2 ... .... . . 1 , . 1 • 


p jw Ljg cavalry masses (see map) to screen and protect his movt- 
• nd to deny to the enemy all sources of infonnation / Did lie 
i:‘, 'Linfome Clam Gallas and order him to hnlA the first Prns.sian 
'^ disputing every inch of ground without committing himself to 
'' f '^1 ve eogagement with a supe.ri(.)r enemy ? Did he ‘'turn fiercely 
' ' *'^^erior force on one or other of the disconnected and unprotected . 
' of the second Prussian army nearest him, debouching from the 
, ittic mountains ? The reply to all these (.|u^stions is in the 
• r' uive and the acts of omission are the neglect to carry out the 

Iblished principles of war. 

: the 26th to the evening of the 29th Beiiedek practically 

Idthestrategico-tactical game in his hands. His orders to Clam 
I ' were contradictory and pusillanimous, and he gave that general 
hiding from first to last of his own intentions. The situation 
'tied to indicate Arnan as his strategic point of concentration to 
hini the advantages of interior lines. Even his cavalry never 
?aelied that point. The battle of Trautenaii required his personal 
^eserce. There the first Prussian corps was repulsed by the tenth 
‘Istrian corps. This battle, at such a vital point, should have been 
worse than a repulse, had Benedek brought up the fourth 
03 iastod of ordering it to counter-march that day. 

* ^ Success at this important point gave him the initiative, and the 
mtical situation of the second army was fully realized at the 
^ssian headquarter staff. After Trautenau it was open to 
Benedek to destroy the Prussian guard corps by holding it with 
ite eighth corps and attacking its right flank \rith the fourth and 
ientli combined, meanwhile holding the fifth Pnissian with his 
' ith at Nachod. If the Prussian guard and fifth eoiqrs had 
effected a junction he could have attacked them by the combined 
and rapid movements of the fourth, sixth, eight-h and tenth corps 
with at least three cavahy divisions opposed to none. The result could 
krdiv be doubted. Next by a rapid couiitennarch to Arnan, 


; J be doubted. Next by a rapid couiitennarch to Arnan, 
if leaving a corps to watch the second Prussian army, he should have 
H brought a preponderance of strength to bear on the left flank of the 
If irsti Prussian army. His previous successes would have had a 
retarding effect on the movements of that army, especially if the 
tod corps had, as it ought, meanwhile joined Clam Gallas. But 
fte situation demanded the active and ceaseless employment of 
cavalry, above all celerity of movement, and combination with 
;; preponderance of strength at the decisive tactical point, all under 
: to active control of the Austrian geneml Whereas he syste- 
Wically committed his generals to isolated actions in which they 
iavariably found themselves either inferior or equal, never superior, 
iro strength to an enemy armed with the breech-loader 
Consequently he allowed his forces^ to be crushed in detail. 
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On thu 30th June the Austrian coinnianderon-chief perceived 
the impracticability of preventing the junction of the Prussian and 
his «ovn precarious position owing ti> the defeat of Clam Oallas at 
Jicsin. At midnight he set all his cur] is in motion to concent rate 
between the Bistrita and the Elbe in the quadrilateral ICouiggratz, 
Lubi)'>, Sadowa, Trotina. Even at this phase of the ojau’ation.s Vioth 
c«)rarrianders retainerl their cavjdry masses in rear of their respect i\'e 
armies. During the next two days the Pnissians completely lost 
touch with the enemy. As it traiispived, two great armies ‘Aggregating 
little short of half a million combaraiits were within four and a half 
miles of one another and were oblivious of the tact. The earliest 
intimation of the near presence of the enemy in force was 
communicated to Moltke by the commander of an infantry 
detachment. Again after the battle of Koiiiggratz the Prussian 
commander lost all traces of the di$i>rgaiiised Austrian army. The 
eventual orders for the attack were i.ssued when further confirmation 
was received of the enemy holding the line of the Bistritz in 
strength. The first army, including Herwarth’s army of the Elbe, 
w'a.s directed to attack him frontally whilst the second army was 
ordered to bear down and attack him on his right Hank. 

The tactical feature of the battle on the Prussian side, speaking 
generally, was a complete fiiilure in carrying out the principle of 
co-operation of the three arms. Like all the previous engagements, 
the action was commenced, continued, and ended by the infantry. 
The advanced guards rushed prematurely into the fight, di’awing 
" the main bodies after them, without a proper reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s positions. The infantry went into action in company and 
half battalion columns covered by an extended firing line which was 
continually fed and strengthened by the supports and local reserves, 
The large masses of reserve artillery, separately organised and kept 
too far in rear of the infantry masses, came up too late into action. 
Consec|uently there was no preparatory artillery fire. There was 
also a complete lack of that mutually supporting fire which the in- 
fantiy had a right to expect and which was the essence of the Napo- 
leonic principle of massing great batteries to prepare the way for 
an infantry attack, as, for instance, the massing of Denotes Sixty 
guns to prepare ancl to support the attack of the Imperial Guards 
on Eahna at the battle of Lutzen. The infantry tactical formations 
were good and suitable to circumstances, but they were dtie 
more to the initiative of regimental officers than to previous 
peace training. As regards the tactics of the defence, the genera! 
impression left on the mind (see jjlan of the battle) is the clumping 
together of dense masses of troops composed of entire artny corps 
in a much too restricted area, indicating a serious disregard of ^ the 
effects of the breech-loader experienced in the previous^ actions. 
Having in view the incidents that occurred since the 2Gth June, 
it remains a mystery why Benedek neglected his right flank. 
Moreover, he seems to have been influenced by a deske fco^ hurl 
masses against the thin Prussian firing lines. The tragedy ofOhlum 
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soumled the death kiieil of this Hysfceio of tactics v/hich half a ceiunrv 
earlier had been invariably adopted by the Foaich army. Ovt'r 
and over again when opposed to the English line, purely shock 
tactics had recoiled broken before hro t'fteet and shock eonddned. 
How did it tare when pitted against a more deadly and conctnunit- 
ed fire? It is sutiicierit ti> remember that the sixth Austrian 
corps, 20,000 strong, in dense coliinm formation assailed Chhuji 
then held by a few battalions of Prussian Guards in extended order. 
In twenty’ niiilutes the whole mass recoiled hopelessly shatterctl 
and broken under the withering tire of the needle-gun, losing hftv 
per cent of its strength in that short space of time. 

Two or three considerations have influenced me in selecting this 
campaign for brief review. In the fir>st place our War Office aiithoi-i- 
ties for the last twenty-five or thirty years have prescribed this w.-u’ 
as the anterior limit of the scope of historical }’esearch deemed 
necessary for an accpihement of the principles of scientific warfare. 
This applies not only to the Staff College, I believe, but also to the 
other military colleges, Then, again, special interest attaches to tin* 
Aiistro-Prussirin war as it marks the eorarnencemtat of an entirely 
new phase-in the aspect of warfare by reason of the advent of the 
breech-loader, the adoption of the prone position by the soldier in 
action, and certain other modifications in tactical formations thereby 
necessitated. Piu-ther, it will enable the reader to judge for himself 
’ the standard of tactical skill displayed by the parties involved in the 
contest. I would ask him to compare their actions with the 
principles of grand tactics already established. This is all the more 
necessary in view of the unquestioned concession of superiority in 
scientific warfare accorded by us ever since to the Germans by an 
almost slavish adulation of their military methods. It would’ be 
difficult to find in modern history a similar example of such complete 
and utter disregard of the established principles of war. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that the shortcomings of this 
campaign were perceived bj?" none so quickly as the Germans them- 
selves. In their next war they employed their cavalry coxps both in 
the strategical and tactical phases for the legitimate puiposes of 
acquiring infomation, affording protection, offering resistance, and 
Tnaintaining touch. Their artillery arm, in the short interval 
bet\Yeea‘ the two wars, w’as entirely re-equipped, reorganised and 
proportionately distributed amongst the various divisions and army 
corps. It was assigned a jAace on the line of march not tar in rear 
of the head of the unit to which it belonged in order to come more 
readily and earlier into action. Its first endeavour was to silence the 
enemy s gims. Next it followed closely in support of the infantry 
advance, Fire was intelligently contiffiled and dhected on specific 
objectives, such as woods, villages, hills, entrenchments, etc., prepaiti- 
tory to an assault by iafantiy. As the Chassepofc outranged the 
‘ needle-gun, this mutually supporting artillery fire was all the more 
i necessaiy. Because the action of artilleiy in the Franco-German 
was so prominent and because by contrast with its employment 
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in the previous war it. prov^-.d ho eftectivo, it was at once asserted bv 
many ^ that <arin was to pro\T 

the potent a^id decidijK" factr>r. I have indicated a period in 
j^l^tory \vhen a similar clai TO was linn le on behalf of cavalry. But 
the incontrovertible principle * stablished at Breitenfeld and confirnv 
<'d under the most modern c ndititnis at Mukden holds good that 
IxittiesaiT^ w<ui mainly by inf mtzy and entirely by the unceasing 
co-operation of all arms skilfully directed. The ^infantry in the 
I'ranco-German war workefl in extended formation, the Germans 
adhering to the system of C'Vupany and half battalion columns and 
the French in rather larger columns covered by firing lines. Tliere 
was the same tendency on the part of the German advanced guard 
commanders to bring on premature engagements before thorough 
reconnaisscince of the enemy's position. Only on exceptional 
occasions were dispositions f>r an attack made after mature consider- 
ation of the tactical situation. As a rule, the subordinate command- 
ers, imbued with the traditional idea ot marching to the sound of 
the cannon, moved forward only to find themselves involved in a 
frontal attack. Brought to a standstill, it was next found necessary, 
in order to dislodge the enemy, gi'adually to feel for his flanks and 
turn them. Hence arose the German method of the enveloping 
order of battle* 

As for the last quarter of a century we have educated ourselvevS 
in a belief in the excellence of their interpretation of grand tactics^ it 
would not be out of place to glance at the general method of its 
working and to then compare it with the concentric order of battle. 
To begin with, what is the German system of tactical procedure ? 
Briefly stated it is this : Touch with the enemy to be obtained by 
the independent cavalry screen. Its primaiy duty is to defeat the 
enemy's cavalry, drive it back on its main body, and expose the enemy’s 
position if he has taken one up. The reconnaissance of that position 
begins. It continues when the advanced guard arrives. The cavalry 
vedettes are relieved by infantry scouts. The cavalry moves oflf to the 
flanks still seeking information of the enemy’s main position and that 
of his reserves. Next the commander of the army joins his advanced 
guard to make a personal reconnaissance. Meantime the entire 
main body concentrates and awaits ordem at the appointed rendez- 
vous. The commander of the force comes to a decision and makes 
hia dispositions for the attack. He provides a reinforcement for his 
advanced guard, Avhich then maintains a holding attack. He details 
an inferior force to make a feint against one of the enemy's flank.s 
w'hilst he tells off a superior force to make an enveloping and de- 
cisive attack on the other flank, retaining for himself a general 
reserve. All attacks to be preceded by artillery preparatory fire. 

In order to carry out their allotted task it is clear that the troops 
detailed for the flank attacks >vill have to move on divergent or 
eccentric lines from a common starting point or rendezvous. If 
their respective movements are to partake of the nature of a suiprise 
they must circle round on ares, the radii of which shall represent 
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far beyond the Uxnits of telescopic vision ^dii’ecteij from 
1 jjgmy’g captave balloons. Even then these movementa really 
\ ! Lifete flank marches in the presence of an enemj' They ai-e 
i on Fredea'ic’s system of tactics, and .are therefore characteris.- 
Lly Prussian. Like it also, the modem Prussian method requires 
I"' practically contiguous concentration of all the units of a force, 

, they divisions, army corps or armies, before accepting battle’ 
On the othei- hand, the concentric order favours dispersion of masses 
II) to the last moment and their simultaneous concentration on the 
htfelefield itself with a preponderance of strength on the decisive 
alflk. The enveloping order of attack .s,u(A .as that at .Gravelotte 
lilitrays iteelf by its gradually unfolding character, the other is 
sudd® and simultaneous, making no betrayal of predominan.t strength 
8t either flank until too late for the enemy to heaeflt by the 
(liscorery. The electric telegmph and the .marconigraph open 
ant possibilities for the concentric order of battle undreamt of before 
[ly facilitating co-operation. A study of progressive tactics reveals 
lie existence of these two rival systems of tactics. I have called 

J ittention to a similar state of affairs existing ,a century aaod a half 
ago, and we decided by e, vents. Bearing that 

IB mind the suptreme question is, in which_ direction are we to expect 
i further development of the art ? Will it advance on .concentric or 
ffi enveloping lines-? 

Whilst the principles goverajing offeosiyie action in .the tactical 
ield have been developing during Ime last two hundred years, the 
lacties of the defence has remained more <3* less stationajiy .during 
tint period. It is in feet stiH in the ^age of the p«aM order of 
iattle. B it fe to develop higher it must '.assume more of the 
I eWseteristics of the offensive. Up to the present greater reliance 
to been placed on the powers of resiatanfi.e than on the x'alne of 
aauming the initiative. This was the case with the Austrians 
al Koniggrata, and the same is ohservalde with the .defence .cf 
liapyang and Mukden hj the Bu^ians. The principle of con- 
cffltrioify is highly applicalde to defensive hafitj,cs on the iaais 
to countemttaak is Ihe soal .<rf defence. In practice the normal 
defensive method omaMsts in taking up a position for ihn ocenpatioa 
d which three quarters of the entire force .are used up and the 
otligr quarter is retained as a reamro in, gsoeially speaking, a 
toral position in rear. Snch nateul .advantages as ito ppsifioa ' 
may afford, are still farther stren^eaed by .artiSciai pajpani' In.' 
this way a maximum of resisting powftr is fimsorei wiA a minimum 
^offensive mohility. If the enemy mak^ s \psj5ely frontal attack 
on such a position well and good, hqh itot is the feto likdy thing 
So happen. Should he .envelop .aiher jfm car lim other or heflia r 
tote small geher^ res^s fa tod auy.eouater- 

atok it may make mast be frontsdi and thsrefaira certain to fad 
a^t superiority of and numbers. What seems to he required 
is 8 complete reversal of thfa method of di^buiaon. Wither a 
toendiag fome consista of four Iwigqdes nr fear armies, no* 
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than ojie quarter of it* shouM h€ utilised to occtipy a defensive 
position, and the remaining' three quarter should’ be retained for 
purposes' of coimterattadk, which again should hot be or 

sporadic but decisive^ This strong general reserve should be kept at 
a considemble distance from and oii the flanks of the defensive posi- 
tion. It is certain that whether a defensive position h 9 miles in 
extent, as at Koniggratzi or 90 miles, as at Jlnkden, it can bo turned, 
therefore luinecessary extension of frontage is rather a source of 
weakness than otherwise* The troops' detailed for the occupation’ of 
the positidti should be regarded relatively as the counterpart to the 
Holding attack. 

It ha^’^beeri' proved lately that positions strengthened even by 
works of a semi-pemahenf nature and' defended by the most modem 
Weapons' of war ar^ lidt by any means invulnerable. Still, it may be 
accepted that th^'stopping of delaying p6wer’ of modem guns and 
rifles has been’ cdiflSirm^ This and' the greatly increased frontage 
of armies in action mcdounts for battles lasting days and days. The 
holding- defence therefore would need no greater strength in rmmbers 
than the holding attUckj On the contrary, it could do with consider- 
ably less in proportion to the natiirai and artificial strength of the 
position it occupied. The holding' defence could b^ still fiirther 
strengthened hy locah reserves' being’ composed' largely of mobile 
troops so as to reinforce a hard-pf esaed point ifr the qiiicfest possible 
manner— a IessM‘the' Boers"firs us on' the Ttigek; Wlien 

tte attack- harftilly devetoped itself thete is" nO longer a doubt 

where the decisive attack is being made, then, and not till then, would 
he the 'moment fof the “defe to seize the initiative, and to launch 
ite codnterattaoka^ihat the exposed flanks of the decisive attack 
and’the feint: Pexmap^ the' a^ompanytagillust^ may make my 
meaning' clearfen The principles' on vraich the counterattack is 
made oti my hypothesis are precisely thos^ ' of tte attack. This is 
the only cMCeivable method by which gmhd tactics could be appliec^^^ 
to the defence,'' and the ‘ only means that oCciir to ' me by which a 
superidfity of^ stteflgth coiild- bO' brbughf on a weak and 

decisive' point:' It' wbtiM afford an for an etfectuah 

display* of 'combmatiomsiirpmCcq-bperatibhand^s 

The 'ohb greak oUteome of the' two’ German \yars in Centml 
Eitmpe a dear rCcogniti^ importance- of the fiib zone. 

N'ow; what is' mdant’by*' this* term? It is- Ht^lly nothings 
than’ the of an atmy, and the chara^eristics' of this reach in 

addition' W raUge^' atd volume^ and* accuradf of fire. Any short- 
coinings in thesA respects coaid not* be' rectified after an outbreak 
of' War, audit -Whs^ perceived* that they would carty with them consc’- 
quenee^ that 'of yttaf* importance: Since then, cost* what it 
/ will, it ha^ been the businOils of eveScy GOvOnHnetrt to see^ that its 

sraiy is equipped- witlf 'gUns'and'fite^iins no whit inferior in range, 

accuracy; and rate of discharge^ to those* of any possible enemy. As 
airesult’ of this com]tetitioti we sfe'^the ffbquent and costly rearina- 
nxehtsthaf have' to be resorted to in all armies: So- far magazine 
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rifles, Q.-F. field artillery, and long-range guns are the highest 
|>roducts of mechanical skill applied to the weapons of wan Their 
cumhined effects have been to double the fire zone of thirty years 
ago and to more than double the volume of fire in a given time. 
With these constant changes it can never be said that all armies are 
on precisely equal terms. As a matter of fact they are not. But 
when our new 18|-pounder Q.-F. field guns have been issued it is 
believed that our army wdll then command a fire zone which is 
unsurpassed in range and destructiveness. Assuming this to be the 
highest standard attained, let us analyse its beai*ing on future war- 
fare, The zone, to begin with, may be said to consist of three well 
defined belts. The outer one of from 7,000 to 10,000 yards is liable 
to be searched bj^ the projectiles of heavy artillery; the middle belt 
ranging from 3,000 to 7,000 yards is swept by Q»'F* artillery in 
combination with the heavy pieces; and the inner belt of 3,000 
yards will be subject to a tornado of ever}’-, description of fire, in- 
cluding that poured in by magazine rifles and machine guns. It 
stands to reason that much of this fire zone is beyond the limits of 
human vision, but it is within telescopic vision, and it is certain that 
effective fire controlled and directed from captive balloons can be 
brought to bear on objectives invisible from elsewhere. Now, if to 
the range and to the giudually increasing intensity and accuracy of 
this fire is added the difficulty experienced in locating its sources due 
to the use of smokeless powder we have the main factors tor deter- 
mining the manner in which troops of all arms should act when enter- 
ing this fire zone. 

This enormous power of modem weapons displayed in 
our last war led many to the belief that battles of the future 
would be won by fire effect alone and that the days of shock 
were numbered. The present war in the East hiis abundantly 
proved this generalisation to have been erroneous. We are 
reminded of the fact that shock tactics is a power inherent in an 
army armed even wdth the most deadly and destructive weapons 
of wax*. What has been found to be the truth is that the ability to 
apply shock is greatly restricted if not suspended whilst the fire 
zone is being crossed When entering an enemy's fire zone the 
masses of an army must break up into, smaller and smaller bodies, 
and finally dissolve into a succession of lines of skinnisheis. These 
lines must move forward until a lodgment has been gained well, 
within decisive range of the enemy’s position. It cannot be assumed 
that fii’e effect alone will then always compel that enemy to evacuate 
his position. If he is equally firm and resolved, there must come a 
crucial moment when resort must be had to shock tactics. Not 
long ago the belief was current that we were within an ace of having 
the bayonet abolished in our anny and that consideration of the 
lieculiar conditions of savage warfare, for which we must always 
06 prepared, alone prevented the idea from being carried into effect. 
It must be remembered the Boers had no diaciplined infantry, nor 
were they equipped with shock weapons, therefore their systematic 
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ILLUSTRATING ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 



A, The attacking army. 
D The decisive attack. 
F General reserve. 

H The holding defence. 


B The holding attack. (3 The feint. 
H Attacking army mounted troojps. 

G The defending army. 

J Counterattack on decisive attack. 
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Bu Decisive counterattack at weakest point. Xi Defending army mounted trooxis. 
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abandonment of positions at the critical moment of battle 
proved, not that shock tactics had ceased to exist, but rather that 
they recognised the potency of shock, and under the circumstances 
wisely avoided it. In 1866 the Austrians placed great reliance on 
the bayonet, but the eiTor they committed lay in attempting to 
cross the fire zone in close and vulnerable fomation in order to 
appeal to cold steel Similarly, from all we can gather the Russians 
have erred m precisely the same direction, whereas the Japanese 
have invariably succeeded in crossing the fire zone in suitable 
formation and have then had constant recoui’se to the bayonet 
Changes of infantry^ formation within the fire zone based on 
considerations .of visibility and vulnerability apply with equal if not 
gimter force to the other and more conspicuous anns. The advance 
of alternate lines of guns such as was effected by the Gennans in the 
Franco-German war will in future be found to be impracticable or 
at all events accompanied by heavy sacrifices within a range of 3,000 
yards. Artillery at close ranges can only hope to take up fresh 
positions under cover of darkness. The results of the present war 
tend to show that the intervals between our guns in action are not 
only inadequate but inconsistent with the supreme necessity for 
obtaining cover wherever found even for single guns. A battery 
may have occasion to take up a front of 600 yards in action 
but each gun should be under the control of the batteiy commander 
by telephone. Then, again, the purely shock functions of cavalry 
must be considered as suspended until the enemy has been dis- 
lodged from his position and is suffering from the consequent 
demoralisation, but even then its’ action mil have to be in close 
co-operation with artillery and infantry. The opportunities for cavalry 
shock action ^vill occur at the initial and final stages of a battle. 

There is one other marked feature of the modem battlefield, 
and that is the enormous tacticcul area over which it is fought. 
This was foreshadowed in South Africa, where a force of from fifty 
to sixty thousand men occupied a front of from 20 to 30 miles. At 
liaoyang the front was 45 miles, but at Mukden,’ where the 
respective armies are computed to Have been from 300,000 to 360,000 
men, the length of the Russian defensive front was 90 miles, and as 
both their flanks were enveloped it may be assumed that the finnt 
of the Japanese army was quite one-thfrd as much more, or 120 
miles. Of course when the battle began the outposts of the 
opposing forces were confronting- one anotlier on the Shaho. But 
let us see what this would mean if two such aimies covered by then 
respective screens came into contact. It is clear that on such an 
extended front as they would cover not one but several mounted 
units would divide the distance in sections. A contest would begin 
for the possession of certain topographical points affording ' tactical 
advantages for further operations, the object of each screen being to 
drive the other back in order to locate the main army in rear. It 
is almost certain that a mounted screen composed of tne three arms 
would eventually win all these points from a screen composed on 
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old lines of cavalry and arfcilhay only. Oonfcinenta) soldiers 
do not concede this, and so nioimted infantjy i-eniain.s a feature 
peculiar to our anny. A eavnlrynian arinerl with a is not the 

wuue thing as an infontry man armed with a bayonet when it 
CM>ines to assaulting or holding positions. We have got in to the 
fashion of tjilking of cavalry tactics, artillery tactics, and infantry 
tactics. This distinction is nothing but a mere abstraction. There 
is but the one art, and that is the tactic.^ of the combined anna 
The tactics of a body of ruounted troops composed of the three arms 
is .subject to the same established principles as is that of a luixed 
force in which footsoldiers bulk largely. The only diffei’ence is one of 
mobility. Mounted infantry when di.sfaoimted for action should 
act precisely as ordinary infantry. The duty of protecting their 
horses or other means of conveyance should devolve on cavalry, and 
they should be left in rear of the artillery position. At present 
our mounted infantry cling too much to their horses, with the result 
that they are regarded as both inferior cavalry and infantry. In 
seeking for the substance we seem to have caught at the shadow. 
There is no reason why mobile infantry in aetian, intelligently 
handled, should not command that measure of respect from cav^dry 
which is accorded to infantry of the line. The requirements of the 
future, having in view the nature and extent of the fire 2 :one, 
would seem to point to the eventual replacement of purely cavalry 
divisions with mobile divisions of all arms. The proportion of 
mounted troops to infantiry proper should be not less than 1 to 4, 
that is, an aimy of 300,000 men would requhe 75,000 mounted 
troops, in which again the proportion of cavalry to mobile infantry 
shouldbe 1 toa ^ . ■■ 

Then, again, there is the problem of the difficulties of 
reconnaissance and the transmission of information to and orders 
from the central authority as well as the great need for quick and' 
reliable mean^ of communication with the masses of an army in rear 
of its screen. Obviously personal reconnaissance of an enemy’s 
position now by a commander is not only futile but amounts almosb 
to a physical impossibility. The reconnaissance by the mounted 
troops, as they cannot venture across the enemy’s fire zone beyond 
a certain limit, must be to a great extent inadequate. Spies must 
now as hitherto play a considerable part. But resort must be had 
more largely to vertical observations, and as these observations ai*e 
of little value unless made and recorded by trained minds, staff 
officer must be extensively and almost exclusively used to 
reconnoitre from captive balloons. No divisional staff of mounted 
or other troops should be without this equipment. The present 
system of tmnsmitting information from the front must undergo 
comidmble improvement. Each section of the mounted screen, 
be it composed of one, two, or even three dirisions, should be in 
direct communication with headquarters by means of the electric 
telegraph or the marconigraph. No division of an army should be 
^vithout an installation for wireless telegraphy any more than we 
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should expect to see a modem battleship without it, A pressing 
need is the organisation of a corps of highly trained electi'icians, 
whose main duty in peace would be to devise means to apply the 
latest scientific discoveries to the requirements of an army in the 
field, and in war to be responsible for the working of these appliances. 
History proves that success in war is due to initiative, and initiative ia 
dependent oir timely and superior infonnation. But with troops 
spread over a vast tactical area the most scientific and quickest 
method of transmitting inforriiation and orders is of supreme 
importance. A general-in-chief cannot attempt to be everywhere. 
Kiiropatkin is in all likelihorxl the last general who has attempted 
such a feat. Nor can he call his generals round him like Napoleon 
did his marshals. His staff must collect and collate all available 
information. When the enemy's position and the exact disposition of 
his reserves is known then he must launch his masses to the attack and 
literally switch them on automatically. He must fight his battle on 
the map and follow every movement on it. The country on that map 
should be as easily read by him as though he were gazing at its exact 
counterpart in nature. No trouble or expense must be spai'ed to have 
maps of a theatre of operations topographically correct. Above all 
he must keep away from the turmoil of battle and not run the risk 
of losing the calm general in the heated combatant. 

Lord Ourzon has recently remarked that the present struggle 
in the East is the supreme vindication of preparedness for war. We 
are now fully alive to this necessity. Our army is being equipped 
with the most modem and up-to-date weapons and more attention 
is being paid to the practical training of the soldier and the scientific 
education of the officer. But for the latter the crux of his education 
should lie in tactical knowledge. The higher the average of 
proficiency in this subject is raised, the more we undoubtedly add 
to the strength and efficienct of the army. 
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GOLD jMEDAL prize ESSAY, 

A Comparative Study of the Organisation, Training, and Duties 
of the Staff in the Armies of France, Germany, and England, 
with Proposals Deduced therefrom for the Organisation and 
Training of the Staff suited to Imperial Needs. 

Bv Maj(jr G. R. Cockeeill, Roval W.a.rwickshire Regt. 

“ I hase ffatfiered a posle ufothei- meri’s JlowerSt and notkiwj but the thread that 
hinds them is mine oicih' — Montaigne. 


IN’TRODUCTION. 

An efficient Staff is an essential part of the inoch^rn fighting 
machine. The increased size of the armies of to-day, the greater 
i-apidity of concentration, the complexity of annameiit and equip- 
ment throw a strain upon a commander heavier than any one man 
can bear. He requires assistants, in other words a Staft’. It is 
the function of the. Staff* in war to relieve their General of all the 
iletails of command, so that, when he has decided the general 
principles on which the supply of the Aiiuy and the safety of its 
cunimiinications. shall be secured, he may devote his whole atten- 
tion to those strategical and tactical combinations which, skilfully 
directed, euvsure great victories. 

This being the function of the Staff* in war, and peace being 
for a soldier but a period of preparation for war, the duties of the 
Staff must, broadly speaking, be identical in all motlern armies. 
It is in the distribution of these duties and the importanee 
attached to each of them that diversity of practice arises. What- 
ever organisation be adopted, the object is to foresee, considex*, and 
provide for every important military service, \vithoat duplicating 
work or obscuring responsibility. In every State, however, the 
political organisation must aff'ect the militaiy, and, on this account, 
an ideal system for one State is more than likely to possess giuve 
defects if applied, without modifications, to another. 

THE MILITABY NEEDS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

Before attempting to evolve an organisiition of the Staff suited 
to Imperial needs, some inquiry into those needs from the },)uint 
of view of war is an essential preliminary. Exigencies of space 
forbid the discussion of all possible fcheatres In which British 
troops may be cidled upon to vindicate British honour or ixiterests. 

/ Since, however, it is necessary to have a clear idea of the n«ml)er 
«ind purpose of the forces for which Staffs must be provided, and 
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since no an thoritative statement exists on the subject, I am con- 
strained to postulate these two factors, and, in so doing, propose to 
outline briefly the considerations on which my estimate is based. 

The British Empire consists of variotis territories, for apart 
geogi’aphically but united politically by ties of race, .sentiment, or 
common interests. Of these territories the most important are 
the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, 
Canada, and rndia. With two exceptions none of these can be 
attacked by any first-class Power except by sea. Canada is the 
first exception. From the Pacific to the Atlantic her southern 
frontier is conterminous with the northern frontier of the United 
States of America. The United States, therefore, would be in the 
same position towards Canada as a Continental Power towards its 
immediate neighbours but for, the fact that neiDher country 
menaces the other with large armaments. India is the other 
exception. The northern frontier of Afghanistan, which we are 
pledged to protect fi'om aggression, marches with those of Russia’s 
Central Asian Empire &‘om Persia to the Pamirs, and by means of 
two existing lines of railway Russia would be enabled to place and 
maintain . a force of from 500,000 to 600,000 men upon this frontier. 

Putting, therefore, the doubtfur case of Canada aside, and 
making no allowance for such factors es our European position, 
the double line of railway to the Indian frontier, and the extent of 
our Colonial Empire, pur military needs are comparable to those 
of Japan. It cannot be said that Japanese resources in men and 
materiel are too large for the task which she has in hand, yet we 
find that she maintains in peace a force of 150,000 men with a war 
strength of 500,000 paen, and a supernumerary reserve of paiiily- 
trained men numbering another half million. The troops of all arms 
at war strength are complete with the necessary guns, supply and 
ammunition columns, transport, field hospitals, and horse depots. 

Taking these figures as a basis, and adding 250,000 men for ' 
the permanent gairisons of strategical points, including India, and * 
100,000 .men as an allowance for the two first factors mentioned 
above, I arrive at the conclusion that we require a‘ peace strength ' 
of about 430,000 men and a war strength of 850,000 meh, with the 
necessary complement of guns, transport, This estimate 

includes the Indian Army of 230,009 men, but not the defence 
forces of self-governing Colonies. We must, therefore,’ be prepared 
to keep an arm}' of 200,000 men at . Home in peace, which shall be 
capable of expansion at least to 600,000 men in war, and^ in order j 
to replace, casualties, there should be a reserve of partly-tmhed 
men, 600,000 in number, all available for foreign serv'ice,* 

As we already maintain at Home and in India a force -which^ 
including .the Eeseiwes, Militia, and Volunteers, is greater than that'^-^ 


*Bxnce this wa« written, Lord Boberts, in an article in the January ntimher of 
the Nineteenth Century,” obeervea : “We are now, as regards India, in the same 
jjositiou as a Continental nation, and may be called upon at any moment to put a 
very large army in the held,” 
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required, it is obvious that the problem is one of organisation and 
adaptation rather than of creation. It can be solved partly bv 
insisting that a military training should be part of our educational 
system ; but such a course would provide us merely with valuable 
rhw material for subsidiary reserves. As a German witness of the 
Smith African War, Speaking of the Boers, observes: ‘‘This war 
teaches one thing with convincing clearness: the incapacity of all 
Militia armies, i.e,, a population called up without a thorough peace 
training, ^rithout militaiy organisation and without Staffs, %o ficrht 
long sustained battles, on which the very existence of a State may 
depend,”* We must ’ therefore look to another source than the 

Militia and Volunteers, ‘ as at present organised, to provide trained 

men in sufficient numbers. That we must have' them is certain. 
A vigorous offiensive is the soul of successful defence, and thehistoiy 
of nations proves that sea power unsupported by' land power gives 
but ephemeral gi’eatnes^. To secure the national safety, therefore, 
we iriust devote our efforts towards ‘ obtaining a fully-trained and 
fully-equipped force, available for service abroad in the event of war. 

Until the Navy has obtained command of the sea, this Imperial 
Service Army, being necessarily detained at Home, will be more than 
sufficient for Honie defence. When ‘the command of the sea has 
been obtained, no Home garrisons will be required larger than is 
necessary to give security against raids. 

The logical conclusion ' is that our fighting forces should he 
organised in three distinct parts for three separate purposes : a loc^xl 
Militia, lightly equipped, md numbering less than 100,000 men, 
for defence against raids a" fully-trained Imperial Service Militia, 
capable of rapid ' expansion and’ available for foreign service in the 
event of ‘war; and a R%ulaf Army for foreign’ service ih peace and 
war. The latter must maintam perma'aeht'garrisoii^' for. India- and 
other strategical points strong enough for their defence tyatil rein- 
forced^ and provide a nucleus at Home which will furnish drafts and 
reliefs for the garrisons abroad^ arid form the first reinforcements to 
leave mx shores in the event of war. The Imperial Service Militia, 
vHich will remain at Home in pbace, must serve at least one year 
with the colours and five years in the reserves. ' . ' ‘ 

The interval betwieen the outbreak of war and the ‘ destruction 
of the enemy*s fleets will be usefully employed in improving the 
quality of these Reserves, and training a subsidiary reserve. 

The same considerations apply with equal force to ^ the troops 
maintained by ObloniaT Gbvernmentsi-' which, including Militia, 
Volunteers and Reserves, now number' over 100,000 men. During 
the last quarter of a century the Colonies have conclusively -pro vea 
, their desire /to assist the Empire to^hich they and we are proud 
to belong; the time may come, I hope, when they’ will be prepared 
tq make a portion of their forces permanently available for Imperial 

■^"Lessons of Boer mr.” "A lecture by Major Baick, of the Great 
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perhaps in peace, certainly in times of emergency — trusting 

for local defence against raids to a small force of Militia, whose 
.fficiency can be improved on the outbreak of war. If we set the 
example, we shall, I think, have little difficulty in persuading the rest 
of 'the Empire of its wisdom. It will only then remain to arm all 
Imperial Service troops with the same weapons, and to organise 
and train them on similar lines. It is to an Imperial General Stall* 
educated in an Imperial Staff College and filling Imperial appoint- 
ments on reciprocal terms that I look for the co-ordination of their 

organisation and training. 

° One other point must be mentioned. The maintenance of an 
effective Navy is vital to our national existence, and, as has been 
stated the creation of an Imperial Service Army is essential to a 
successful defence of our national interests. The resources of the 
Empire, however, though vast, are not inexhaustible, and we must 
feel assured of our existence before we can contemplate the 
defence of our interests. We require, therefore, some machinery for 
harmonising the needs of the sister services and for weighing their 
relative importance. We must, in the wmrds of the War Office 
(Reconstitution) Committee, provide for '‘the scientific study of Im- 
perial resources, the co-ordination of the ever- varying factors upon 
which Imperial rule rests, the calculation of forccvs required, and the 
broad plans necessary to sustain the bm’den of Empire.”"^ 

These, then, are our Imperial needs ; these, the objects toward 
which the organisation and tmining of the Staff must be directed. 

I propose to deal with the subject in three parts : the higher 
organisation of the Staff ; the Staff with the troops ; and the- training 
of the Staff. 

Attention will fiirst be directed to the broad principles on which 
the higher Staffs of the French, German and English Armies are 
organised in peace with a view to their preparation for war, and, by 
an examination of the basis of these principles, an attempt will be 
made to deduce an organisation of the higher Staff suited to 
Imperial needs. The organisation of the Staff with the troops will 
he similarly treated, and the training of the Staff, once the purpose 
of its existence is clear, will prove a simpler problem. 


THE HIGHER ORGANISATION OF THE STAFF. 

The higher organisation of the Staff may be considered under 
three heads — 

(^) The co-ordination of the naval and militaiy needs of the 
Empire. 

(^) The command, direction and administration of the Army 
in peace and war. 

(c) The organisation of the War Office. 


*War Office (Reconstitution) Committee's letter to Mr. Btvlfour, dated January 
lUh, 1904. 
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(a) Tiff' Co-ordi'tiafiav of jY’nrrr/ tiud Military X^rds of 
thr Etnfyu'i', 

In France the noiuinai head of tin* Army find Nfivy is the 
president of the Republic, The whoh? fi<lijiiriistration <4 the 
Anuv centres in the IMinister of War, and of the Navy in the 
Minister of ]\rarine, who are directly n*sj)(>nsib]e to Parliament. 
There is no s|)ecial machinery for the co-ordination of the needs 
of the two services, other than that provided by the Cabinet, The 
(u‘j')iian system, too, gives us little assistance. The composition 
of the Gennan Empire, wliich consists of 25 Federated States, has 
more resemblance to that of the British Empire, but its ftMleration 
is more complete : there is an Imperial Parliament, to which each 
State sends representatives. Prussia, Wiirteniburg, Saxony, and 
Bavaria have separate War Offices and War MiiiLsters, and the King 
of Bavaria is Commander- in-Chief of the Bavarian forces in peace ; 
in war, however, the German Emperor is Commander-in-Chief of all 
the Gennan military forces. Assisted by a Naval Coinraander-iii- 
chief, he is also the supreme head of the naval forces. He is, there- 
fi>re, in a position to hannonise thtij needs of the sister services, find to 
co-ordinate the naval and military policy of the Empire. As in France, 
however, there appears to be no special machineiy to assist 
him. 

In Great Britain the King is head both of the Navy and Amy, 
and the House of Commons fixes the establishments and .sanctions 
by an annual vote the money required for their maintenance. The 
executive government is entrusted to a Cabinet, at the head of 
which is the Prime Minister for the time being, who is responsible 
to the Crown and country for the efficiency and sufficiency of the 
preparations for war. In the Cabinet the First Lord of the 
Admiralty is charged with the discipline and administration of the 
Navy ; the Secretary of State for War with the control of the Army. 
The superintendence, direction and control of the Indian Army, 
however, is vested in the Governor-General of India in Council, who, 
again, submits all measures of Imperial interest, civil and military, 
to the Secretary of State for India in Council There are also certain 
forces administered by the Colonial Office, and othera by the Foreign 
Office. 

The co-ordinating head of these departments is the Prime 
Minister, who is directly responsible for the national safety. He 
is assisted in the discharge of his onerous duties by a Coinmittee of 
Imperial Defence, over which he presides. In the selection of the 
members he has absolute discretion, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

With a view* to obtaining from each of the departments of State 
and collecting for themse of the Committee the information required 
tor a study of the inany complex problems of Imperial Defence, there 
is a small department, consisting of a permanent secretary and 
junior officers representing the Navy, Army, and, it is hoped, in the 
future, India and the Colonies. 
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v\*{ There is nothing in the-Freneh .or Gerwrn systems to snggo.st 
to as any improvement in our own. In the Defence Committee 
mth the Prime Minister as its President, and with a penuam-i^ 
secretariat as a guarantee for the continuity of its policy, we have nn 
institution of incalculable value provided only that the members are 

■ qualified experts whose decisions carry sufficient authority. 

Prime Minister has "perfect freedom, of action in regard to the 
component paHs'" of the Defence Committee. Judging, however, 
from the past, in which a disregard for national security has proved 
common to all political parties, it would seem desirable to pre- 
determine the constitution of the Committee. The Prime Minister 
must he its President if he is to be personally committed to its 

■ policy. The First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretaries of Statt* 
for War, India, and the Colonies, and the Chancellor of the Excho 
quer must be members. As it is a Committee of Defence, there must 
be naval and military members in equal proportions, and together 
nob fewer than the civilian membem. There should therefore be 
three members of each service. For reasons which it is hoped to 
justify later, the military members of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence should be the Inspector-General of the l^orces, the Chief of the 
General Staff, and the Chief of the Administrative Department. 

■ ' The duties of the secretariat should be limited to the preparation 
‘ . of cases for submission to the Committee, anticipating its needs as 
far as possible. When information is required, it should be obtained 
from the department concerned, and any . tendency .to \isurp the 
* functions of the General Staff, naval or military, should be repressed. 

- Except at its head,, there is no need for senior officers in the secre- 

- taxiat, %vhich should, however, consist. of naval and mill tfiry officers.. 
" It would be desirable to fill military .vacancies by the selection of 

the best qualified officer from names submitted by the Chief of the 
General Staff,, the Gommander-in-Chief in India, and. the Colonial 
Governments.- 

V Direct 

Anny in Peace and Wm\ 

In France, the command, direction, and administration of the 
Army in peace centres in the Ministez^ for War, who may he a soldier 
^ ,-.or aciviliaruv,:.' \ '.k- 

In regard to military policy he is assisted by the Buperipr War 
. . Council and the Chief of the General Staff; for inspection and 
command,. by>, those members of the,. vvbo, are designated 

, for high commands in the eTcnt of war and by the Generals of 
. k Division commandiiig army corps; and in adiffinij^tratioii,.. by tho 
heads of the various aepartments of the,. War Office. 

. . .i. ^ I The Superior AVar Council is concen^ed with the consideration 
of.all questions relating, to the preparation of the Army for wan 
?The Mmister of -War xa .President ; the membei's are the Chief of 
t the General .Staff, the official , reporter/* and 11 Generals ot 
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. one of whom is Vice-President. The latter will pro- 

I llv he Coninuinder-in-Chief of the forces in war, and in peace 
the corps nearest the eastern frontier. Certain 
other members will command arniies. Those so designated 
'cctnYe warrants informing them of the corps of which their armies 
will be composed, and in peace their particular duty is to direct the 
mameuvres of these corps. They are thus brought in close touch 
irUR*ace> with the officers and men whom they will lead in war. 

The Generals of Division, who are members of the Council, have 
extended powers. They are at the disposal of the War Minister for 
the purpose of making special strategical studies, undertaking special 
nji.ssions, and making unexpected inspections. 

The Council meet at least once a month. Plans of concentra- 
tion, the essential principles of mobilisation, all matters affecting 
the constitution of the Army and its employment, the creation or 
.suppression of fortresses, the adoption of new weapons."^ etc., must 
by law be submitted to the Council, but any question may be 
referred to it at the discretion of the Minister of War. The final 
flecision does not, however, rest with the Council, but with the 
Minister, who can over-ride its rulings. The country has thus a 
guarantee that gi'ave questions touching its security are not decided 
without examination by the most competent military authorities. 
These auithoii ties, it is to be observed, are not the heads of depart- 
ments at the . War Office, but the most distinguished generals of 
the day, destined for high command in war, and in direct touch mth 
the troopi in peace. Military policy is thus divorced in a sense from 
administration, ■ 

The general command and inspection of the troops is in the 
hands of the army CQips commanders, arid recenC decrees have laid 
more and more emphasis on the principle that the proper inspector 
of the troops is their commander. Between the corps commanded 
and the Minister of War there is no intermediate authority in actual 
command, except during manoeuvres, but the officers designated for 
the command of anniea in war have a voice in the promotion 
of officers and alb matters affecting the efficiency' of the coips 
for war. ' ■ ■ / ' , ' ■ 

, Thus ' in f policy, commmd and inspection the ultimate power," 
to ; the control of the 'War Minister, rests in the hands of 
who'' will command in Wtir, and not in the W’ar Office, 
which deals” mainly with admimstratioii. ' Even ill administration 
decentralisation is almost complete. The corps commanders are- 
^^onsible for the supply of every requirement for which funds have 
allotted ; they must anticipate their wants and make them 
^wn to the and their responsibility ceases only when a 

demand' has been refe If the refusal involves inefficiency they 

I bring "premire on the ‘Minister through the Army Inspectors, 
^^^mbers of the War Council aie deeply concerned in the 
efficiency of the Army for war. Should the Minister be persuaded 
Its necessity he would meet the demand, if necessary, by improved 
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la Ilf idmiiiistration. "rhd partial divorce of policy from 
"f iniSratiun is thus of great value. 

iidfflin ■ General Staff is responsible for scheme.s of 

ff ^ and defence, and has a voice in deciding all questions connect- 
"i^uV organisation, instruction, mobilisation, and annaiuenb. Such 
""tions are submitted to the War Council through his department. 

questions aiesUD the General Staff to the 

n. ,"Lflor-in-Chief of the Forces, SO that in peace he occupies a 
^^Tt-lo'n somewhat resembling that which he will hold in \var. He 
n ordinate to the Minister of War, but a decree, dated bth May 
isan exure^ly rleclares that his department is not a section of the 
v rVffice and must be considered as a separate institution, connect- 
' "^ the War Minister with the General who would be appointed as 

Commande^ijn^feh goT^peror is Commander-in-Chief— in peace 

.nPficallv in war absolutely— of all the German forces, ihe 
Srnmand^’ inspection, direction, and administration of the Army 

therefore,’ naturally centres in him. He fixes the effectives, and M 

;« his snecial province to assure himself by inspection that eyeiy 
lit is prepared for war, and that there is uniformity m orgamsa- 
Sii and training. He is, in tact, the Inspector-General of the 
forces for even in Bavaria he has the right ot inspection. In this 
imuortant duty he has the assistance of a special Staff. The army 
com are grouped into five armies, each under an Army Iiispector 
Se highest rank, who- will, it is believed, comnmnd them m 
war There are also four Inspectors-General (of Cavalry, Foot 
Artillerv, Engineers Pioneers, and Fortresses ; and Mihtayy_ Educa- 
tion), whose special function is to secure uniformity of tmmng, etc., 
in the different arms of the service, and who act as technical heads 
S SLlSSie service, and .n tnchnW .Uto to tie Empetot, 
the Corps Commanders, and the Minister of War. ^ 

As'^in France, command is decentivilised, being vesteil m the 
corps commanders, who enjoy very large 

coimaand, finance, and administration, and who reporP direct to the 
Emperor through the Chief of the Military Cabinet. Decentralisation 
fn Emnyislomplete; it is, in fact, the cardinal principle under- 

,»Ucy it divorood , in . ton* ji™ 

administration. Under the Emperor, it is vested m the 

Chief of the General Staff, who, m peace, is entrosted with the 

wnsideration of plans of offence and defence 

training of the Army for war, and the s*'!# 

on wh4 miliUry policy and military power are 

assists the Empemr in the same capacity, bemg charged with the 

conduct of all operations of war, , 

The Minister of War is entrusted mth the general and 
A*»tintton »t the Arv,y. He is in eonstat 

the Chief of the General Staff, who must he “„-2£n and 

all questions affecting the training of the Army, its oigamsation an 
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Owing to tlie extensive powers delegated to coq)3 
runiHKiaders, both in ndiuinistratiun and finance, the ]\Iini.ster ot 

f.scapes the burden of trivial iletaila He can, therefore, devote 
l{ifi whole «‘ittention to the impix)veuieat of a(liiiinifstrutive uiethods, 
and, being a permanent official, can elabonite a c/)ntinuous and tar- 
ni^ditefl administrative and financial policy, 

^ It has been stated that the corps coinnuinders report to the 
Emperor through the Chief of the Military Cabinet. It Bhonld 
})«> added that this official is the Emperor’s military and con- 
fit ii'ntial secretary. In addition to the reports of the corps 
cormimnders, he receives the reports of the Army and technical 
iiispectors, issues Cabinet orders, and deals with all questions 
relating to the appointment, promotion, etc., of all except Staff 
(Officers. The appointment and training of all Staff Officers are 
left to the Chief of the General Staff. The latter arrangement 
prevails, too, in France, but in that country the appointment, etc., 
i)f other officers ^ire arranged by the heads of departments at the 
War Office. 

It is now possible to enumerate the principles underlying the 
distribution of duties in the higher Staffs of France and Gerniany. 
They are — 

(a) The definite relation between the inspection of the Arary 
in peace and the command of the larger units in war. 

(h) The intimate association oi‘ military policy with commands, 
and of the Chief of the General Staff with the Commander-in-Chief 
designate of the forcevS. 

The above two principles (a) and fb) are more perfectly elaborat- 
ed in Germany than in France. 

(c) The divorce of policy from administration and finance, in 
the sense that the Chief of the General Staff must be consulted 
in all matters affecting organisation, training, mobilisation, and 
armament. This prijiciple might appear to be better observed in 
France than in Germany, unless it could be inferred, as I think it 
may, that, in Germany, the opinion of the Chief of the General Staff 
carries great weight in ah such matters. The preparatory work of 
nmbilisation forms part of the duties of the General Staff, and in 
discussing the war formation of the German Amy Brons^irt yon 
Schellendorff observes* : ''It must be a matter of military organisa- 
tion in time of peace to prepare, in the most effectual way possible, 
for the formation of the Army on a war footing, by pDoviding suffi- 
ciently strong peace cadres, ensuring that the additional officers, em- 
ployes, men, and horses required shall be fi^rthcoming, and haying 
ready for immediate use the necessary anns, ammunition, clothing, 
equipment, supplies, transport, etc,, of every kind. It is only when 
such matters have been thoroughly attended to in peace time that 

mobilistition can take place without a hitch To achieve a stilly 

higher degree of perfection in all such mattej^ is what 

The Dutka of the General StaU,” '3rd editjofl, p. 246, < ^ 
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the General StatF, specially entrusted with the preparatory work of 
mobilisation, must be constaiitty wStriving at” The duties above 
enumerated may be flescribed as the higher peace organisation 
of the Army ; and it is, I think, a safe inference that the Chief of 
the General Staff is permitted the final word in all such matters. 

When the difference between the political organisation of 
France and Germany is considered, the coincidence of these funda- 
mental principles in their military syvStems is striking. In France 
the head of the State is merely the nominal head of the Army ; its 
effective head is the Minister for IVar, It has been stated that the 
Chief of the General Staff is independent of the other departments 
of the War Office, If these departments were gz'ouped under one 
chief, subordinate to the War Minister, and if the latter were selected 
for approved military capacity, the system would be superior to the 
German system in the fact that the Commander-in-Chief would hold 
that position by right of merit, not by accident of birth ; inferior 
to it in the fact that he would not wield the same pow'er, or he so 
independent of political pjarty. But the analogy would othemvise be 
complete. In each case there would be the supreme head of the 
Army, commanding in peace and in war, assisted by an Inspection 
Staff, a Chief of the General Staff, a Chief of the Administrative 
Staff, and Corps Commanders. Such a system would he almost ideal. 
In France, however, as in England, “ the complete responsibility to 
Parliament and the country of the Secretary of State for War for 
the discipline as ^vell as for the administratioB of the Army must 
be accepted as definitely established In England the Secretary 
of State for War must, unless the existing political machiueiy bo 
modified, be selected on party grounds, not on account of miiitaiy 
capacity. Either, then, the political machinery must be modified, 
Of the system suggested above must be adapted to meet its 
requirements. The fomer expedient, though not impossible, is 
not a likely contingency. It has not been attempted in the recent 
reorganisation of the War Office. I propose, therefore, to examine 
the new system, with a view to discovering how far it approximates 
to the ideal 

The Secretary of State for War is a ciriliaa, and is responsible 
to the Grown and to the country for the efficiency of the Army, 
As regards the executive command of the forces in Great Britain 
ho is assisted by General Officeis Commanding-in'-Chief, selected 
for their fitness for command in the field, who command and 
administer in peace the forces qiiartered in seven clearly'-defined 
territorial areas. These officers have lately been invested mth 
increased financial and administrative powers, and it is intended to 
strengthen their authority still further. So far the new system is 
identical with the French and Geiinan ^sterns. The inspection of 
the troops is entrusted to the Inspector-General of the Forces, whose- 
sole functioB, however, is to report upon actual facts vvithon^^ 
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V, Hissing oimim^ ujuju policy. He has no administrative ar 
;.xcctiti ve Ihnctions, unless his duties in connection with the Selection 
Biwird can be s*) I'iilleil He reviews and reports to the Armv 
(^olnciH apon the ‘‘practicfil results of the policy of the Council 
within the financial linnts laid down by the Cabinet;’ and is requhed 
tn f<»nn a judgment on ‘‘ the etficioncy of officers and men 
(he handling of troops, the standard and system of train’ 
ing, the suitability of equipment, and generally all that affects the 
readiness of the forces for war/’f He is not, so for as is publicly 
known, de.signatefl to be the Comiuanderdn-Chief of the Armv in 
war, ami no provision whatever is made for the command of a nniti 
larger than an anny corps. If ever the time comes, therefore, to 
despatch more than 30,000 tro<3ps abroad these troops must inevit- 
ably be led by commanders who have no personal knowledge of 
officers or men. 

The Inspector- General is assisted by Inspectors of Cavahy, 
Horse and Field Artillery, Garrison Artillery, Engineers and Equip- 
ment and Ordnance Stores, who report to him upon the efficiency 
of their respective arms, but like him are not apparently intended 
to command in war. I am, therefore, justified in saying that there 
is in our home system no definite relation between the inspection 
of the Army in peace and the command of tmits larger than an 
army corps in war. 

That such a relation should exist is, I think, essential. In 
certain eventualities we may be compelled to concentrate on 
tlireatened points forces on a Continental scale. These forces must 
necessarily be organised in armies, each consisting of two or more 
army corps, and it is of paramount importance that the officers who 
will command them in war should be designated in peace, be given 
a recognised position in close touch with them, and have opportimi- 
ties of directing them in manceiivre. 

I propose, therefore, that at home and in India the Army 
should be organised in corps and independent divisions, and that 
these should be grouped into armies which should he inspected in 

^ ^ * The Army Council con.sists of the Secreta-ry of State loi* War m President, four 
military members, and the civil and fiuaiieial inenrl^ers, with the Permauent; ^ Under 
i:5ecretary of State m secretary. The Council is res|)onsible to the Crown, Parliament 
and country for the general efficiency of the military forces. The miiitap' mend^era 
hokl office for a period of four years, and then revert to other duties. They do not 
prsonaily exercise military command. All decisions are taken and all executive orders 
issued in the name of the Council as a whole. Any member desiring to ffi^ociate himself 
from responsibility for a decision from which he dissents, and which, in ins opinion, 
contrayenes a rital principle of poliey, must resign his office. ^ 

^ch member is further responsilde for the administration of his own branch, rhe 
distribution of duties, in the broadest sense, is a.s follows : — 

Secret^ of State'— -responsible to the Crown and to Parliament. 

1st Mditary Member-— nuHtary policy operations, mtelHgence, and training. 

^nd Mffitary Member-— interior economy and recruiting. 

Srd Mffitary Member— supply, transport, clotfung, and remounts. 

4tli Military Member— fortresses and armaments. 

Civil Member— civil business other than finance. 

Phiance Member— finance. 

t “ War Office {Becottstitution) Committee Report,” Part III, Section 8. 
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peace, and directed in uianmuvi'e, by the officers who will comniaiKl 
them in war. 

It is equally important that the officer who will hold the 
supreme coniinand in war should be designated in peace. As 
Count Moltke wrote in a letter to Mr. Spencer Wilkinson* ‘'If 
the Government will and can select the most qualified general for 
the post, that <:»fficer must also be given during peace the authority 
to influence the troops and to create an understanding between 
himself and the General Staff.’* If, then, the greatest soldier in the 
militaiy service of the countiy be appointed Inspector-Geneiul of 
the Forces, he will have the necessary influence with the troops. 
“As troops are inspected, so will they be drilled” — and trained. 
If, as at present, he is also President ■ of the Selection Board, his 
authority will be strengthened, and he 'will be in a position to gain 
valuable knowledge of the capabilities of senior officers. If, then, 
he be nominated as Commander '-m-Chief designate in war, it will 
remain only to give him a voice in the military policy of the nation, 
and an opportunity of creating an understanding between himself 
and the General Staff. 

In the reorganised War Office military policy is in the hands oi 
the Army Council, which is charged also with the administration 
of the ^my; command devolves on the Generals Commanding. 
The Inspector-General has no voice in creating policy ; he is> indeed, 
expressly debarred fi'om discussing it. The Generals Commanding 
have nothing to do with its creation; they exist to give effect to 
it. Policy, in fact, is divorced from command and wedded to admin- 
istration. The effect of this arrangement must be that difficulties 
of execution will he met, not, as they should be, by improved 
methods of administm,tion, but by modification of policy ; and this 
effect is, in my opinion, deplorable. 

The consideration of military policy, in the first instance, is a 
duty of the Chief of the General Staff. The Reconstitution Commit- 
tee, in its proposed distribution of Staff duties, expressly allots to the 
first military member of the Army Council ” military policy in all 
its branches.” In France and Germany, matters affecting organ- 
isation, mobilisation, armament and training are referred to the 
Chief of the General Staff, In England, important questions relat- 
ing to peace organisation are studied in the Adjutant-GenemTs 
and Quartermaster-Qenerars departments. Peace organisation is, 
in fact, specially allotted to the recruiting and organisation direct- 
orate of the Adjntant-Generars department, while the use of railways 
in war is studied in the Quartermaster-General*s department. Arma- 
ment is the province of the Master-General of the Ordnance. No 
mention is made of consultation with the Chief of the General 
Staff where a decision would affect the Ai*m/s fitness for war. 
Broad questions of policy arising in any department are, it is true. 


“ Bmns of m Argiy,” hj Bpencer Wilkmson j Preface to the Sad oditioo, 
p. n, 1895 edition. 
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suhiiiitted to the Army Council, in which the Chief of the General 
Sf-iff nhai'cy with the othei’ six memln*rs fclie riyfht of expressing' 
Ijis opinion ;l)ut the country has no gnnrantee that the ohicer whoi^;? 
role is the oirt of war, ami who will assist the C<>rtninuH.ler-in'Chief 
ill <[irecting the operations in war, has a controlling voice in all th;it 
atfoctH the Armys efficiency for war ; still less that the officer w'ho 
svill actually command in war has ever been consulted in tin; pre- 
paration of the plarrs of campaign. 

To remove this anoirialy, the Chiefof the General Staff should 
be in fact, as he is in theory, charged with inilitary policy in all its 
,*ispccts, untrammelled by a Council of military anrl eivilian admi- 
nistrators. He shcadd be consulted in all questions of organisation, 
inohilisation and armament which affect the employment of the 
Aniiy in war, and there should be free and frequent c<:>ruiiiiinicatiDn 
between his depaitjiient arKl tdm^ administrative departnients on all 
such matters. He should also he in close personal touch with the 
Cornmander-in-Chief designate. 

My proposals are, therefore, that the greatest soldier in the 
country’s service should be appointed Inspector-General of the 
Fomes in peace and Commander-in-Cliief <kmgiiate, and that he 
should be asvsisted by Army Inspectors who will command annies 
in war; that it should be his duty to ascertain, by inspection, 
that every unit is ready for war, and that there is uniformity in 
organisation, command, armament and training ; that there should 
be a Chief of the Genenil Staff responsible for military policy 
generally, the preparation of plans of offence or defeiiee, tire 
collection of infomiation concerning the fimts on which military 
power is based, and the training of the Army for war; and that 
these two officers should be as intimately associated in peaee as 
they would be in war, that is, that the Chief of the Geneml Staff 
should be selected by the Inspector-General aiid stibmit far his 
approval all plans of offence and deflmee, and all measures directly 
affecting the employment of the Army in war It is to be 
further understood that both these officers must be directly subor- 
dinate to the Secretary of State for A?4ir, the change suggested 
being designed to place at the latter s disposal on questions of 
militaiy policy the advice of the two officers moat coneemed there- 
with rather than that of a Council, w^hich should exist, if it exists 
at all, for the administration of the Army on sound business and 
financial principles. 

The study of the War Office (Eeconstitution) Committee's 
Report (Part I, Section II, para 8), on which the organisation of 
diha Army Council is based, states clearly the faulty conditions 
which the Committee’s scheme of reconstruction is designed to 
ameliorate, and the existence of which imdoubtedij^ impaired the 
Armys effieienej. Two of these — the’ eentralisatiou of a 
number of incongruous functions in the Commander-in-Chiet, and 
the weakness and undue subordination of the branches concerned 
wdth preparations for a campaign and the collection of necessary 
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iniormatiun — Have been considered, and my proposals for removing 
them go evxni further than the Couuuittee's. In making .suggestioriH 
in regard to the remaining departments, I accept the Committee h 
dicta that the duties and responsibilities of the military heafls should 
be clearly defined, that their relations to each other and to the 
Secretary of State shouhl be effective, and that by an adequate 
system of decentralisation in administration the military heads should 
have leisure “ for the consideration of questions of real importance,” 
and for exercising forethought and initiative.” Recognising the 
brilliancy of the Committees siunmaiy of existing evils, one is 
disappointed at their reticence in witholding their reasons for the 
constitution of the Army Council on the exact lines adopted. The 
terms of their reference, however, instructed them to base their 
proposals upon the system of higher administration which obtains in 
the Admiralty, and which, though never in recent times put to the 
supreme test, has ‘‘ successfully met new demands as they have 
arisen,” and 'Vhas retained the confidence of the Navy and the 
nation.” 

But a comparison of the Admiralty and new War Office 
systems ^ shows that the analogy between them, though close, is 
not perfect, while that between fleets on the high seas and armies 
in the field is misleading. A fleet can carry with it a greater 
q^u^lltjty of supplies than can a field army, and the problem of its 
cominunications is less complex. A fleet in commission at sea is 
practically on active service, and gunnery, manoeuvres, and training 
can be practised without any special airangements being made fot 
the purpose. In so many points, indeed, is the analogy between the 
two services incomplete that one might be excused astonishment 
if an organisation best suited to the Navy were found readily 
adaptable to the needs of the Army. I suspect, moreover, that if 
one examined closely the interior economy of each department, the 
resemblance would be found still more elusive. What, for example, 
corresponds to the railway, remount, and veterinary sendees in the 
Junior Naval Lord's Department ? 

The essential principles of admimstratioB are decentralisation 
which should prevent trivial matters of routine from reaching the 
War Office, at the same time training officers in every grade to 
accept responsibility ; and co-ordination at headquarters, to ensure 
that important questions are considered from every point of view. 

. The Army GouncB performs two functions ; one advisoiy ami 
co-ordinative, in its collective capacity, the other administrative, 
through its individual members. I have suggested that in its 
advisory capacity it is not the most perfect instra^ since 
military policy is outvoiced and outvoted by military administration. 
I have urged the independence of the Uhief of the General Staff. 
If the remaining heads of departments report direct to the Secretary 
of State, wo obtain a system analogous to that of France, in which 

^ See B, Part Ut, '^Wat OIEoe (Becoo&titution) Gommittee’s^ Re{>ort/* 
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i. no Autliority between the heads of the 12 departments and 
the Minister of War. This .sj.stern would throw upon the Secretary 
„f State theonii.s of eo-ordinatincr the whole administrative 'bn 
of the War Office a_ta.sk which no 8e<-rcta.ry of State emdd perS 
efficiently in addition to hi.s other duties. I prefer the Uer^ 
(and Japanc.se) system, where the various section.s of the •ulmin' 
tration are grouped into departments, whose head.s e.xist for contwi 
mid initiative, and report to a Mim.ster charged solely with admife 

t ration. 

These considerations induce me to make the further sucraestion 
that the administrative and financial control of the Arravthouid 
be entrusted to a militar}' adinini.strator of ability under the” oenenl 
direction of the Secretarj' of State. The re.spon.si”bility for economical 
and efficient administration will then be undivided, while the balance 
between policy and administration on the one hand, and administra 
tion and finance on the other, will be better maintained 

To sum up, the Secretary of State for War should have the 
assistance of three high officials, all of whom .should be soldiers 
The Inspector-General of the Forces should assure himself of the 
efficiency of the Ainiy ioi war, and have a voice in Questions of 
high policy : in other re.spects, he should not be burdened with 
administrative or executive functions; the Chief of the General 
Staff should prepare the Army for war. and study ail questions 
aliecting its efficiency by the light of militaiy science and from the 
point of view of war; ancUhe Chief of the Administrative Depart- 
ment should control the administrative machinery from the point 
of view of economy, so far as it is compatible with efficiency In 
war, ae_ Inspector-General would become Commander-in-Chief * 
the Chief of the General Staff would be attached in the same 
capacity to his Staff, and the administrator would remain at his 
post to supply the needs of the Army* 

These three officials would fittingly represent the Amy on the 
Oommittee of Imperial Defence. 

(e) The OnjammfAon oj the War Office. 

i-k Gemany the Chief of the General Staff is independent of 
the War Minister; m France his department is not supposed to 
be a section of the War Office, but is subordinate to the War 
_ mister m a way not differing from the other departments; ia 
f ^ hm department forms one of the great divisions in which 
e vyar Office is orgaiUKsed. I propose, however, to consider the 

Army Headquarters by itself 
B.a tnen that of the remaining departments, taken colleotively. 

Ttie G^ieral Staff at Headqvxtvters. 

^ j ^ has been stated, Prussia, Wiirtemburg, Saxony^ 

Jjafaria have separate War Offices, yet the military system is 


of course, in tKe 6venfe of the theulre of war in IncIiA, 
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practically identical The Staff' of the Pms.sian and Wiirteinburo- 
armies is trained and selected by the Chief of the General Staff 
and the officers are interehangeable. Saxony has its own General 

Staff, but a few senior officers arc generally attached t<^ the 
Prussian General Staff, and a certain number are trained everv 
year at the Prus.-ian Staff' College. Bavaria, too, nmintains 
an independent General vStaff, but two officers are always 
attached to the Prussian General Staff, and the Prussian system 
is closely tblhnved This co-ordination of system by an 'inter- 
change of General Staff Officers is for us very suggestive and 
significant. 

In Germany the department of the Chief of the General Staff 
at Headquarters is eallefl the Great General Staff, to distinguish it 
from the General Staff with the army cor[)s. It is organised into 
sevnteen vsections, which are supervised by chiefs of sections, and 
arranged in groups under chief cpiartermasters. 

The most important points to note are the existence of a 
Railway section, dealing tvith all matters connected \vith the 
iniUtary use of railways, including the training of the Railway 
Brigade, and two F<jrtress sections, dealing with the strategical 
role of German fortresses. There are also three Intelligence 
sections under a chief quartermaster, whose duty consists in following 
attentively all imjx>rtanfc military events and improvements at 
home and abroad, all matters coueeraing the military organis^rtion, 
reserves, armament and equipment of foreign armies, military 
geography, fortresses and communications of foreign countries, 
etc. 

Other sections deal with plans of operations, strategical deploy- 
ment, manoeuvi'-es, staff rides, military history, survey and maps, 
and the Staff College. 

Appointment to the General Staff is made mainly from officers 
who have passed the War Academy (Staff College) with distinc- 
tion ; and the Genemi Staff is entrusted with the supervision of 
the scientific training of the College, providing it with instructors 
very largely from its own j^ermnneL This arrangement identifies 
the interests of the College with those of the General Staff, and 
guarantees a practical training for the duties of the Staff in \var. 

In France the Department of the Chief of the General Staff at 
Headquarters is divided into three branches, which may be called 
the military operations, the mobilisation and historical, and the 
geographical branches. The duties are practically identical with 
those of the Great General Staff in Germany.^ In France, however, 
the military operations branch includes a section which deals, not 
only with the strategical use of railways, but of all lines of com- 
munication and transport. A similar section, it may be ^ obseiwed, 
forms piirt of the Jap^^nese General Staff. Another special feature 
of the French system is the existence of a section (Ist Bureau)^ in 
the mobilisation and historical branch, dealing with the organisation, 
mobilisation, and distribution of the Amiy. 
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In England the (Jhief of the Goiumyi) Staffs Departfiient; is 
iliv'ided into thit-e direejtorates : (1) Military operations; (2) Staff 
duties ; and (3) Milirary training. 

The Mil i taiy OptTat ions Directorate deals with plans ot‘ offence 
;ind defence (except home defence), the strategical flistribution of 
the Army, “ intelligence ” and topographical infonnation, including 
fnap-rnaking. The Genei‘al Staff' Library is attached. 

The >Staff' Duties Direetornta is charged with the orgaiu.sation, 
lonnation, and instruction of the Gentn’al Staff', aaid controls the 
instruction at the Staff' and Cadet Colleges, It iricludes a section 
for the study of military history. 

The Militaiy Training Dii-ectorate is divided into two sections, 
one of which is respinsible for the war organisatii ni of the Army, 
and for home defence, including the niobilisatian, strategical con" 
centration, and distribution of the troops in the United Kingdom ; 
the other for inanamvres and the training of all arms. 

The duties allotted to the Chief of the General Staff appear 
generally to meet Im|:>erial requirements. Mobilisation and organi- 
sation, however, are subjects in regard to which there should be 
cMunplete accord between the administrative departments and the 
Chief of the Geneml Staff. They must be considered from the 
separate points of view of economy and efficiency for war. I think, 
therefore, that the section of the Chief of the General Staff^s 
Department charged with war organisation should have an 
opportunity of discussing all such questions. A suggestion may 
also be offered as to the distribution of duties among the diree- 
torates. The Militaiy Tmiiiing Directorate occupies an anomalous 
{)osition. One section deals mth home defence, the other 
with war training. As regards the first section, the dafetice of 
naval bases and defended porta at home is a problem akin to 
the defence of nava! bases and commercial ports . abroad, yet 
the latter subject is allotted to the Directorate of Military Opera- 
tions, which is precluded from the consideration of the establish- 
ments required for foreign service. The natural remedy for this 
anomaly lies in the amalgamation of this section with the Military 
Operations Directorate. The second section“Military Training- 

might then with advantage be transferred to the Directorate of Staff 

Duties, which already deals with the training of the Staff for war, and 
should be responsible for the training of all combatant troops.^ 
ITiere should also be sections of the General Staff for the of 

the strategical use of railways, the collection of intelKgence regarding 
railways in all possible theatres of war, and questions affecting the 
organisation of the lines of communication. _ V ‘ 

The organisation whieh I would recommend is as follows ^ 
3Iilitary Operati<rmI)irectmd^^ operations, plans 

of offence and defence, including home defence; (6) 
mobilisation, strategical distribution and concentration, 
including the use of railways and lines of communication; 
and (e) peace and war organisation and establishments. 
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SUi f lJvJie>i a rid Train ing Dirrcforatr . — (//) Oi'gani.sation, 
fornmtion, and iiistnicti(m of the General Stnii* ; (h) military 
training, \var games, staff rides and mananivre.s ; and (e) 
.staff and cadet colleges and military examiriutions. • 

Infdlifjence Diredoratp. — (a) and ( 6 ) “ Intelligence ” (two 
sections); (c) topography and maps; and (r/) library and 
military history. 

Officers of the Indian and Colonial forces who are graduates of 
the Staff College should be eligible for employment under the Chief 
of the General Staff, and a certain proportion of the ap[)ointinents 
in each directorate should be filled by such officers. I regard 
reciprocity in this respect between the home, Indian, and Colonial 
armies as most important, and consider that the General Staff should 
be in every sense Imperial. 

The Chief of the General Staff should be responsible for the 
selection and administration of the entire Staff of the home Army, 
and should approve the regulations for admission, not only to the 
Imperial General Staff, but also to every branch of the Staff of the 
home and Indian armies. I feel convinced that otherwise it will 
prove impossible to secure the best men for the Imperial General 
Staff, and that a spirit of jealousy and rivalry, very detrimental 
to the interest of the service, will result. Heads of departments 
should, of course, be permitted to select their own Officers from 
among those qualified. 

Admhiiatrative Staff at Headqiiarters. 

The Administrative Staff at the French Army Headquarter 
consists of no less than 12 departments — (a) Cabinet of the 
Minister ; (5) Control ; (c) Legal Affairs and Military Justice; (oZ) 
Interior Service ; (e) Infantry; (/*) Cavalry; ( 9 ) Aitillery; (h) 

Engineers; (i) Intendance; (j) Explosives; (k) Medical; and (1) 
Colonial Aamy 

These departments are co-equaL Each department administers 
its own votes, but any proposal for expenditure not provided for in 
the Budget must receive the previous approval of the Director 
of Control 

The Cabinet of the Minister consists of two bureaux, the first 
dealing ^with the registry of correspondence, and the second with 
general correspondence and the appointment, etc., of general officers. 

The Control Department provides for the financial administration 
of the Army, frames estimates and audits accounts. 

The Chief of the Interior Servdce deals with the 
matmei and archives of the War Office. 

. The Infantry, Cavalry, Aiiiillery, Engineer and Medical 
Departments deal with the jpersmvnel^ establishments, appointments 
and promotions of their respective services, schools of instruction 
and training, etc. In addition, the Infantry Department deals with 
the recruiting of the whole Army and with the reserves ; the Cavaliy 
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IL^partinent with thij renvnmt sm-vices ; the Artillery Department 

with arsenals, inagaziiP-s, and factories (except powfler factories 
which are under the Explosives Department), rnaintemince of stores’ 
^jjpply of firms and mniuuriition, etc.; and the Engineer Department 
with "the eonsti’uction of fortresses find barracks and military 
telegraphy. 

’ The Intendance Department is a purely civil department 
entrusted with the supply of huxl, firage, fuel and light, the pay of 
the troops and the supply of clothing and furniture. 

The other departments are self-explanatoiy. 

Nearly all the departments have their counterpart in sections 
of the German War Office : but in Germany, although the War 
Minister is relieved of responsibility for the General Staff and for the 
appointment of general officers, it has been found expedient to group 
into four departments all but the remount and medical sections, 
which remain independent. 

The Central Department deals with the interior organisation 
and administration of the War Office, Parliamentary business and 
archives. 

The General War Department is concerned with the general 
finance and administration of the combatant troops. It contains 
separate sections for Infantry, Cavalry, Field and Foot Artillery, and 
Engineers, which consider such questions as armament, education, 
the provision of ranges, fortress construction, etc,, as they affect 
their particular arm of the service. There is also an Army section 
which deals with peace and war organisation, the distribution of the 
Army, the lines of communications, recruiting, etc. 

The Master of the Ordnance ls, for administrative purposes, 
under this department, but, on all questions of personnel, is 
immediately subordinate to the Emperor. He has charge of all 
technical factories and amenals, iind is responsible for the supply of 
arms, ammunition and equipment to the troops. 

The army Administration Department contains six sections — 
(1) finance; (2) supply; (3) clothing; (4) barracks and quarters; 
(5) training grounds ; and (6) works .section. 

The Pension and Justice Department consists of three 
sections — (1) pensions and non-effective votes; (2)^ assistance 
(compassionate allowances for widows and oiphans, invalicl institutions, 
disciplinary establishments, etc.) ; and (3) justice (railitaiy chaplains, 
military law establishment, parclons and releases, etc.) 

The remount and medical sections are self-explanatory. 

In England, as in Germany, the administmtive business of the 
Army is divided among departments, which, excluding the General 
Staff, are five in number — thi^ee military and two civilian. There 
is in addition a Central Department, which coiTesponds veiy closely 
to the German Central Department, and is under the control of the 
Secretary of the Army Coimcih 

The Adjiitant-Generars Department consists of four direc- 
torates: {a) reeniiting and organisation (peace organisation, 
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mobilisation, recruiting, discipline, and Army schools); (6) pei-sonal 
services (there are sections for special Cavalry, Artillery and 
Engineer questions, and a general section which deals with ceremonial 
and the posting, leave, etc., of officers) ; (c) Army Medical Services • 
and (d) Auxiliary Forces. 

The Quartermaster-Generars Department includes finance and 
contract sections, and four directorates — (a) movements and quarter- 
ings (baiTack services, movements, and the use of railways in war) ; 
(6) transport and remounts (also veterinary questions) ; (c) supplies 
and clothing (food, forage, ffiel and light, officers’ dress, and clothing 
and necessaries) ; and (d) equipment and ordnance stores. 

The Department of the Master- General of the Ordnance com- 
prises finance and contract sections and two directorates, to each 
of which a personal section is attached — (a) artillery (armament, 
ammunition, explosivp, transport vehicles, etc.), and (6) fortifications 
and works (fortifications, new barrack services costing under £2,000, 
barrack maintenance, lands, ranges, and Royal Engineer stores). 

The Civil Member s Department is entinisted with the con- 
struction of new baiTaeks and hospitals costing over £2,000 ; -with 
the administration of the Chaplain-General’s Department, and 
eventually the non-effective votes. 

The Department of the Finance Member is charged mth finan- 
cial criticism on estimates and advice to the heads of the spending 
departments and the Army Council He is assisted by a Director of 
Army Finance. 

The Secretary of the Army Council and War Office is respon- 
sible for the general control and discipline of the civil staff of the 
War Office and for appointments and promotions therein ; the direct 
control of the Central Department ; official communications with the 
King, other Departments of State and the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; the preparation of actuarial and statistical returns of a 
general character, and communications with the Press. I^e keeps 
the records of the Army Council and signs all lettem sent^in its 
name. 

The Central Department is divided into three sections — (1) 
regulations, committees, etc. ; (2) parliamentaiy business, etc. ; and 
(3) central registry. 

It will be observed that the Adjutant-Generars Department 
corresponds nearly to the German General War Department, and to 
the French Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineer and Medical 
Departments ; while the Quartermaster-Generars Department re- 
sembles less closely the German Army Administration Department, 
and the French Intendance Department. The third military depart- 
ment associates two subjects — armament and works— whose connec- 
tion is very intimate, but which are dealt with in France and 
Germany respectively in the Artillery and Engineer Departments 
or Sections; and a third subject— barracks— which in France is 
assigned to the Engineer Department, and in Germany to the Army 
Adnunistration Department. 
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I wijiild pi’Dpiwi' Ui orjfjmise tho AiljuiiXit-rjcinernrs Department 
(or Directorate, an I should pn-ter t<i Vail it ) in three secti.nis — 
(,i) Infantry, Cavalry, Artilleiy, and Engineers : (//) Auxiliary Forces ; 
anii (c) General _ Servicos, The former should deal not only with 
questions, hut with all matti'fs .■ifteetiiig their arm of the 
s,.-rvice, including establishments, reliel's. drafts, leave, exchange.s, 
transfers, technical schools, ernbiirk-ation orders to units, mobilisation 
and notification of appointments. The General .St'rvices Section 
shoidd deal with reerniting, diseiplitie and Gimeral Army schools. 

I desire to emphasise the .stigevstiou that the Administrative 
D''partments should become directorates. Many of their most 
important duties have now been transferred to’ the General Staff, 
which is a new creation, and many have devolved ttfion the General 
Officers Connnanding-in-C'hief, in acconluiiee with the princijdes of 
decentralisation lately inaugurated. The itatural eorollary is a 
|>roportioaate reduction in their status, witieh i.s i)oth essential to 
economy and consistent with efficiency. 

As has been .stated on page 1 look to a reconstituted and 
fully-trained Militia and Militia Resetu’e to proviile the troops 
required for Imperial service in time of war. I have therefore placed 
both Militia and Volunteers in one section in order that one officer 
may be responsible for welding them into a homogeneous force ready 
and fit for any emergency'. ’ 

A question of some difficulty is tlm position of the Anny 
Medical Service, Army Sendee Corps, and the Army Ordnance, 
Remount and Army Veterinary Departmeiifo. Broadly viewed, the.se 
^ all lines of commnnication services, field sectiotm of which are 
defoched for duty with combatant tr«»qm, The Becomstitution 
Committee considered the proper pisitioii of the Medical Service to 
be under the Adjutant-General, “ who,se (hities are specially connected 
with the pei-son of the soldier," but with all deference I_ think that 
all the services enumerated above, together with the railway troops, 
should be under the directorate which deafo [U’iniarily with ^ the lines 
of communication — that is, the Qiiarfcnmuster-Oencial's. There 
should, therefore, be five sections of that dit’oefcorate — ‘(^0 Movements 
quarteriugs ; (6) Transport, remounts njr<l veterirnuy 5 O') 
clothing ; (ii) Equipment and ordnaiuie stores ; -’ind w Medical 
services. 

With a vievsr to providing definite work for the P|>xliamentary 
tnder Secretary of State, the Cointiufctee recom.'* 

iiieiided that the newly-formed BarnM:jk Uonstriictiou IJireetorate 
Aoiild be transferred to bis control, with the Onaplams 

Department and non-effective votes. Master^ loiieral ot the 

Ordnance is, however, respmsible for new bfiiTack^ serv^ 
under £2,000, and all inaintenanc^^^ the ndmmistratKm 

Department lands. It would appear pridbrable, 

thiid saetion should be iMidecl to his diroctomte ^ , 

construction and maintenance of barracks, store buildifig^^» 
the purchase and cust% of lands. His 
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organised in three si'Ctions — (^z) Artillery ; (//) Fortifications; and 
(r) Buildings and lam Is. 

Each of the above directorates — Adjutant-Genera Is, Quarter- 
mavSter-Generars, and 3ra.sterdJciierars of the Ordnance — should 
control it>s own votes ; each should have a finance section attached 
f )r advice and assistance in the compilation of its estimates ; and 
the two last should have eruitraet sections for contract work 

The non-effective votes .should be administered by the Director 
of Army Finance. 

Under the system now proposed the Permanent U^^^der Secre- 
tary of State would become the head of the Adnanistrative Depai't- 
ments of the War Office, and the (iuties of the Central Department 
should devolve on the Parliamentarv Under Secretary of State, 
together with the administration of the Chaplain’s Department. 
Thus we should have — 


Secretary of State for War. 


Impector- Clxief of the Chief of the 

General. General Staff. Administrative Staff. 

I ' JL_ 

] n ~i 1 I I j 1 

Operations. Staff Duties lutelll- A.O. Q.'M.G. M.-G.O, Finance. Central, 

(3 sections*) and 'Training, gence, &c. (3) (5) (3) (3) (4; 

(S) (4) 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it is necessary to con- 
sider how far this organisation is adaptable to the Indian and 
Colonial forces. 

In India the Commander-in-Chief is a member of Council His 
special province is to prepare the Indian Army for war, while the 
administrative control of the Aimy is vested in the hands of the 
military member of Council. The organisation corresponds, in fact, 
very closely with that existing in England before the Horse Guards 
and War Office were anmlgamated. The result is duplication of 
work and waste of time and money. 

In Great Britain, there are logical reasons for, but political 
objections against, giving the Gommander-in-Chief designate a seat 
in the Cabinet In India these objections do not exist, and there 
seems no reason why the Commander-in-Chief should not be the sole 
militaiy adviser of the Viceroy of India in Coancil, and the only 
military member of OoimciL The Headquarter Staff of the Army 
and the Military Department should be united, A General Staff 
shoxild be evolved from the whole, and be placed imder a Chief of the 
General Staff, while the military memW, under a new title, should 
control the admimstrative residue. These officers would be co- 
equals, and be in a position to act for the Commander-in-Ghief 
during his absence in connection with his duties as Inspector-General 
of the Forces. The army coi-ps might further be grouped into two 
armies, each under an inspector for inspection and manoeuvres only* 
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^l^he-so officers should repjn’t to the Coiiunantler-iu-Chief, but have m> 
eXi'cutive ur adiniiiistrative duties. 

In the self-goveniing Colonies, the otiieijil f'orfesju>nding to the 

Secretarv of State for War is the Defence .Minister, u h/) is respon 
.ible to his Covernnient for the efficiency of the forces. I'he puyition 
is, therefore, siinilar to that obtaining in^ England, and the oro-anisa- 
tii>n svould follow the same lines. Soine Colonies are Sready 
appointing an iTispector-Oeneral for inspection duties in peace, who 
^mdd command the troops in war, and a Chief of the General Staff 
to advise in regard to niilitaiy policy. It would relievo the Defei^e 
Minister of much routine if the control of the administrative services 
were placed in the hands of one man with business in.stincts. 

In India and in the Colonies the General Staff .should be 
recruited as far as possible from an Imperial General Staff train orl 
at the Imperial Staff College. 

STAFF WITH THE TR(,H>P8. 

In Germany, the army coips ^ command^’ is resp<msible to the 
Emperor tor the efficiency and readiness for war of all the tro(jps in 
his command. He administers through his Staff the whole of the 
Army services, even to the audit of aecounta He has very laro-e 
powers for authorising expenditure and indenting for stores. Ilis 
Staff* consists of four sections — (1) General Staff ; (2) Adjutantur • 
(H) Military Law Officials ; (4) Intendantiir iind minor Staff. 

The General Staff consists of two officers, whose duties compirise 
training, manoauvres, tours and staff rides, mobilisation, operations 
intelligence, reconnaissance and higher organisation. The Chief of 
the General Staff is responsible to the General for the whole work of 
the Staff, and, as a rule, represents him in his absence. 

The Adjiitantur consists of two officers, who deal with daily 
oixlers, garrison duties, promotions, appointments, interior economy, 
discipline, recruiting and discharges, reserves, and Landwehr (in- 
cluding their training), and arms and anuiiunition. 

The Military Law Officials deal udth courts-martial and all 
logal questions. 

The Intendantiir deals with finance, pay, supj)ly, clothing, con- 
struction and maintenance of buildings, etc. The Corps Intendant, as 
head of the Intendantiir, is subordinate to the Minister of War, from 
whom he receives all directions on administrative matters. At the 
same time he is a Staff officer to the General, to whom he is respon- 
sible for the consideration of all questions relating to his section. 

The minor Staff consists of a Corps Surgeon, Military Chaplain, 
and Corps Veterinary Surgeon. 

^ The Amy Corps Commander is assisted by Inspectors of Field 
Artillery, Train Depdts and Eifles. The former is responsible for 
the shooting of the Field Artillery. The inspector of Train Depdts is 
responsible for the ^ersomel, animals, vehicles and stores of the train 
deptSts (the inspection of the storovS is a duty of the Master of the Ord- 
nance), and for the inspection and iristraction of the train battalions. 
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There R<> Anii v .Ser\'ice Corp.s n<ji’ Army Ordnance Coriis 
The [nteiniaiUnr deals with siip^ and quartering ; the Master o) 
the Ordnance with tiie prov ision ot arms, ainmimitiun and field 
ctiiiijaacnt ; and thr‘ train furnishes the permn nd and horses of the 
supply and aivnuunition cohnnns. 

There are no Artillery or En^dneer <.»fficers on the Army Corps 
Staff. The Fiehl Artillery is tuitirely under the divisional generals, 
while the Fortress Artillery and Engineers are, for technical 
instnictitm, under the Inspectors- General of Foot Artiller>% and of 
Engineers, Pioneei's and Fortresses respectively, and for discipline, 
etc, ure treated as other troops. The Inspectors-General of Foot 
Artillery and Engineers, etc., are also responsible for the instruc- 
tion, niainteiianee and armament of fortresses, the Master-General 
of the Ordoanee being changed solely with the manufacture of the 
guns and stores required. The strategical role and disposition of 
fortresses are duties of the Great Genera! Staff, in consultation 
with the Defence Committee. 

The Divi.sional Staff is organised on the same lines as the 
Army Corps There is one officer of the General Staff, one 

adjutant, two uulitary law officials, a divisional intendant, a 
divisional surgeon, and two or three chaplains. There is little 
niobiliscition, and no recruiting work, but the duties in connection 
with nuinceiivTes are heavier. 

The Brigiide Staff* consists of one adjutant, who, in addition to 
routine, perfi)rms many minor General Staff duties, such as the 
conduct of brigade manoeuvres. 

The organisation of a German Army in the field is modelled 
on almost klenticul lines to those adopted in peace, and with a view 
to supp>lying the xAriin" and replacing losses, the Staff of all units 
acting independeotly includes administrative officers. 

The organisation is based on the assumption that the Emperor 
will command. His fii-st assistant would be the Chief of the General 
Staff’ of the Aiiny. 

In 1870 the Headf|uarters General Staff' was divided into three 
sections- — (o) Strategical <lc{)loyn\eat and operations; (b) Railways 
and communications generally ; (c) Inteiiigence. 

The War Minister ami Inspectors-General of Artillery and 
Engineers were on the Emperors Staff. The fonner, being present 
at the interviews of the Chief of the General Staff with the 
Emperor, became acquainted with all imp!>rtant decisions ^ and 
was enabled to foresee the Aniiy^s requirements. The Militaiy 
Cabinet was also represented at headquarters, and the adjutantur 
duties were perfonned by the Emperor s aide-de-camps. ' 

The Aledical Department was represented on the Staffs of the 
various armies, but not directly at headquarters; the^ Judge 
Advocates on Army Corps Staffs, and the Chaplain on Divisional 
Staffs.'^- A,: 

In other res|>ects the Staffs of the amries and army corps 
followed the same lines m that at headquarters. 
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In Fnuiee, the peaa- Staff i)f an iinuy eonis eorinists ef un€* 
cbit4' ^>ae and of the Ueneml Staff fuid two 

onlta'iy v>tlicei's. It in divided into two HeetioiiH'— 

(i) Active Hcction : g<‘neral cM.n’OHptaideBce, vuilitMiy training 
ju\il (tperatiims^ m()veiiientH, /;c/\so/r/o'?, diiseipline and iidministration 
uf the active army, and tt>pographieal and Jstatisticjil .services. 

(ii) Territorial section: orgMuisjition, uioliilisatiun, i*ecnuting, 
reserves and territmial army, artillery, engirieer anil ivdmiuistrativ(.‘ 
establishments, luilitury buildings and fiyrti fieri tions. 

When the strength of the Staff permits, a senior officer is 
placed at the head of each section, and the c»ther officers are 
flistrihnted between the two sections. la war one ofScer of the 
(leneml Staff’ and one orderly officer are added to the Army Corps 
Staff. 

As in Gennany, the Chief of the Generid Staff' siipeiaises the 
whole w^ork of the Staff, The duties in the field are divided into 
(i) active, and di) office duties, The former comprise eaiitou- 
ments, bivouacs, medical, comiviissariat, recon naLssances, niarclies, 
transmission of orders, etc. The latter are subdivided into three 
bureaux — 

[a) Personnel and maUtid \ organisation, strengths; losses 
reinforcements, transfers, remounts, promotion and rewards, iiolice 
and discipline, militaiy law, eta, ammumtion, supplies and motirid 
and general correspondence. 

(t). — (i) Intelligence and political afiaii^s, ordri? do bataille at 
the enemy, reconnaissance, inteipreters, corrtvspon dents, secret 
service, dealings with the enemy and tlto inhabitaut.s of occupied 
country, flags of truce, prisoners of war, deserters, conbribiitioiis, 
and requisitions; and (ii) maps showing the stmt«.*gical situation 
from day to day. 

(c) Operations and movements of troops : orders, quarters, 
marches, battles, flying columns, parole and countersign, reviews 
and ceremonies, diaries of marches and operations. 

The Staff of a division consists of a Chief of a Staff and two 
or three officers of the General Staff and an orderly officer ; that 
of a brigade consists of an orderly officer. 

In England, the General Officer Commanding-in-’Chief ^ of a 
command is responsible for the training, efficiency and discipline 
of the troops and the administration of the command. A General 
OfScer is appointed to his Staff, who i.s entrusted with the 
^‘idministtrative services of the command, exercising his authoiity by 
order of the General Comnianding-in-Chie£ 

The latter achninisters through this officer the whole of the 
Array services, reserving for his own decision inattep which in valve 
important principles or p>licy. Believed of routine, he devotes his 
attention to the traming and preparation for war of the troops under 
his command 

The Staff of the command rs thus divided into two sections i 
{o) General ; and (b) Administrative Staff, 
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The Admiinstrative Staff consists of sections under au Assistant: 
Adjutant-General, an Assistant Qiiartennaster-Geiieral, the Chief 
Engineer,^ the Principal Medical Officer, and a Chief Aceoun bant. 

Under the Assistant Quartermaster-General are Assistant Direc- 
tors of — (//. ) ordnance stores ; (h) supply and transport; and (e) 
reinouuts and the District Barrack Officer and Piincipal Veterinary 
Officer. 

The duties of the General Staff of commands are identical with 
those allutted to the Chief (ff the General Staffs Department at the 
War Office, and are quite distinct from those of the Administrative 
Staff. The C)fficer8 of the. General Staff* deal directly with the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief or Generals on whose Staff 
they are serving, and not through the Administrative Staff. The 
duty of mobilising the troops rests with the Administrative Staff, 
the General Staff assuming the direction of the movements of units 
when theii' mobilisation is reported complete. 

The Administrative General is charged wdth duties similar to 
those allotted to the Adjutant-Generars and Quartermaster-General’s 
Departments of the War Office, with Engineer and barrack services, 
and, assisted by a Chief Accountant, with the preparation of the 
annual estimates. He is responsible that the money voted by 
Parliament is properly expended. 

The Chief Accountant is under the orders of the Administrative 
General, but corresponds direct with the War Office on questions of 
audit and accounting, for which he is generally responsible. 

For the purposes of command and training the troops are divided 
into — (a) Field troops (regular Army) ; (h) Coast defence troops 
(regular and auxiliary) ; (c) Dep6t troops ; and (d) Auxiliary forces. 

Divisional and brigade commanders are charged with the 
training for war of all I'egular troops quartered in the divisional area 
except those under (5) and (c). 

Administrative officers in the area are under the divisional and 
brigade commanders for purposes of discipline and interior economy, 
but correspond dii*ect with the Administrative General on technical 
subjects. 

Coast defence commanders command and train all the coast 
defeiioe units of Ai'tillery and Engineers allotted to their defences 
and the Infantiy units so allotted, whenever they are placed under 
, his orders by the General Officer Commanding-m-Cliief. They 
prepare and maintain the defence schemes, and are directly respon- 
sible to the Army Council for the defences of their commands. On 
all other matters they are under the Administrative Generals. 

Regimental districts have been organised into 14 groups. The 
commander of a groitp, who is graded as a brigadier, commands the 
Infantry, and, with some exceptions, the Artillery depots in the group, 
He is not, hoAvever, responsible for the training of the Artillery. He 
devotes special attention to the training and administration of the 

* The Chief Engineer ia also the teebnical adnser of the GeuemI Officer Oommand- 
ii>g*m-Chief, and under his orders inspects Engineer units when so directed. 
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Volunteer luthntry niiits in hisarea, iuid i.s rospaisible that 
rht- rlothiip^, (‘qaipiiuait held at depots f„r niohiH.satiun 

j>iirp<»se.s are complete, an<i that de[)ut mohilisarion orders are kept ur> 
to date. He is assisted I)y a (.‘olonel in charge of recruitino ^nd 
infantr\' records, who, in athlirion to recniiting. the charge of reehrds. 
and the command of reservists, i.s resp<aisii)le for arrangeua^nts in 
r.jnneetion with furnishing drafts for units abroad. Officers eran- 
in;in<hng Infantry dq')ots are responsible to the group commander for 
fhe cftieiency and di.seipline of the depot, the training of recruits and 
rhe clothing" reception, etc., of reservists, and to the officer in charge 
of recruiting, etc., tbr recruiting wdthin the n*gimentfd district. ^ 
d’he French, (jrorman, and English systems have not very much 
in eominmn The cardinal princi|de underlying the French and 
(tcrman .systeims is the re.sponsihility of eorp.s comnumders tor every 
detail of command and administration. This principle is perhaps 
more developed in Germany than in France. It is not, moreover, 
limited to the larger units. Divisional, brigade, regimental, battalion, 
;in(i even company commanders are accorded si mi liar independence 
in regard to the command, training, discipline and interior economy 
of their units, and the higher aiithoiities do not interfere, except to 
correct faults or suggest improvements. The efficiency of the unit 
is the final test of the merit of the commander, and incompetence is 
thus easily detected and ruthlessly eradicated. The result is a ladder 
of responsibility, real, definite, and exacting. At every step, trotii 
the command of a company to that of an army corjos, an officer rise.s 
abi)ve the mists of detail into the freer air of control and initiative. 
The system naturally has an important effect upon the duties of the 
Staff, the size of which varies inversely with the ability of subordinate 
conmianders and the decentralisation of responsibility, 

I am not satisfied that the reorganisation of the military com- 
mands and Staff* effects this latter object. No distinction is made 
between the administrative duties wffiich fall to the lot of commanders 
and Staffs of units in the field and those which must be performed in 
l)eace and war by the commanders and Staffs of home ca<lres. 

If naval organisation be imitated, the principle that underlies 
its purpose should not be ignored. Fleets and ships in commission 
at sea are, in peace, complete with the Staff which will suffice for 
war, and which i.s entirely separate from the Administrative Staff 
that remains at home. The field troops at home in peace should be 
complete with the Staffs that will accompany them in war, and the 
organisation should be directed to ensure that on the departure of 
the field troops the home machinery shall remain imimpaired, and at 
the same time be capable of suppljung a Lines of Coimnunication 
Staff trained in administrative methods. 

In advocating the division of Staff duties at Army headipiarters 
bet ween a Chief of the General Staff and a Chief of the Adminis- 
trative Staff, and in mising objections to the same system when 
adopted in the commands j I am demurring not to the principle but to 
its application— the line of cleavage selected The Administrative 
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! 1 ch.nild exist in ponce to relieve the Oenenils Cotnmnndintr, 

Qeiiera the Generals of DiGsions nnd Brigades, not, of t.hr,s,. 

, iii-blnt _ perform, Imt of th<')se which they will n„t 

duties wniLH i 

tillv Tjerfonu, ni war. 

usual > (leneral Commiinding-in-Ghief ft-ee from rontitic, 

■ ^ Twhiciples should, I think, be observed— fii-stly, the sub- 

cnnmanders should exercise larger powers, refemng nothing 
^ -luthoritv that can be settled by themselves; secondly, 
‘'^.^'•^•'Lr-itive nvici^ti'>ns ''^connected with the field troops, such as 
! luluiinis.j and the training of recruits, drafts, the construction, 

recrmtino - , appropriation of barracks, the purchase and hire of 

r kW ranches, contracts for supplies, clothing, works, ordnance etc,, 
f irn.e ent’rusted to officers who, in war, will remain at home 
i ®^°r idncr the same duties; anil thirdly, between the General and 

tuiff with the field troops, there should be a Chief of the 

the the whole field Staff should be subordinate. 

m troops are-(«) Orders, 

J- L nv-vrches militarv training, instruction, manoeuvres, intelh- 
and' reconnaissance, musketry, signalling, orgaiiisabion, mobi- 
Srofand cli.stribution; (t) daily orders, garrison duties, personal 
h, nation, a , . interior economy, schools, and charge of garrison 

J^SiDental institutes ; (c) supply, transport, remounts, movements 
c u°a,TnTilvofams and ammunition, clothing, stores, etc., am 
'’C'lil Sl vet*rim« question.-., so for » Ihs, nlfent the Bold 
medical ai , t ^ l inseparably connected and should 

STrectfnndb arOBietonhesJf, wht should be naspousible 

their distribution among the available officers, 
for thcu complete down, to company commande^ 

n„d if purely technical questions, nob involving important principles 
and 1 p y ^ ^ , senior officers commanding Artillery, 

SS Anty lnS clu-ps, O.d»»oe Corps, uod the 

S Medical and Veterinaiy Officers, on their mm re^sponmbility. 
irsq. iftGvith the troops will not need to be a technical btafi. 

The hihercomrdinatioi of system in technical mattem should he 
in rlihe technical inspectoi-s on the Staff of the Iiispector- 
leit to. the h_^^ principles be observed, the Staff vvitli, troops 

V, ', educed' to the lowest dimensions, and Staff officers could 
rviqhemsel.i.tothoportbn,.uuoe of functiom ,«ully analogous 

“ ‘X orSSelldi.™ in P..0, in «a,toio„ 

P tri?SnffS Adjutant-General's Sffiff- fo. 

^rfpsa^-qnd^two or three of the Quartermaster-General s Oeput- 
(6) ‘ , ' por a division, one officer of each cla®, and for 

T- d/lScer L (a) and (b) and another for (c) duties would 
abnga^e> ^ iaaistant military secretaries imd aides-de-camp 

probably suffice .^sisbmtm^^^^^^^ performed: by 

should^ be ire ldiutanb-Genend’s'' Department. 

Crl Cormiding-in-Chiot shoidd be .Itaed . priyete seutetaty 



tbr (‘orrespiKidenoe. la w}ir thi^ Staff t)f the aniiy corpa 

wi>al<^ riMpiire staaigthtaiing aw ii'gun (^0 aiul (c) duties. In an 
j^rtny ^ its (Ava eoHianinicatiuiiH, 

duties should be placed under a Quailcianasterdlencrab at 
luaubpiai'ters, who woidd be entirely" iv'sponsihle fVn: the eoiuiimni- 
eations, and should therefore have the assistance a few {lenenil; 
Staff and Adjiitant-Oeiierai Staff Officers in, addition to. a strong 
Adniiidst.rative Staff* If eirciunstances prevent the Quarteriuaster- 
fJeueral froiu being present at the head<|uarti‘rs the army, he 
should be represented at the headquarters by a senior officer of his own 
department ainl a small Administrative Staff*. This is practicidly 
the German system, and its wisdom is corroborated by oitr t>wn 
experience in India and South Africa. In Ohitral, for example, the 
Quarterivuister-Oeneral in India, accompanied by the officei* who had- 
had charge of all niobilivsation iindrailway an'angemeiits, proceeded to. 
the front to take charge of the coinmunicationH, which, under divided- 
control, had not worked .smoothly. 

In South Africa, before the enemy’s forces had ceased- to exist 
as an organised army, the absence of one responsible authority for 
the control of all commimicatiom threw extra work on the Headr 
quarters Stalii and impaired efficiency; but when, during the later 
stages of the war, the only operations for which the enemy had! 
sufficient strength were directed against our lines of communication, 
the eutiiie control of the latter was properly re tairuKl! in the hand»> 
of the ComiTianderdn-Chief, the stmtegical problem having resol ve4 
itself into the defence of the comniimications and its. corollary, the 
effective emmterstroke. 

To ripply the principles .suggested, it is easentiai; that the peace 
organisation of the field troops- should be, as far tm possible, the 
counterpart of their war organisation. The .Bleld Army Hhould, 
therefore, be grouped into commands of varying sixe; within 
reasonable distance of manoeuvre grounds. At Aldershot, Long- 
moor, Bordon, and Portsmouth there should be an army c()rpB 
consisting of a Cavalry brigade and three Infantry divisions; at 
Salisbury, an independent division ; in the Eastern Districts, with 
headquarter at London, an army coiq>s of one Ciivaby and tw<#i 
Infantry divisions ; and in Leland, another of one Cavalty brigade, 
two Infantry divisions, and an Infantry brigade. The leuiaining' 
regular troops amount to eight or nine battalions (which should be 
organised in brigades at Edinburgh, York, and- Lxchfiekl), two. ui' 
three Cavalty regiments, and about four brigixdes of Field Artillety. 
These* should^ form an independent division, with headquartei'S at 
Edinburgh. Thus we have three army corps and two indepmdent' 
divisions, whose commanders should train the troops of the field anuy. 
for war. 

To relieve congestion at the War Office, ^nid to seciirt? effective 
deeentmUsatiom in inattei-s such as recruiting, cuiistnicfoon- aiwt 
imrintenancB of bartacks, land's, ranges, administratioii? of hospitafe 

remount depdts^ contiBct for supplies aacklocal transport, etex,. 
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territorial district.? should be forme<l, each under a Major-General 
of experience. The officers nmst be allowed to decide all adminis- 
trative questions, within broad limits, on their own respoa.sihility. 
They should, however, refer que.stion.s ot policy aftecting' the field 
army to the generals ot'coi-ps and divisions concerned, their^relations 
to the' latter conforming generally to those between the General ot 
Communications and the General Commanding a torce in the held. 

The ten-itorial generals should adinini.ster the brigade rhstnets, 
into which regimental di.stricts have now been grouped, but the 
training of the Militia and Volunteer units should be le t iii the 
hands of the group commanders. If, however, the Militia ami V olun- 

teers are eventually consolidated into a force for Imperial sen-ice 

composed of an active and a reserve Militia, the active Militia would 
properly take it.s place permanently with the field tu-my tor purposes 
of tupining Under e.xisting conditions, the Militia and \ olnnteers 
cannot be attached to the field army except for iiianceuvres. 

As reo'ards inspection, the Inspector-General and the two Army 
Inspectors%hould inspect not only field troops, but also all military 
distnebsand institutions wdthin their area. For the former they 
should be assisted bv inspectors belonging to arms other than then- 
own ■ and for the latter by Inspectors of Garrison A.rtillery, Fortres.s 

Engineers, and Equipment and Ordnance Stoies. 

” I have recommended elsewhere that the heads ot departments 
of the administrative branch of the War Office should be directoi-s, 
and the heads of the medical and other sections would consequently 
be colonels The position of the Director-General of Ajrmy Medical 
Services at the War Office would therefore be anomalous His 
proper place is on the Staff of the Inspector-General of the Forces, 
where he would be in a position to represent effectively the medical 
and sanitary services of the army. The Deputy Director-General 
of the Army Medical Service should become the head of the Army 
Medical section of the Quarterma.ster-General’.s Directorate. 

THE THAINIXG OF THE STAFF. 

The qualities needed in the Staff Officer, as in the commander, 
are- (a) Personal magnetism, courage, and health; (6) technical 
knowledge and .skill in imiRirting it and (c) reasoning powers, jiidg- 

nient, self-reliance, and decision. , \ \ ■ , 

The first is born; the second and third made by ti'auim^ and 
practice grafted on sound education. To obtain good Staff Officers, 
therefore, wise selection and sj-stematfo training ^e essential. 

Imperial needs demand that the btaii should be trained to 
every description of serrice— Home. Indian, and Colonial. It is, 
therefore desirable to encourage officers of all arms and services to 

compete for appointiiient to the General Staff, and to bring them 

tocfether for braining at one central establishment. Staff College 
graduates recognise as, in itself, a valuable education that personal 
intercourse with officere of all arms of the service aiid insight into the 
hitesh chases of military thought in every branch which is obtainable 
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This aihantage ^sbuiia be dev.:lopetl For this 
the foundatii)!! <.>f a Srnft College in India seems a retrograde 
It will tend to isidate the Indian Army, and to lessen the 
-f the Inaae institution, which should give the broadest 
rraiiiing fr<»m the point of view of Imperial needs. 

In Franee U)0 students, in Germany 400, in England only G4 
n f *aid the Staff C^dlege c«>urse. To increase this number the Cob 
at Camlierley should be made non-residential, containing only 
thr <.ffe>a^sA-lless, libraiy/h^^^^^ and reading rooms. The fact that 
,\tHeor> dhi not sleep in the building would not lessen its educational 
value, while it wouid enable the number of students to be increased 
fimribld. thus providing room for a.s many British and Indian officers 
as arv required for the active Staff, and for a certain number of 
Colonial forces. There should be no extra expense to 
officers attending the course. The money required for the biiildmg 
and upkeep of an Indian Staff College would be better expended in 
providing free passages and scholarships for students at Camberley 
and the salaries of instructors belonging to the Army in India ; and 
Colonial Governments might be invited to found similar scholarships 
for Cofjnial officers. 

The selection of officers to join the Staff College should, as in 
all Continental armies, be by competitive examination, and there 
should be no limit to the number of candidates from any particular 
branch of the service. To attain this end boys desirous of admission 
to the cadet colleges should attend the same examination, as in 
Germany, and the cleverest should then be distributed equally 
between Woolwich and Sandhurst. The objection to nomination for 
the Staff College is that it admits officers whose militaiy education 
must be brought up to the standard of the remainder, a process 
which involves waste of valuable time. A scrutiny of the syllabus- 
of the first year s course will show that it deals with much that has 
already been learnt by those who face the competitive examination. 

The subjects of examination are well cho.sen, but the papers 
set in militaiy subjects should test the candidate s powers of reason- 
ing, judgment, and expression only ; they should demand a grasp 
of principle, not an exact knowledge of technical detail; This, too, 
is the Continental system, I do not mean to advocate the neglect 
ikf detail, of which most great conuuanders have been mastem. The- 
practicability of a policy depend.^ upon the due consideration 
of means, but details should never be permitted to obscure the main- 
issues. 

The object of the Staff College should be to give officers a 
higher military education and to fit them for the instruction of 
others. It would indeed be a great advantage to the Army if the 
senior regimental ranks were filled only by officers qualified in the 
of instruction, Geneial Staff Officers must certainly possess this 
gift, which consists mainly in studying mdividual character, stimulat- 
ing thought, and developing the power of judgment and reasoning, 
fhe art of teaching should therefore find a place in the Staff College 
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i5vnabu.s ^ students should themstdves prepare and uive locturp^- 
as they do in Geraiany an(l H<dUuid. 

Instruction in military subject.s Hhould c«jiuprise the study of 
general principles, the theoretical application of those principles to a 
special case, and, finally, their practical application on the ground, ti) 
expose eiTors in theory. Lectures should therefore deal with general 
principles illustrated by historical examples; they should be supple- 
aiented in every case by schemes based upon them, the theoretical 
being followed invariably by the practical Military histoiy should 
include the .'^tiidy of our tjwn wars in every part of the globe, and 
military geo; »Taphy, the climate, resources and physical features of the 
Empixe, in rtdation ^ to their effect upon strategy, tactics, supply, 
transpoiii, etc. Special attention should be paid to India and the 
conditions ot Indian Staff work. If lectures are to arouse* genuine 
interest, they must be delivered by officers whose opinions cany 
weight ; and*^ the services of in.structors belonging to the Army in 
India are therefore eBsential. Instructors who have served in the 
Colonies would also enhance the value of the training. 

With the exGepti<Hi of modern languages non-military subjects 
find no place in the British or French Staff College courses. This is 
not the case in the German and other Gontinental army systems. It 
is deshahle that all officers who aspire to eminence in theii* profession 
should be in touch with the trend of national thought in every great 
k-anch of public life ; but the tune at the Staff’ College is limited 
In the German Staff College, in addition to military subjects and 
languages, maritime warfare, state administration, histoiy, geography 
and natural science are all studied. 

I am mclined, however, to think that natural science is properly 
relegated to the Ordnance College. On the other hand, gener^ 
history and geography, state administratioG, and maritime warfare 
might be profitably studied during the first year at the Staff College. 
Officers of the General Staff' must coiasider these questions in relation 
to foreign countries and defence schemes, and should, therefore, 
receive some preliminarj^ guidance in their studies. 

The second year s course at the Staff College is thoroughly 

E 'ical, and could scarcely be improved upon. The visit to battle- 
has great educational value, but that to defence worts is too 
hurried, and not sufficiently thorough. The number of Staff tours 
ihight be increased, so as to afford every officer the opportunity of 
working out as many different problems as possible in connection with 
Staff’ duties. The final tour at the end of the second year’s course 
might be conducted in connection with a General Staff tour. It 
should test the knowledge, capacity, and endurance of each officer, 
and enable the Military Board finally to arrange the classification of 
the students und^ one or more of the following headings: (a) Fit for 
the General Staff ; (h) Fit for the General Staff (instructional branch)^ 
(p) Fit for the General Staff (topographical section); (d) Fit for the 
Adjutant-GeneraFa Department; (fi) Fit for the Quartermaster- 
Genmnl’s Department ; Unfit fcff the abov^^^ 
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Officers for the Departineiit (;f tht> Master-General of the 
Onhnince should be traine<i at the Ordnance College, Woolwich, or 
School of Military Engineering; Chatham, and the course at these 
institutions xshoiild he modified so as to serve this pnrjxjse. 

Only those officers whose faculties are speciully developed should 
he elasserl under (a), since the duties of the General Staff* in war 
demand great mental and physical activity, besides initiative, judg- 
ment, and decision. Those so classed should be attached to the 
General Staff at Army Headquai-ters for one year, as in Gennany, and, 
if the Staff College estimate of their abilities is confirmed, should be 
attached for periods of three months to Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Engineer units. They sh«Jiild then be available for appointment 
to the General Staff as Staff captains, 

The age for entrance to the College should be reduced. In 
Germany a candidate must be a lieutenant, not within five years of 
his promotion ; in France he must have five years' service and be 
under the rank of major. In other foreign annies the age averagCvS 
about 26 years. In order that officers should be between 30 and 32 
on joining the General Staff for the first time, I would suggest the 
limit for entrance to the College should be from 26 to 28. 

If the first period of an officer's service on the General Staff be 
in every way satisfaetoiy, he should be promoted major and be re- 
posted to his own or another unit in that rank. This system prevails 
m all European annies. After another year’s regimental duty he 
should be eligible for selection as major of the Gerieml Staff ; and a 
further satisfactory period of Staff service should qualify him for 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and for employment in 
command of a battalion or on the Staff. An officer could not thus 
reach the rank of lieutenant-colonel till about 3f) years of age under 
peace conditions, but distinguished service in war would accelerate 
this promotion. Since, with the ^issistance of one campaign and 
some luck, an officer now serving attained the lunk of colonel at 32, 
the proposed acceleration is not unreasonable. Brevet rank, a Hurviv^ii 
from the purchase” system of promotion, should he abolished, and 
officers who on active service prove themselves fitted for higher rank 
should receive accelerated substantive promotion. 

Officers for the Administrative Staff should be selected partly 
from Staff College graduates and partly from other sources^ while 
good service on the Administrative Staff should qualify an officer 
for selection to the General Staff after a year's satisfaetoxj' proba- 
tion. 

The best training for the actual Staff is constant practice. In 
addition to the education which Staff officers receive continuously 
while serving under senior offi.oem ^ of larger ex|ierience, they 
should have frequent opportunities in peace of pnictismg the 
duties analogous to those which they will be called upon to perfonu 
in war. Such opportunities are afforded at aimps of exemise 
or manoeuvre, and should be .supplemented frequently by btan 
rides conducted by officers of experience. In Aldeishot, regimental, 
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"brigade, divisional imA amiy corps rides take place annually ; those 
representing the smaller units being an excellent training for 
regimental, the larg'er for Staff officers. In framing the “ ideas ” for 
these rides, the complexity of Staff work with British forces must 
be recognised, and eve^ry kind of service, including savage warfare, 
hill fighting, etc., receive attention. War games, if they are to have 
any value, must be criticised by officers whose opinions cany weight, 
and if they are to arouse interest must be played rapidly. Napoleon, 
it is related, conducted many of his larger operations with the aid 
of a pair of compasses, a small scale map, and a few pins ; these 
simple materials, therefore, might afford practice in strategy’ and 
the art of writing oi'ders. 

Part of the instruction at the Staff College should consist in 
lectmres delivered by officers of the Staff detailed for the purpose. 
The preparation of these lectures would entail the study of autho- 
rities, and, by conducing to the development of opinion, would possess 
a distinct educational value for the officer detailed, while the students 
at the College would benefit by fresh ideas and less monotony in 
instructioml methods. 

CO.VCLUSION. 

The military needs of France and Germany, their obligations 
and their interests, are not identical with ours. Their territories 
are for the most part compact, ours widely scattered ; the greater 
part of their forces serves at home, ours abroad; their larger interests 
are circumscribed, ours wide as the ocean. But while no comparison 
is possible in these respects, the magnitude of our responsibilities 
and dangers is as vast, perhaps vaster, than theirs. 

I have no great favour for, nor prejudice against, foreign 
institutions, but wherever organisation be found based upon sound 
principles a lesson may be learnt. Details- may be modified to suit 
varying circumstances, but principles endure. 

The proposals made have been designed to suit our military 
organisation as it exists, but ever with an eye to its future develop- 
ment. I have recognised the political necessity for the control of 
the Ai’my in peace being vested in a civilian, who must have access 
to the best available technical adrice, but I have remembered that 
in war miccessfiil armies have been led by men and not by councils, 
and I have sought the best means of giving the man who will 
command in war a voice in the preparation of the forces for that 
supreme test of efficiency, and an opportunity of gaining their 
regard and confidence. Subject to that act of justice, I have 
reduced the advisers of the Secretary of State to two, to each of 
whom definite responsibilities have been accorded. 

Strategical policy has been divorced from administrative 
execution, lest policy should be bent to evade executive difficulties! 
and finance has been made subservient to administration, lest 
efficiency should be marred in its struggle with economy. The 
effective decentralisation of command has been aceepfced^^^ ^ 
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an essential principle, and its extension to the smallest uno= 'u 
l,een advoc^^ted, because I have .stron^^ iaith in the ihii;, , . ® 
British officer to work out his own .salvation, given but +L 

F institutions have been modified or _ , , chance. 


Bntisn omcer lo wuik. ouu ills own .salvation, oiven but rt, i 
j-lxi.sting institutions have been modified or developed not l i 
Xo attempt ha.s been made to imitate es.seritiallvfmviU Tn 
.«uch as a- civilian. “ Intendantur.” Finally, I hold tlnat ft 
no bonds so strong or so enduring as tho.se of a common „a 
and I look to an Impenal Staff College, imbued with tho • 
,„,lition, ..f the B,V»hArmy,anfperme.etedwSlS 

of ImpenalKm, not only to co-ordinate the trainino- of the f "" 
India, the Colonies, and at home for the common o%iect of 
the honour and interests of the Empire, but also to fostef 

and’ mutual undei-standing, between its component parts 

date their friendship, and promote their lastin^ii^ ty^ 


ESSAY FOR THE NORTHERN COMMAND^ PRIZE, 

The Education of Officers with reference to the most suitable 
Methods to be employed in Regiments. 

By Colonel Poett, C. B., 1st Dorset Regiment. 

Soldiering as a profession has undergone wide changes within 
comparatively recent years. These changes are to a great extent 
due to the increase in the size of armies and to the improvement 
in modem weapons. One of the most marked results is the necessity 
for a highly-trained Body of officers^ who look upon the Career of 
Arms as a very serious one, entailing deep thought and much hard 
work. It was generally admitted that some system to train and 
develop professional knowledge was required " and, to meet this 
want, examinations in certain theoretical subjects were introduced. 
An officer was required to pass in these subjects, in addition to the 
professional test, before he could be considered qualified for pro- 
motion. 

It was unfortunately accepted that he could not be expected 
to cope with these examinations without the help of specially 
selected instructors ; that it would he too much to ask the senior 
regimental officers to make themselves responsible for his instruc- 
tion. The difficulty was solved by starting Garrison Classes. 
Officers who had left the beaten track and studied the theory 
of their profession were especially appointed in each district 
to hold a certain number of classes in the course of the year. Officers 
approaching their promotion were permitted to attend these classes 
and, whilst doing so, were excused their ordinary military duties. 
These duties were necessarily thrown on their brother officers. The 
candidates, so to speak, went into hard mental training. The moment 
the examination was over and the strain relaxed, they burned their 
books and, with a sigh of relief, returned to '' soldiering.” 

A general feeling of tolerance, almost amoimting to contempt, 
was felt for the instructor. These examinations had to be got 
through — he was a necessarjr evil — ^but his pupils hardly looked upon 
him as a soldier. He was familiarly known amongst them as ‘^teacher,” 
and, in their eyes, was perhaps just a cut above the I'egimental 
schoolmaster. This feeling does not appear to have been confined 
to the regimental officer. To accepts Garrison Instructorship was 
popularly supposed to be tantamount to professional suicide and to be 
rather a bar than a qualification to the General Staff. There was a 
certain amount of justification for this opinion as the instructor's 
duties were entirely divorced from practical soldiering. They were con- 

* m the Northern Command the essays by Colonel Poett, 0. B., and Major Ewbank 
were adjudged to be of a^ual merit. Both are published in this number of the ‘ Journal/ 
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fined to the lecture hall, vai’ied with eceawional outings for sketching, 
cte d'he writer speaks h'clingly ns ho helri the nppnintrneTit for 
several years. 

When the system of theoretical exariiin«ations heeaine fimily 
,.stjil)lished, it Br)on^ a])peare(l to certain tlunking men that a nevv era 
liad dawned and, with it, their opportunity for making money. From 
i;hese men arose the army of crammers, They were diiotiy able men, 
;ind they tpuckly realised that their popularity and {inamaal success 
nvonld increase in proportion to their ability to reduce the individual 
mental ettbrt required from each candidate. The synopsis of the 
examination was carefully studied and short cuts worked out. It 
then gradually became a struggle between exan liner and crammer. 
The one strove to propound the most impossible military conundrum, 
tlie uther to devise a system by which any conundrum could be 
flefcated with the smallest mental effort- in the shortest po.ssible time. 
The pace became hot, and the original object for which examinations 
were started, viz., to develop the military knowledge of the officer, 
and to fit him to take his place on a level with the officei^ of other 
nations in scientific warfare, was lost sight of. Instead of his 
intelligence and thinking poxver being developed he had to .strain 
his brain for a short “ burst in the hopes of satistying the eccentri- 
cities of an independent examiner. If he survived the ordeal he 
was qualified for promotion, if he failed he had to go into train- 
ing again. The regimental authorities looked on and were little 
more than interested spectators. They had no reBponuibility, and 
doubtless felt that as the authorities provided Garrison Instructom the 
latter were the most competent people to pilot their officer through 
the ordeal. If the officer failed, he could always fall back on the 
crammer. 

On the 11th of April 1904, however, a bomb burst in the midst of 
the Army in India. On that date an order was published that Garri- 
son Glasses were to be abolished, that officers were in future to go up 
direct for examination from their regiments, and that, the responsi- 
bility of Commanding Officers was to be actively enforced. The an- 
nouncement w^as followed by much anonymous connspondenee in the 
local Press which tended to prove that the object of this order was 
not generally understood. It abolished the system of weaxy ’‘ cram ” 
and substituted one eminently practical,— a system which aimed at 
encouraging the regimental officer to think out for himseli and 
apply, m peace time, the principles of his profession, so that he might 
qualify himself to be an efficient commander when the time eanie to 
lead his men in the field, Further, it strengthened the hands of the 
Commanding Officer and left him absolutely free to^ exercise his 
responsibility and to inaugurate a sound system of profesional edu- 
cation, 

Suggestions for the lines on which such asystexn can be worked 
is the object of this paper. 

There is one great danger, however, to be guai-ded against as it 
may shipwreck the best of systems. This is the danger of constant 
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change, and the tendency' to try something new before tlie^ existing 
system has had a fair chance and been patiently and carefully thrash- 
ed out. Reform is in the air, and on the principle that “ Ordre ” — 
Contre-ordre '' and IDes-ordre ” is badi so constant change is^ fatal 
to the efficiency of a regiment. 

A regiment is a living thing and it cannot be treated like a- 
collection of wax works. There is nothing that upsets officers ami 
men like constant change; they never know exactly what is wanted 
of them, what they are to do or how they are to do it. This feeling 
of unrest begets* dissatisfaction and an unwillingness to do anything. 
A moderately good system religiously stuck to will probably give 
better results than a series of brilliant ” ideas burst on the battalion, 
only tO’ be abandoned before they have been assimilated. These 
ideas may be admirable in themselves or may appear so to their 
'‘ originators,” but they may not harmonise with^ the rest of the sys- 
tem. Let the Commanding Officer be'jiidgedj by the results he- shows : 
if these results are bad- get rid of him.; but as* the responsibility is 
his, let him in all fairness have a chance of working on fee- lines- 
that experience has taught him- are the best adapted to the* unit in 
his charge. 

But in accepting the fact that the Commanding Officer ia abso- 
lutely responsible for the efficiency of his. unit it is not intended to 
imply that he is to gather into his. own hands the- entire insfcniction. 
For' one man to attempt tO' train 25- officers and 1,000 men would be 
an impossible task Even were he so exceptionally giftedaa to be able 
toi dD»so- he would be inffictmg a fetal, mj-iny on his regimenti Hia 
tenure* of command is only for'a lihrited period, and instead o£ working 
and training the machine so* as to get the maximum' use out of eachv 
part, he would only succeed in stifling the initiative of the men that 
axe to follow him; His r61e* mnst be an entirely difficrent one; He 
•inust adopt a* principle ofgenerousi dbeentralisation- and must rather 
aim at getting the beat work out of his subordinates' than at showing 
how able- he personally may bet it is with the Company Command- 
era; that the actual instmction. must lie. The Commanding Officer’s 
duty is limited to: seeing that everybody understands his work and 
does it;. Decentmlisation’ is* the key-note* of every sound system- of 
instruction, but to^ carry out decentralisation? it is? essential that 
Company Commanders-, of experience be* available:. Initiative* is; not 
fostered and encouraged by giving untrainedsboys^authorily they me 
not ripe for. It i& not feir to them or to= the: soldiem pl^ed- under 
their command. They start their militaiy.- career over-weighte^. 
they become discoumged;. they get the* habit of leaning- on their 
coloux^sergeant, and the result follows that their development is 
stunted- ■- 

Under the existing organisation it is rare to find eight senior 
officers^ always^ available for duty, and result; is that: young officers 

are put in command of companies before they are fit for commands 
Apart fodimmany other* advantages the necessity for decentralising 
miUtai:y instruction would therefore alone appe^ to poinir toi the^ 
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de-sinibility nf adoptmg the four-company svstem. P,-af.t:„„ii , 
(..iiii-se It IS open to a Commanflmg Officer to a'dopt the nrrr • 
hv linking companies together. This is better than orH,- 
half niea.sares are never wholly .satisfactoiy. ‘otmng, but 

The adoption of the four-company .system in its entir 
onlv radical change that would appear nece.ssaiy in the evict- ^ 
nf things. We have fimt-rate personnel, e.'ccelfent books of fr? 
nllthatisneeded isaprirper .system of absorbing, drnesHml^^^J 
eircu-lating the pnnciples of the Art of War. Now tliaf +R f’ 
proees,shas been _ aboli.shed this should pre.sent no difficultv 
problem of administenng to the mental wants of the regimentS nffl ® 
resembles closely the problem of suppling the physic?! needs ofr^ 
soldier. In both cases we have good appetites, good food 
cooks The question for solution is how to trainihe mental cookr*^ 
It is now proposed to sketch out briefly the lines on whiT'ti, 
military education of offieens can be earned out. 

It will be convenient to treat the subject under fonr h^arUv. 

(a) The Recruit Officer. 

(h) The Trained Officer. 

( c) The Commanding Officer 
/ 1 -PA n Reference Libraries. 

(a) The Mecrwit Officer.— It is de.sirable that all voumr 
should pass through the Royal Militaiy College before being^azS 
to regiments. They should there be thoroughly groiindfdin S 
existing cumciitam, but company accounts and book-keL?™ R 
single and double entry should be added. It would annear 
that a change might he made with advantage in Jhe St tS 

course. Drill as a physical development is excellent^ and nLesssS 
a^nding manoeuvres is also a healthy exercise provided it does S 
absorb too much of the time that might otherwise be more 

When the cadet joins his regiment he wifl get plei^ 
however, two other subjects that he could master at 
Sandh^t better than at any fotiire period of his service. These are 
musketry and signalling.^ If a thoronghly efficient staff of instruct'ora 
were available he could in his first year he put through the reernite 
and ti-amed soldiers course, and, in the second year, he coiilTbe 

practical duties of a squad instructor. 
Oiveri good supervision he could he instructed in range duties in 
superintending a squad at target practice and in decking and 

Joined his remmentfae woulf then 
nothing to leaan m this respect. Further, this system would 

tJivw yoimg officers would be put 

“n'* ® more level and univeLil 
'^“®^n.°*ion -would obtain throughout the service. Schools 
8 ru^on like Hythe -would then be nnneeessaiy for the regi- 
rental officer, and these Institutes might he retamed for the trainihg 

otsp^iahsts and for experimental purposes. 

remarks apply to signalling. It is easily taught and 
4 ly ^picked up l^r youHg men* It is in itself exceBeirt phy^^l 
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training- iinprnvey the s::ye~sight and concentrates the power of 
observation. Eveiy officer on joining .should be able to take his 
nlace at once as a signalling in.structor. Cadets who tailed to obtain 
a first cla.ss musketry fjiialification or to reach the standard required 
from the regimental signaller should be ruled out. Assuming that 
the recruit officer is qualified, as suggested above, he is, on joining, 
handed over to the Adjv.tant and kept on the square till he is 
dismissed his drills. He is then taken over by his Company Com- 
mander and his real militaty edtication begins. It is the business of 
the latter to instruct hitn practically in the work he has learned 
theoretically at Sandhurst. The work must be made interesting and 
the pace not forced at fimst. “ Combined Training ” and the Drill 
books are admirably put together, but they contain the concentrated 
essence of military instruction and need amplification and explana- 
tion. How to do this is the problem to be solved. Merely to read 
the paraoraphs bearing on the different operations or to answer care- 
fully prepared papers does not make a vivid impression on an un- 
trained mind. 

The instmctor must make the recruit grasp an operation as a 
whole before he attempts to teach him the object and duties of the 
several parts. For instance, a.ssuming he wishes to explain outpost 
duty. To tell off the young officer simply to command a piquet 
would limit his horizon of observation. The instructor must go 
further than this. He must set a simple scheme, explain it care- 
fully on the hlackboard, and then go out and do it practically on the 
ground. He must keep the yoimg officer beside him, encourage him 
to ask questions, give him reasons for everything, and, above all, let 
him hear the criticisms on the selection of the position. The 
recruit will then probably get a grasp of what outposts really are, 
he wll be able to read 'his text-hook intelligently, and, if the 
Company Commander is able to quote him some well marked 
instance in Military History, and to put him in the way of readmg it 
fc(t himself, it will help him much. The judicious study of actual rn- 
sWes that have occurred in war will sink into his mind, 
teach him pi’inei]ples and encourage him “ to think.” This is the true 

aim and object of military instruction. 

The next time the instructor does outposts, he wull put the 
recruit in command of a piquet, send him out with a patrol, etc., and 
let him work independentlv. He will of course make mistakes, but 

he will at least know what he has to do. This system of course takes 
time, but it will he sound instruction and ^1 repay the trouble, 
i Further, the very trouble and thought entailed, and the nec^sity 
for giving reasons for everything, will improve- the Company Com- 
mander. He will have to keep up his own reading to direct his 
auhordinate, and he will find that nothing teaches so well as having 
1 to instruct. His duties, instead of being mechanical, will hecome 
doubly interesting, and his own thinking power, will be developed. _ 
I ' (b) The Tmined Oficer.—The Company Commander must ot 

! • course be responsible for the instruction of all his officers in — 
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(ft) Eegimental Duties; (b) Interior Economy : {<') Art of War. 

He must be-given. a very free hand and permitted to cany out 
his instruction in his own way and lUi his own lines. The (Join- 
Hianding Officer must of course exercise a gencu-al sigiervisitui to 
Piisure the Company Commanders wni*king in line with his general 
views, though the actual rnethod a(l(>pted by e^u-h Cotnpany Com- 
mander may vary. The (Jonimanding Officer should fnMpiently 
attend the lectures, the practical work, ate., but he shoidd avoid 
interfering unduly. He should guide, hut not learl, and foster, not 
crush, individuality and initiative. In this way he will get the best 
work out of his Company Commanders; they will train the 
.subalterns, the subalterns the section leaiders, ujid the section leadei's 
the soldiei's.^ Thus a sound system of deceiitraUsati(>n will be 
established in the unit, and military education will go on 
automatically independent of any change in the Comiruinding 
Officer. 

fej Tlie Cmnonandvn^^ O^fiicer.- — To ensure full scope being 
left to the Company Commanders to carry out their own methods 
it is desirable that the Commanding Officer should confine his 
actual personal instruction to these officers. He must set them 
schemes to be worked out theoretically on maps and pmctically on 
the ground, and above all he must pay the cdosest attention to in- 
struction in the framing of orders. This i.s a subject which has been 
much neglected, but which needs the closest study. Every young 
officer should bo able to frame clearly in a fe%v words the meaning he 
wishes to convey ; practiaiiig the writing of orders will train the 
mind to grasp quickly and understand an order when it is I’eceived. 
Lastly, the Commanding Officer must deliver periodically carefully 
thought out lectures with the object of explaining his own views on 
the Art of War. These views should be supported by instances 
drawn from Military Histoiy. These lectures should be presented 
in as an attractive a form as possible, and should aim at stimulating 
the interest of his audience and encouraging in, them a desire to 
read and study this most fascinating branch of literature. The 
non-commissioned officers and men should be invited to attend, and 
each lecture should invariably be followed by a discussion. 

Td sum up, a sound system is the basis of good milita^ 
instruction in a regiment ; to obtain such a system a generous 
decentralisation to Company Commanded is necessaiy% and, to ensure 
sufficient competent and experienced Company Comniandei’S being 
available, the organisation of the battalion in lourj instead of the 
present eight companies, would appear desirable. 

It is evident that a system on the lines briefly sketchcHi above 
takes time to perfect and bring into working order. Like Borne, it 
cannot be built up in a day. In the ‘VBritish ” portion of the 
Axmy in India the necessity for efficient Company Commanders and 
for decentralising liberally to them is most marlced. Owing to the 
constant flow to the Indian Army of officers just as they are 
beginning to learn their work a battalion is oiteii denuded of 
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lieutenants and crowded up with untrained boys and young utheers 
on the “ imattached list.” These all need iiiuch individual atten- 
tion, hut the duties of a Conimanding Officer are so many and ho 
\ aried that it is quite impossible for him to spare the time for this 
individual instruction himself. With well-trained Company Com^ 
manders, however, his nund can rest at ease. He knows his views 
are understood and that the system of Military Education he considers 
the soundest will goon automatically. 

id) R&ji mental Refe renee Libra vie — The importance of 
fostering among officers a wish to read Military History and to 
encourage them to apply to the solution of both practical and 
theoretical problems examples that have occurred in real war has 
already been touched upon. “ History repeats itself” is an old 
saying, and instances of brilliant coups 'brought off from a knowledge 
of what great soldiers have done under almost similar conditions 
are frequently met with. If officers are to be encouraged to read, 
the opportunities for doing so must be placed easily within their 
grasp. The instructor should have it within his power at once to 
put his hand on the particular campaign he wishes to '‘point 
his moral and adorn his tale. ” If he has to wait days till 
he can obtain the reference, the matter wdll perhaps be forgotten 
and the opportunity lost. It is hardly fair to expect station 
libraries, whose receipts are small, to spend- much on the pro- 
vision of technical works, nor can officers individually be asked to 
provide themselves with books, the mere transit of which alone would 
probably make serious inroads on their scanty pay. The only solu- 
tion is for eveiy unit to provide its own professional library, and this 
can be arranged for in a very simple manner. In many regiments 
the expenses for newspapers, stationery, etc., are met by a small 
monthly subscription of from Bs. 2 to Es. 3 per head. This sum 
mounts up to a respectable figure in the course of the twelve months 
and would be ample to meet the cost of purchasing any good mili- 
tary vvorks that might appear duiing that period. The initial cost 
of purchasing a small libraiy of from 40 to 50 books could be borne 
by the State, The cost of the hooks in the list at the end of this 
paper would be about £25. The books should be kept in the ante- 
room and issued to officers as required. 

The chief difficulty is to make a good initial selection, and 
the list of books quoted is only intended to be a suggestion to 
imits who do not already possess reference libraries. It would be a 
great advantage to the i^y at large if the Commandant of the 
Staff College could be moved to publish a list of the works he 
recoinmencls as a nucleus libraiy, and further to notify eveiy quarter 
the titles^ publishers and price of books that have appeared during 
that quarter which he considers worth buying. The A.rmy Orders 
would be a suitable medium for these notices to appear in. 

: T books are suggested for selection : — 

Waterloo, The Downfall of the First Napoleon, by George Rs. Ou p* 

Hooper ... ... ... 3 6 
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'Phe Story War (A vn erica), by J. C. Ropes Aol. I 

\"ol. II 

^-%ijjq)aigii of Fredericksburg, by Hendemon 
Stonewall Jackson and the x4rneriean Civil War, by Hen- 
(lei’son * " 

Franco-German War, 1870-1, by Generals and other officers 
who took part in the Campaign, edited by Sir F, 


Rs, a. |) 
G 0 0 
12 G '() 
5 0 0 

IG 0 0 


Maurice ... ... ... ... 12 G 0 

Campaign Sedan, by Hooper ... ... 8 9 0 

Battle of Spicheren, by Henderson ... ... G 0 q 

Tactical Studies of the Battle of Colombey by Lonsdale Hale 4 G 0 
Operations of the German Armies in France, by Major 

Bliime, translated by Major Jones ... ... 6 0 0 

Tactical Deductions from the War of 1870-1, by Bogus- 

la wski, translated by Colonel Graham ... ... 5 q q 

Campaign in Bulgaria, by Greene ... ... 8 6 0 

War in Bulgaria, by Valentine Baker ... ...110 

Defence of Plevna, by Herbert ... ... 16 0 0 

^Tactical Studies of the Battles round Plevna, by T. von 

Trotha, translated by Havelock ... ... 5 0 0 

General Gourko's Advanced Guarf, by Epauchin, trans- 
lated ... ... ... ... 10 6 0 

‘Times’ History of the War (South Africa) ... ... 5 5 0 

German Official Account of the War in South Africa, 

translated by Waters .. ... ... 15 0 0 

Small Wars, by Oallwell ... ... ...5 0 0 

Elements of Strategy, by Tovey . . . ... ... 6 0 0 

Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Warfare, by Miller 

Maguire ... ... ... 7 6 0 

Letters on Artillery, by Prince Ehaft ... ... 7 6 0 

Lettem on Cavalry, by Prince Kraft ... ...GOO 

Cavalry Studies from two Great Wars, by Lt-Col. Bonie, &c. 5 0 0 
Conduct of a Contact Squadron, by Biensan, translated by 

Bowdler ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Mixlem Strategy, by James ... .... .16 0 0 

The Nation in Anns, by Von der Goltz, translated by 

Ashworth ... ... .". 7 6 0 

Outlines of Military Geography, by Miller Maguire ... 10 6 0 

Indian Frontier Warfare^ by Yoiinghusband ... 10 6 0 

Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution, by Mahan 110 0 
Great Campaigns, by Adams ... ... 1 0 0 

History of the British Empire, by Fortescue, in three 

volumes, per vok ... ... ... 18 6 0 

Letters on Applied Tactics, by Griepenkerl ... ... 8 6 0 

Mcdern European Tactics, by Capt Balck , ••• 

Infantry Mao- and his Weapon, by Colonel Mayne ••• 

Napofen as a General, by V. Wartenbiirg ... ... I 10 0 

Aitas to Alison’s History of Europe 
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THE EDUCATION OP OPPICERSi 
By Major W. Ewbank, R.E. 

The pui*pose of this es.say is to outline a regimental system of 
education for officers, and to make some suggestions regarding the 
maintenance of military libraries. 

Before discussing these questions in detail, it is desirable to 
notice three points which have important bearings on the subject 
under review. These are. — 

(1) A common misconception regarding the method to be 
followed in imparting, or acquiring, useful military knowledge. 

(2) Lack of time for teaching or study. 

(3) Inability to impart instruction. 

The second and third points are the grounds of objections that 
have more often been raised. 

A few suggestions on these three points may, perhaps, not be 
out of place, 

(1) There has been for many years a feeling among a large body 
of officem that military education, as exemplified by the knowledge 
necessary for promotion tests, is merely academical, and appertain- 
ing to books; that it can be put aside until the year in which it is 
necessary to go up for examination ; and that it is then to he crammed 
with as little trouble as possible. Directors of Military Education 
have done a great deal to combat this idea, bom of many years of 
cramming, and of injudicious systems, but it is too deeply rooted to be 
easily eradicated, Not until we have in every regiment a thorough 
conception of the best way of imparting knowledge will military 
education be placed on a sound basis. 

We must start with an axiom that militaiy education is a 
“ means to an end/' Its ultimate object is to be a guide how to act 
imder the various situations that may aiise in war. It will he under- 
stood that these remarks apply more particularly to duties required 
of officers in time of war, although they will also apply to those 
connected with the maintenance of the army in peace time. The 
tendency of text-hooks is, and should be, to ciystallise into general 
principles. A study of principles must therefore be the preliminary 
of military education. The point that we wash to emphasise is that 
a book study of principles can only be a preliminary to their real 
study, which must be reached by pmctimig their applieaM^^^ 
prohUms as much like those iv}d(^ war ^ w present cm eirmm- 
stances will' allow. 

No person will allow that proficiency in whist is to be gained 
solely by a study of ‘Cavendish/ How much more true it is that 
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nrluciples of tactics, rcc«)imfiis>.aiicu, Furtiiication, etc,, can only 
be utficiently luastered by pnictisltuj flH’tr applmitio/i. The luind 
niust be drilled by the eunstant solution of prol>lem.s. It is only by 
this means that it can be traincMl to f(nisp rjuickly their important 
features ; to recognise tiiul <luly all the ei re iii instances that 

should influence a decision; and to ajiply tlie principles best suited 
tc> the peculiar circuiiiHtances of the case. Study of ground and 
(Oiltivation of an eye fo!’ cfuintiy must neees.sarily play an important 
jwirt in the education of an officer. Thus a problem may be framed 
in either of two way.s — 

(1) by formulating an imaginary sitiia-tion on the ground itself ; 

(li) by using maps to represent the ground concernerl 

The method under (II) is iiaportaiit as cultivating tl\e pc»wer of 
correctly apprehending country from maps, a praver very nece.ssary in 
higher coinmanderB, but we \'eBture to think that in rogiineiital 
iiistriietion there is little appreciation of the very useful and instruc- 
tive work that can be carried out on the ground The interest of 
junior officers is much greater in vsuch wr^rk ; bedrock princij^les can 
be better taught by this means: and the tact that exerci.se, fresh air, 
and a study of country are combined with the work makes it much 
more useful for junior officers than bending over tables and poring 
over maps or books. The greater part of this essay will therefore be 
devoted to outdoor instruction in tactics, fortification, reconnais- 
sance and map reading. 

(2) Taking next the objection, veiy commonly put forward, that 
the regimental officer has insufficient time for study or for imparting 
instruction, as the case may be, we shall find the groimda for this 
objection can be gi'oiiped under two heads, m., inroads on an officer’s 
time due to — 

(I) management of regimental institutes, coffee shops, etc ; 

(II) what may be called extra-regimental diitieB such as boards, 
courts of enquiry, etc. 

In both cases, these duties are quite unconnected with the work 
of training, or preparation for war*. It must be evident that the latter is 
the most important charge on an officers time, and if, on inquiry, it is 
found that it really does suffer from the press of routine duties, then 
the latter should be curtailed with a ruthless hand. 

The crux of the question of management of institutes, coffee 
shops, etc,, lies in the desirability, or othenvise, of siuTendering a 
portion of the profits, such surrender being a necessaiy corollary of 
handing over the management to a middle-man. As regards extra- 
regimental duties, boards, etc., there is little doubt that much time is 
wasted through three officers being assembled in conclave to perform 
a duty that might easily be performed by one. What can be more 
nonsensical, for instance, than three officers Jissembling to take evi- 
dence regarding the loss of a medal when one officer could equally 
well perfomi the duty. 

There can be no doubt that an officers work in traming his 
men and his junior officers, and in educating himself, requires 
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oonBaclemble time, and that any hindrance to this work duo 
to less important mat tern k a v'eiy serious question that must even- 
tually be faced. The matter is so important that we would urge the 
assembly of an influential eominittee, empowered to travel and 
take evidence on the whoL: question, as to how tar the time of the 
regjuiental officer is wasted, and what suggestions are possible to 
remedy the evil At the same time we do think that if regimental 
instruction of officers is rairrie^l on out of doors on the lines advocat- 
ed, at least two afteraooiis in :he week, apart from luornings, might 
now be devoted to such ouidoor exercises : also that officers who 
complain of having no time co study might be asked whether they 
think that in the cold weather the l| hours, approximately, devoted 
by so many to ‘‘ Bridge ’’ before dinner is time well spent ? Eng- 
lishmen value games that give exercise, bodily strer.gth, skill in hand 
or eye. Does “ Bridge afford any such benefits ? A man may rightly 
claim rest and relaxation dinner, and on certain afternoons of 
week days. Can we not take a lesson from the Japanese spirit and 
condemn the sordid spirit that has occasionally shown itsdf in the 
question why should we be expected to do so much on such little 
pay ? ” Let us as officers realise that’ inefficiency on our part 
may imperil British prestige : that it is bound to impair the 
efficiency of our men; and that it may very probably cause 
unnecessary loss of life. We shall then realise that inefficiency is 
a disgrace, and that it behoves us to do all that we can to discharge 
with ability the responsibilities of the King’s Commission. 

(3) We now come to the ot^ection frequently raised, So and So 
has not the gift of imparting instructiosi ; a teacher should be an 
expert/’ and so forthu we venture to think that with many individuals 
the wish to avoid teaching is father to the thought of unfitness for 
the work. There is a secret feeling that to teach a subject one must 
know it very thoroughly. This is partially so but not wholly 
the case. It is, however, due to this partial truth that teaching is 
such an-excellent education for the teacher, so much so that it would 
be a great help to the education of every officer if he had to take his 
tuim in teaching someone below him. 

The theory of a promotion test is that before an officer can 
be promoted to a higher rank, he must show himself to be 
possessed of a certain standard of militaiy ability. Having then 
been promoted is it unreasi^nable to ask him to impart his knowledge 
to those of a lowerrahk? Regimental instruction might by this means 
be decentralised and graduated, each captain being responsible that 
his subalterns are being educated up to the standard necessary for 
a captain, while on extra days captains and lieutenants could 
be taken by the nmjom m turn by the commanding 
officer. 

The various classes should merely prepare officers for pai^^ 
calar examinations, but should aim at a continuous course of 
exercises in field duties. A definite syllabus is laid down in the King’s 
Eegulations regarding the scope of Imowledge required in each rank. 
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\11 that required is a series of exercises presenting pn.hlems 
Uiat will re(iuire the exercise of thought, and the application of 

following pages outline a system of instruction, and exer- 
cises, in tactics, reconnaissance, fortification, map reading, and 
totrr^phv- the exception of that part of tactics dealing 

with'’map problems, all the above can be canied on out of doors. It 
is recommended that the outdoor study of tactics should precede 
Its study on maps. 

Military law and organisation are so much book subjects, and 
<*nter so much into peace and routine duties, that no special recom- 
mendations are needed for their method of study. In the latter 
subject mobilisation of the unit for war is the most important 
subhead, and the commanding ofHcer. by virtue of his position, 
should be the most competent person to frame a series of ques- 
tions on it. 


TxlCTICS. 

Instruction in this subject should be designed to inculcate 
guiding principles for action in the various operations of war. 
Officers cannot cjiny in their heads whole drill hooks, but they do 
require to know some short principles, classified according to various 
descriptions of operations, which can be always present in their 
memories. To carry this out it is recommended that the subject he 
divided up as follows : — 

A, JVarfare in open agaivd a civilised foe. 

I. Conduct and formation of an Advanced Guard. 

11. „ „ „ „ a Rear Guard, 

ni. „ „ „ „ a Flank Guard. 

IV. Outposts. 

V. Defence. 

VI. Attaek- 

VII. Protection of a convoy. 

VIII. Requisitioning. 

IX. Selection of a camp, 

X. Xight march. 

One of these might be taken at a time, .and officers asked to 
epitomise out of ‘ Combined Training,’ or whatever official book is 
suitable, some principles designed to he a git ide koto to mt^ and 
not to cover more than t wo sides of a half sheet “of foolscap paper. 
This will train officers to appreciate the raison d'etre of the tactical 
portions of the drill books, and will give them scope for training 
in extracting the essential points of instructions. 

A scheme should then be set on this operation designed to give 
officers praet ke in applying the principles. 

These may be on maps, but are more instructive, and far more 
interesting, if executed out of doors. If it is necessary to use maps 
indoors, any maps will do. Whenever possible the work should he 
carried on out of doors on the ground to which it refers. This has 
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fli advaiitao-e that the work is more realistic, and officers can give 
their solutionis verbally, and explain them better. It is not necessary 
mhave troops out, nor to limit the field of operations to ground ili 
the 'vicinity of cantonments. A railway, or bicycles, will ru-arly 
always afford the means of getting some way out and back in a day; 

^ d it is essential that a gotid deal of ground should be covered. 

All officers should provide themselves with note books, svnall 
scale maps (1" or 2" to the mile), and some food and drink. 
In’ived on the gronnd, the procedure would be as follows : — 

* The instructor would ilictate to all concerned a simple general 
idea and a special idea. The general idea should be veiy simple, 
specifying that a red force is based on a certain place opposed to a 
blue force based on some other place. The .special idea too should be 
simple, specifying the force with which the candidates would be 
concei-ned, and its movement.s. Then would follow some rpiestions 
designed to ascertain how a candidate would act in command of the 
specified force, or a fraction of it. Some of the questions should 
require the orders which the candidate would give to his subordi- 
nates to be written down. Officers might be encouraged to w<,rk in 
pairs for this favours discussion, and increases their intere.st in. the 
work. If N- C. O.’s are present, one might be attached to each 
pair ' Officers should then be informed that their answers would bo 
received after a certain hour, at a specified place, which should be 
preferably one from which as wide a view as possible is obtamed. 
After some practice at this work an officers power to think and act 
more rapidly could be trained by surprise questions, i.e., questions 
propounded to him, describing some change in the assumed situa- 
tions, that demanded prompt action. He should not be imduly 
huixied in his reply, but should be given to understand that delay 
would weigh unfavourably agaibst him. 

The following are some skeleton schemes which may he an aid 
in framing questions. Names of places are left blank. 

— A red torce is based on , a blue force 

^^ " Speckd /dm.— A red brigade, strength as per margin, is advanc- 
ing on. , and encamped on the night of the 14th— 15th 

August at Hostile scouts were reported at... 

at 6 p. m. on the 14th. 

I What strength advanced guard would you detail for the 

march on the 15th ? , , , , 

II Write the orders tor the march. 

III As 0. C. advanced guaifi e-xplain your order of march. 

IV. ' As 0. 0. the advanced party what steps would you take 

to reeomoitre the *^^- •*’*'***■• ’ V* ’•’"** **^ 

V. As O. C. the advanced guard, yolu- advanced party having 

' reported a force of the enemy, estimated at......... infantry, and 

gims, in position at — , will you act ? 
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VI Assuming that in question V you decide to attack the 
enemy, explam your plana 

VII. \ our attacking infantry in questicjn have reached 

when your scouts on your Hank report that they 

jire being fired on by guns and infantry from , What 

will you do ? Write out any onier that you decide to issue. 

VIII. The enemy threatens to advance from , and 

you decide to take up a position to fight a containing action, and to 
hold him back, until your main body can come up. 

(a) Give a copy of the report that you will make to your 
0. 0. C. 

(/;) Explain what position you will take up, and how you wdli 
(Xjcupy it. 

It must be left to the discretion of the C. O., or instructor, how 
far officers may be allowed to examine the country ; also which of 
the questions may be surprise questions. Question VII might certainly 
be a surprise question. Officers should not be permitteci to exainine 
ground which the scheme assumes to be in possession of the enemy. 
The ground will very probably suggest other questions. Some might 
be introduced which would ascertain how an officer would dispose, or 
handle, any j)articular unit, at any specified juncture. 

Questions for a Flank Guard might be framed somewhat as 
follows: — 

IX You are in command of a flank guard Explain your 

march formation, and the routes to be taken by the respective poiv 
tions of your flank guard 

X. Explain what youi* dispositions will be to cover the march 
of the main body from........ to 

XL Your scouts report hostile cavalry and guns at. 

and hostile infantry at ; what dispositions will you now 

make ? 

XII. The tail of the main body having reached 
explain how you will evacuate the position that you have taken up 
in question X. 

Questions on a rear guard might be framed by assuming that 
the flank guard in question IX ultimately becomes a rear guard, 
harassed by the enemy; or a special idea might be framed to assume 
one force retiring before the other. Questiona might be— ^ 

Xin. Select a position for the rear guard (within eerktin 
explain how it will be occupied. 

XIV. Explain how with reference to each unit of the rear guard 
the position will be evacuated, and the order in which they retire 
{ctBsurnnhigt thut the emm^t has ’pressed ulmig specified nmtes)* 

XV, Explain what work any R. E. units with the rear guard 
might do. 

XVX- Explain what the order of march of the rear guard will 
he^and the action of the mobile troops; cavalry, mounted infantry 
or horse mrtilleiy. 
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Questions on outposts might be framed by the special idea 
iissuming that a force of given strength is to halt at a specified place. 
The most convenient size for the assumed force is a hrignde with a 
few guns, cavalry, artilleiy, and the necessary transport and supply. 
Questions might be — 

XVII. As G. 0. C. brigade write the orders detailing the out- 
posts. 

X Vm. As outpost coTiimancler with the orders and force detailed, 
in answer to XVII, write the outpost orders. 

XIX. As 0. C. the cavalry, explain your dispositions. 

XX. As 0. C. the section of the infantry out- 

posts, explain — 

(a) how you will march your force to the ground allotted to 


you; 

(b) how will you protect yourself ^vhile posting your picquets. 

etc.; 

(c) explain in detail the disposition of your force by day ; 

(d) what modification you wdll make for night ; 

(e) what arrangements you will make for reconnoitring, and 
strengthening your position : 

(/) what you will do if attacked. 

XXL As 0. C. outposts, assuming that your instructions are to 
hold the outpost position if attacked, until reinforced by the main 
body, explain how you will carry this out, in event of attack. 

Questions on defence should indicate whether a position is 
taken up to fight an oflfensive-defensive action; or a containing 
action as in question VIH, with subsequent retirement; or a holding 
on defence as in VIII (b). 

Assuming that the position is for an offensive-defensive action, 
questions might be — 

XXn. Write the orders for the occupation of the position. 

XXIII. Explain what role the mobile troops (cavalry, mounted 
infantry, and horse artillery) might take. 

XXIV. As O, C. a section of the defence (or 0. C. a specified 
battalion), explain in detail the dispositions of your force, including 
machine guns. 

XXV. Explain what means can be taken to strengthen the 
position. . 

XXVI. Explain what your measures for local counter-attacks 
(if necessaxy) are ; and your measures for the final counter-attack. 

XXVII Explain what you will do if the enemy attempts a 
turning movement by,.,,.............,.,., speci%^ route. 

The question of the reconnaiasanee of a position would come in 
before its attack. Under the heading of instruction in reconnaissance 
we shall outline a scheme for the reconnaissance of positions for 
attack and defence. 

. The questions that follow here concern the tactics of the attack. 
The special idea should assume as much information of the defenders 
as it is considered likely that a reconnaissance might ascertain 
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r,.<:/ard must be paid to the great difficulties in locating troops owing 
to“ raokeless powder, and the range of modern arms. If thought 
Jesirable a question might be framed to ascertain what steps the 
officer wotild take to carry out a reconnaissance. 

XXVIII. Write the orders for the attack. 

XXIX. As O. C. the frontal (or containing) attack explain 
your dispositions, route, and objective. 

XXX. As O. C. the main (or flank) attack explain your dis- 
positions, route, and objective. 

XXXI. As G. 0. C. what niea.sure.s will yon take 

(a) to protect your flanks ; 

(b) to maintain communication between the containing and 
main attacks ; 

(c) to ensure effective co-operation of the artillery by main- 
tenance of its fire up to the last moment possible ; 

(d) to carry out a pursuit, if needful : 

(e) and to cover a withdrawal, if unsuccessful ? 

XXXII. Your attacking troops having reached , the 

enemy makes a strong counter-attack from . How will you 

meet this ? 

XXXIIL You have reason to believe that the enemy’s centre 

at is weakened by his withdrawing troops to 

to meet your flank movement at Explain how you 

will act. Questions XXXII and XXXIII of the above might be 
surprise questions. 

Protectimi of a Con voy, eta 

XXXIV. You are placed in command of a force as per margin 
to escort a convoy of. proceeding from 

to The enemy consists of. and 

was last reported at (place) at (time). State what route you will 
select for the convoy, giving your reasons ? 

XXXV. State how you will dispose of your force ? 

XXXVI. The head of your convoy having reached 

your scouts report hostile cavahy at and hostile 

explain your dispositions, and write the 

orders that you issue to unit commanders. 

XXXVII. Finding it impossible to proceed further you decide 
to laager the convoy, and defend it as long as possible ; explain 
where, and how, you will do this. 

A questimi far mi attack mi a convoy might be — 

XXXVIII In command of a foine as per margin, you receive 
instructions to intercept the inarch of a hostile convoy which it is 

believed will march from ..to............ leaving the former 

place at about............... ; explain how you 'will cany out instruc- 
tions. 

Requmtimiing.—T^^ in conimandof aforce,as per margin, 

you receive orders to proceed with. ......carts to I’eqmsition the 

villages of.,.......,..,,. ...... leaving camp at, 
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XXXIX. Explain-- 

(a) your dispositions on the march out; 

(h) the strength, and dispositions of your covering party; 

(c) the dispositions of, and orders for, the requisitioning 
parties ; 

(d) your arrangements for signalling communication ; 

(e) your dispositions of covering and requisitioning parties 
for the return march. 

Selection of an Encampment. — A question might he framed as 
follows: — The special idea being that a brigade of specified units is 
to halt for the night in the vicinity of a specified place. The special 
idea should state whether the force is encamping, or bivouacking, 
and the nature, and quantity, of transport should be stated. 
Offieei's should ascertain from encampment regulations, or pocket 
books, the size of camps that the fighting portions of units require, 
and should make a rough calculation of the space required for 
transport. 

XL. Explain with a rough sketch the location of the camp 
giving your reasons for your choice. The sketch should show — 

(a) spaces allotted to the several units and transport ; 

(b) the water-supply for drinking, watering animals, and 
washing, with any means to be taken to increase tbe supply, or 
facilitate delivery (officers should give a rough calculation to show 
that the supply will be sufficient) ; 

(cl location of latrines, and cooking places. 

Hill Warfare against a guerilla or tn&al ewmy.— The follow- 
ing questions deal with warfare of the nature encountered on the 
N.- W. Frontiers of India ; consequently the following exercises can 
only be profitably carried out if the candidates are in or near the 
hills. The questions of selection and defence of the camp are very 
much bound up with outposts. Special measures are necessary for 
the defence of the camp perimeter, and the outposts differ in so 
many respects from those in an open country that, in addition to all 
the encampment questions under XL, the following might be 
added : — 

XLI. What special measures will be taken for the defence of 
the camp perimeter ? 

XLn. What work will the Sappers and Miners be employed on ? 
XUn. Explain the detail of the oulposts, giving — 

(<e) positions, strength, and equipment of picquets, stating 
which battalions supply them; 

(6) the instructions given to officers commanding picquets; 

(e) the orders given by an officer commanding a picquet to 
his men. 

XLIV, As 0, 0. Ho.....*,picqimt State™ 

(a) how yon will march your men to the position assigned 
to you ; 

(5). what yon will do to entrench your positioii ; 

(c) how you will carry out your \vithdrawal 
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XLV. Y on are appHiited 0. C. the rearguard mth instruc- 
tions to cover the withdniwal of the force fn'iivi eanip, and withdraw 
the nutposts. The eneiuy expected to harass the retirenieni 
State how you will carry this out ? 

XLVI. Assuming that thc‘ enemy gathers in strength to harass 
the withrlrawal, state what your probable subsoquent action to the 
bust (juestion will be as far as 

XL VII. As brigade major write the orders for the march of the 

force next morning to ^ , stating separately any points 

affecting discipline, or security on tlie march, that you think might 
lie in standing orders. 

XLVIII. Estimate the time that you consider it. will take the 
force to get out^ of camp from the start, of the head of the advanced 
guard to the tail of the rear guard, and deduce therefrom the pro- 
bable hour of arrival of the latter in camp, 

XLIX. Explain the measures to — « 

((A) protect the flanks of the march; 

(b) escort the baggage and hospital ; 

(c) replace fallen loads, keep the baggage closed up and keep 


discipline among the drivem. 

L. The brigade is halted for the night at. . . The 

march next morning will be to attack the pass where the 

enemy has gathered in force. 


(а) Explain your plan of attack, including measures for 
protection of the baggage. 

(б) Write the orders for the attack. 

LI. The brigade is encamped at.. . A force, 

strength as per margin, is to pmceed the villages of 

. Write the orders for the expedition. 

LII. As 0. C. the force in the last question, explain your— 

ia) measures to protect your flanks on the outwaid and 
return inarches; 

(h) dispositions to carry out your task. 

LIII. Assuming that on your return march events delay yon so 
much that darkness overtakes yoir when your force is at..........;.,.. 

explain what you ‘will do. 

LIV. As G. 0. G. the brigade you hear that the force in tha last 
question is hard pressed, and stilL,..,, miles from camp at...,..?, ir., 
state what action you will take. 

All the foregoing tactical questions can be worked out of doors. 
It will be found that in this way a large amount of very interesting 
and instructive work can be accomphshed. In all eases the rcasoni^ 
why officers decide on a particular line of action should be ask ed^ 
and credit should always be given for good reasons if an officer 
has examined the ground well. These exercises Teach officers to 
study, and observe, ground in conjunction with tactics. In the part 
which follows, dealing with reconnaissance, this subject will be treated 
especially with this end in view. 


■ ■ 
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Tactical Prohlerna on 

The exercises for outrloor work that have been dealt with above 
will, it is hoped, give some aid to the framing of questions on laapB. 
The only distinction is that candidates have in the latter subject 
a map of country instead of the country itself. They thus get 
training in reading maps, an<I in correctly apprehending the tactical 
importance of features delineated. 

We shall deal later with outdoor training in the use of maps. 
For the present our remarks will be confined to tactical indoor 
schemes on maps, 

CandidatCvS should be encouraged to begin by studying the 
maps, noting the following : — 

(a) where roads go to, and the scale of the map ; 

(b) names of villages, towns, woods, rivers, hills; 

(c) drainage, ic., direction.^ in which streams flow, and which 
are vitlleys, and 'which spurs; 

(d) features impeding the movements of troops, such as 
water, mamhes, woods, or steep ground ; 

(e) and features impeding view, or aflPording cover, such as 
woods, buildings, cuttings, embankments, ridges, etc. 

Having thus formed a picture of the country in the mind, 
the candidate should read the scheme carefully at least twice, after 
which he may at once start to write a brief appreciation of the 
situation. 

It will be found instructive to frame the questions, I’equiring 
an appreciation, plan with reasons, and the orders that would be 
issued to carry out the plan. An appreciation appears to be a 
stumbling block to many until they grasp its usefulness. 

To arrive at a full consideration of all the circumstances in 
a tactical problem several points must be considered, such as the 
task to be carried out, the possibility of its execution in more than 
one way, the coui'ses the enemy is likely to adopt, and the ac- 
tion by which they may be frustrated. Officers who find diffi- 
culties in this question may usefully be recommended to write 
their appreciation in the form of answers to four questions. 

l. WJmt is my task t This will test their appreciation of the 
latitude of the orders, or instruetions, of the scheme. 

IL How can I canary it otit? This should not go into any 
detail of disposition of troops, but briefly consider if tbere is more 
than one way in which the task can he efected. 

m. What cmtQ^ses of aetion are open to the enemy t This 
should, in brief telegraphic language, refer to every possible 
contingencyv 

, IV, can I frmirale the contingeneiee of lilt If the 

answers to this are supplied the candidate should have considered 
the best way of meeting every contingency. 

So far no particular plan of action is decided on, but by the 
time an appreciation on these lines has been written, the candidate 
will probably have formed in his mind a tolerably sound plan of 
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He will have wa 


ne will ..Hve wasted no time thinking over ri 
tlien rejecting them, because writing the apwechnZ P™*. and 
ifuided his thoughts into channels most economical of 

I’he answer to the second question should vei-v *vf‘' o 
the plan. The rea-sons that are to justify the ■mi/ ■ ®*ate 
can generally be given by a back reference to na/i^ '^^'cided on 
of the appreciation. ‘ ' ^^ih-para?. 

It may seem as though the .3rd ciuestion— askino- « 
to write the orders that he w'ould isssue — involves nierelv^ '^'indidatc 
of his answer to the second. It will frequently" be 
that a good plan may be outlined; but that the orders writt/”"'®''?’ 
not lead to the e.xecution of that plan. The subiect 
orders the power of e.xpressing instructions in language .so deTftt"! 
It shall be complete, and yet so conci,se that it shall never 
hamper, is one that requires especial cultivation and praS ? 
cases orders should be written just as they are written on 

Tactical map schemes for till warfai4 are uT oZZT 
those for open country. It is more difficult in the formS i ^ 
ciate^from a map the relative command of minor features 
afforded by the steepne.ss of slopes, and broken nature 

RECONXAISSANCE. 

Eeconnaissance is a subject which has hardly receivoH 
^y the attention that its importance requires. The JZf ■ 
m a two-fold sense, used 

of reports and sketeh?s"rt?r&r^ coSnt^, hlwSS’e regS-d f 
their tactical importance. ' s regard to 

(i) Scouting, i.e.. searching the countiy to find the enem,. 

'Uspoai.S 'if" 

We will consider the subject under the fnrmoT- i 

suggestmeansfor combiningexerciseinthe study of gimfnT’iSh 

the application of tactical principles. It is cdear that / 

knowledge of abstract tactical principles is not of much use in the 
whilh f appreciating the extent to 

which features may aid or impede a tactical plan, that is to ITv of 

appreciating the tactical importance of a study of ground At^the 

tEact?^" is necessary' to gaSe 

the tactical imiwrtance of physical features. The object of training 

of ground with the applicf: 
fW ^ f /u principles, and to impress on officers the inter-depen- 
dence of the two faculties. To this end exercises might be framed 
on the following lines, which we will further illustrate by a 
number of skeleton schemes. , After the statement of a simple 

general and special idea the candidate should be asked to submit 

_ (a) a reconnaissance report, illustrated by a sketch, of a piece 

is idea that a specified tactical operation 

IS to be earned out on it ; ^ 
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(h) a statement how he would cany out the operation referred 
with a specified force, over the country reported i>n; 

((j) the <}rders that he, as start ofiicer to the above force, would 
draft for the execution of the above operation. 

Attention must be particularly drawn to two niiscoiiceptions 
that may arise. ^ 

Firstly, officers must clearly understand that the above three 
exercises are. combined merely for instructional purposes. 

It would not be the duty of an officer making such a reconnais- 
sance in practice under (o) to dictate to the General how troops 
should be disposed, unless such dispositions were specially asked for. 

The third exercise <c) is merely added to give pmctice in 
writing orders, work which requires much practice. 

Secondly, officers must understand that a reconnaissance sketch 
is not an exercise in topography. If they make this mistake valuable 
time will be wasted in the elaboration of a pretty and finished sketch 
and much time will be devoted to looking at the sketch which should 
have been devoted to observing the country. 

Minute accui'acy, artistic finish, or elaborate detail are of little 
importance so long as the sketch supplements and aids the report 
in conveying to the mind of the ^ G. O. C. a clear idea of the tact ical 
mpartcmce of the features- delineated ; furthermore it must be re- 
membered that time may be of great importance. An artistic report 
laight be. very full and complete, yet quite useless through aniving 
too late. 

Text books, and military pocket books, give instructions re- 
garding the preparation of reports and sketches* and the vaaioiis 
points useful to notice according to the nature of the reconnaissance. 
It will be found useful, purely for instructive purposes, to give 
officers a list of the points specially requiring to be reported on, but 
they must understand that, in practice, they would probably have to 
decide themselves what points to notice, over and above any informa- 
feion particularly asked for. 

The topographical conventional signs need not be slavishly 
adhered to provided that the sketch is dear. As it is to be supple- 
mentary to the report, the latter should refer to the sketch. It will 
conduce to clearness and uniformity if such reference is done fey 
means of blmk figures in circles. If all heights are shown in red 
figures, reference figures, delineated as above, both in the report and 
m the sketch, strike the eye at once as being reference figures, and 
are not confused with figures denoting quantities. 

The top of the sketch should always be towards the enemy, 
except in the reconnaissance of a road along which a retreat is con- 
templated,. and the north point should always be put in as accurately 
as possible. 

... Officers should be allowed every assistance from small scale 
maps which they should take out with them, and enlarge to the desired 
scale in the fields The mere enJaigement aflforcfa good traming in rmf 
reading, and need not be a lengthy or elaborate operatioBi. A few 
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salient points can be enlarged, either roughly by means of squares, 
qy l)V measuring with a pencil ; any minor detail necessary to take 
the maps can then he sketched in relatively to that already drawn. 

There will probably be features of tactical importance that are 
not shown on the maps; these must be sketched in as the reconnoitrer 
proceeds over the ground. The most convenient method of carrying 
the sketch is to mount it on a cavalry sketching board. When it is 
desired to sketch in any detail from the ground the sketch should be 
roughly oriented by means of the small compass in the board. 

A rough ray can then be drawn from the observer s position on 
the sketch to the distant feature, and its distance estimated. Should 
the feature be outside the sketch, its direction can be shown by an 
arrow along which its distance is written. 

When carrying out the third exercise a very common mistake is 
to refer in the orders either to the reconnaissance sketch, or to a 
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letter, or contours, on a map when specifying places. The orders 
should be written exactly as they would be oiriBervice, and features, 
and places, refen’ed to should be recognisable on the ground. 

The following three skeleton schemes are illustrations of what 
may be done, and following them is a list of some other reconnais- 
sances that might be carried out. 

I 

RECONNAISSANCE OF A POSITION THAT IS TO BE ATTACKED. 

General Idea etc. etc. 

Special Idea. 

The red force, strength as per margin, is halted at...,,..,...,,,., 
on the ... w ..... . .th. It has orders to advance, and, if possible, seize 

. Spies report that the ernemy, strength unknown, 

occupies ............... . The G. 0. 0. red fierce sends you to make 

a reconnaissance of the enemy’s position with a view to attack- 
ing it. 

(a) Required a report illustrated by a sketch noting particularly — 

I. general front and extent of the hostile pOvsition ; 

IL any advanced posts ; 

III. the best artillery position for the attack ; 

I Y. any approaches affording cover ; 

Y. the nature and condition of the ground as affecting the • 
movements of all arms; 

YI. and the best fire positions for the attack. 

AiTived at.... ..you are fired on from , and cannot 

proceed beyond the line......... to..,.. . 

(5) State in detail how you would dispose the force to carrj’- 
out the attack. 

(r) As staff officer to the red force, draft order's for the attack in 
accordance with your answer to (6). 

When carrying out this scheme officer should not be permitted 
to advance where they would expose themselves unduly to the 
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ftssunied enemy. They should make the best reconnaissanee they 
can by observation of the position from a distance. 

The following scheme should refer to the same general idea, but 
the special idea should now be for the blue force of the first scheme, 
and wshould be a reconnaissance of the same position the idea 
of its occupation by the bhte force. 

The reconnoitrer will now be able to go over the p>sition and 
consider it from the defence point of view. He will then realise the 
value, or otherwise, of his estimate of the weak points of the position, 
as made in the first reconnaissance, and the second scheme will coiTect 
the first. 

II 

Creneral Idea etc. etc. 

Special Idea etc. etc. 

You are sent to report on the position at which will 

be occupied at 5 A. to-morrow by the bliie force (to be specified). 
(The vaiure of the defence should he specified f 

(a) Required a report and sketch, noting particularly — 

I. the front and extent of the position and the appz'oaches that 
it covers ; 

II. the flanks, whether strong, or weak, and if weak, how they 
can be strengthened ; 

III. any advanced posts and if defendable ; . ’ 

IV. the best artillery positions ; 

V. the enemy^s probable artillery positions ; 

VI. any obstacles to the enemy's advance ; 

VII any covered approaches ; 

VIII. and the ground, as affecting counter-attacks. 

(fe) State in detail how you would dispose the Blue force in 
defence, indicating any work that the R. E. units might carry out in 
four hours. 

(c) As staff officer for the blue force, draft orders foi' the occu- 
pation of the position conformably with your answer to (6). 

The following reconnaissance is one involving a search for, and 
report on, a suitable route across country with a view to the march 
of a specified force to surround, or attack, a particular objective. 
The objective should be selected to ensure cross-country work off the 
roads, as in frontier and other campaigns, officers may have to carry 
out reconnaissances in roadless countries, and therefore require 
practice in this sort of work. They should carry out this scheme in 
pairs, but each officer in a pair should do the reconnaissance. 

;■ 'ni 

Qeneml Idea. 

A British mixed brigade occupies..... ............ .The countiy 

in the vicinity is occupied by rebels, well armed but without 
artillery.. . 
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Information is receiver I that the rebels have a store <jf aininunitioB 
at...-- • 

You are sent to select, and report on, a route from.. ^vith 

a view to a force, as per margin, being sent to surround the * *viiktre^ 
if possible, at dawn. ® ' 

(a) Required a report, illustrated by a sketch, noting particularly— 

I The nature of the route; extent to which passable; and 

whether a night march is practicable. 

II. The nature of the country as affecting the movements of 
troops. 

III, Water-supply en route. 

IV. Any features favouring, or impeding, the advance and retire- 
ment. 

The force might be a small one, say, two battalions, a section or 
two of a battaiy, with a few cavalry, or mounted infantry (if the 
country is traversable by horsemen), and a few R. E., or Sappers and 
Miners, if demolitions are to be effected. 

(b) Explain in an addendum to the report, with reference to 
your sketch, the measures and dispositions that you recommend — 

(i) to protect your outward and return march ; 

(ii) to sim'ound the objective. 

Officers should be instructed in all road reconnaissances to make 
notes for the report on a square piece of paper, or in a note book, and 
them finally to condense and epitomise the report under the proper 
headings in numbered paragi'aphs. 

Other reconnaissance schemes that might be earned out are— 

IV. 

Road : with a view to an advance or retirement. 

V. 

River : with a view to effecting its passage by a given force. 

In this scheme a tactical question might ask for the disposition 
of the force and orders for the operation. 

VI 

Of a portion of a railway with a view to either— 

(а) the movement of troops ; 

(б) the provision of works for its defence against a guerilla 
enemy. 

A foi’tification exercise involving the design of, and calculation 
of men, tools, and tasks for, one of the works proposed might be 
added. 

Reconnaissance under (II) is more properly the w'ork of 
cavalry. The attention of all officers should be drawn to the great 
difficulties that smokeless powder and modem mnges have m- 
posed on this phase of warfare. Officeis will obtain the best training 
in this subject by selecting and training men to scout. Troops that 
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quartered in India or Africa have a far more favourable training 
^ound than in England. ^ 

® Appendix I gives a list of points on which officers usually make 
Diistakes in preparing reconnaissance reports and sketches. 

FOETIFICATION. 

The tendency in the past ha.s been to drown this subject in bo«>k 
details, and insufficiently to realise the feet that it is a branch of tac- 
tics. Too much importance has been attached to exact dimensions, 
and to the supposed exact quantity of work which a man may be ex- 
pected to do in a given tinie. 

No fortification details or calculations are of use unless they 
fulfil the tactical requirements of the situation. The drawings and 
dimensions given in text books may be looked upon as types which 
experience has proved to be the best suited to normal con- 
ditions, but it should be showm that the works proposed in a scheme 
are suited to the particular circumstances of the case. In other 
words, the particular conditions or circuiUvStances should dictate the 
design, and not hard and fast text-book details. Similarly the text- 
book data as to the quantities of the various kinds of work that a 
man can do in a given time have no exact value. The strength of the 
man, his state of training, condition of the tools, nature of material 
worked on, and climatic conditions, will all affect the quantity of 
work done. The reason why such data are given as averages is to 
give officers a rough idea of what men can do, and so prevent them 
assigning tasks to men which they could not poasibly execute, in the 
time ^nd with the tools available. 

It is to show in schemes that the tasks that, they allot are pos- 
sible of execution with the men, tools, and time allotted, that officei*s 
are asked for calculation of tasks. Minor works for which no data 
are available may be grouped together, and a party, allotted 
with tools, may reasonably be expected to do the work in the time 
given. It is always better to expect less work than that calcu- 
lated from data; and it is adri.sable to have in eveiy company 
seme .spare men who may be allotted to cooking and unforeseen 
odd jobs. The four hour tasks need not be rigidly adhered to. 
It will sometimes be found that eight hoiu‘s are available for 
ivork, and if the four hour tasks are rigidly adhered to, half 
the men working while the others are resting that some of 
the tools will not be in use Assuming, of course, that the 
works proposed are in accordance with tactical requirements, and that 
the force may be attacked at the end of, say, eight hours, the problem 
is to get the most labour out of the tools and men available, without 
unduly fatiguing the men. In cases of emergency men could work for 
eight horn’s, but the possibility of their being attecked at the end of it 
must be home in mind. The chaiucter and armament of the enemy 
as well as the whole circumstances of the case must decide what is 
best, but it may perhaps be taken as a normal case that if men work 
hard for four hours they require at least four houis “rest ; while if they 
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work for three hours and rest two hours, they ctMild then work tor 
another three hours. 

The latter arraugonierit He*erus rrKjn:‘ eoiiverrieut for eight hours' 
work where It is rk^sired to do as much work ns p«:>ssihle. It simplihes 
the allocation of troops to tasks, for eoiiipHtiy eari devote ail the 
time to the preparation for defence of the poi’tion, or section, which it 
is .Hnbse(|uentiy to hold. It is also bet ter that one party of men 
should complete a work, and not hand it over to another party. 

In all schemtis the provision of ade<pia.te covering parties, and 
the collection tif water, food, and aramnnition, if necessary, should la* 
considered matters of the first importance. Where a defence is to l)e 
at all protracted, and the water-supply is not within the line of defence, 
the collection and storage of an adequate supply is a very irnpeu-tant 
matter 

We shall now consider two branches of this subject which particu- 
larly require training by means of outdoor sehmnes, ek., the defence of 
localities against all round attack, such as postB on a line of communi- 
cation ; or when a small force is cut off from its base and surrounded ; 
and, secondly, the application of fortification to defensive positions. 

Map schemes of this nature are unsatisfactory because it is then 
difficult to describe the details of the situation which should largely 
dictate the nature and dimensions of works de.signe<i. When a 
scheme is framed out of doors on the ground to be defended in the 
aasumed scheme, officers can see exactly what view is obtained from 
certain points ; how a difference of level of a foot or so may improve 
a view ; what the water-supply is ; what the thicknesses and mate- 
rials of walls and buildings are ; what the natures of the soil, timber 
or brushwoods are ; and what materials are actually procumble on the 
spot in addition to any took, wire, etc,, assumed tube available. 
Ingenuity in taking all these into conBidaratioa and in making the 
best adaptation of them to the circumstances of the case is the train- 
ing that should be carried out 

It is Important that officers should thoroughly grasp the object 
of fortification in the two classes of schemes that are here considered. 
In the first class the defensive aid afforded by fortification enables 
a relatively small force to hold a given post or locality either as long 
as may be necessary^ or until it can he relieved ; in the second case 
the aid it affords economises the number of men necessary to hold 
vital points, or points lending tliemselves to defence, thus leaving 
more men available to take the offensive. 

The following is a skeleton scheme to illiistn^ta the former 
class. 


4 compuiies in- Greneml IcUcl ^ 

fantry, each 100 Yon are marching with a eqnyoy and datads, 

strong, rfmfc&fila as per margin, country is 

r machine gun. occupied by hostile tribeamen well armed but 
20 Sappers. without artillery. 
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H peril f I Ideff. 

Fi'iim information received it becomes neces- 
sary for you to fortify yoiirseif at and to 

hold out for at least 3(‘) hours. 

The tools available are given in the margin. 

(a) Required a concise statement of your 
measures for defence, illustrated by a rough eye 
sketch, showing the works that you propose and 
their order of importance. 

(b) Hand sketches of the woife proposed, and 
a statement showing the distribution, strengths, 
reliefs and tools of working pmrties. 


100 mules with 
drivers. 

10 women. 

1 2 children. 

16 crow-bars. 

160 pickaxes. 

160 shovels. 

20 felling axes. 

40 hand axes. 

40 billhooks. 

8 handsaws, 

12 mallets. 

20 pliers, 

100 lbs. guncotton 
fuze and detona- 
tors. 

miles of tele- 
graph wire. 

(c) Distribution of the garrison and any special orders regard- 
ing the defence. 

{d) An explanation of the arrangements for w^^inen, children, 
and animals. 

(^) A description of the arrangements for water-supply, hospitals 
imd conservancy. 

(/) A statement of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
position. 

A similar scheme might be fmmed assiiining that the locality 
to be fortified is to be a post on a line of cominumcations. 

The answer to the second part of question (6) is best supplied 
in tabular form with columns as fbllow's 'Niiniber of task ; nature 
of task ; men (one column to each company ) ; time ; tools (one column 
to each kind of tool) ; and remarks. 

It is easier then when doing the work to see how tools are 
being used up and easier to check. 

The work should be divided into sections in the scheme, and if 
possible, intact units, such as companies, allotted to prepare for 
defence, and to defend, each section, exclusive of a general reserve. 

It may sometimes be convenient for each section to provide a 
portion of the covering troops, those covering its own front. 

A convenient way of commencing instructions in these schemes 
is to appoint one of the officers under instruction to be the command- 
er of the assumed force, and to let him have another officer as 
staff officer. 

The remainder can be considered to be company officers of the 
assumed force. The commander would then divide the work into 
sections, and allot a proportion of the assumed tools and a company, 
say, to each section. The scheme of defence in each section would 
then be worked out by the officem assumed to be company officers 
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.,f ihe cuinpany allottwl to that .seetioa. Xon-oo,„,„: - • 

might also be attached. Thu.s in the scheme do r . 'k “f 
that each ut the tour companic.s had two officers, offi'cei.oT”, 
instnietod. I he officer acting a.s coiiiimindof a i , '■‘■'“’''■I be 

officer, could _ collect the f^cheme.s for the four sect! ^ ■"'hxff 
them wdth hi.s reziiark.s to the in.structor - ■ “ns and forward 
The work .should not be hurried. ’ It is more ir- . 
iastiMictivc purposes that it should be thorouo-h and''?^! 
mther thp that it should be canied out in a Siven Jin 
cases there .should be a .liscussion over the whol^ work whSfim^hS 

THE FOETIFICATIOX OF DEFENSIVE PO.SITIOMS. 

A .scheme for instruction in the fortification nf o v- 
drawn np on the lines of the defence scheme describ^'f 
tactics. The .special idea should specifrthe nahi^ f 
the force to hold the position ; tll^ Z ^ 
tools and time available. The work cL L ^disSS 
several ofiicera as descrilred in the nrevinne fbll-i ^ 

The offieera in each section of the ikTence Zdd f 

flags the sites of works that thly prapose "n f '«th small 

explain to the commander of the deSnw the natiire ® 

the men, time and tools allotted for its executi^r 

should explain verbally, or by writing to'the n«rn., r 

scheme of defence, taking care that fol io in whole 

tactical plan for the defe^nrith^^^^^^^ 

from the attackers’ pofof ofv\w to'^^ee^ what . ®^*erward3 

xvould aid the attach if seiirwkt vZnlJ “^rmediate points 
what extent the proposed dekSve'wfa^^^^ to 

strengthened the position “ " Appear to have 

- .he 

hasty fortification, and be able to ex^nte b , ? i* requires m 

to clear the field nf firo Tr. ^ anj hasty work necessary 

.Mkethridofel^LBS '"'■1 

will be reqnired for works' reemriiieSnore ™le the latter 

xvater-supply redoubts lJi.ro such as roads, 

constimction ofdamhidLlLlel demolitions, and the 

The syllabus of 

eludes also field 4oraetiw ”Ss^ promotion-tests in- 

sheera, 07ns and derrlnl^ ’ K lashings ; the construction of 

’^irnBler^amA bntong by means of trestles .and the 

had ^nVsSt^Tf"^‘^^V who has 

ia iti.' ^ ^ ^ raathematical training finds little difficulty 
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Knots aad lashings and all work invohdng the use of spars can 
only be satisfactorily carried out by making the knots and handling 
the spai-s. Every company has to do some bridging as part of its 
company training, so that it ^vould be a gieat help to instruction in 
this subject if every set of ban’acks for an infantry regiment had the 
spars, lashings, ropes, etc., necessaiy for a vsingle lock bridge as part 
of the banack equipment. 

If spars and ropes are unobtainable the next be.st thing is to 
work with string and model spars, but instruction with models does 
not teach men various little point.s necessary to know when handling 
heavy spars. 

Demolition with explosives can only be satisfiictorily learnt by 
men fixing, and fixing, charges with their own hands. Every oppor- 
tunity should be taken at any rate to let them see charges fired. 

Mere book instruction would, however, be greatly aided if each 
instructor had dummy slaks of guncotton, primers, detonators and 
fuze. Such dummies would be easy of manufacture ; . officers would 
learn the appearance of the explosive materials, and, with the 
dummies, instruction in arranging charges could be carried out. 

The portions of military engineering coming under the heading 
of encampments might be left for officers to do with, their men in 
company training It includes cooking devices ; latrines ; water- 
supply and the construction of shelters and huts. If it is still 
considered necessary for officers to know how to make fascines and 
gabions, these might be done in company training also. Fascines 
are comparatively simple and might often be txseful in the field. It 
is, however, very doubtful if gabions will play much part in any but 
siege warfare, and skiUed sapper labour or supervision would then be 
available. The labour required for their construction is so great, as 
compared with other revetting materials, that the occasions on which 
infantry, cavalry or artillery officers would wish to make them 
unassisted by E. E, would be very rare. 

MAP READING AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

We have placed map reading before topography because, 
although the making of maps, ie., sketching, is urged as being good 
training in map reading, we hold that map reading should be looked 
upon as good training for map making. Furthermore, every officer 
should be conversant with the use of maps, while it would be seldom 
that officers who possessed no topographical ability would be selected 
to do any extensive map making. There are many men who cannot 
draw and who are quite lacking in the ability to express anything 
graphically. Yet if all officers had a thorough training in reading 
maps, we believe that all could be expected to make a sketch just 
sufficiently clear to aid a reconnaissance report, and so save a con- 
siderable amount of writing in the report. A. clear distinction should 
be made between a reconnaissance sketch and a finished sketch. 
Men who showed topographical ability should be selected for fux'ther 
training in topographical work, and when they had passed through 
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ife, their names should be recorded. Our 'vfars are fre<juenfeiy carried 
out in countries of wdiich we have no sufficiently detailed m«apa. 
This applies particularly to expeditions from India. It ha-s frequently 
happened that officers other than R, R have been lent to the Survev 
Department temporarily. These officers, called upon to assist in 
compiling maps, or to make sketches of localities for the Intelligence 
Department, would be selected on account of their taste for this 
work, and it would be useful to have a list of such officers. In 
Appendix I will be found a list which covers the mistakes that 
officers irsually make in the details of finished sketches. 

^ The accuracy of such sketches is best tested by having a skeleton 
tracing made from a survey map. Correctional reinarks can be 
grouped under “ accuracy, ” contouring, detail,” and “ finish.” If 
each officer has been given a copy of Appendix I, comctiOnal 
remarks under the headings of detail and finish can draw his atten- 
tion to the instructions that he hm omitted to cany out. 

The following remarks deal with map reading which every officer 
should do. A very good method of teaching officers the shape of 
ground as shown on small scale contoured maps is to let them en- 
large oil the grotmd a portion of the ground represented on the map, 
and then to interpolate fui*ther detail than the map shows by ob- 
serving and walking over the ground They learn thus the relation 
between distance on the ground and distance on the map and the 
size of the more common features on the maps on different scales., 
Comparing the contours with the ground also trains the eye to 
understana the delineation of spurs, valleys, ridges, knolls and 
wls. 

The use of small scale maps in the field can then be proceeded 
with m follows:- — 

A group of officers should go out mth the instructor, taking a 
plane table, maps, pins to secure the maps, protractor with scales on 
it, a compass, a few needles, clinometer, note book and pencil 

The officers under instruction shoitld be asked to cmry out the 
following and be shown how to do each if necessary — ■ 

(а) Orient (or set) the map without a compass, by the identi- 
fication of points on the ground and map. 

(б) Orient the map with the aid of a compass, assunimg that 
the magnetic variation of that compass is known. 

(e) Explain how setting the map by method (^i) could rc|ughly 
ascertain the variation of the eompaas if the map h& a north pomt, 
.and the variation is unknown. 

(d) Show how to ascertain the variation of a prismatic compass 
by taking the bearing of a road on the ground, and comparing it with 
the bt^aring of the road from- true north on the map. 

(e) Explain how to ascertain^ the direetidn of true north— 

i from a compm, knowing its variation ; 

ii with the aid of a map. 

(/) Explain how to find yoOT place on the map-"- 

i. by identifying points and roads. 
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it. ■ by re-section_ from two points identified on the map, and 
ground after the map is oriented 

(ij) Explain how the use of a 3rd point in / (ii) would check 
the orientation of the map. 

(h) Explain how to ascertain the direction of a point invisible 
on the gr(.)und. 

(i) Explain how to check, and ascertain, the index error of a 
clinometer. 

The instructor should, after these, point to features on the giniind 
and ask officers t<.> identify them on the map and vice versa. Practice 
in judging distances can then be obtained by drawing circles on the 
map with the observer’s position as centre. The radii can be 1,000, 
2,000, 3,000 yards, etc., to scale. Officers can then look at the map, 
and identifiy on the ground, points that come within the several 
distances. 

Practice in judging differences of level can be obtained as 
follows: — 

Take the angle of elevation, or depression, to any distant point 
and calculate its height above or depth below the eye from its hori- 
zontal distance, as ascertained from the map, and by means of the 
formula V, 

The above course of map reading will habituate officers to the 
use of maps in the field. When possible, maps of various scales should 
be used 

mLITAEY TOPOGBAPHY. 

It will be found that officers require special instruction in the 
. Use of instruments, particularly in such points as — 

(I) Appreciation of the fact that every compass has its own 
variation. 

(II) Methods of ascertaining the variation of a compass. 

(III) Use of the plane table. 

(IV) Use of the cavalry sketching board. 

(V) Use of the night inarching compass. 

(VI) How to test the accuracy of a clinometer. 

_ These points are so important for fcopographical work that we 
give below a detailed syllabus for instructiona. 

Gcynfhpciss, — Construction, Graduation in degrees and nautical 
points- The causes of variation and dip. The test for incorrect 
centring of the card 

J^ight Mci7*ehing The principle on which it is used^ ^ 

giuduated externally ; and methods of setting it. 

Watidn C%nmneter,~C(mstT\iQtiQTu Test for index error, both 
on a level surface and on a hill. Method of adjustment to correct 
the index error, 

Abney Level, — Construction and use, 

Metkoih of Tme Mk—By a map. From the 

Foie btiu\ By a shadow. The very rough method of using a watch 
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Amrtfdvinci the ^ mriafuw of a C'owipos^.—Orienting a vnapbv 
,vr«>£jnise(i point.s. Companng the magnetic bearing of any line 
with its trae bearing, as given by a map. Taking the beavincr of 
t he Star, or oi the sun at noon. 

Plane Table-— Qonatvmtmxi- Methods of fixing points by 
traversing, inter,secl;ion, and re-.section. Appendix II gives the methods 
of re-section. Officers irsually require special instruction in the 
method of ascertaining differenee.s of height from the vertical angle 
and the table of horizontal equivalents which is on the sketching 
protractor. 

Cavalry Sketching Board — Method of fixing paper. Principle 
of its use. Methods of setting the index line on the compass o-lass 
(detailed in Appendix III). ® 

There are two points that are rarely dealt with in text books 
on Topography. The first is an explanation of .how the H. E. 

formula (H. E. = — up. When once officers ' 

understand how this formula is arrived at they will never forget it 
and will understand its limitations. 

The second is the question of reading slopes on foreign con- 
toured maps by the aid of the normal scale of slopes, even though the 
map be not contoured on the normal system. An illustration of this 
will be found in the px'eface to GriepenkeiT.s Lettei-s on Applied 
Tactics.” The maps in this book are actually contoured to X6'4 feet 
vertical interval. If they were contoured on the old normal system 

being at a scale of - 25^ 0 0 ^ they would be contoured at 47-35 feet 
vertical intervals. 47*35 being nearly three times .16*4, the normal 
scale of slopes can be used if it is remembered that it will read 
the slopes three times steeper than they really are. 

PictoHal Hand Sketches of Positions, 

When making a reconnaissance of an assumed enemy's position 
in hilly country, very useful information may often be given by an 
outline pictorial sketch. Men who cannot draw often think that such 
sketches are quite beyond their powers. 

Any person will find that if he follows the following .simple rules 
he can turn out a very useful sketch. 

Let us assume that a picture sketch is to be produced of a dis- 
tant position which extends from a hill called A to a hill called B. 
The reconnoitrer, provided with paper and an H. H. pencil with a 
fine point, has a piece of paper, say, 12 inches broad. The sketcher 
holds his pencil out horizontally at amis length, and finds that, so 
held, it takes three pencils' lengths to cover the ^yhole length of the 
position. Hia paper is 12 inches wide. He therefore decides that 4 
inches of paper vshall con-espond to a penciTs length. Now beginiung 
to sketch one end of the position he finds that, holding the pencil 
out horizontally at arm’s length, a road crosses the ridge, say at half a 
pencil's length from hill A. He accordingly ticks off on this sketch 
where the road is to appear a half of 4 inches from the left of the paper. 
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Nexfe to got the height of hill A he tiims his pencil up i^ertically, still 
holding it out at arm’s length. It may be- one quarter of a pencil 
perhaps. The height of hill A is now ticked off on the paper one 
quarter of 4 inches, and so on. By this means all distances, hori- 
zontal, and vertical, will be sketched in their true relative proportion 
as they appear to the eye of the sketcher, and at the beginning the 
size of the sketch is made to suit the size of the paper so as to include 
just what is required. 

A very common fault is to waste time putting elaborate shad- 
ings on the sketch. This is not required and rarely conduces to 
its beauty. All that is i^equired is just the outlines of hills, spurs or 
nullahs, with just sufficient detail to enable them to be recognised. 
The distant hills should be outlined in faint, but iirm, lines : those 
nearer, in lines a little darker, and anything in the immediate 
foreground can be put in much blacker. If trees are to be put in, it 
is quite sufficient to sketch their outline, and 'shade them by diagonal 
lines. When the sketch is made, lines should be drawn up from 
important parts, and either reference numbers put at the tops of the 
lines, or the names of the places wiitten across the lines. If reference 
numbers, are used they should be black, in red circles, and the 
number used to indicate any particular place should be the same 
as that on any plan showing that place. 

Finally, information should be given from which point the sketch 
was taken : the compass bearing from observer to some definite 
point in the sketch; and its distance. 

B-' 

The question BOW arises, whether any improvement can be 
effected in existing orders for * the edueatioB of officers. 

As already suggested, it is most desirable that an inquiry by a 
strong committee should be made into the whole quesfeion of whether 
the training for- war of officers and men suffers from waste of officer’s 
time. By “ waste of time” we mean time spent on work for which 
there is no real necessity, looking to th'e maintenance, efficiency, and 
training of the army. It must be clearly realised that the responsi- 
bility of training a unit is very great, and that if an officer is capable 
of being entrusted with this important ' duty, he is worthy of trust 
in minor matters. Failure to realise this is responsible for much 
■ waste of time; A horde of Babus, black and white, will rise up in 
opposition to any reform in this matter, but until ' this Augtean stable 
is cleared no real progress will be made. The committee will; sve feel 
confident, gather ample food for reflection, and its intnictions should 
, . direct it to make specific proposals to remedy the evil These should 
be carried out with a strong, though disciiminating, and skilful hand. 
We have not suggested any detailed programme of work because this 
must be left to commanding officers to arrange, looking to the faci- 
lities for outdoor work, capabilities of the officers, and time available. 
We do think, however, that many commanding, and senior, officers 
require some hints as to the method ‘of conducting outdoor exercises* 
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The last point to be considered is the question of military 
libraries, thfcir system, cost and nuiintenanee. It will be well to take 
the last point fimt, and to recgnise that (Jovcnimeiit is nob likely to 
assist in their uiaintonance, so the officer must put his hand into his 
pocket. There i.s nothing new in thi.s, for he ha-s .already to put his 
haml inbi ^ his pocket freely to buy the Ixe.ks necessary for hi.s 
studies. This question is, "cannot this expenditure be co-ordinated 
into some Cd)-(>peratave system r . 

The polo fimd ssystem of a small rnonthiy ?>ul>Hcriptioii from each 
officer suggests itself. The m<.mies so accumulating could be irsed in 
either of two ways — 

(I) to form regimental libraries : 

(II) to form station libraries. 

The second system has sev^eral objectiema The stippljc of Wks 
would not Ive stifficently decentralised, and would suffer in a measure 
from the disadvantages attaching to the use of the library of the 
Royal United Institution of India. 

Thus Lieuteimnt A writes for and obtains a book. Lieutemnt 
B shortly afteziv^ards wants it also, so Lieutenant A is informed that 
having had the book a fbxtniglit he must retium it This is not much 
use if Lieutenant A wants the book /or i^tudy. The only tiring to do 
in this case is for Lieutenant B to buy the book. No lending 
library can allows its book to bo^ out for an indefinite period. 

The dmlvautagea that may perhaps be urged against the regif 
mental library system are that the fianb o:>f'imtive regiments vvouldf 
be much poorer than those of British regiments, and that a regiment 
moving in relief does not wish to <iing about a Officers who , 

leave a x'egiment often present it with piatCj volumes ofo" Punch, the/ 
'' Encyclopcedia Britanmea/ letter mcks^ pictures, eta, the of : 

which forms a portion of the baggage of a regiment moving in relief 
vSuch additions to Mess adjuncts are, no doubt, very acceptable. Pro^ 
bably j>resents of irseful military books of reference would be equally 
useful, if perhaps not quite so ornamentaL. The great advantage of 
the regimental libmry system would be that if two officers wish to 
use a book, they can, by mutual arrangement, arrange to have it at 
different times, or, what is far nujce useful arnmge to study it to*' 
gether. 

Suppose, for instance, that each officer contributes two rupees a 
month to his regimental library fund. A native reriment with 
1 2 officers would have 288 rupees per year to spad, or nearly 1 DO rupees 
a year more thmi the yearly allowance that waii given by tiovermumi^. 
to buy books for. a garrison class library. Tte bookf^ellers would 
probably make the mime eimeessioua to regimoutai libraries^ regpard'* 
mg the reduction of price, air. I crcilit system, that they inmie for 
garrison class libraries. 

The funds of the library might also be devoted to the purchase of; 
two or three plane tables when the first need of i boaks had been 
met. At present every officer going up for the (c) promotion exarniii*^ 
atioii practically has to provide himself, with a pmaa table* Waaoj 
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table work ia not work that all the (officers of a regiment require to 
do at the same time. They are expensive encumbrances for each 
officer to keep up, and are by no means part of his field service 
equipment. 


APPENDIX L 

NOTES TO AVOID MISTAKES COMMONLY MADE IN RECONNAISSANCE 
REPORTS AND SKETCHES, 

REPORT. 

1. All names of places should be block printed. 

2. Paragraphs should be numbered. 

3. A report should not refer to a name of a place not given on 
the accompanying sketch, unless it is a place the locality of which is 
outside the sketch, or a locality of coininon knowledge. 

4. A report may indicate the suitability of portionsnf the coun- 
try for the action of the various arms, but should not dictate the dis- 
positions of troops for any given tactical operation, unless this is 
specially asked for. 

5. Avoid the use of terms like right, left, ” '' in front, '' 
‘‘ behind, etc. Specify directions by compass bearings. The one 
exception to the above lies in describing the banks of a river, which 
should always be described as the right, or left, bank, the observer 
being assumed to be looking down stream. 

6. Special attention should be given to the object for which 
the recoxmaissance is ordered, and information given as clear as 
possible on the points on which information is specially asked 
for. 

7. Tactical instruction, and practice in writing orders, can be 
combined with instruction in reconnaissance by asking for the 
dispositions of a given force to carry out the operation for which the 
reconnaissance is ordered, and then having the orders written to carry 
out the operation. When this is done the orders must not refer to 
reference figures or marks on the reconnaissance sketch or map, 

8. Information already on the sketch need not be repeated in 
the report unless it is specially important. 

I N ■ . SKETCH. . 

* f). The top of the sketch should be towards the enemy 

except in the reconnaissance of a road along which a retreat is 
contemplated since in such a reconnaisstince the starting point of 
'"the sketch is at the bottom of the paper. 

^10. A scale of distances should be given at least 6 inches long 
If the sketch is for a road reconnaissance it need only show furlongs 
and miles. 

■ 11. If the sketch is contoured, a scale of horizontal equivalents 
should be given, and contours should he numbered in red. All 
heights should be in rod figures, 
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12. ]!^orth points should always show tn.,. n .l 
and i'mgnehc north are .shown, indicate in true 

vanation ot the compas.s u.sed. n;,uie.s the amount of the 

North points should be at least 4 or 5 inoH i 
reconnaissance on a long slip of paper ino -rthTn ^oad 

point.s .should be di'awn. "ne set of nortli 

13.. Every .sketch .should have at the botto, • « 
tour points— bottom information on 

in obtained ; 

(o) distances how obtained ; 

(e) altitudes how obtained •' 

14 Woo* be .ho™ by oii..o„,,..l . 

, , ^ F'Jiiics to notice 

(tfj nature of trees • 

.W inrCe^fS? “o “--.eob. 

eto, of such materials ore'LoTO'ia '™“®. Wdges 
outer wall on hill roads, villages, houis 1 " f stSe 

or mud which should be shmvS fo blaS Notice brickwork 

{a) them defenaihility; ^ regards villages 

(o) their inflammabili^ • 

(if asked for). 

it: a '■>' '-r* «i.aik. 

distances where ascertainable. ^ ®nd give the 

following info^rionSSi^ SolhS'Se^l*’'’"^ ‘“fo ““ 

shaded mth cross lines. (objects may, if desired, be 

iai^e^tnd ufifto striSrSi^^^^^ onl'^Th ^ sufficiently 

noi be repeated on the sketch * hqp J^^ne figure should 

localities. If a band (pictorial sketch 'different 

h^s on it lines Wrupwards ,^PP®°ded to the plan, and 

correspond with the refermce LmS f %“-es, let these 
fibres in the report should be in^ rerl ? Pl^- reference 
they are reference fig^es. d circle to make it clear that 

21. A reconnaissance sketch <sh mi la^^ ^ %ht. 

Soop. mnrlod on it, onlo« tfmt Lkrf fS, of 
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22. It is not necessary to contour a sketch in order to show the 
shape of the ground. This can be done l)y '' fbnn ” lines, i.c, contours 
at no particular vertical interval which need not even be continuous. 
-Relative heights can be approximately shown by a few heights marked 
on the sketch. Valleys will be distinguished from spurs by the former 
having the bed of the stream marked. 


APPENDIX IL 

NOTES ON RESECTION IN PLANE TABLE WORK. 

From one fixed point , — 

All observer at A on the ground marks this point as “a” on hi.s 
sketch. He has fixed another point B, represented by “ b ’’ on the 
sketch. He decides to next set up his table at C. 

Proeedwre. — Take a ray to C. Goto 0 and orient the board by 
looking back along this ray to A, (Back-angle method.) Put a pin at 
“ b. ” Direct the sight-vane on to B, pivoting it on “ b ” and draw 
a line to cut the first ray. The intersection fixes c ” on the sketch. 

(2) From txoo fixed iKjmts — Assume in case (I) the sketcher 
neglected to take a ray to C from A. The result is the board must be 
set by cmnpass at C, and hvo fixed points are necessaiy for revsection. 

Proced/ivre, — Orient the board by compass. Treat each of the 
two fixed points similarly to incase (I). This gives two lines 
whose intersection fixes '' c.'' 

( 3 ) 0andition8as m{%)hutno tm}iptm^i^^^^^ 

Three fixed points are necensaary to orient board, and fix C. 
Assume the three fixed points are a,” “b ” d,” representing A, B, D, 
respectively, on theground. There are two methods. 

(rt) Tracing paper method, — -Fasten the tracing paper on 
the .sketch. Put a pin in anywhere. Draw a ray from it, which wo 
will call X, towards A. Similarly draw a ray from fche pin towards 
B. Call this ray y ; also a ray from the pin towards D, which we will 
call z. Unfasten the tracing paper and shift it until the rays x, y, 
z, respectively, go through the points '' a, ” b, ” c. ” Then prick 
through on to the sketch the point from which the rays were drawn. 
This gives the sketcher s position. 

(6) Tlivee-paint problem . — Turn the board so that the line “a/' 

“ b ” on the paper points towards B on the ground. Draw from ‘"a” a 
line towards D. Call this ray '' m. ’’ Now turn the board so that 
the line b'' — a ” points towards A on the ground. Dmv from “ b 
a ray towards D. Gall this ray n.'' Mark the point where the 
rays “ ni and n ” intersect as “ p.” Turn the board so that the Uoe 
; »,p” — d” is directed towards D. The board is now oriented. 
ceed to resect from any two of the points, as in case (2). 

(4) Choice of points frmn which to resect %vhen several 
avaikihU^ 

(nj Choose a -near point in preference to one further off p- 
cause any error due to ineoiTect orientation is least with resection 
from a near point. 
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(6) Select points so that the rays fixing your position meet in 
a good angle, ?. e., not too acute. 

(c) Note that the two methods 4 (a) and 4 (b) both fail if the 
four points, i d, the three fixed points, and the position of th(? plane 
table happen to be on the circumference of a circle. If this is the 
ease move the plane table to a ft*esh place. 


APPENBIX III, 

NOTES ON CAYALBY SKETCHINO BOAEO. SETTING THE COAIPASS, 

To set file ecmipim hox to shtch a long road. End of mid visible. 

(1) Turn the length of the paper pointing towards the end of 
the road. Turn the lid of the compass box until the line on the 
glass is over the compass. The latter is then set, and the line on the 
glass gives magnetic north. 

(2) The end of the rixid invisible i a nmj) is aviiAlahle at the 
starting point. 

Orient the map on the ground. From this the general direction 
of the road can he obtained. Place the board with the length of its 
paper in thixS direction : then proceed as in (1). 

(3) The end of the rmd invidhle : its gemnd hearing k 
imasnred of a 7}uip beffn*e going ^ 

The general bearing, as measured from the map, is the bearing 
froijo true north. Draw a line on the paper pirallel to its long edge. 
Looking up the paper, set back aati-dockwise from this line the 
general true tearing* This gives true north on the paper. Plot 
from this the magnetie north with the variation of this particukr 
compass. Tam the Hd of the compass box until the line on the gh\ss 
is parallel to the magnetic north. 

Note that in (1) and (2) magnetic north is first obtained on 
the paper, while in (3) tme north is first obtained 

If the road winds about equally to the right Gmd left of the 
general bearing, begin the sketch in the centre of the width of the 
paper. If it winds more to the right, begin more to the left, and viee 

Take care that the lid of the compass does not shift while at 
v^ork. 

In eonelusion we would say that a great of this essay 
teen purposely devoted to an endeavaur to show how work out of 
doors can be made both instructive and interesting. The winter has 
carried out these methodB of teaching for some ' yearn m iar as the 
country pennitted it, and feels confident that schemes carried out on 
these lines will command a great deal cdrinttuestand Imof good va^lue 
to teacher and pupil alike. 
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By Major R. G. Burtox, 94th Rcssell’s Infantry. 

It may at first sight be supposed that there is little to be learnt 
The Value of His- of value under the conditions of modern 
warfare, from' our earlier campaigns in India, 
as there have been such gi'eat changes, since those events, in means 
of coni niiinieat ion and in the amis and munitions of war. I take 
it, however, that such a supposition is entirely erroneous. The 
great principles of military science are immutable, and have endured 
through all time, varj-dng only in the manner of their application. 
Valuable lessons may be draim, nob only from recent wars, but from 
the cainpaign.s of past ages, from those of G^esar and Alexander 
down to the present day. There is, indeed, too great a tendency 
to follow exclusively the experiences of the most recent war, 
whether it be in South Africa or Manchuiia, and to base upon them 
our rnilitaiy principles and reforms. Nothing can be so fallacious 
or have so narrowing an influence as this tendency, which ignores 
the great teaching of history — that circumstances govern everything 
in war, and that principles must be adapted to ever-varpng circum- 
stances. The principles of the co-operation of the three arms ; of 
concentrating a vSiiperior force against a decisive and weak point; 
of the topographical key of a position ; and of a simultaneous holding 
and decisive attack, which are so often indicated as of modern 
origin, ■ have not been evolved in recent times, but are exemplified 
in ancient history, and remain the same whether armies are 
composed of savages armed with bows and arrows and stone-throwing 
machines for ordnance, or organised and disciplined troops provided 
with the most scientific modern weapons. No better example of a 
simultaneous holding and decisive attack exists than that earned 
out by Alexander at the Battle^ of the Hydaspes^ on the ground 
where, 2,000 years later, a British General displayed so much less 
tactical skill in liis battle with the Sikhs, than did the Macedonian 
conqueror in defeating the army of Poms. 

Even in the time of Alexander the Great, we find that mounted 
infantry were employed, and their mobility was utilised in the 
advance of the Macedonian army during the invasion of India. 
Again, in 1817, General Smith organised and employed moimted 
intantiy in the’ pursuit of Baji Rao Peshwa. Yet the employment 
of mounted infantry in South Africa was generally thought to be 
something quite new ! 

of InJta, '' by M«.jor R. G. Burtou-^ourtial of the United Service 
Itijjti tu felon of Imlia — tlnly 1903. 
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But there nre other lessoirs to be learnt from history besides 
those of strategical and tactical nianceuvre. We have lately seen in 
the Far East how victory is the outcome of national military spirit, 
which is, indeed, the foundation of all military efficiency. This mili- 
tary spirit is based on true patriotism, a ([Unlity best fostered on the 
glorious traditions contained in those pages of" hist«ay which glow 
with the lurid light of war. A people wh(j are ignorant r,f the 
history of their country, and of those struggles which pnn-ed its 
fitness to survive, must lose much of thiss])irit of patriotism ; an army 
ignorant of its traditions, and a regiment without knowledge of the 
glorious episodes recorded in the names eTnbla?:oiiefl on its colours, 
must lose much of that e 82 yrit de corps which should nerve them to 
great deeds on the day of battle. Fniiicis Bacon truly said three 
hundred years ago, Above all, for empire and greatness, itimporteth 
most that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, study, 
and occupation,” and those were true and eloquent words uttered in 
the House of Commons on the death of Wellington, whose great career 
commenced in the campaign about to he described, that he left his 
great name and example as an imperishable monument, exciting 
others to like deeds of glory and serving at once to adorn, defend, 
and perpetuate the existence of our country among the ruling 
nations of the earth.” 

For these reasons, if for no other, the History of India must 
ever be of vital importance, especially as it furnishes the only 
traditions of our Native army, aridoffem us examples of unsuipassed 
valour and endurance. Moreover, a knowledge of history is essential 
both for political and military administration; for, as the Historian 
Gibbon wrote, wars and the adniinistnition of public affairs are the 
principal subjects of history.” History is philosophy teaching by 
example, and that is a true saying which tells us that “ history 
repeats itself.” Its importance stands exemplified in the work of 
the greatest administrator of modern times, yrho has r€^cerltly told us 
that he has “ devoted his whole life to preaching the lessons of the 
East, its history, and its traditions.” 

The effects of the great revolutionary disturbance which con- 
viilsedFrance and swept over the whole of Europe 
Political state of at the close of the eighteenth and eoinmencenient 
of the nineteenth century were not confined to 
the western continent, but were experienced 
throughout the civilised world ; and although British tembiries in 
India were not shaken by the tramp of revolutionary or Napoleonic 
armies, the English Power in that eoimtry was threatened indirectly 
by concurrent and consequent events. The struggles for supreinacy 
between the French and English during the eighteenth centu^ had 
ended in the complete triumph of the latter, thanks to the efibrts of 
Clive, Eyi*e Coote, and Stringer Lawrence, but some vestiges of Gallic 
influence still remained. The Nixam of Hyilerabad had in his employ- 
ment a force, officered by Frenchmen, amounting to 14,000 men, who 
bore the colours of the French Republic, and had the cap of liberty 
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engraved upon their buttons. In Mysore there were some French 
officers in the service of Tipu Snltan, whilst many adventurers of 
the same restless and enterprising nation held commands in the armies 
of the Maratha Chieftains. 

There w^ere, moreover, bitter enemie.s of British power in all 
the Native States from the banks of the Ganges to the sovithem 
point of the Peninsula. Over a large portion of this area the Chiefs 
of the Maratha Confederacy, which had risen upon the ashes of the 
Mughal Empire, held sway, and only awaited a firvourable opportun- 
ity to oppose the aliens by intrigue or by force of arms. They, 
t!©o, had eventually to be dealt with, and were not crushed until the 
conclusion of two great wars.* Tipu Sultan, though stripped of 
much territory and humbled by Cornwallis, was full of animosity 
and eager to measure swords again with the army of the East India 
Company. The peace concluded with him by Cornwallis could 
not be lasting, and it would have been better had the siege of 
Seringapatam in 1792 been carried to the bitter end, and the walls 
of that stronghold razed to the ground. 

In 1798 Lord Momington, better known as the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, arrived in India as Governor-General, and at once inaugurated 
that great policy which was to have such a far-reaching influence 
on the establishment and consolidation of British power in the East. 
Shortly after his arrival it came to his knowledge that Tipu Sultan 
had despatched an embassy to the Freneh Governor of Mauxitius, 
asking for aid against the English, and, consequent on a proclamation 
by M. Malartic, Governor of that island, calling for volunteers to 
serve with the Mysore army, of the landing of a small body of French 
adventurers, who disembarked from the French frigate ' La Preneuse* 
at Mangalore on April 26th, 1798, and proceeded to Seringapatam. 

It is interesting to note also that the mightiest figure of those 
times w'as concerned to some extent in the events 
about to be described. It was the fear of French 
influence and French aggression which formed 
the main motive of the Govemor-GeneraVs policy. In 1798 Napoleon 
Bonaparte stood 'm the shadow of the pyramids on the threshold 
of Oriental Empire, his eyes directed towards the East, where 
he dreamt of following in the footsteps of Alexander of Macedon. 
He himself said at this time— 'My glory is already at an end ; there 
is not enough of it in this little Europe. I must go to the East ; all 
great glory comes from there.” ''Europe is a mole-heap; only in 
the East have there ever been great Empires and great cata- 
clysms; in the East there are six hundr^ millions of human 
beings” He would march on India and plant "the new pillars of 
Hercules,” where Alexander planted them, on the banks of the 

*1. “Weli^ley's Campaign in the Deccan ’’-^oxinial of the United Service 
Inatitntion of India — September 1900. 

% The Tiaet Maratha War ’‘-Journal of the United Service Institiitiou of India-—* 
JulylOQI. 

Both by the present author. 
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Hwhasis. His dreams were rudely disturbed bv the Rmri . , 
^,le, and dissipated by the repulse before Acre ^ut nTi 
had written to Tipn Sultan a letter, couched in the folhm-' 
which was_ intercepted by the British Government -.olv 
more nail in the coffin of the 1 figer'of Mysore 
To t/ic Most oicr'r/rm.te.,f f, 7 ,,- . „ 

Headquarters, Cairo, 7tli Pluviose, 7th year of the 
“ You have already been inflinned of my arrtSl . 

of the Red Sea with an innumerable and invincible armf full oSf 
desire ofdehvermg you from the iron yoke ofEn^l-md’ r 
embrace this opportunity of testifying to you the dp« . t 
being informed by you, by the way of Muscat and Mocho i 
political situation. I would even wish you could senW 7 ’ • 

geM to Suet or Cairo, posaoLtagTo^r '““i: 

whom I may ooofer. May the Afmighty fncLi yo” r 
destroy your enemies. ^ power and 

At the same time the French at Hyderabad were'Kmmuni- 
The Farench at Hy- cation With their compatriots in Myso2*e 
derabaiL prepared to place their very consiSSKfir" 

power as well as their political influence with the Nkam I fF 
disposal of the Sultan. It will be seen, therefore, that thrkaLS! 
Y/elleslep fears were by no means groundless, especiallv aS 
French had considerable naval strength in the E^st and it wo! 
until more than a dozen yearn had elapsed that the British were in°* 

KS’^'of 
Fre JI:. 

and secure them to the domination^ of France: or that if 

raioed by the oolobroM adveo.urer Raymond wt ho^LIS 

With whom the Marathas and the Nizam were allied acrainst th f; 
potentate. Accordingly a treaty, proriding for the disbSaSient of 
Ae Frmch corps and the increase of the British Subsidiaiy Force at 
Hyderabad, was concluded with the Nizam’s Government. In pursuance 
of Ais agreement a British force imder Colonel Roberts wa.i marched 
the French corps into submission. On the 
fn portion of the British troops took up a position 

m rear of the French, while the remainder were disposed to march 

against their front. The French battalions, clamouring for their 
areeara of pay, now broke into open mutiny, and seized and confined 
their officers. Next morning Colonel Roberts drew up his force 
opposite the French lines, and summoned the men to unconditional 
sureender. Eventually after some trouble and delay they were 
induced by Captain (afterwards Sir John) Malcolm, the Political 

InstiUKlX-Octob^mi.^'”' “ftte United Service' 
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Officer, to lay down their arms. The French officers were delivered 
up and deported to their own country, whilst many of the men 
remained in the Nizam’s service under Colonel Fingias and other 
British officers. 

Negotiations with the Sultan of Mysore proving to be of no avail, 
Measurea of tii.e assembled at Wallajabad under Lieut- 

Govemor-Gonerax enaut-Colouel the Hon’ble Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) in November 1798, and in Decem- 
ber, the QoveiTior-General himself proceeded to Madras to direct the 
military preparations in case the Sultan should continue refractory. 
On the 3rd February, orders were issued for the advance of the 
British army into Mysore. The Army of the Carnatic, which had 
been originally assembled under Colonel Wellesley, had now been 
moved to Vellore, ^vhere Lieutenant-General George Harris* took 
over command in January. This force commenced its march on the 
11th February, and was joined by the Nizam’s Contingent, consist- 
ing of some infantry, partly re-formed out of the recently disbanded 
French troops, and a large body of cavalry under Mir Alam, as well 
as 6,000 of the Company’s troops subsidised by the Hyderabad Gov- 
ernment. A second force, the Bombay Army, under General 
Stuart, had been collected at Cannanore on the Malabar Coast, and 
co-operated in the advance on Seringapatam. 

The British forces were composed of the 
following troops:— 


The Baritlsh Force. 


Army OF THE CABKATro, miom Liehtehaot-Geheral Q. Harris. 
CAVALRY— Major-General Floyd. 

. ^ -rs . , fl9th Light Dragoons. 

(Coldel sSvmmi) 1 1st Madras Cavalry. 


2nd Brigade 
(Golonel Pater) 


[4th 

f 25th Light Dragoons. 
2ud Madras Cavalry. 
3rd 


ARTILLERY— Colonel Smith. 
Detachments Bengal and Madras Artillery- 
vand Saxon. 

Corps of Madras Engineers — Colonel Gent. 

^ ' The Pioneer Corps — Captain Dowse. 


-Colonels Montague 


INFANTRY. 

Right Wing — Major-General Bridges. 

/ ..r • , fnia Majesty’s 12tli Regiment. 

/Jffycn-lewral Dav^d Rigiment, Scotch Brigade. 


Afterwards Lord Harris* 
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3rd Brigade f!®! Battalion, 1st Madras Infantry. 

oL-,u„ 

Biittalion, 3rd ^fadras Infantry 
/rn i Battalion, 8th ]\ladni.s Infantry* 

(C'oUmd Roberts) ^2nd Battalion, 12th Madras lalautV 

Left Wing — Major-General Popham. 


2nd Brigade 


His Majesty’s 73rd Regiment. 


(CHonel Sherhvoke) 

4th Brigade f ist Battalion, Bengal Volunteers. 
(Lieidenant-Colonel 1 2nd „ „ „ 

Gardmer) « 

6th Brigade f 2nd Battalion, 5th Madras Infantry. 

|2nd Battalion, 9th Madras Infontiy. 

Nizam's Contingent— Colonel the Hon’ble Arthur Wellesley. 
Cbnipf mi/'s troops--Lmitenant-Co^^^^^^^ 

His Majesty’s 33rd Begiment, 1st and 2rKl Battalions, 10th 
Bengal Infantry, 2nd Battalion, 2nd Madms Infantry, 2nd Battalion, 
4th Madras Infantry, 1st and 2nd BattalioiiH, 11th Madms Inlkntry, 
Artillery— Major Howley, Oornmanding. 

Nizam’s Infantry — Captain John Malcolm. 

Four Battalions under Captains Phillips and Schrey, and 
Lieutenants Tomson and Baynes. 

Nizam's Cavalry under Mir Alam. 

The following livst of the Staff may he of interest to the descend- 
ants of these officers 

. Genbbai. Staff. ■ ■ , ■ 

Ouarter-Master General ... Lieutenant-Colonel Richardsoa 


Quarter-Master General 
Deputy Qiiarter-Master-Gene- 
ral 

Assistant Quarter-Master-Gene- 
ral ... ... 

Adjutant-General ^ 

Acting Deputy Adjutant-Gene- 
ral ... ... 

Assistant Adjutant-General ... 
Deputy Adjutant-General 
King's Troops 
Surveyor-General 
Captain of Guides 
Deputy of Guides 


Major Allan. 

Lieutenant Sydenhapx. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 

Captein Turing. 

Captun Pearce. '-, ^ , 

Captain Young. 

Major Beatson. 

Captain Orn 
Lieutenant Thomas 
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Paymaster: of the Anny 
Paymaster, King's Troops 
Cornmissan^-General of Stores 
Deputy Commissary-General 
of Stores. 

Assistant Commissary-General 
of Stores. 

Commissary of Provisions 
Commissary of Grain 
Agent for Bullocks 
Judge Advocate-General 
Chaplain 


IMr. Gordon, 

Lieutenant-C<donel Hart. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Carlisle, 
Captain Prescott. 

Captain Friese. 

Major Corner. 

Major Hart. 

Major Dallas, 

Captain Leith. 

Dr. Ball 


Staff of Commanbek-in-Chief. 


Public Secretary 
Private Secretary 
A. D. C. 

A. D. 0. 

Persian Interpreter 
Intelligencer 


Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew. 
Captain Macaulay, 

Captain Scott. 

Captain Marriott. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Close. 
Captain Macleod, 


General Harris was not only invested with unrestricted Mili- 
tary Command, but was empowered to exert all the civil authority 
which would have belonged to the Governor-General in his situation. 
He was further provided with a political and diplomatic commission, 
composed of Colonel Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel Barry Close, lieii- 
tenant-Colonel Agnew and Captain John Malcolm, with Captain 
Macaulay as Secretary, This cominissson was not, however, entitled 
to act, except in obedience to the orders of the General 


Bombay Abmy, under Major-General Stuart. 

His Majesty’s 75th and 77tfa Regiments, Bombay European 
Regiment. 

Detachment of Bombay Artillery. 

1st and 2ad Battalions, 2nd Bombay InfanUy. 

1st and 2nd Battalions, 3rd Bombay Infantry. 

1st Battalion, 4th Bombay Infantry* 

1st Batallion, 5th Bombay Infantiry 

Pioneer Corps* 

Exclusive of the Nizam’s troops, General Harris had under his 
command a force of 30,959 fighting men, completely equipped and 
supplied, and, as Major Beatson, who took part in the campaign, 
wrote, as well appointed, as perfect in point of discipline, and as 
fortmiate in the acknowledged experience and ability of its oflacers in 
every department, as any that ever took the field in M It 
comprised a more nupremis and better appointed coips of 
than a»ny European power in India ever brought in,ljo actfoii.’^ 
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The strength of the armiT^j . i 
, 1. C«r„fc A,mv is;,™” '""-.nnw 

„„J JlJOO Oiralij. • ■ ’ mcliBlmg J,'!00 Enronoai,, 

- -<iiu),inoie Ai in\ , (i,400, inclnrJino- ] non p 
■ ■ ^muns Army. 0.500 British nrirrionon 
the brunt of the lighting in this ’T 
enterpn.ses dnnng the conq.mst ofh L ‘n’ . n'lilitarv 

Ihey took the posts of .lunger on .ill . ’ • tro^ ^ 

having a company of a British cotds n .'! ’ l''iMer freimen t 

meat to supply them ivith that elJu in' which 
N.)metinies the sepovs foiidit wpII h 
suppose that the .sepoy of the Carnatic Irmv'^’ reason to 

than in onr own time exeent th;t tvT “ ^*^3" •setter then 

the ranks. The Muhammadan! of llntlr'" T'T- h 

hghting men, and when we find the n-m It™ good 
oi enterprise and gailantrr in the recf)rds ^-^ives mentioned 

',nw '"P®’ o«r dav. were obedient and rik^^r^' I’amils 
and unenterprising. The'Pari'dis nr, fU “ disciplined, but tiniirf 

V;? *' 0»''™»a.Oaneml „ue to ih. .■ 

»dft is with ths 

the Court of Hyderabad. The Nizam’s f' alliance ivith 
in the vicinit/ of Chittur in a s^f “tnally arrived 

before General Han-is ivAas readv tl „ for the fieW 

Vellore.” Some trouble Sis «^^rch from’ 

i^antry. who objected to the app infcSenrf ‘he 

officers, and declared that if this mSsm ™ ^ ^ of European 

inarch back to Hyderabad with alltheir 
IS related that “ the alarmim^ iutellilm' ’ ITo k ^ ammunition. It 
at midnight; before daybreak he wSted Z \r^‘' 
upon him, in the strom^esf tlJIf *. and urged 

ordering the guns and niainiz n™ to h! of perernptonly 

protection of one regiment and to HivIAk ^° rward und4 the 

in the usual mannfr ThAorJ! * “arch onwaS 

hesitated So the Nizanfs cf^ '"ere sent, but the regimeS 
oftheinfantiyline wSt P T? - ap on tfe flank 

. LsSn"lhO:K„,!tr SeilL"i““7 

had It beep necessaiy to pwceed to ert„„S„ oS? ^‘’"santo 


£“ toWto nt ,s':;r„rs & ”” «»»' *; 

time had com. r.„ the of'l I S' 

for a direct peisoiial interference such as ““f reson-e, „oit 

onou, siicn AS, he said, under Jess 
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pressing circumstances he might not have been warranted in 
exercising. He offered^ his services to Mir Alam ; said that he was 
ready to carry the Minister's orders into immediate execution, and, 
on receiving a full consent to the proposal, mounted his horse and 
rode into the lines of the mutinous battalions. 

His determined bearing had the desired effect. He ordered 
the sepoys to fall in, and they obeyed. He directed one regiment 
to march forward with the guns and the stores, and the others to 
march in the order determined; and his commands were not 
resisted. We are told that the sepoys of the French corps were 
taller and stouter than those of the C'ompany on the coast, a 
superiority maintained by the Hyderabad Contingent, which was 
subsequently evolved from these and other troops in the Xizam s 
Army. Malcolm took command of the infantry, 3,621 in number, 
and organised them into battalions commanded by British officers, 
and two troops of the Nizam’s Cavalry, clofched, accoutred and 
disciplined in the same manner as the Company’s regiments were 
attached to his command. The Cavalry under Mir Alam amounted 
to some 6,000. 

The Roman word impedimenta is certainly more expx'essive than 
' baggage,’ for the baggage is surely the greatest 
Traas- impediment to the mobility of an army. This 
was particularly the case during the wars of the 
first half of the last century, when officers appear to have been 
allowed an unlimited quantity of impedimenta. The camp followers 
of the armies in India also added to the incumbrance of supply 
and transport. With General Hams' army of 35,000 fighting men 
there were 120,000 followers, a mmiber that was exceeded in the 
Maratha War of 1817, when the Marquis of Hastings had a 
fighting force of 110,000 men, with 600,000 cainp followers. 

Supplies were in those days drawn from different parts of the coun- 
try and collected by Banjams, who carried their 
Tm Banjaras. goods on pack bullocks, of which they possessed 

immense numbers. In the Wellington Despatches we find frequent 
mention of these nomadic supply agents, of whom ^¥ellesley 
wrote in 1804 : " These are a class of earners who gain a 
livelihood by transporting grain or other commodities from one part 
of the country to another. They attend amies and trade in nearly 
the same manner as they do in common times of peace. They either 
purchase grain themselves in the country with their own money, or 
with money advanced to them by the Company, and sell it to the 
bazar at the rates of the day on their own account, or they take 
giuin at the Company’s stores at certain reduced rates, and sell it 
on their own account in the bazars; or they take up grain in the 
Company’s stores and carry it with the aamy, and receive a sum of 
money for every march they make ; or they hire their cattle by the 
month to the Company.” Immense numbers of Banjara cattle 
accompanied the army in the field; and we read in one place of a 
single convoy of 14,000 of these animals. 



To oppose the J^ritish army the Saltan had a force of^sonic 
The Sultan Army. ^vthl armed and erjuipped, and eoni- 

poyed of the following : Regular Cavalrv, 0,000 ; 
IiTegniar Cavalry, 7.000 ; Guards (.slaves) 4,000; Regular Infantry, 
80,000; Pikernen, 15,000; Carnatic Peons, 8,000; Pioneers, 0,000 ; 
these numbers include the giuiiiers aiid gun-lascars. Each i‘ogiment 
of regular horse had two 8-pounder galloper gtms, and eacli irregular 
r/>/fa had three G-pounders ; these were drawii by nudes. Ifaieli 
infantry brigade had two 18-pounders. Each brigade had an elephant 
attached to it, to assist the guns through difficiU ties. The cavalry 
and infantry were clothed alike in a striped blue and white stuff of 
country manufacture. The artillery was clothed in ^y hi te cotton 
with large round blue .spots. The pay <-d‘ tfie regular cavalry 
troopers, whose horses were furnished by the State, was rupees twelve 
monthly. The Muhaiiimadan siliadars of the irregular cavalry 
received rupees forty-five and ttre Hindus forty irionthly, having to 
provide and maintain their own horses. 

They were also entitled to half plunder. The pay of the 
infantry was divided into three, classes, who received respectively 
rupees ten, eight and a half, and seven monthly. , The French 
iinxilmieB were paid by contract ; Lally, as comriiaudant, two 
thousand rupees ; five hundred for each gtm; twelve pagodas* for 
an elephant ; for a European horseman, iiixiety rupees; a foot 
soldier, thirty; half-eastes, twamty; Hopoys, skteeiL this 

contract the French commandant was obliged to pay \m officers, 
mount and niairi tain his cavalry, fiml clothes and v arms for the 
infantzy^ and provide bullocks to di aw the guns. 

Tlie BaiijarsiS deserve more than a piia^iig iiotice, ft)r tlmj acted a largo 
imrt m the «>|>eratio»8 of war. They are eoininonly »VipjK:>BeU to li® identkal with the 
gipsies of Europe. Their origin is shr<>uded in mystery. The imme in by some clerived 
from the Sanscrit BimiJ, a merchant. They are mdieafced by Arrian ag mm of the 
classes of IncUan society. They are met with in wandering miefinipinents from the 
Himalayas to Southeni India, -whilst there are ako some settled c<jmrimnities in KohUkhand 
and in other parts of the country, Tlmre at om time a colony of these people in the 
vicinity of the ruined city of Malm W in the North-West Provinces, where they dw’elfc 
in .substantial atone houses, hut they have irmg since disapj>eared. In the Deccan 
I have fouizcl them in sniaU settled communities, but they are almost entirely tuiuirirflie, 
seldom occupying their temjiorajy haraletB for any extended period, llie hdlomng 
from Wilks' IltstOi‘if of M^mre m intere.sting t Much has l:)eea ctmjectured and 
little ascertained regarding this extraordinai'y chm of men, lAdioae habits and histiiry 
were at that |>eriod (1792) enthely unkno-^'n to the Plnglish ai-my. Every man and 
many of the women were amefi with a great variety of weapons, and although moving 
with, their whole train of women atid children, wfao wouhl acareely be ckussed auntiig^ the 
impedimenta, x>roveti themselves capable, in several iratanuea, not only of uiilitaiy 
defence, but of military eiiterpvi.%s as wm jjarticularly eviace^l in the fissault ami ipurnler 
of the lovver part t:d Cabal J.)rm)g/^ After a discussion with an assembly of chmfa re*, 
garding their descent, and pressing for some traditional account of pieir ongniai country 
m* home, '"'That is uur country/' said the eldest of ihern, j^nting to the tent W'liich 
coveret.1 his grain hags, “ and wherever it k pitched k our home; my an<N?sU3irs never 
told me of any other,”' Wilks, who wTote a huntlrcil years age, Ai ter a vvar, 

in which of course many of their cattle are destroyed, they seek for fomt in- 

habited only by tigers, worthless to its (h>veniment, Mid the terroroftheiieigh»w»ur* 
hood,whichthey obtain permkmm to ocenpyrand enter it waging war with 


'‘"Fagmlaa vdxmA in value: these were ptol^ibly the tH|umdeut of Pngmk^, 
equal to three and a half rut»ee!J, 
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ita fiirmer inliabitnritvS until it l>eeouies a .^ife nur.sery f(jr the of its hertls/ 

Since the day.^ of Muhmimuul Hu Tughlak in tlie Ranjaras have figureil as the 

suppliers of nrinies in all eampaigns iu India. Tiie}' are still to he fomul with tiieir 
droves t>f pack hullocks employed as carriers in theM’emoter parts iy( the country. But 
with the spread of railways and imprtkvenient of other raeans of eon uimnication their 
occupation has almost gone, and tliey are fast disappearing or settling d'ovii. Twenty 
years ago the total number in India amounted to suiue •‘184,000 distributed as follows 
Berar. 60,000; Boinl)ay, 15,000; Central Pmvitices, 52,000 : Madias, 22,000 : Xorth- 
West IVovinces, 42,000; Piiiijah, 60,000; Hydcnnhad, 01,000 ; Mysore, 81,000. Their 
encaiupnneiits, with the women rlressed in picturesrpie particrdnui’ed skirts and a prn. 
fusion of oriiameiits, are doubtless known to all who have wandered about the wilder 
parts of the cuiintry. 

I tliink that, enlisted in class regiments under their mm Xaiks, they might make 
good irregular soldiers. They are generally of line j)hy.si(|ue, manly, plucky, and iu 
their cnvn tribal organisation are accustomed to the strict iliscipline of their Xaiks. 
They possess moreover, more intcdligence than many of the tribes and castes of India 
where there are so few warlike people, whilst their noumdic habits of life render them 
in many respects peculiarly fitted for military service. In the Deccan I have every- 
wliere found the Banjaras among the bcvst of shikaries, aiifl have always been glad t<> 
have them when beating for dangerous game, when they are plucky and trustworthy. 
They are themselves much addicted to the chase, assisted by their fterce breed of dogs, 
with which, and armed -with spears, they hunt down their game. In my wanderings 
in the jungles in search of big game, I have often had cou.siderable assistance fr«>in 
the Baiijaras. The hauiitB of tigers are frequently known to them, owing to tlie 
depredations committed by these animals upon their herds, aiul sometimes upon 
themselves, and they are always glad to assist in Innnglng the gi*eat beasts of prey to 
bag. In this respect they are not secretive as to the presence of -wild beasts, as are 
the generality of villagers in the Deccan, who almost invariably display a remarkable 
reluctance in giving any iiiforiuation regarding tigei‘s and panthers, although these 
animals may be carrying on considerable depredation.^ on then live stock. The B^mjania 
are also remarkably truthful, a virtue to which the mild Hindu is not generally addicted. 
In treating for tigers I have always l>een glad to get a Banjara Naik and his following ; 
they cau be trusted as ‘ stops,* and relied upon to beat the jungle thoroughly and not 
misa out dense patches of bush where the beast might be lurking. I recollect how one 
gi-eat tiger, trying to break out of the l>eat, rushed up the side of a raHue, scattering the 
beatei-s in all directions ; but a Banjfma Xaik was fortunately close by with some of bis 
men, and seeing that the tiger would escape he led them in a charge against the beast, 
uttering fierce shouts, and drove him grumbling down the slope again. Buch incideuta 
might Vie multiplied, and in all my excursions in pursuit of big game this fine and manly 
race has figured largely. 

There were about 120 French afe Seringapatam, and about a 
hundred men, under Messieurs Dubuc and Chapuy, came over from 
Isle of France (Mauritius) in the frigate ' La Preneuse,’ and landed 
at Mangalore on 26th April 1798. There tvreno French names in 
the. list of Tipu's officers who were killed at the Siege of Seringa- 

, commonly known as the Tiger of Mysore, from 
the ferocity of his character, is generally repre- 
sented as a monster in human form. He must, 
however, not be j udged by European standards but by the character 
■ of the age and country in which he lived. He had a great hatred 
of the British, which is not surprising in view of their attitude, which 
placed the existence of his state in a precarious position. This 
enmity was vented on the unfortunate prisoners who fell into his 
hands, many of whom were murdered after long confinement in the 
dungeons of Seringapatam, whilst others were hurled from fche Tiger 
Book to serve as food for vultures and jackals in the plain below. 

He was fenatical and arrogant, and although of good business 
habits, and a prolific writer, he did not possess the militciry genius 
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of his fathoi- Haidar Ali. Born in I7'i'< h,;, i 

in 1798, of low stature, corpulent, with hi^h 

thick neck; but his feet and hands 

complexion was rather dark, his eves iarcrp \n,\ rll 

small arched eyebrows, and an aquiline nose ^ He h <? with 

of dignity, or rather sternness, in his countenance wli r 

him above the common order of his people ’ vr,! 

nature comparable to that of the tim- hut tC!l 

constituted the symbol of his state. Hrs flao- w'as I'lo '’■nimal 
light green, with a bla^ing sun in the centrefset off wift !f 
streak on the sides and angles. His cipher rem-J r 
lace, and his throne was thicklf .sculptured with the 
A number of tigers were found chained in flevice. 

palace, and had to be destroved after the captiire of of his 

The c„™«„ A„„y „wched f™.'' ZZ rSCnih 
A.«.„ „ a. ;?'* a junction 

British Armies. ^ izam s Cavalry under Mir Alam at Killaman! 

difficulties connected with the H-Lsport!tnd 
9th Blareff whilst a force of 

was detached to protect the frontier of Baramahal to co ll ^ 

«oas, and ultimately to co-operate with another force undei cSr^i 
Broira, which had been assembled near Trichinopolv nnrl 
to march on Seringapatam by Karur. Erod, and Lv^ripurTm' 
Meanwhile General Stuart, with the Bombav Arm/hf^T’^ n 
nanore on the 21sfc February ; and on the OnH Can- 

Ih. Coojg Fmutier, ,th» ^vunceS^^IX .t i” 

coinposed of three native battalions under Colonel MontreSf b?^*^ 
at Sideshwai-, and the main body eight to twelve miles in ^ 

r “ Thi,C.„%wh.t Sg?ror!SiT M 

foice by General Stuart was rendered unavoidable hv f i 
nuture of ,ho couuiuy „Mch ™ covoSd wM ‘,nl “'u 
hUlo space to euoamp. The , pupation of Sideshww w.l A™ 
a* It commanded a view of the Mysore country almost 
gates of SenngaiMtam, and enabled the Cannanor? Ar^f t^obt 1 
commumcation with the Carnatic Army as soon as X ^ 

piquets of the latter appeared. °'y soon <is the advanced 

On the -28th February, Tipu Sultan marched from his camp at 
Battle of sideshwar. ^tienapatam to oppose the advance of the 

themoimngot tte6thMa„h, Tipu odvmced by Jo„s“ S™ 
into Coorg and surrounding the British advanced^ forcf wLfr^S! 
only 2,000 strong, with his army of 11.800 men, he attacked theS 
nnexpectedly on eveiy side. There seems little doubt tLtTl^ 
Bntish would have been totally destroyed, had not General Stuart 
sent a remforcement of the 75th and 77th Regiments who tuS 
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the tide of battle, and by two o clock the Mysore Army was put to 
flight with a loss of some 1,500 killed and wounded, including 
several officers of high rank. The British loss amounted to, Europeans, 
9 killed, 21 wounded, 4 missings natives, 22 killed, 77 wounded, 12 
‘ missing. 

Tipu wrote the following somewhat inaccurate account of this 
action: Wednesday, thedlOth or last day of the month of 

Razi of the year kShadeb 1228 from the birth of Muham- 
mad, coiTesponding with the 29th of Ramzan ( when the moon is 
not visible) 1213 Hegira or 6th of March, 1799, the victorious 
army of the Sultan having left their baggage at Periapatam, and 
forrned themselves into three divisions, or detachments, entered 
the forests ofCoorgby three different roads, where the army of 
the Christians had taken post, and, advancing, gave battle, .fighting 
with fire locks and spears, and the whole anny of infidels was I'outed ; 
some of the Chiistians taking to flight. 

“ In that battle Muhammad Reza and Muhammad Mirau 
devoted themselves and drank the cup of martyrdom ; Mirza Bakar 
Bakshi and Muhammad Jahangir Bakshi became martyrs; and 
Moazim Khan Bakshi was wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Christians ; and Ghulam Mohiuddin devoted himself a martyr.” 

Repulsed at Sidesh war, Tipu returned to Seringapatam, and 
thence advanced to oppose General Harris, who left Kelainaa- 
galam on the morning of March 10th, and marched by the route 
taken by Cornwallis in 1792, by way of Anikal, Talghatpuram, 
and Kankaneli to Seringapatam. Parties of the enemy's horse were 
engaged in destroying villages , and forage, and some of these 
attacked a company of sepoys belonging to the reaiguard of the 
Nizam's Contingent, killing 20, wounding Lieutenant Reynolds and 
Bfi men, while the remaining 9 were missing. On the 14th the 
army encamped neat Bangalore, and on the 16th moved forward 
by Talghatpuram and Kankaneli, a route by which Tipu had not 
expected them. The match was consequently unopposed, whilst 
supplies were plentiful, as these had not been destroyed along the 
Kankaneli road. 

On the 26th March, General Hanns' anny encamped five 
Comijat of HaUa- miles east of Mallavelly, on open and command- 
vouy. ing ground from which some of the enemy’s 

troops, with gmas and elephants, could be seen on a ridge beyond 
the town. Next morning, the army marched at daybreak on the 
great road to Mallavelly, the Nizam’s Contingent covering the left 
flank and baggage, while the piquets and five regiments of Cavalry 
under Major-General Floyd covered the advance. On approaching 
Mallavelly the enemy was found occupying some ridges, his cavalry 
on the right flank, and his infantry on the heights beyond the town, 

^ Lieatenaat-Colonel Alexander Beatson, who was present, gave the 
following aGCOunt of the action that ensued The five regiments 
of cavalry were ordered to form to the left of the road and to support 
Colonel Wellesley's division, which was' directed to attack the 
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enem/s right flank, whilst the piquets, under Colonel Sherbrooke, 
snppu'ted by the right wing of the unuy, luidor .Wajor^lenenil 
Bridges, were to penetrute through the/ villngo of ^Mallavellvq 
towards the centre of the enemy s line, and Mnj<)r-Gc.nieral Popham, 
with the left wing and the Toargiuird, was to reinain nfc the fort 
and village of Mallavelly, Ihr tlu^ protection of the battering tniin 
and bagguge of the army. As soon as the erieinv juu-eeiml Colonel 
Wellesleys division in riiotion, their gims were drawn off to a j'idge 
beyond that which they at first occupied Here their main bodv 
of infantry drew up, but at so great a distance that it was irnagdncd 
they were about to retire. General Harris, who had led the pii|uets 
and the right wirigin^ person, arrived at the fort of Malhtvelly ; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson, the Quarter-Master --Geueral, having 
advanced to reconnoitre the ground on the western side of the fbrl| 
now waited for instructions. As the enemy waited at so great a 
distance, the General directed him to mark out the new encamp- 
ruent ; and he proceeded for this purpose, supported by the piquets 
under Colonel Sherbrooke, wdiich were no^v reinforced by the 25tli 
Light Dragoons and the 2ru;l Native Cavalry i but scarcely was the 
new gi'ound marked out when twelve or fourteen guns opened from 
different parts of the enemy’s line at the distance of two thousand 
yards. They soon got the mnge and did some exeeutiom After 
the encampment had been marked out,. Colonel Sherbrooke pushed 
forward to a village in front of the enemy’s left, from which he 
drove off a party of theii horse and rocket-mem Here the 25th 
Dragoons, under the command of Colonel Cotton, maintained their 
position, and kept in check a body of the enemy’s horse which hovered 
on our right flank. The piquets being now the most advanced 
towards the enemy ^vere considerably annoyed by the cannonade 
and the rockets, Uolonel Sherbrooke had judiciously posted them 
with his right to the village, and, the cannonade still continuing, 
the 5th, or leading brigade, under Colonel Roberts, wa.s ordered to 
advance and form upon his left; the 1st or European Brigade, under 
Major-Genenil Baird, to form on the left of the 5th, and "the 3rd on 
that of the 1st. In the meantime the division under Colonel 
Wellesley advanced in echelon of battalions, supported by Major- 
General Floyd with the three remaiiimg ragirnents of cavahy. 
The line thus fonned moved slowly to give time for the whole to 
act togethex\ The enemy’s cannonade wa.s answered by such of the 
field pieces as could be brought up ; and the action soon becvi,me 
general along the whole front It was, however, of short durutiun: 
for although some coips of the enemy’s iivfanfery and horse exhibited 
the strongest proofs of courage, it was im}>ossibte to withstand the 
determined valour and steadiness of our troops. A eolnmri of the 
enemy, consisting of about 2,000 men, moved forward in axeelleut 
order towards His Majesty’s 33rd Regiriient ; this c^^^ reserving 
its fire with the utmost steadiness, received that of the meniy 
the distance of sixty yards, and eont' 
column gave way and wixs thrown into 
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Major-General Floyd, making a rapid charge, completed the route 
with great slaughter/’ 

After his defeat at Mallavelly, Tipu retired on Seringapatniu, 
hoping to keep that stronghold agfdnst the attacks of his enemies. 
The British army continued its march unmolested, and on the 2nd 
April took up a positi<.)n about two iniies from the western face of 
the fortress, having the right resting on a hihght and the extreme 
left on the river Can very. In front there were some ruined villages, 
and an aqueduct running in an easterly direction to within 1,700 
yards of the fort, and winding toivards the right until it reached a 
arove of trees called Sultanpeth. In this broken ground the 
enemy’s skirmishers and rocket-men found a safe cover whence they 
ciuild harass the advanced piquets of the British army. On the 
morning of the 5th the enemy occupied the grove and ruined 
village, from which they discharged rockets into the British 
encampment, and kept up an annoying fusillade. It was conse- 
quently decided to clear this ground by a night attack, which was 
made by Colonel Wellesley with the 33rd Regiment and a batta- 
lion of Bengal Infantry on the. grove of trees, and by the 12th 
Regiment and two battalions of Madras Infantry under Colonel 
Shaw on the ruined village. The latter occupied the village, the 
attack on the grove was opposed by a tremendous fire of rockets 
and musketry, and an advance through the darkness of the night 
over ground broken and intersected by canals was found impracti- 
cable. The force consequently retired ; twelve grenadiers of the 33rd 
lost their way and were captured, while Colonel Wellesley wandered 
about for some hours before he could find his way back to camp. 
Next morning the enemy was driven out and the position occupied 
by Colonel Wellesley without difficulty. 

It is interesting to note that General Harris wrote in his 
diary, in commenting on the difficulty of finding one’s way at 
night, /^no wonder night attacks so often a truth we have seen 
again exemplified in most recent times. The twelve unfortunate 
soldiers who fell into the enemy’s hand were cruelly murdered 
‘'by threes,” some by having nails driven into their heads, while 
others had their necks broken by Chettys, a caste who perform 
feats of strength. 

The enemy was thus driven from the outward line of defensive 
posts, two miles in extent, reaching from the 
grove of trees to the river, and forced to take 
refuge within the walls of the fortress, of which 
the following description is given by Beatson: “The island of 
Seiingapatam is three and a half miles in length, and a mile and a 
half in breadth. It is formed by the river Cauvery, and rises 
considerably in the middle, from which there is a gradual slope 
towards the river. The fortress occupies two thousand yards of the 
west extremity of this island, and is a place of great strength. 
Covered upon the north and west by the Cauvery, it was defended 
iintil the peace of 1792 by a single rampart; the east and west feces 
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l>eing cuiiHidered weaker, were strengthened by double walls and 
ditches, by outworks before the gates, by a strong circular work 
upon the south-east angle, and by several formidable cavaliers 
within, and upon the southern rampart. Perhaps no place of the 
same extent of fortification ever required so much labour in its 
construction. The rampart, which is thick and strong, varies in 
height from twenty to thirty -five feet and upwards;’ the whole 
of the revetment, except the north-west bastion, is composed of 
granite, cut in large oblong pieces, laid in cement, transversely in 
the wmlls. The ditches are excavated in solid rock; a stone glacis 
extends along the north face, more with a view of making the outer 
art of the ditch than of covering the walls. The. western ditch 
iis not been constructed with much less labour : it is formed by a 
strong mound, or wall, of considerable thickness, parallel to the 
rampart, and entirely built of stone.” 

The British army took up a pt>sition to attack the north-west 
Th& Siege, Batteries were established to 

bring a cross-fire to bear on this point, and the 
approach to the fortress was made by construction of zig-zag 
trenches. 

The investment will be best understood from the accompanying 
sketch. The Bombay army efifected a junction with General 
Harris' force on the 10th April. The course of the siege was 
generally uneventful imtil the 22nd, when a sortie was made by 
some 6,000 of the enemy’s infantry and Lally’s coipis of Frenchmen, 
but they were driven back with a loss of six or seven hundred killed, 
and wounded. Tipii twice sent letters to General Harris, with a 
view to opening negotiations, but he would not accept the terms, 
which involved the surrender of half his territoi’y, the payment of a 
large indemnity and the delivery of a number of hostages. Sub^ 
sequently’ all the enemy’s posts were driven in, principally by 
attacks carried out by parties of the 74th Regiment, and, by the end 
of April, breaching batteries were established, wdiich in the course 
of a few days made a practicable breach in the bastion, and by the 
3rd May all was ready for the assault. 

Before daybreak on the momiag of May 4th the troops 
^ destined for the assault on Seringapatam were 

^ ^ assembled in the trenches: They anioimted to 

2,494 Europeans and 1,882- native infantry, under command of 
Major-General Baird, ^ and were divided into two parties; the right 
column^ under Colonel Sherbrooke, consisted of Sank companies of 
the Scotch Brigade, the Regiment de Meiiron, the 7 Srd and 74th 
Regiments, eight flank companies of Madras and six of Bombay 

BaviU Bail’d wa8 one of the officers captured in the war mth Hyder AK in 1780, 
wLen he was impriaoned for four years at Senngapatam. He was apparently a man of 
somewhat peculiar temper, if the story ia true that, when his mother he^d that the 
prisoners of Hyder were chained in twos, she exclaimed ‘‘ I pity the man who is chained 
to oar Davie.” He distinguished himself in many campaigns^ ; was tiia<le a K. C. B., and 
subsequently a baronet. At the Battle of Comuna he had his left arm shattereil by a 
cannon-ball He died in 1820. 
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sepoys, Mnd fifty artillerymen, who were destined to attack the 
southern rarnpart. The left column, under Colonel Dunlop, was 
composed of six European flank companies from the Bombay army 
the 12th and 33rd Regiments, ten flank companies of Bengal 
sepoys, and fifty artillerymen, and was directed to assault the 
northern face. Each column was headed by a forlorn hope of a 
sergeant and 12 men, one of the 74th and the other of the 77th, 
followed by two subalterns* parties commanded by Lieutenants 
Hills, 74th, and Lawrence, 77th Regiment. The assault took place 
not long after midday, and in six minutes the breach wa^s won 
and the British flag waved on the rampart. But on arrival at the 
top of the breach, General Baird discovered a second ditch, full of 
water, wdthin the outer wall, which appeared impassable. Leading 
his men along the ramparts, however, he found that some scaffolding 
had been left by 'workmen who had been engaged in repairing the 
wall, and by this means the troops crossed the inner ditch ; the two 
columns joined on the other side of the fort, and entered the body 
of the toT,vn. The firing continued until a little after two o’clock, 
by 'which time the whole of the works were in possession of the 
troops, and the British ensign floated from the flagstaff on the 
southern cavalier of the fort. 

Meanwhile the final act of the drama was being played out at a 
covered gateway of the town, where the Tiger of 
Mysore was himself making a last steid, 

. During the earlier paa*t of the assault, the Sultan 
remained in his palace, where he received news from time to time of 
the progress of the fight. At length he was told that the British 
columns were crossing the river, and the news was confirmed by the 
roar of guns and musketry which he heard, like Brunswick’s fated 
chieftain at Waterloo, thvith death’s prophetic ear.” 

Mounting his horse he rode forth, never to return, reached 
the inner ramparts, and took up a position behind a traverse 
commanding the approaches from the breach, where he fired 
repeatedly at the assailants with deadly effect. But he was obliged 
to retire, accompanied by a few personal attendants, when the 
storming party entered the body of the place. “ Fatigued, suffering 
from intense heat, and pained by an old wound, Tipu mounted 
his horse and retreated slowly along the northern rampart, The 
British were momentarily gaining ground, the garrison in every 
direction flying, while a spattering fusillade, and occasionally a wild 
huzza, told that the victors were everywhere advancing. Instead of 
quitting the city, as he might have done, the Sultan crossed the 
bridge over the inner ditch, and entered the town. The covered 
gateway was now crowded with fugitives vainly endeavouring to 
escape from the bayonets of their conquerors, who were heiu‘d 
approaching at either side. A random shot struck the Sultan: he 
pressed his horse forward, but his passage was impeded by a mob of 
runaways, who literally choked the archway. Presently a cross-fiiy 
opened, and filled the passage with the dead and wounded. Tipus 
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horsa ivas kilied, biit his follovvars managed to disengage him, 
dragged hitn exhaiinted from beneath the fallen steed, and placed 
him in his palampiin. But escape was jinpossible; the British 
were already in the gateway ; the bayonet was unsparingly at work, 
for quarter at this raoinent was neither given nor expected. 
Dazzled by the glittering of his jewellefr turban, a soldier 
dashed forward and caught the Sultan’s sword-belt. Witli iailing 
strength Tipu cut boldly at his assailant, and irdlicted a triHing 
wound. The soldier, irritated b)^ pain, drew back, laid his musket to 
his shoulder, and shot the Sultan dead. His companions, perceiving 
the struggle, rushed up; the palanquin was overturned, the body of 
the departed tyrant thrown upon a heap of dea<] and dying, and the 
coipse, despoiled of everything valuable, * left among the fallen 
Musahnans — naked, unknown and unregardeir’ 

Here the body was subsequently discovered Gexi oral Baird, 
Colonel Wellesley, and others. There was a bullet-wound a little 
above the right ear, the ball lodging in the left (dieok near the 
month ; and there were three bayonet wounds in the rig'ht side. 
The corpse was handed over to the Muhammadans, who buried it 
beside the retnains of his father, Haidar Ali; and the evening on 
which the tomb closed over the departed Sultan was marked by a 
thimderstorai of remarkable violence. 

No further resistance was experienced, and the town "palace, and 
Casualties. fort were oceiipied by the British troops. From 

a return made ou t by one of Tipu Suitaif s officers 
it appeal's that on the 4th of May during the assault there were in 
the fort 13,739 regular infantry, and outside in the intrenchments 
on the island, 8,100. The total loss during the .siege was not ascer- 
tained, but some 8,000 were killed in the final assault 

The Bidtish casualties amounted to 22 officers killetl and 45 
wounded ; 181 European mnk and file killed, 622 wounded, and 22 
missing ; 119 natives were killed, 420 wounded, and 100 luissiug. 

The folioTOig is a list of officers killed or mortally woimded dur- 
ing the operations : — 

Major C. Campbell, 1st Battalion, 1st Begiment, Native Infantry. 

Lieutenant G. Nkon, His Majesty's 12th Eeghnent, 

Lieutenant T, Falla, „ 

Lieutenant Fitzgemld, H. M. 33rd Regiment. 

Captain A. ToiTiano, Bombay Amllery. 

Lieutenant W. McRedie, Bombay Artilleiy. 

Assistant Surgeon Glasser, Regiment de Meurc^n. 

Lieutenant J/Fish, 2nd Battalion, 3rd Madras Infantry. 

Captain J. 0. Meares, Ist Battalion, 2nd Bombay Infantry. 

Captain Hay, Scotch Brigade. 

* ^'ofe. — V^im. the Sulto left the h© was dre^ml in a iavfcet, 

wide troiiaera ©f ftne coloured siilk, a sanh id dark ted silky and a U'iih one 

t>r two distinguishing ornamenta. He wore hiB ^word iu a rich holt «luug Up 
shoulder, and a small cartridge-box^ hung to another embroidered belt thniwxi twer lu^ 
left, sihoulder ; the talisman was fasteuetl under bin jacket on bis right arm, 
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Lieutenant His Majesty’s 74th Regiment 

Lieutenant-Colonel Montague, Bengal Ai*tilleiy.. 

Lieutenant Cookesley, Madnis Artilleiy. 

Captain Cosby, Staff' 

Captain Jourdan, Madras Artillery. 

Lieutenant Lalor, His Majesty’s 73rd Regiment. 

Lieutenant Farqiihar, His Majesty’s 74th Reginient. 

Lieutenant Preiidergast, His Majesty’s 74th Regiment, 

Lieutenant Hill, His Majesty’s 74th Eeginumt. 

Lieutenant Shaw, His Majesty’s 74th Regiiaent. 

Lieutenant ilather, His Majesty’s 74th iS^giinent. 

Captain Owen, His Majesty’s 7f th Regiment. 

Lieutenant Mathey, Regiment de Meuron. 

Lieutenant Connick, Madras Pioneers. 

lD:imense treasure was found in the palace, but the troops broke 
in at the back and looted the gi’eater part of it ; valuable jewels 
were afterwards purchased for a few rupees. Dr. Mein purchased 
from a privateof the 74th Regiment for a mere trifle two pairs of solid 
gold bracelets set with diamonds, the least valuable of wRich was 
valued by a Hyderabad jeweller at i 32,000, and the most valuable 
pearls were frequently bought from the soldiers for a bottle of spiiits. 
Marauding continued next day, when it was .sternly repressed by 
Colonel Wellesley, who had been appointed Governor of the place, 
had four men hanged, and so pixt a stop to the disorder. 

^ The Sultan’s children were removed to the fort of Vellore^ 
and the old Hindu family restored to the mamad from which they 
had been deposed by the usurpation of Haidar Ali. 

The consequences of the campaign were of great political im~ 
poitance. Loid Momington wrote on this subject to the Court of 
Directors : The fall of Seringapatam, under all the circumstances 

which accompanied that event, has placed the whole kingdom of 
Mysore, with all its resources, at the disposal of your Goverament ; 
and the only power in India to which the French could look for 
assistance, or which could be deemed formidable to your interests, 
is now deprived of all vigour, if not entirely extinct.” 

* For an account of the Mutiny at Vellore instigateci by the Mysore princess and 
their adherenta iu 1S06 see Giiie$pie of — -Journal of the Unite<l Service In- 

atJtution of India — January 1906. 









A PLEA FOR THE SILLADAR. 

Captain E. Tennant, XX Deccan 

Afc the commencement of last cold weather a pa!* mi: e-t wm very 
widely circulated in military circles professing to 
connected idea of what is to be said, for and against , hi- rwn .sx^tems 
in the Indian Cavalry” (the silladar and the non-silli. 

Appearing originally m a series of letters in the ?* fineer^ and 
the "‘Madras Mail/’ it may be taken for granted . very large 
proportion of the readers of those letters were not nixi-'iently well 
informed to enable them bo verify the accuracy oi iitr statements 
and assumptions therein made, and as the whole quesitvir;, has since 
been allowed to drop, they will, not unnaturally, rerMii an impres- 
sion that the disadvantages of the silladar system grt,i,nr oiitireigh 
its advantages. 

There is not the least doubt that this impres^^m has laken 
root, and so I think it only feir to the silladar to p^. m,: 

full possession of the facts and then let them judge lir iherWives, 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, but a litik knowMge 
coupled with biassed opinions is more dangerous Btiii : 

I trust that no one will consider it presniuptic® m my |M?t in 
taking upon myself the responsibility of ans wearing tte t^harg^:^ that 
have been imde against the siiladar eavaliy, but hei^ ii iiarter^ in: 
the same garrison with one of the non-silladar regineniiB I ha¥a, ^ 
possibly, exceptional opportunities for comparing the w^r!:!King the ; 
two systems. I have deferred doing so as long as y^a^dble iathe 
hope that some more able and more axperienM: iien would 
undertake the work, but any further delay seems niu-rmsable m 
changes- may be introduced at any moment, and it w3 then be too • 
late. Already a rumour has travelled the length jati hrejadihof- 
India that Government seriously contemplated buyirp iti ' all siiladar 
horses and taking over the chimda funds, and wt^ould have* ‘ 

done so had not the estimated cost been tc>o heavy, ’iT^ether tWs" 
rumomr contained any gmn of tmth or not is beyond |K>int, Ml : 
it is a warning to those who believe in the sillad» that;' 

they will do well not to disregard. 

" I think that one reason for so little notice having taken by 
silladar officers of the articles in the “ Madras Mail ” aiFfUfir : 

to, is that we all Mow our system to be a good one, mi-d that itiA 
advantages so enormonsly outweigh, any'' that- fe- claimed lot; 
the non -silladar sj stem,, that it is not worth while to 

. trouble of demonstmting; the'fimt* ' However, 1 thiiA:nM m a mi#** * 
take, as the Indiaia silladiur system is not an ^ 

imacquainted with its working to iindarstand fully, 
ments are worked on- identically the same lines, that Bif say, 
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rate^ of subscription to the various funds and heads of account are 
different : some have saddle chundas and others do not, and in many 
similar ways details differ, so much so, that before any changes are 
intrcKiuced the matter should be first thoroughly investigated by 
a representative committee of silladar officers. 

In the pamphlet under review the writer (on page 5) under the 
heading “ Supplies says that silladar regiments “ are not altogether 
independent of GoTemtnenb supply during peace ” as — 

{1) they obtain compensation for deai’iiess of grain ; 

(2) they obtain considerable sums for grass farms, and lands 
are set apart for them. 

As regards (1)1 fail to see the argument. The supplies are not 
obtained from Government, and the compensation referred to is mere- 
ly an acknowledgment on the part of Government that the condi- 
tions have changed since the time when the terms of the original 
contract were drawn up, that is to say, that the expenses of the sowar 
have increased without any corresponding increase in his pay. 

If Government had increased the sowar’s pay by Es. 2 a month 
instead of granting him compensation, would that have vitiated the 
silladar principle ? Instead of raising his pay directly however, 
they (doubtless for very good reasons) did so indirectly ; but that 
in no way curtails his independence. 

With reference to (2) the way in which grass is obtained in the 
regiments with which I have acquaintance is as follows : — 

The leases of certain tracts of grass-land (the property of pri- 
vate individuals), generally hilly country where crops cannot be sown, 
are put up for public auction every four or five years ; anyone can 
bid for these grasadands, and the owners take very good care that the 
prices at which they are knocked down are not too low. 

That regiments are able to outbid the ordinary purchaser 
is due to the fact that they can cut and bring in the gmss 
cheaper than any one else, owing to their having grass mules 
and syces, and also that there are no middlemen s profits to be taken 
into account. 

Another misleading description appears under the heading of 
Transport''— the two passages I particularly refer to are as follows:— 
“ Government: helps to maintain this transport (ie., the silladar's) by 
makmgaloanofbetWeenSO and 90 mules to each regiment * * . . , 
and On service it would appear to be an easy matter to fiimish the 
transport required for a regular regiment from existing mule corps.” 
Government does not help to mamtain this transport any more than 
it can be said that silladar regiments help to mamtain Government 
transport — it is a quid pro qua. All that Government does is to 
save regiments the purchase price of 89 transport animals apiece, 
an return for which regiments save Government the cost of feeding, 
stabling, and, looking after these mules, as well as the purchase 
and maintenance of their line gear during times of peace, at the same 
time guaranteeing to hand them over to Government in good 
working condition the moment they are asked for. 
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Bit - r.is is a trifle compared with the statement that it would be 
“ an r.:.atter to furnish the transport required for a regular 
regime! r in existing mule corj>8 Why, the tninsport maintain- 
ed by nr. : :-( »rpi3 is insufficient for the carrying out of ordinary garri- 
son duir:- iTi times of peace, as can be shown by the number of bills 
that an 'emitted for hired transport 

It > ‘torious that even in small frontier campaigns the matter 
of tran?] animals is a serious difficulty, and what does the writer 
imagiir '‘Transport Enumeration Officers” are employed 

for if tL- - xisting mule coi’ps can provide transport sufficient for all 
requireiir .: -s ? 

Bii' ’ continue — a little further on we find a special chapter 
devotee; the remount question, in which the silladar system of 
piirchasiL;: rvinounts is compared with that of Government, and I 
venture - "hinlc that everything points to the advantages of the 
former. A. remount for the non-silladar regiments costs Government, 
accordiu: ’ • the Annual Report of the Remount Department, 
1903-04 -.1: average of Rs. 800 before it is finally handed over 
to the r-ri^ment, although its actual price in Madras or Bombay is 
only Rs. ^4 ^ hence it is obvious that the Govenmient system is a 
costly oic. In addition to this the services of the remount officers 
and stafi entirely lost to their regiments. But in order to become 
expert of what are and what are not likely to make good 

troop hir-rr-s. where did these same remount officers gain their 
experiea-^r I shall take my reply verbatim from the pamphlet — 
''Remotnir fficers, as an almost invariable mia, are selected from 
silladar rr'^iments because of their special quaMcatioas.” And 
again in in^.xher place he says — “To expect every. silladar regiment 
to prodnr- m expert in horse buying is to expect the impossible. 
A high must invariably be paid for experience in almost every 
branch fr r^ery profession.” 

Pemii me to remind the writer that the money expended upon 
experiem!^ zn this instance has all come out of the poor sillachr's 
pocket a iii zhe he-nefit of it is reaped hy the regiditr eavalryz^ 
While or remount question it may be as well to dispoise of the 
fallacy thkz non-silkdar regiments are better off in the matter of a 
war-resurv-e of horses than the silladar. 

The ?Oadar regiment goes on service 500 strong, leaving 125 
horses bthizid as a reserve. If Government would give the silladar 
the same that it gives to the ncm-silktdar I feel convinced that 
at least 91 xer cent of these 125 horses would be fit to take the field 
the momei^ they were required. Of course, it will be said that the 
silladar aJXrr‘r»dy receives higher pay than the non-silladar, but later 
on I shaRcteclusively demonstrate that he actually receives at least 
Ivs. 4s per !Xiensem less. 

Now let 113 compare this with the non-sillad» system, ^ 

The ier»e establishment of horses of a non-ailladar regimeBt is 
512, and the war strength 496 — le., they have only 16 trained horses 
to fall &ict -pen to make good casualties. 
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I believe I am right in stating that the war reserve of 
h()rse.s maintained by the Remount Departiuent iu time of peace is 
only 1,000,"^ and that these thousand are the reserve, not(jnly for the 
non-silladar regimentH, but h>r tho whole of the British cavalry and 
artillery as well Where are the remainder to come from ? From 
anywhere and everywhere, at exorbitant prices, as we have vseen was 
the case in South Africa. 

Now it is neither my intention nor my desire to criticise every 
statement and insinuation made by the author of this pamphlet, not 
that they are by any means difficult to reply to, but it would take 
too long, and my primary object in writing this article is to point 
out the enormous difference there Ls in the costliness of the two 
systems, and the insufficiency of the silladaFs pay at present rates to 
cover his expenses, 

• The author states that he believes '' that the present anwucd 
cost of a regular ( Ic. non-silladar) regiment does not exceed that of a 
silladar by much more than Es. 10,000.” I propose to demonstrate 
that it exceeds it by more than 15 times that amount, and conse- 
quently if Government determines to convert the whole of the 
silladar into non-silladar regiments they must be prepared to provide 
for an aimucd increase of over half crave in the military budget, 
to say nothing of the initial cost of buying the regiments out. 

On the other hand it may be asked, supposing the silladar is 
granted this additional pay that you say is due to him, what will 
■this increase the annual estimates by ? The reply is— by just over 
ten lakhs or about one-sixth of the other alternative, and in addition 
to the lesser cost note the ad vantages— 

Perfect mobility and permanent readiness for active service at a 
moment’s notice. 

Freedom from all red-tape paralysis and dependence on depart- 
ments. 

A reserve of over 4,000 horses, trained or under training, always 
maintained; 

Absolute independence in the matter of transport, tentage, 
saddlery, clothing, etc. 

And what can be said in favour of the non-silladar system ? 
Merely that they are more '‘uniform,” that is to say, that all 
initiative in thinking out new methods of carrying equipment — 
devising new patterns of transport saddlery — tents, etc., etc., is 
smothered: every thing must be done according to a sealed pattern 
and red tape. 

Let lis now see what the silladar system really is and in what 
\vay it differs radically from the regular or non-silladar system. 

To begin with, the silladar system is a business contract 
between the State and the sowar. ^ ; 

The State guarantees to pay a certain sum of money to the 
‘SC war every, month for a fixed number of years, and then provide him 
with a pension, on condition that — - 

* Report of Reaiount Departiuent, 1903*04. 
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.'» he demote acertiuti iiuinber (ifyuare bo bho service of the 
State; 

(h) he is up bo the_ standard of efficiency laid down : 

(f) lie provides himself with and inaintains at ’his own ex- 

pease — 

a trninetl anil serviceabl<e eluirtfer 
saddieiy, ” ’ 

transport, 
lines, 

c^uiip eqiiipinent, 

arms (except a rifle), 

rations a od all otheri rerpiisites. 

Now for any corikact to be sound it must be one that is to the 
mutual advantage of both contracting parties. How far the present 
one fulfils this condition we shaii sea At first let us consider it from 
the sowar s point of view, taking that of the State later. 

The recruit, before enlistiuent, has to make up his mind to sell 
or mortgage a portion of his patrinionj in order to invest the proceeds 
in the purchase of an assami. The word ‘'invest ” is used inten- 
tionally as it exactly describes the nature of the transaction — the 
capital sum always remaining to the man’s credit until repaid to him 
on discharge. If the recruit cannot pay down the whole ataounfc 
in cash on enlistment, the regiment advances him the necessary 
balance, charging him interest at the rate of 6:h per cent per annum 
on the loan. The total amount that a siUadar hm to provide is 
shovm below — 




fki 

Horne and half share of iKiggage aiiiioal 


3eo 

Saddlery, line gmr, unifonn, anna, etc. 

...4 

100 

Amaimt fund ... 


45 

Total 


505 


Prices vary in different regiments* but I think the above is well 
within the average. 

Now if a man enlists in a non-siliadar regiment he is not required 
to put down a single anna, and receives pay at Rs, 11 per inemsem, 
hence this fixes the amount that is due to the silladar for his own 
services, leaving him a balance of Rs. 20 per mensem out of which to 
main tain his horse, transport animal, lines, etc., etc., and also to pro- 
vide the interest which is due to him on the ^ capital he hm 
invested in the purchase of articles which in. the case of the non- 
silladar are provided and maintained at the expense of the State, 

I have already mentioned that if a reemit on eidistmeat 
cannot pub down the whole of the capital required, the regiment 
advances him the balance and cdiarges him 0.| per cent interest 
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it, Jiud hence it is only fair that a uiau who has paid up should 
receive interest on the anioimt so paid, at the same rate, viz.y 6 j; 
per cent. Now if the sowar can manage out of the Rs. 20 to pay 
exactly all his expenses for maintenance and then have a sufficient 
balance over to represent exactly the six and a quarter per cent on 
his capital, it is obvious that he is«not making or lovsing anything on 
his investment : he personally would be no better nor worse off if 
Government took over his horse, pony, etc., and arranged for their 
maintenance, handing him back his assanii money, as he could ahvays 
be sure of receiving an equal rate of interest in civil life. 

If, however, he is able to save more than will just provide this 
amount, then it means that he is receiving a little higher rate of 
interest on his capital than six and a quarter per cent. 

But when his Es. 20 do not cover his expenses (and it will be 
found that this is always the case), it means that Government is 
making the unfortunate silladar pay for what it provides free to 
every other native soldier in India. 

In former days when the silladar system was adopted the 
expenses that fell on the sowar were nothing like what they are now, 
and the purchase of an assami was a most profitable investment : 
so much so that a well-to-do native officer would often own half the 
assami s in a squadron, and the practice had eventually to be put 
a stop to as it was subversive of discipline. In those days horses 
were cheap, and so Tvas the cost of feeding them, saddles and bridles 
were home made,” troop-lines were non-existent, parades were 
infrequent, and hence wear and tear was considerably less, and in 
many other ways, too numerous to mention, the cost of upkeep was 
infinitely less than it is now. As the standard of efficiency gradually 
increased so did the expenses; troop horses for Es. 200 are no longer 
obtainable, and baggage ponies that formerly cost between Rs. SO 
and Rs. 40 have now given place in many regixnents to mules costing 
over Es. 150 apiece. Saddles of European pattern have taken the 
place of native ones, the men wear uniform every day, and dudng the 
greater part of the day moves are carried out more frequently and to 
greater distances than formerly; camps of exercise and field manoeu- 
vTes have become regular institutions, tents of the latest pattern have 
to be maintained, and in a hundi'ed similar ways the expenses have 
been increased without any corresponding increase in the pay. 

Now there is a limit beyond which it is impossible to go, and it 
seems to me that this limit has just about been reached- 

The changes indicated above have been brought about so 
gradually, sometimes almost imperceptibly, and regimental espHi 
de emps is so strong that no regiment 'would willingly consent to be 
the first to ciy out that it could not keep pace with the rest and fell 
behind the others in the competition for general efficiency- The 
feeling is and has been, ‘'if the others can do it, we mmt'* But 
no one can do the impossible, and so means have had to ]ye devised 
for raising funds somehow. In order to reduce the average cost of 
remounts, horses m young as two-year olds are sometimes purchased, 
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and old horses, over sixteen years <)f age, are retained or 
advantage is taken of the fact that sonieone in the na/ime'nfc 
a particularly good eye for a horse, and then a regular horso^l . i ■ 
business is instituted, but whatever course be pursued it I 

a certain amount of the “ energy ’’ of the !'egiment is lost to | j 
service, and this is not the fault of the silladar systejii, l)ut 
of the Governinent in deiiuinding the impossible, for how c‘i 
expect the silladar to be able to obtain his remount for 
when they themselves cannot do so for less than Rs. HOOflsL^ 
explain the latter figure later on), the standard of efficiencv 
same for both, silladar and non-silladar 
horses must be the same. 

But there is another point that merits attention. The cli 
of native from whom the silladar cavalrv is recruited is an 


:?nn tli| 
Rs. :i| 

... . 

efficiency is a 
and hence the quality of tl 


c.xt'i 

ordinarily conservative one. It more or less corresponds with than 
the British yeoman clasvs. The families are of some position S 
o^vners of land, their ancestors were waniors, and the warlike i| 
stincts have descended to the present generation. A certain numk 
of the youths are required to work the land, the remainder are 
who ofler themselves as recruits. Now it is a curious fact thl 
this class mil not enlist in the infantry nor in the non-silkuy 
regiments. I am aware that recently a number of silladars liavi 
been transferi’ed to the non-silladar regiments (upon reconstitutiiml 
and therefore it will be said that my contention falls to the mwm 
but wait tintil these former silladars have had time to. compare thj 
advantages of the two systems. When a law-suit concerning mu 
land is pending and the so wai’ urgently requires a hundred rupee 
or so to defend his case, from whom will he obtain the necessar 
loan ? The silladar can get it from the regiment on the security of k| 
assami, the non-silladar will have to go to the sowcar and pay, cel 
tainly 24 per cent, probably 36 per cent for it. What will his relativ J 
think of his new position when he goes on furlough, and is unable ^ 
take his sword with him ? And when the time comes for his dischargl 
what will his feelings be to find that he has no sack of rupees to taM 
away with him as is the case with his comrade in a silladar regimentq 
The silladar system has a tremendous attraction about it ; the wn\ 
feel a pride in owning their horses and in providing everything! 
themselves, and in addition to this, when they have done their 21 1 
years in the service of the State, they tire able to take back with them| ■ 
to their homes the price of their assamis in addition to the monthta 
pension they have earned. . .. . 1 

Incidentally this raises the question of the advisability of having | 
a large or a small assami price. To my mind, everything is in , 
favour of the former,’^ Imt the pay must be ^yrojyorf imia te. 

To begin vvith, suitable remounts cannot be purchased for ‘ 
Es. 300, and hence if the regulation price is fixed at that amount it ; 
has to be supplemented indirectly, either by differtmtiating between 
the various classes ofremoimts and charging the silladar more, s?ay, 
for an Arab remount than for a C,-B. on the principle that he gets , 
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it back in the cuiirse of time by the lesser cost of feeding or by 
mictioiiing the right of ‘"first choice” from a batch of remounts. 
Now supposing a man has given im extra Rs. 50 for what ajipears to 
him to be the “ pick of the bunch ” and ot the end of a year the 
horse has to be destroyed for, say, glanders, his Rs. 50 are lost, for 
Government will only grant compensation on the regulation price, 
and the regimental funds as a rule cannot afford to make it up to 
the silladar, whereas if the extra Rs. 50 had been added to the 
regulation price in the first instance he would suffer no loss, as he 
would get his money back again on discharge. 

Another point in favour of the large assanii is the incimsed 
amount a man is able to take away with him on his discharge, which 
is a very g\’eat attraction to the silladar. As a rule reciTiits put 
down Es. 200 in cash on enlistment, and the balance is cut from 
their pay by instalments. Now so long as the monthly balance 
of his pay, after all regimental deductions have been made, is 
sufficient for his own necessary expenses, he does not mind whether 
his debt to the regiment continues for five or even six years, as G. C. 
pay or promotion soon provide him with a small balance for extras, 
and he knows perfectly well that his money is safe and yjill all 
come hack to him on discharge, and a lump sum down of something 
over Es. 500 in addition to a pension for life is something to look 
forward to, and, further, he knows it will provide the wherewithal 
to start his sons in life also, w'hereas if it were not compulsorily 
saved for him he would spend it as fast as he got it. On the 
delocalisation of the Hyderabad Contingent the men wefe asked 
whether they would like the assami price reduced or not, and they 
were imanimous in rejecting the proposal for the reasons I have 
stated above. 

But if the price of the assami is Increased, so must also the 
subscription to the chimda fund in a like proportion, for the 
calculation upon wdiich the chunda fund is based is that each troop 
horse will do 10 years’ service, and that at the end of that time he 
wull have just paid for himself. Hence if the chunda subscription 
is Rs. 2-8 per mensem, it is only sufficient to provide a horse of the 
value of Rs. 300 (2/8 x 12 x 10): and there is also the value of 
a half share of a baggage animal to be reckoned for as well. The 
amount received by the sale of casters (which is practically nil in 
small out-of-the-way stations) provides a margin of safety out of 
which to make good losses on horses w^hich do not last their 10 years, 
and also to pay the expenses of men sent on remount duty, etc. 

But if the chunda fund subscription he increased, so must also 
be the sowar’s pay by a like amount. 

* It is obviously unjust that different rates of chunda subscription 
are authorised for different regiments, in A. R. I., and yet no 
■ difference made in the man’s pay.^ 

I To return once more to the silladar. 

We have seen that upon enlistment he has to provide, either 
in cash or by instalments, a sum of Rs. 300 (take this as the 
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iivuTigc). Now as Govornnicnt authorise tho regiment to charge 
fii per cent pwr annum on the iiioney it advances, it is clear that the 
silladar is entitlefl to receive interest at this rate on the whole 
value of the capital (as.saini), viz., R.s. 500, out of which th(> regiment 
draw the interest on the portion they have advanced, the silladar only 
receiving interest on the balance. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding I will put it in another 

way : 

When ( jovernment require money for any particular piirpoye 
they obtain it by means r>f a loan. The money S(.) obtained does not 
thereby become Government property — it isvonly fe/?/', and for the 
whole time that Government inake use L>f it, they have to pay the 
lender interest. 

The transaction between Government and the silladar is on 
exactly the same lines— except that in lieu of borrovving 
Government horrotc the articles that have been purchased with the 
money. 

For a non-silladar regiment Governoient burrow cash, and with 
that cash they purchase remounts, equipment, etc., but they have 
to pay the lenders their interest on this money, and, therefore, 
because the lender happens to be a Government servant (Le,, a 
silladar), it would be manifestly unfair to compel him, m eondition 
of his service, to lend Government money without interest ! 

It may, however, be objected that uuti! the silladar has paid up 
the whole of his assami price ha has not fulfilled the conditions of his 
contract, This is an ernm His contract compels him to mountain 
a horse, transport-equipment, etc., and.so long as he does this it is 
no concern of Government as to whence the purchase money came 
from, i,e,, whether it is the man's own, or the so wear s, or whether 
it is the result of a private business transaction between the man 
and his regiment. Government should pay the man his full interest 
and leave him to settle with his creditors as best he may. 

No-w this must not be confounded with pa 2 /, it is not pay, it is 
merely interest due to the sowar on the money he has invested in 
the regiment irrespective of any services at all, and hence this 
amount, Es. 2-10, must be deducted from the Rs. 31 he received 
per mensem, in order to arrive at the correct sum he actually gets 
as pay, which thus works out at Ra 28-6 per mensem. 

Out of this sum Es. 11 are due to him for his personal services, 
for this is the amount Government pays to a non-silladar, and hence 
the balance, viz,, Ks. 17-6, is what is left to him out of which to 
feed and maintain his horse and i>ony, and keep up th(} saddlery, 
lines, tents, arms, uniform, etc. 

I propose dealing with these two sums separately, that is to say, 
only debiting against pay proper, viz,, Ba 11, those items which 
a “bargheer” (dismounted man) has to pay and against horse 
allowance (Es. 17-6) the sums which the silladar has to pay but 
which the “ bargheer ’ does not. 
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Let us tiike the latter account lirst. 


Siihsuviptiou v> «:uun<l{i hunU 

... 3 

0 

0. 

rihis intlTifle.8 pouy ohunda. In 
f some regiiueut.s it i.s lU . 3 . 8 . I 

Pay fit' rivce 

... :} 

0 

i 

0 

1 have taken the losver Hgure pur* 
1 posely a.'i lieiiig the minimum^ 

F orge fund 

0 


oi 

0 

fThis is the due for 

Repairs to hor-'fe Hues . . . 

0 

J 

4 

^ repfur.ri to .saddlery, shoeing, etc. 

Upkeep of saddlerk', stable-kit 

... 1 

8 

0-( 

Saddle.s are .supposed to Usfc for 

Bhistie (f(.)r hnrse 

... 0 

t) 

1 

0 

ten years. 

Troop cai't 

... 0 

2 

6 


Tota^ 

’s ' 

11 

6 



Avitrtl U AX O 

1 hus there is a balance of Rs. 8-1 0-H left over from the Rs 1 7-6-0 
horse allowance, out of which he has to teed his horse and provide 
halt the feed ot his baggage animal, that is to sav, in a month of 30 
days he has to purchase lo0_ seers of gram (or its equivalent) and 
900 pounds of gmss, which is manifestly impossible, and therefore 
he IS out ofpocket As Government only pays him compensation 
when the cost of feeding (including syce’s pay, which is Rs 3) 
exceeds Rs. lo-8 i. e., when the actual cost 'of grain and orass 
supplied exceeds Rs. 10-8, he is probably always out S pocket every 
ni(Hitu to the amount of almost Hs. 2 (Rs. lO’-S-O miniis Rs 8~10 0) 
and if any of his troop cuttings are in excess of the amounts I have 
shown above, it is over this sum. 

Now let us take the other head of account, viz., his personal nav 

aad compai-e hf lot with that of his comrade in a non-silladar reil 
ment. Ihe silhidar receives nothing from Government with the ex- 
ception of his rifle and a certain amount of ammunition. 

ihe non-silladar gets, in addition to this, the followiniy items • 

^e^trampod when marching in relief or on ordinary duty 
Now that regiments march such long distances when movino £ 
relief this ^nt of free transport practically represents a permanent 
increase of 2 annas a month to his paj' all the year round. 

ilwes.— -These being Government property are free and in 
order to keep them m repair the regiment receives an allowance of 
Rs. 100 per mensem, which represents an addition of As ‘>-6 

JTit-— A recruit gets Rs. 40 on enlistment and annually Rs 5 
half mounting, in addition to which he receives clothing or com 
pensation m hen thereof, to the value of Rs; 11 per annum * makfo^ 
an annual total of Rs. 16 or Re. 1-4 per mensem!^ ^ ^ 


* A, E. I., Yot Sls piira, 283. 

^kal& 0 5.8 : (every 4 years) 


PaiitaliKirvs Ks. 742 ( 
shoulder chatna @ As. 10( 
Boots Rs. S-'S ' ( 

Khaki @ K^. 8-541 
Spurs Bs. 24 ( 


9 . 


Hs, a. p. 

1 6‘ 0 per aimttm 
8H 0 „ 

0 2 1 
1 12 0 ’’ 

f 2^^ » 

-0. 7 8 „ 

10 16 2 .. 
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T> nwH. Aceonlino- t,, art.) 

Rs. loO itnnuui for |u'ovi(HncMrr4h’-ri-,U f, draws 

„1„H tl,...,ill,„’|,..- in-ovSl . , : “111- 

o»l,, thi siila h, IV ’ iw k^. 

/„ E.vol»i„ „f h., , 

As. a month. ^nt-se the .siUnrlar 

Foiyt’ fund ftiihicuipfion . — A “ Irir-D'hiiai- •> 

From these figures it will b,. seen thif 'th^- -n ) ‘A nioni-h 
about R.S. 2 a month on hi.s horl lllolat ' St’ 

receu-es the equivalent to Rs. 2 a month less'”' addition to th'it 

•semces as a soldier than hi.s comrade ^ Personal 

e]de.s getting no bonus for kit on enlistment And t?!’f ^e- 

those that come will not put dofm 

^."S-garing the regimental 


balance ’ leaving 

the mischief is that dc,sirab]e’ m,.n . 

vantage of enlisting in the sill-id-ir • ® Jio longer see the ad 

ml nt.j. „H„ A.r" “ * ■-» ^ t 

his .™;sitr “"*s.alive in 

done so bofom him, bn. S, £ ti„»£“ “f.? *>« uncles S“ 
plojment, and they were able to nut n> lucrative em- 
purchase assamis for their sons ; nowadavt wherewith to 

if a man on enlistment puts down in cash quite different: 

monthly cuttings are su4 ;rs to leavS him . k 7’ bis 

to keep him alive, and this state of affairs sufficient 

able number, of years; his friends in his ^‘ii ^ ^ consider- 

not worth acceptingfand it wifi tokl'S-Irf bef 

popularity, and in the meantime the youth wh?T WfS’inns its old 

of ««ipIonnent tnV the ^ Wljing 

of military service will slowly but CrX’ W i»^ent6cf love 
remember, not many years ao-o how rho,. ^ become extinct. I well 
youngsters, each wifhV 200 w 300 ^StinTto'^T'^® 

regiment, so much so that they used vohmt iri^^n If ®»bsted in the 
drill, each with^a view S oSsS'' 
skill and smartness, and thus o-ettino- the "'’ais in 

them « o di Wty in te=m.j'l£e^ MtaSS.T’ 

Hnvmg tins illctmted Iho case from thVlV P ‘’e®“‘' 

-k-'* ~oS£rj5 
It k-^r of 

P«do„. in tbo of homo, ocldle,,.. £.„.,p.S « 
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external aid, and is the most inubite fi>rce in the service of this er 
any other vState. I don’t suppose there is a single regiment amongst 
the whole silladar cavalry that could not inarch, fully equipped, for 
field service, with ail necessary transport and camp equipage, at 
hoitvs' notice, laifkout the dighUfit fv,sH or con fmion, which is more 
than can be said of any other branch of the service. 

Secondly, Government obtain the services of the.se troops at a 
minimum cost, in fact, as I have endeavoured to prove, at less than 
cost price. 

But there are a certain number of people who maintain that 
Government would be better served if they converted the whole of 
the silladar into iion-silladar, or so-called '' regular’* cavalry, similar 
to what is still couiuionly known as the Madras Cavalry, on the plea 
that — 


(1) The men would be better mounted, that is to say, Gov- 
ernment would be able to provide better xenimnt'A, fc/c the mme 
money, than the regiments themselves can. (The words underlined 
are essential to the argument; naturally Government could provide 
better remounts by giving a higher price for them.) 

(2) The silladar regiments are not run on sound business lines, 
in other words, that there is a waste of public money. 

Well, the easiest way to demonstrate this is to compare the cost 
of the two systems from the Government point of view. For 
this purpose I append a tabulaiv statement showing the amounts 
required to mamtain a trooper in~ 


{a) a mon-sillactar regim^sut \ ^ ^ . . 

■lb) aailkcteregimlt jfor one manth. 


(1) Horse chunda subscription 

(2) Feed of horse ... ... 

(3) Syce, including couipensafcion ... 

(4) Jemadar syce (share of) 

(5) Forge fund (exclusive u slck-liues) 

(6) Tentage 

(7) Saddle fund 

(8) Up -keep of line gear 

(9) Clothing 

(10 ) U p-keep of lines 

(11) Pay of sowar 

(12) Interest on capital sunk 

(13) Free transport 

(14) Mule chunda subscription. 

(15) Feed arid maintenance of mule 

(16) Vet. estab. and medicines 

(17) PaklmHa (share of) ... 


NOH-SILLADAB. SILLADAR. 

Ks, a. p. 

... 6 10 8 
... 14 3 9 
... 3 0 0 
... 0 2 6 
... 0 15 8 
... 0 1 6 
... 1 2 0 
... 2 4 0 

... 14 0 

... 0 2 6 
... 11 0 0 
... 3 4 0 
... 0 2 0 
... 1 6 0 
... 7 8 0 
... 1 0 0 
... 0 3 0 


Total ... 54 5 7 Rs. 31 


From this is will be seen that it costs Government Rs. 23-5-7 a 
month more to maintain a mounted man in a non-silkdar regiment 
than it does in a silladar regiment, or if we take Rs. 11 away from 
each total, that being the man^s own pay, we find that the cost of 
maiataining ahoi'Se and equipment in a non-siUadar regiment is more 
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whafc it is in a .sillatkr, find yat in tht? “ Madnirt iVIail " nf 
.1904, %ve nwl ^'Oiir confconfion has throughotifc Iwn 
the cheapness of the silhular .system is mythical,” 
iTi order to prevent miHunderstHriding I shall no\T endeavonr to 
s o^\ how these figiU'cs have been arriv’Cfi at, fcal'ing each item 
•^’^^parately. ^ 

^ i ) H(yrH(^. ('kavthi — As I have already pointed 

this represents the monthly amount that must be set aside to 
provide for the leplacing of a troop hors(3 after 10 years service— in 
<dher yvords it is one-twelftJi nf one-tenth of the cost of a romoiiut. 
f’rom the Report €>tAJie Hornrnuit Ilepiirtment, 1903- it will be 
that an Australian re moinit piirehusefl f a Brimt fr(/ops costs 
‘Wait: Rs, 27(hnore thfin for the native (non-silladar) cavalry; and that 
ne average value of all f*/r/.ws‘ of Australian remounts when issued 
■ y anumuts to iihout R.s. 1,050. If we deduct Rs. 270 from 

latter sum we get an iipj)roxiinate price for a troop-horse in the 
rfHpmPt}f>*, viz,, Rs. 780, add to this railway charges, 
pay and allowances of Remount Staff, interest on capital 
snnlc in formings remount depots^ etc,, and I don’t think I shall he 
on the wrong side by estimating that eveiy remount delivered 
c one of the non-siliadar regiments costs Govanniient at least 
800, from which a simfile calculation fixes the ehunda subscription 
RsAi-lO-B per mensem. 

V. — The silladar chunda siibseription is Rs, 3 a month, and 

^his meludes his pony ehunchi a.s wall) 

Furthermore, I am supposing that all the h<vrs«3B last 10 years, 
that oidy oim-tenth have to be cast aimually, as is the case in 
snladar regiments, but I believe that the average number of remounts 
IS about 60 per annum, whereas the establishment is only 512 (homes), 
that even a chunda subscription of Rs. (I-IO-B would not cov(3r the 

, (2) Feed of hovm. — This seems enormous, when it is remern- 

that the silladar is supposed to (and generally does) keep his 
bui foj* ^£ horse, (5) half feed of pony, (c) half syces pay, 

Its per mensem, but I am able to attach a statement 

showing t-he actual cost of feeding a hor.se in a non-siliadar regiintuit 
at contract rates : — 

iVr 7pfinmm, 


J)mlp ration. 

Kf}. a. ih 

10 Ub. rumnah gra.*!j« ... 

... a 7 8 

4 lbs, Uedilmg „ ... ... 

... 0 U 1 

4 Iba, gram (chenna) ... 

.. 3 15 11 

4 Iba. kooltbie 

.., 2 ru 

2 lbs. bran 

■ .7, ■. ... 1 10 -5 

1 ox, Halt ... 

■■■ ■" ... ,0 1 ^ 

HaK grftHae\Ut(5r'H ^ay ... 

" 2 "'4. 1 

C5raiu enisUmg allowawc-e ... 

... ■■ Or., S' 8 


4 .ff, • I 


Total ... It a D 
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I huve not .selected those figures in any way, nor is the h.)eality 
in which the jjarticuhir regiment is stationed an imnsiially expensive 
one, in support of which, there is a silladar regiment quartered there 
also, in which the limit of Rs. 13-8 given above is never exceeded, 
i.e., coinpensation is never drawn. 

(3) Syce (Including compensation).— A syce s pay is Rs. 5-4 
plus compensation, and so I have assumed an uniform inclusive rate 
of pay of Rs. 6 per mensem, and one syce to every^ two horses. The 
proportion at, syces is somewhat less than this, but on the other hand 
the pay is, normally, more than Rs. 6 per mensem, so that I think the 
estimate is a iair one. 

(4) Jernathrr syce . — There is one jemadar syce at Rs. 8-12 
plus compensation (i.e., about Rs. 10 per mensem) allowed to each 
half-squadron, in which there are 65 hcu-ses, wdiich works out to about 
2 annas 6 pies per horse. 

(5) Forge fund (Exclusive of sick-lines expenses). — There is 
no forge fund, as such, in a non-silladar regiment, but the pm’^poses for 
which it is maintained in silladar regiments have to be provided for in 
every regiment, and so the word is used here merely as a convenient 
descriptive title. In a silladar regiment a forge fund is organised 
for the paynient of an ewstablishment of able workmen to secure 
efficient repairs to the arms and accoutrements of all ranks, also to 
provide horse-shoes, nails, veterinary instruments, shoeing implements, 
hoi'se medicines, etc,, payment of staff salaries to salutries, faniers, etc., 
also for providing horse hospital expenditure, guard-huts and other 
contingent expenses. 

^ In a non-silladar regiment the followdng establishment is 
maintained, the expenses of which would have to be borne by the 
forge fund if one existed 


1 Store Superintendent at Bs. 25 
4 Lascars at Rs. 6-5.4 plus batta... 

1 Tindal at Bs. 8*12 do, 

4 Chucklers at Rs, 8 do. 

1 Cbuckler Maiatry at Es. 12 plus batta 
1 Lohar at Rs. 15 do. 

1 Smith at Rs. 13 do. 

1 BeRows-boy at Bs. 3-8 do, 

1 Hamtner-man at Es. 7 do. 

1 Cho wdry at Bs. 14 do. 

for i‘et>air of fine-gear 
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In addibioti, the following allowances are granted hv Govern 


meat : — 

8 Rough-riders at Rs. ,5-4 
S Ditto at Rs, 3-8 
I Drill Havildar at Rs. 10-8 
1 Do. NLiick at Rs. 7 
C<uin>ensafcion for dearness of 
iiial free issue of a warm la 


Us. a. p. 
12 0 0 
28 <) I) 

10 > 0 
7 «i 0 

revisions and cost of hieu- 

to all lascars and tindals,. 20 o 0 


Total ... 107 5 0 

These two sums added together aiiiuiiiit to Rs. 283, which, 
divided by 512, the peace establishment of horses, works out at 
about As. H-2 per horse : to this we must also add the contract shoeing 
allowance. On the supposition that a horse us shod on all four feet 
for only three months in the year (though I feel pretty sure that in 
rion-silladar regiments the proportion is much larger) and on forefeet 
only for nine months, this averagevS a monthly charge of As. 7-6 per 
horse. 

Hence the total amount of forge fund subscription that has to 
be provided for each horse, exdmive of veterinary charges, is As. 8-2 
plus As. 7-6, i.e., As. 15-8. 

(6) Tentage , — ^The Field Service Equipment Tables show that 
a total of 89 tents, costing Rs. 4,064 and calculated to last six years, 
are required for a non-silladar regiment, which works out at a monthly 
charge of As. 1-6 per man. 

(7) Saddle fund , — The cost of a complete set of saddlery is a 
little over Rs. 80, vvhich, with the exception of the metal parts, is 
renewable every six years (certain articles like straps every three 
years), which represents a monthly charge of Re. 1-2-0 per man. 

(8) Updeeep of lime gear, — A set of line gear costs a little over 
Rs. 30, renewable at expense of State at various periods, which 
works out at a little under Rs. 18 per annum. In addition to this 
each man receives As. 8-6 per mensem for keeping up his line gear 
and also a free allowance of dubbing and soft socip. 

iViA— The allowance to syces has been included in the forge 
fund account. 

(9) Clothing anoiv(mces,-^Tliese have already been exphiined. 

(10) Up-keep of lines - — This represents each man's share of the 
Rs, 100 per mensem allowed as '' hutting money.'" 

* (11) Needs no comment. 

(12) Interest (M capital This is a difficult matter to 

arrive at for anyone who has not access to the records concerned. 
However, I have been able to obtain some idea of the cost of ‘‘ lines"’ 
from the fact that some infantry lines are being constructed in this 
station, and judging from the amount that they will absorb, exclusive 
ofbells-of-ams, sinking wells, guard-room, cells, etc. (which buildings 
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Government also provides for silladar regiments), lines for a non- 
.dllndar regiment would cost something over a lakh of rupees, or 
something like Rs, 200 per mounted sowar. 

In addition to this GovinTiment must ]>rovide the necessary 


1 horse fit Ks. SOO ... 



Rs. 

... 800 

^ Half a mule at Ks. 200 



... 100 

Line-gear 



... 30 

SadtUe.,, 



80 

t Tent,. 



8 

Recruits kit donation 



... • 30 

Lack saddle, etc., for mule 



... 50 

( hst of hues 



... 200 



Total . 

.. 1,298 


r This at S per cent -per an i} inn represents Bs. 30, or Rs. 3>-4-() 
per man pei* mensem. 

j (13) Free transijorf. — This retei’S to the transport allowed by 

* I. A. 0. 15 of 1904, in lieu ui batta. A regiment moves on relief 
, about once in three or four years, which coats the .silladar a .sum 
I varying directly with the length of march, but certainly never less 
■'! than Rs. 5, which is approximately As. 2 per mensem. 

; (14) Mule clmnda is another difficult 

matter to estimate ; Government mules are divided into ordnance, 
Xst class and 2nd class, and probably the cavalry baggage mule is only 
a 2nd class one. The average cost to Government for a mule supplied 
; ■ by the Remount Department last year came to inst over Rs. 300, and 
j this doubtless does not include the cost of the pay of the Remount 
' i Officers, nor travelling expenses of purchasing parties to S. America 
; and other places. However, to prevent being suspected of '' cooking ” 

'! my tigures I only value the mule at Rs. 200, and when cost of railing 
T)he animal up and down India is taken into account, this cannot 
I be considered an excessive estimate. We will also suppose the rnule 
■ -1 to work for 12 years, and thus to fix the chiinda subscription we 
have one-twelfth of ouei- twelfth of Rs. 200, which equals Rs. 1-6-0 
y| per mensem roughly. 

mtiintenance of mide. — According to the 
;i: A Field Service Equipment Tables, should pack transport be necessary, 

^ regiment of non-silladar cavalry requires no less than 345 niulc'S 
i l (summer scale) or 3T8 on the winter scale, hence this establishment 
'“'I ought to be maintained- ere or the regiment is unfit for 
^ service in the event of pack transport being a necessity. I do not 
for one moment mean to infer that transport on a war scale should 




- * * 512 men. allowed 176 mules for wheel transport or 378 for pack tran»pf)rfc, 
which gives the average of 277 nmles, or over half a mule per sowar. 

t The total cost of teutage {exchuUug hospital estaLlishmetit'^ is Rs, 4,064. which. 
tUvhlcd hy 512, gives an average nf about Rs. S. 
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he aiwayn iiiaiiitaiiied in tiiuesi of peace — the cost would be eiioriaous 
and out of the (|uestion — but lus the siifadar is obhged by Govern- 
ment to maintain hin transport on a war scale in time f>f peace, in 
endeavouring to compare the relative costs of the tvvo systems bo 
Government we must assume that the non-si llndar regiment has its 
requisite transport ^^(miwhere, 

Howe\'er, not to labour the point, let m compromise by assum- 
ing that one-half the transport can be pack and the other half wheel. 
This means that, on a winter scale, 277 mules are required, together 
with harness, line-gear, transport carts, and attendants, which may 
be taken as representing one tnule for every two sowars. 

Here again the non-sil!adar system is waste fid, for instead tiffche 
sami‘ establishment looking after both horse and transport animal, 
an entirely separate establishment and a separate set of iinea, etc., 
are maintained, thereby increasing the bill for pay, elfective and non- 
<*t{ective, eiionnotisly. The feed of a nude cannot be under Rs. 10 per 
mensem (jiidgiiig fnjiu the amount required to feed a Governrnenfc 
horse), added to which is up-keep of line-gear, transport saddlery and 
carts (for if these things are not kept up the regiment is. not heady 
for service). And I think Ra. 15 a month will not be considered 
an excessive estimate: this gives us the cost per sowar, 

Rs. 7-a 

( 16 ) ^k(.re of Veter imry a silkdar 

regiment no provision is made by Government for a veterinary 
establishment; certainly, a "‘salutrie duffirdar ” is inelnded in the 
regiment, and so are also a firmer-major ami eight feiriers, but 
these men are not given any special allo^vances by Government 
The sail! trie receives an ordinary’' diiffadaris pay, so also does the 
fkirier-major, but the fiirriers are reckoned as sowam with the 
exception that they are permitted to ride animals under the regu- 
lation charger height. And how are the salutries trained ? 

They may be sent for a two years’ course to the Veterinary 
School at Lahore, but the usual sequel to that is, that if the 
man is any good he will at once obtain an offer of some civil 
appointment and claim his discharge, so his services are lost to the re- 
giment ; consequently, at any r?ite from this part of India, the Lahore 
School is not much appreciated. The other technical s^ihciol open 
to them is at Poom, where a man goes for a lour months^ coxii'se, 
and in this period he is supposed to learn everything and never 
to forget it, fer the same man is not permitted to atteiKi the 
course twice. May T be permitted to ask the qiioation-— if these horaes 
and mules had to be replaced at Ciovarnment expense (and not at 
the men s) would they be satisfied \vitli such veterinary arrange- 
ments? 

That our casualties are actually less per annum than in the 
uon-silladar regiments can only be attributed to the fact that nm^ 
individual eare is bestowed tipon tim animals by both officem and 
men, for which, by the way, not the slightest credit is ever given 
them. 
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What (h.K.;s a subaltern in a nou-isiUadar rugiiueiit learn about 
treating sick horses. For example, a report is iua<le to the sqUtKlnm 
commander that a horse is off his feed, or is g<'>iiig short, or has 
had a tread on parade. What happens ? Off it goes to the sick- 
lines, in the same way that one would send a pair of boots to the 
bootmaker, and no one knows (or cares) what it was suffering from, 
the ireatmeut necessary, or how to prevent a recurrence. This is 
acbiuilfact and no exaggeration. Why, the squadron commander is 
nob even permitted to criticise the shoeing of his own squadron. 

In a noii-silladar regiment the cost to Government per month for 


veterinary establishment is estimated as under. — 

1 Vetenuary Surgeon i^hiv) ... ... ... ... 400 

4 Vetermary jjupil-s R.^, 14 with Lat tn and comjien^satiou (.sav). 80 

Allowance to t'arrier -major, over and aV>ove his pay a.^ a farrier - 

duffadar ... ... ... ... ... 21 

Hedidiies and mstruineiils (say) .. ... ... 20 


Total . . . 501 


To this must be added a sum to represent the pensions that 
these individuals will be entitled to when they retire, and hence the 
estimate of Re. 1 per horse, or Rs. 512 per regiment per mensem, is 
by no means extravagant. 

(17) Share of eight jHihltalies , — These receive pay at the rate 
of Bs. 10-11-10 per mensem, plus compensation and free carriage, 
which together can be averaged at Es. 12, hence these eight men 
cost Rs. 95 per mensem, which sum divided by 512 gives three annas 
per man. These men also get the following clothing fi-ee, which 
I have not taken into account : — 

1 warm coat '. nr 

1 warm pair of knickerbockers j 

In working out a (calculation similar to the ab<jve, it is ex- 
tremely diffieuit to prevent errors from creeping in, and, I trust, 
should'any have done so, that it will not be thought that they were 
intentionally made, with a view to strengthening the case. 

There is no necessity for any such questionable assistance, and 
any juggling figures would only damage the silladar cause. 

But in comparing the costliness of the two systems a difficulty 
arises from the fact that in a silladar regiment every man is mounted, 
whereas in the non-sill adar some seventy odd are permanantly 
dismounted, that is to say, the cost of feed and maintenance of their 
horses is saved (but where the horses for these gentlemen are to 
come from in time of war is not stated) ; pos>sibly these men are 
maintained as a reserve to replace human casualties at the fi*pnfc, 
but experience proves that the loss in horseflesh is in far greater 
proportion than that of the riders, so that the horses will be the 
first thing required, otkI yet the non-silladar regiments have no 
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re«erv<.* of hr>i*.ses whut-soovo/'. Ifc will not- be possible t<j (»htain 
them from the Remount I)(‘|)artn)ent, for ther have not got them to 
give, and it*, instead of only three nou-silln<iar regiments, provision ^ 

had to be made for supplying the wliole I fancy many regiments ^ 

would have to remain beliind tor want of mounts. " ^ 

Another matter which tends to make comparison between the 1 

svstenis difficult, is that the establishment of N.-G. O.s is not S 

identical, nor are the rates of pay, and fr>r these reasons I have only 
compared the relative cost of fitting out and ‘ maintaining one i 

mounted sowar in each. To attempt to do more would only confuse i 

matters, and, as already stated, my object is merely to show the 1 

enormous cost of the non-silladar system to (iovernment and also 1 

how greatly underpaid is the siliadar at the present time. ) 

That the siliadar system, as ‘ it exists at the present day, is - 

beyond improvement, I do not suppose anyone will seriously contend. i 

As a simple example to prove that it is not perfect one has only j 

to point to the diffenmce in assaiui prices. The assami price exactly 1 

eoiTesponds to the price of a share in a cotnmereial company. ‘ 5 

Now if the dividends in 36 different companies were always 
identical (the pay in the 36 regiments is the same, viz,, Rs, 31 in each) 
and yet the cost of the shares varied in each, which would the 
public be the more likely to patronise ? Undoubtedly the one with 
the cheapest shaies, in other words, the one with the lowest assami ' ' 

price, i. e., the one where troop horses cost Rs. 200 and everything ) J 

else is done on the same scale. Hence Government are holding out a i - 

direct inducement to regiments to provide the minimum quality that f ; 

will pass muster. That they do not do so is a splendid tribute to 
their loyalty and affection for the service and their esprit de corps, 
but in the event of Government ever deciding to buy up the homes 1 

and take over the chunda funds of siliadar regiments, in what manner 
will they determine the prices to be paid ? To pay merely the 
regulation compensation rafcevS would be not fer short of robbery, and ■ 
would, in addition, be base ingratitude. Idie actual value of siliadar ’ 

horses is far and away greater than the nominal or I'egulation value. 

The extra cost has been met either by direct cash payments on the ; 

part of the men as already explained or by successful horse-dealing 
operations ; but the fact remains that the siliadar is providing for ; 

the public service a better class of remount than the mere tenus i i 

of his contract oblige him to do, for which he not only receives no f 

credit, but suffers actual pecuniary loss by having to pay a higher f 

chunda subscription. Surety, then, he deserves most generous treat- 
ment in return, ■ 

It is acknowledged that the siliadar system differs from all other i 

systems of military service ; why then do Government persist in ! 

treating it as though it were the samel It is a business contract; 
then treat it as such. The Government have a business contract, for ; 

carrying the mails, with the P. and O, Company, Can they alter the : 

conditions of that contract without the consent of the shareholders ? a 

By no means! No sooner do Government demand an increased • 
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mfeeof speed for the iiuiil .steamers than the Coiupanj forward their 
claim for an increased subsidy, and yet has anyone ever accused 
the P. and 0. of breach of contract, or stated that the contract 
system was breaking down ? Let Government look upon the 
silladar system . in this light, and then there will be no question of its 
breaking down. 

If a higher .standard of horse is requirefi than formerly or a 
better class of saddlery than was contemplated when the original 
contract wUvS drawn up, let them treat . the silladars as they would 
a commercial company, and ask them what increase they require in 
the amount of thtur remuneration. 

Do not long years of faithful service merit some consideration ? 
Has the silladar ever failed to fulfil his obligations ? Has he not 
time and again gi\’en proofs of his efficiency and usefulness, and, 
finally, is not the silladar cavalry more mobile, more independent, 
and more enterprising than any other cavalry in the vservice of the 
State ? In addition to this, it is infinitely cheaper and is always 
ready for sendee at a moment s notice. 
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A LECTURE. 

By Lt.AJol, J. S. Westkkx. 22xi> Sam Browxe^s Cavalhv. 

In thtj short time at onr disposal it will 1 h‘ impossible to deal 
with such a large subject in any but the most cursory manner. 

I propose first to give u very short precis otf the evolution of 
Cavalry up to the time when l)reeeh'loading arms of precision 
became universal, then to give a fevv examples of interesting Cavalry 
incidiuits that have taken place in war, since the introduction of 
breech-ioading arms, discussing with regard to each the most in- 
structive points that occur to me, and la.st4y to p)oirit out M*hat seem 
to be the iuost necessary details to which to give attention, in the 
training and employment of Cavalry in the present day. 

As regards the evolution of the present day Cavalry from its 
ancestors in the past, it will be sufficient if I take its a starting point 
the time %vhen the Cavalry^ arm genemlly consisted of small troops of 
mounted men brought into the field by individiuil knights. 

As every knight brought his own tribal gathering with him 
uiounted, clothed, equipped and led them in his own \my. it stands 
to reason there could have been no unifomiity in equipment or 
tactics. Gradually wvar, from being tribal, became dynastic, the 
niercenaiy ousted the feudal levies, and umfonuityof some sort 
commenced to emerge from chaOvS. 

Leaders commenced to organise their forces in bodies of about 
equal strength, and troops and squadrons were eventually evolved. 

Colonel Maude in his book on Cavalry tells tis that in those 
days it wu\s the custom for the followers of the knight to charges in 
aw'^edge formation. When Cavalry first began to be formed into 
troops and squadrons, the usual formation was -similar to that of 
oMv squadrons of the present day when formed up for sword exer- 
cise, by the word of command, irom the right of fours to the front 
file, that is to say, some eigth ranks with about one horse's length 
interval and distance. 

Every Cavalryman know's that to move a force in this ^ 
tion for any considerable distance to either flank, without disorder 
demands considerable horsemanship from the individuab ; hence 
is certain that the individual control of the rider over his h«irsc 
of a fairly high standard. There seems conskhunble iloubt as 
when the charge in line first arose, but it seems pretty certain not 
to have been a part of acknowledged tactics before 
of the sixteenth century, and the following 
of those days is given us by Colonel Maude : — 

Cavalry destitute ofthat uniformity of training wni 
ensure the convbineil action of masses, riding about the bat tlefiold and 
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(‘harg’iiig at the trot in loo.se onlor, rt'iying on their individual powers 
more than on the shock f>f s(|iiadrous. Iidantry standing to receive 
them in physically impenetrable masses, and Artillery so over- 
weighted ly their own, l)allistic power that they eould not move 
to ensure success or to avert the consecjuences of defeat.” 

These tactics seem to have lasted till the Croniwellian ep<)ch. 
That the practical difficuities an<l responsibilities of training (cavalry 
in thi>se days was fully appreciated is shown by the following ex- 
tract from a cpiaint little book, probably one of tlie first drill books 
ever published, called “The Honldiers Accidence” published by 
S. Markham, London, in 164'^ : — 

“Infinite great (and not without much difiieiilty) are the 
considerations which dependeth on him that taketh upon him to teach, 
comniand and govern a troop of horses. For to instruct man only 
(who is a reasonable creature, can understand my language and 
apprehend my directions), though he he never so igmu’ant and 
peevish, yet there is much ease in the progress, and what favour 
cannot persuade, authority and punishment may inforce. But to 
bring ignorant man and inure ignorant ht>rse, wild man and mad 
horse, to those rules of obedience, which may crown every motiuu 
and action wdth comely, orflerly, and profitable proceedings ; ' Hie 
Labor Hoc Opus ' ” ’ 

In this old drill bcH.>k no mention of “shock” in the modern 
sense occurs, and it is pnjbable that the charge previous to those 
days -was a mutual approach to pistol shot, followed by a series of 
individual encounters. 

About this time, those two great leadens ruf horse, so difierent in 
their characteristics, Cromwell and Prince Rupert, come on the scene. 

Cromwell steady, methodical, resolute, never losing his head. 
Rupert dashing, quick to seize the ojiportunity, reckless, impetuous, 
always confident. 

Our sympathies no doubt go oat to the latter, but success was 
for the greater part meted out to the former, and he undoubtedl}' 
proved himself to be the better We have nut time to go 

into their various engagements, but a study of the battles of Marston 
Moor and Naseby teaches us some valuable lessons, just as appli- 
cable now as in 1644-5. From both battles we learn the immense 
advantage of rapid ralljdng and having dependable troops in hand. 

Rallying implies not only a thorough control of the rider over 
the horse, but also of the leader over the men^ and Gromwell, during 
■ the Mai‘stan- Moor battle, charged and rallied three times, and each 
time after a most obstinate melee. 

The battle of jShrseby too was a decisive battle to the Cavalry 
arm. Four times were CTom^veirs squadrons led to the charge and 
, successfully rallied after each, and the day's fighting was followed by 
a pursuit of 14 miles. The broad principles of Cavalry tactics were 
* throughout adhered to, CromwelFs troops %vere formed in three Imes, 
one re'giment v/as detached to secure the exposed flank, his attack 
was a combined front and flank oiu^, he took advantage of gi*otmd to 
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conceal his ino\’euu*nt.s. aiul the \arieus charges were (hjiivere([ h\' 
men riding home, knee to knee. 

From the day.s of Cromwell to those of Frederick the Great is 
another 100 j'ears; it is pro])ahle that during this period tlie conti- 
nental cavalries, which reached a fairly high ])it<di of cffieieia-v 
during the I’hirty Years’ War, .suftVi'cd frcun the effects of such lono' 
continued operations, and went through a periofl of decay; there was 
so much fighting that the Nations were no d<»ubt war weary, the 
religiiais element had died out, and there was neither a ean.se nor a 
leader to fight for. 

As regards the British Cavalry of about this time, under 
Marlborough it was certainly, rrlaflrp to in a if 

efficient cimdition. There is no evidence forthcoming that in tho.se 
days the charge at the gallop was ever executed. 

At the cf.crf^ssiuri of Frederick the Great the Prussian Cavalry 
were at a h.nv ebb, though their outward appearance would have uo 
• doubt gladdenerl the heart of the ideal Sergeant-Major, Frederick 
himself criticised them in the following words: — 

‘ The heavy Cavalry consisted, like the Infantry, of very big men, 
mounted on monstrous horses. These Colossi on elephants, ilowe^•er 
could neither manoeuvre nor fight. No parade went by without some 
of them falling off. The officers had no conception of cavalry service.” 

Yet the material must have been excellent, for it was this 
same Cavalry that a few years later reached such a high pitch of 
efficiency, and under Seydlitz achieved such glorious successes 
against the French and Bussians at Rozbach and Zorndoff. At this 
time Cavalry of the line in all countries consisted of Cuirassiers, 
Dragoons, Carabiniers, and Light Cavalry or Hussars. 

The latter were at first meant for the protection of the heav}^ 
Cavalry, but the inconveniences which arose from thiscxbsurd measure 
speedily caused the heavy Cavalry to be taught sufficient scoutino' 
and outpost work to render them independent. ^ 

To those who have studied the Cavalry drill book issued to our 
troops a few months ago, the following personal orders from Freflcrick 
the Great to his Cavalry in about 1743 will be excessively interesting. 
In part II some of those rules are produced in nearly the same words. 

The Great King says : “ The officers must see that their men ride 
continually, so that each man can handle his horse himself, turn and 
twist it and be completely its mastei\ When they can do this, then 
the squadrons are to be formed.” And the regulations continue — 
“ The men must be as completely mastei^s of their horses without 
saddles as the trainer in the school saddle.” 

The recruits are to be thoroughly trained on foot before they are 
allowed to ride. The stirrups are to be of such a length that when 
the man stands up in them he clears the saddle bv" a hands breadth, 
‘‘ so that they can put more force into their blow.” The reins to be 
held short, the elbows close to the side. 

Men are not to be made to ride without saddles until they are 
completely at home with stirriips in the saddle. The men to be 
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taught to cut at straw dummies at full speed, to jump ditches and 
obstacles, singly and in sections. 

i Riding drill for everybody every day, and even on Sundays the 

^ horses to be exercised/' 

\ “ I tell you I think so much of the importance of your arm, that 

I expect more from a Lieutenant of Cavalry than frc^m a Major of 
'i Infiintry. When I visit the outposts I expect every subaltern in 
charge of a piquet to be able to tell me exactly all about the ground 
I for five miles round, and be able to make an intelligent sketch of it." 

J “If I send him on a patrol, he must be able to tell me 

exactly where, and how strong, the enemy is, and how best to 
get at him; what the roads are like, and whether I can move 
I guns by them, etc., and when the time for the charge arrives I expect 

: you all to seize the opportunity, and not to wait for orders, which 

I always come too late ” ^ 

i All Frederick’s regiments were trained to work rear rank in front 

or m any order of units — as the King said, ‘‘It does not really xna^- 
ter how the squadrons stand, provided they all there;" and, in 
rallying, the men were actually forbidden to look for their, proper 
; light or left-hand men. Get into a line quickly and charge — that 
: was all that was^required* 

/j With regard to the employment of lines and reserves in those 

days, primarily the enemy was to be defeated by the first line 
I charging knee to knee ; the first line was therefore made as strong 
' l as possible, as many squadrons of Ctiimssiers (the Heavies) as possi^W^ 

were generally placed in the first line, the Dragoons and Carahiniers 
being also formidable in shock, but superior in speed to the 
Heavies, were placed in the second line on which the brunt of 
' l mancBUWng would principally fall, and the Hussars or Light 
I Cavalry were kept in reserve, to do good service when the enemy 
j had broken and got into disorder. 

I Frederick’s Cavalry reached its zenith under Seydlitz, and after 

I his death rapidly degenerated. From about that period onward the 
I organisation of the Cavalries of Europe did not alter much until 
' I about the epoch of the Franco-Prussian war. I have prepared notes 
. I on Seydlitz’s actions, Napoleon’s Cavalry, our own Cavaliy in the 
‘:1 Peninsula, &c., but my lecture is rather a long one, so I will pass on 
,!| tO' the Franco- Pmssian war. 

‘ I may first mention that I wrote to the XJ. S. Institutions at 
'pf : BEcfeie and out here for examples of Cavalry employment in Man- 
’y ' dhima, but without success. 

/f ‘ As far as I know actual detail of Cavalry work in Manchuria 

, has not yet reached this country. The Russians had large forces 
■. :;i of mounted troops at their disposal, but I have not been able to 
. ♦ • get information of any purely Cavalry combat, other than the small 

; action at Wa-fang-kou, about 80 miles N. of Port Arthur, at the 
■ ; I ^ end of May 1904, when two Russian squadrons armed with lances 
. ‘ : charged one Japanese squadron armed with swords, enveloped and 
destroyed them. This, of course, is interesting to upholders of 
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the lance, as is the tact that the Japanese tired from the saddle as 
they charged, with absolutely no effect. We now come to the 
battlefield of Vionvilla^ On this eventful day (lOth August 1870) .so 
rich in Cavalry enterprise, the first charge of 'any importance, that 
of General dn Prenil, took place about 11-30 a, m. The French 
Infantry were at this time retreating at a rim in the direction of 
Rezonville, followed up slowly by Prussian Infantry and batteries. 
General du Preii'I had with him on the Mijh ground near Rezonville 
five .squadrons of Cuirassiers of the Guard and under his orders to the 
S. W. of Rezonville the 3rd Lancers in the angde of the roads. 
These latter inade a half-hearted, futile advance by wings towards 
the advancing Prussians, never attempted to get home and swung 
off to the right with a few casualties. General du Preiii] was now 
ordered to charge with the Cuirassiers, 575 sabres ; he protested 
against doing so, pointing out the undesinibility of charging un- 
shaken infontiy in clo.se formation. General Fimsard replied : Attack 
immediately or all i.s lost.” General du Preiii! accordingly deployed 
into three lines, with about 15Q yards distance between each, Wo 
squadrons each in the first two lines, and the 5th squadron in 
reserve. Although the distance wa^ at least 2,500 yards the fimt 
line started at a wild gallop, and before reaching the enemy came 
across the of an abandoned camp, which threw it into disorder 

and caused it to bear off to its left, thus unmasking the aecond line; 
both tines came under a withering fire, and both French and Prijsrian 
accounts agree that the charge was of little eflfeoi Failure iimier the 
cireumstances to break perfectly unshaken in&ntry, supported by 
artillery, both arms flushed with the confidence" of a successful 
advance and of having, as" they no doubt thought, already beaten off 
one Cavaliy charge (the half-hearted advance of the 3rd Lancers), 
is not a matter for suiprise, neither does it prove anything in 
favour of the breech-loader, for the result would have "been the 
same in the days of the old Brown Be.ss, but even under the 
manifold calamities attending the attack, the horses badly led, 
and blown before they reached their objective, the line thrown into 
disorder through want of proper groiind-seontipg, an attack on an 
enemy confident, elated, well postecLand ready, it is clear that S4>me 
of the Cavalry did get up to their objective, the Prussian account 
sho\ving that some of their commander were killed in front of 
their men,,* ■ 

different in its results w<is the next Cavalry action of this 
day that we will discuss, Von Bredow's celebrated charge. By this 
time (about 1-30 p. m.) the position of affairs had become consider- 
ably changed, and it was the situation on the German left timk 
that had become critical Iffie strategy of the camprign is no 
doubt known to most of you. The French after their defeats at 
Spicheren and Worth were retreating m the Meuse, and Von 
Moltke had directed a vigorous attack of the Prussians^ upon the 
road from Metz to Verdun in order to reap the fruits of their previous 


* The civsualties were C2 officerii, 208 rauk and die, 248 horseij. 
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dixy victories. The French were more or less eoiioentrated in the 
neighbourhocd of Eezouviile lUid Grave lotto, the Germans with an 
inferior force were making a wide flanking movement. At this 
time the last available Gennan infantry reserve was holding the 
oast edge of the Tronville copses, opposite them Lay the whole 
of the French Brel Division in twm lines, siij^ported by the Coi'ps 
Artillery of Canrobert’s Corps, 9 batteries and 15 battalions. 

I will now give you the experiences before the charge of 
Lieutenant Pohl, an Infantry Gennan Officer who had an exceptional 
opportunity of perceiving the whole affair. 

On the day of the battle, Lieutenant Pohl, then a subaltern of 
about eight years service, was detailed as galloper to von Buddenbrock, 
the General Commanding the (Ith Division. Somewhere between 
1 and 2 p.m. he and his Chief took up a position on the high 
gi'ound west of Vionville, where they were under a heavy shell fire. 
He was the only officer remaining with the General, the others 
having beeil despatched with orders to different parts of the field. 

In front of them, just beyond Vionville, lay the remnant of 
the 24th Eegiment of Infantry, extending in a single line of skir- 
mishers from the great Chaussee Vionville-Eezonville to the. old 
Eoman road, a space about 1,00Q yards across. They were without 
supports or reserves of any kmd> and there was no hope of their 
receiving either for many hours ; their ammunition was running 
veiy low, and the men were completely exhausted 

Of course at the time, both Lieutenant Pohl and his General were 
unaware of the precise stongth of the French, but the appearance 
the latter presented was that of an almost continuous double line 
of deployed battalions and a line of guns. 

Suddenly the General turned to his aide and said : am so 
tired, I am going to sleep; call me if you notice anything,'' and 
dropping his reins on his horse s neck he fell fast asleep. He had 
practically no rest for the last three days, and was absolutely worn 
out. 

Shortly afterwards his galloper saw a large body of French 
Cavalry, which he estimated at least a division (it was, as it happen- 
ed, de Forton's Division) ride up and take post north of the Roman 
road; feeling that if they realised the condition of the Prussian 
Infantry and charged, the latter were in no position to stop them, 
he woke his Chief, and, having pointed out the new arrivals, he 
proposed that he should go at once and find the nearest Cavalry and 
oall on them to charge first and thus anticipate them. 

The General at first objected, bxrt soon realising the true state 
of affairs, he said^ 'VWeil, go, find the nearest Cavalry, vand c?rll on 
th^m to extricate us/' Lieutenant Pohl accordingly rode off, and on his 
way was met and stopped by the Chief of the Staff of the 3rd Amy 
Corps, von Voigts Rhetz, to whom he reported his mission and 
the situation generally. 

The Chief of the Staff repeated the stock observation about 
Cavalry and unshaken Infantry he had doubtless so often repeated 
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on many ptacetnl mami^uvn' fields : but when he bxik the whole 
situation in and realisisl the helpless eonditiim ot the 24th 
Infantry, he agreed that something nm.st be done at once, and 
pointing' out where Bredow’s Brigade lay, said, “ Go and call on 
them to charge, and if they reipiire a positive onler before <loing so, I 
will be back in a few moments with one from the Corps Commander.” 

Risino’ the low ridge in the direction indicated Lieutenant P(jhl 
saw the bingade drara up and inafle hi.s way to the Brigade Com- 
mander, Major-General von Bre<low. He relates that he felt the 
position acutely. It was an awkward position for a young infantry 
subaltern to haVe to ride up to the most di.stingmshed Cavalry 
soldier of the armv, and (-■all on him to .sacrifice hi.s brigade ; and, 
as a fiict, Bredow ga\e him no hel}), but treated him a.s a young 
officer who had lost hi.s head. 

Whilst they were still talking the < 'hief of the .Staff returned 
with the ih-fii'iite order to charge and ■■ni.erifirfi the brigade if 
rvecessary. Bredow drew his sword, and, turning to his trumpeter, 

oniered him to s(jund the “ Trot. . 

I have mv'.self walked over thi.s ground. It i.s quite possible 
that in the stress of fighting, the brigade was not noticed by the 
French, until they were very close to them ; there is a distinct fold 
in the ground to the east of the Tronville copse.s ; von Bredow’s 
Bri(nide consisted of about 750 effectives, 7th Cuirassiers, and Idtb 
Lancers. The brigade crossed the mam road about 1,000 yards west 
of Vionville in column of ti'oops, Cuirassiers leading, and advanced 
about 1,500 yards in the hollow east of the Vionville copses. The 
brigade then wheeled into line to the right and von Bredow sounded 
the gallop, the Cuirassiers wheeled a little before the Lancers, .so 
the latter really formed an echelon at about 150 yards to the right 
rear. The squadrons swung along at a gallop, and the hcjrses were 
blown before the infantry was sighted. The C. O. of the I6th 
Lancei-s had jiust .said to his Adjutant: “I cannot see the enemy,” 
when the infantry came in view and a shower of bullets saluted the 
line I 'have explained that the Cuirassiers were leading on- the 
left. They first struck No. 5 Battery of the 8th Regiment which was 
somewhat in advance of the general line, it tried to retire at the 
gallop but was at once caught up and wecked. Ihen the 
Cuirassiers met four batteries in succession who were “ on the move 
to reinforce the gtins in front, they were ridden through and ; 

thrown, a J2»poimder battery was swept into the mtantry, knocking^ - 
down whole sections of men, and while this contusmn was rampant 
the 16th Lancers reaehed the in&ntry. To intense_con- 

frision that must prevail amongst the I'ank and n!e m battleneids on 
such occaaions and of how little men know of %vhat is ^camng 
except in their very immediate neighbourhood, it is allowed in. both 
French and German accounts that there was momentary hesitation 
in the (French) battalions, the mistaken for 

French Gavahy. ‘‘ momentary^ hesitation against a 

galloping enemy is fatal# we read that few men took sufficient time 
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to aiRi- their rifles hiistily from their hips, and that the 

inlaiitry broke up and rushed in large groups towards Rexon villa 
yfothing could withstand the Gavalry torrent and pursuit was 
continued nearly up to the Eezonville-Villiers road; but now eoiues 
I retribution, and the tactical sin of launching Cavalry with no orders 

! of where to rally, one line without supporting bodies, reaps its own 

reward. De Fortoo’s division was formed up north of the old Roman 
road and voii Bi'edow, whose squadi'ons had trotted two and galloped 
2i miles, found 23 squadrons advancing on his front and left 
r^r. One would think this must have spelt absolute annihilation. 
The Frenchmen s steeds were fresh, von Bredow’s horses were blown. 
That they were not altcjgether rounded up is no doubt due to the 
) confusion of the French infantry, artilleiy, guns, limbers, etc., being 
all mixed up in the mob. Von Bred<nv the moment he saw the 
I French Ca^'alry sounded the “Rally, "but most of the survivors seem 

; to have made their own way back to Flavigny. The regimental 

1 history of the 20th German Regiment gives the following account 

of von Bredows personal escape: — “A scattered crowd of Cuirassiers 
j rush past our position, in their rear is seen a senior officer, soon 

j recognised as General von Bredow, who is closely pursued by French 

! Cuirassiers. The Generals horse is exhausted and the French 

4 are every moment gaining ground, when a soldier of the 11th 

! Company, running formird, shoots the leading French officer as he 

i'i raises his sword to cut the General down. Our men cheer and the 

’I French retire. ” The casualties in Bredow’s Brigade actually were 16 

gfficers, 420 men, 485 horses, out of 750. Before commenting on 
t: this action I will describe another one that took place a few hours 

later : von Bredow had successfiilly stopped the advance of the 6th 
Corps, but about two hours later the French 4th Corps, which had 
i been perfonning a turning movement, commenced to advance in great 
‘ ! force on Mars la Tour, They were opposed by the 38th Brigade, who, 

. i after a desperate hght in wliich. they had lost 57 per cent, were being 
. ! driven back in confusion. The German batteries ivere still in action, but 

tbe French were within 400 yards of the guns. The Lst Dragoon 
,! Guaitls, who had been under saddle since 4-30 a. m. and marched' 
‘35 miles that day, w^ere four squadrons stnong a little vS.«*E. of 
d Mars la Tour. They received orders to cover the retreat of the 

} 38th Brigade ; the Brigade Comiuauder pointed out that he had 

'!■ i only one regiment at his disposal and received a very similar reply 
s- • to that given to Generals du Preiiil and von Bredow : “ I don’t expect 

I the regiment to succeed, but if it gives us 10 minutes’ breathing 
time it will have fulfulled its mission, even if it falls to the last man.” 
One i^gwadron was left in charge of the guns and the regimental 
standard, and the remaining three squadrons, in all 426 sahres, 

^ ■ moved c^ff at the trot in column of troops, at first due north across 
V the front of the advancing French. As soon as the enclosed ground 
. h m the neighbourhood of M ars la Tour had been cleared the troops 
wheeled into line to the right and advanced straight on the 13th 
■Regiment ; this w^as covnposcsi <jt' three battalions, and was followed 
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at 50 paces distfarice by the 48r(l Regiment ef siniiiar strength, when 
within 80 jarfls of the 13th Regirncnit Colonel von Auserweld 
sounded the charge. About this time all the Heiiior officers were 
knocked over or hit, though the Colonel in;U)iigi;fl to reach the rnllj- 
ing point south of Itars la Tour, where the resiU’vc S(|ua<{ron was, and 
was helped off his horse a dying man. Out of the 420 sabius the 
casual tie.s were 15 officers and 123 c>theiMuuks anrl 210 hoi'ses, but 
the regiment by its selCsacrificing devotion had extricated a defeated 
infantry brigade, savcxl several batteries of artilh.uy and eh(*cked the 
advance of 5,000 men. It is worthy of note that the casualties in 
the Cavaliy w*ere of a less percentage than had been suffered h? the 
brigade it extricated and about the .same proportitm as von Bredow’s 
and du Preuils men suffered, he,, about half' the effective. 

Now fi)r a few eonirnents upon these two actions. The day vva.s 
a very bright, eloudless, hot day, both von Bredow’s men and the fimt 
1). G. s had been over 12 hours under saddle, Bredow s men had 
marched 27 miles, the last ten at a trot, and neither man nor horse 
had had any rations that day; von Aiiaerwaid’s men had, previous to 
their charge, marched 25 miles, under probably the same lution con- 
ditions. Of course this was near the beginning of the campaign, and the 
horses were probably still in good condition. The country is quite 
good Cavalry country, undulating, affording good cover from view, 
and nothing to stop horses except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the villages. In both examples the gullop was begmi much too 
soon, and ground scouts were not sufficiently employed, there seems 
to have been no combat patrols. These, I think, are products of the 
latter day drill books. 

An interesting lesson is the insignificant effect of artillery fire 
of those days on moving targets ; von Bredow's squadrons were under 
ai'tillery fire from the time they moved, but most of the c^^sualties 
occiUTed in the hand to hand fighting after de Forton’s Division had 
swept down upon them, and during the retreat Fox Infant nj to 
hit a moving target is not very easy at any time; when men are 
excited and confused in battle it is trebly difficult, as the fact that 
von Auserwald only had, 138 of his men hit shows; that in both 
chaiges the casualties amongst the horses far exceeded the human 
casualties shows that the tendency is to fire at the home ixml m get 
the larger target, so, what price the small bore bullets of the present 
day that undoubtedly have not half the stopping power of the 
chassepot and the needle gun. Of coiirse both these examples are 
occasions where Cavalry were called upon to sacrifice themselves for 
the welfare of the other amm, and are in m way iliiistmtivc of the 
proper emplojment of large mousses of Gayalry on the battlefield. 

I will now change the l<x‘ality to South Africa and read yon a 
translation from the German official account of the South African 
war, of the charge of Freneffs Cavalry Division at Elip Drift, which 
I have a little amplified from other records, «howB that the 
charge of masses of Cavalry even against troeps armed with modem 
rifles is a by no means hopeless or despemte undertaking. 
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“Genenil French intendcid to continue his advance foi the relief 
of Kimberley early on Febmary 15th, in order if possible to reach 
that t<»wn on the same evening, but the Boers had blocked the road 
during the ivight, a detachment, about bOO strong with thnai Kriipp 
guns, having occupied the kopjes uoxth of Klip Drift in a semi-circle 
about 2 k miles in extent. Somewhere about the centre of the Boer 
position there was a col from 1,200 to l ,d00 y«irds wide which 
connected two neighbouring kopjes, and the ffvoiinA sloped gently up 
from the riven This column was within effective range of the Boers 
ensconced on both the kopjes, the three Kvupji guns being on the 
western hilh” 

In consequence of the reports sent in, French ordered his 7 
batteries of Horse Artillery, which were soon afterwards joined by 
two batteries of the Sixth Division and two 12-pr. naval guns, to come 
into action on the heights of the north bank. 

Simultaneously with the opening of the Artillery fire, the 
infantry of the Sixth Division advanced north of the river against 
the Boers on the high gmimcL French now assembled his three 
Cavalry Brigadiers, informed them of his plans and ordered Gordon’s 
Brigade with its two batteries of Horse Artillery to ibnu the first 
line, with four yards interval between each man, and to break through 
across the col in the direction of Kimberley The second brigade 
under Broadwood was to follow in support in line, at 500 yards 
distance, while the first brigade under Porter, together with the re- 
maiaing five batteries of Horse Artillery, which were to continue firing 
till the last possible moment, was to form the third line. 

The two leading brigades at once deployed, and the horsemen, 
who were soon veiled in dense clouds of dust, dashed into the enemy’s 
fire ; the Divisional General riding at the head of the second line. 
The first line broke into a gallop about 1,600 yards from the enemy. 
After the dense clouds of dust caused by the 5,000 horses had 
somewhat dispersed, the three brigades were seen to rally nearly a 
mile beyond the enemy’s position, and the road to Kimberley was 
open. The casualties amounted to only one officer and 18 men, killed 
and Avouaded, and about 30 horses. The remarkably small loss is 
explained chiefly by the gi^eat rapidity of the manmuvre, which com- 
pletely siu’prised the adversary. - 

The main body of Boei's, though they only left 15 killed and 
wounded, tied towards Marsfontein; and a number of Boers unable to 
get their horses in time surrendered. A British Cavaky Officer des- 
cribed his impressions in the following language :~“The enteiprise 
appeared to us at first as quite hopeless ; we believed that only a few 
of us would come out of it alive ; and had we made a similar attack at 
Aldershot, we should certainly have all been put out of action and 
have been looked \ipon as idiots. When we had galloped about ^ of a 
mile, we received a very hot frontal and flanking fire, and I looked along 
the ranks expecting to see the men failing in masses, but I saw no 
one come down, although the rifle fire was crackling all around us ; 
the feeling wonderfully exciting just ns in a good nm to hoimd.s.” 
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Of course it liuist be arguefl that 900 men occupying about '2^ 
miles of front means a 7707/ thin lino of fire, tactics of the 

present day advocate wide extensions, and unless tror>|)s are en- 
ti-enched (in which case no sane man would ask cav^ilry to chaio-c 
them) Avlien the opportunity for a cavalry charge on infantry takes 
place, it is likely to be on an extended line. 

To follow the action of Fnuieh s Cavalry after the relief of 
Kimberley until the surrender of Cronje at Paardeberg is a most 
instructive lesson and shows the immense value that an independent 
force of cavalry skilfully employed and led may be to a Commander* 
in-Chief, in asmring success from a dfdjious outlook. 

After the relief of Kimberley on the evening of the 15th Feb- 
ruary, the flay of the charge at Klip Drift, General French fought 
the next day, I6th February, an indecisive action at Dronfield, some 
10 miles north of Kimberley, with the hope of getting some insight 
into the Boer situation. At IT p. m. that night he received news 
that Cronje was retreating eastward from Mar.^fonteiii, making 
for Bloemfontein, and at once perceived that the task for the 
already tired out cavaliy division was to intercept and hold him, 
until Kitchener could come up and attack him in the rear. If there 
be one form of tactics in which the Boers excel, it is rearguard 
actions, and it was evident that unless Cronje was headed, his 
pursuers w^ould be shaken off. Klip Drift in our hands, and 
there were three drifts to the east by which Cronje could cross the 
Modder, Paardeberg about 7 miles, Koodoosrand 15 miles, and 
Makaur Drift 5 miles beyond that. Cronje hnev) that French's 
cavalry division had relieved Kimberley, but believed him to be 
engaged in a fruitless enterprise north of the town with a view 
to intercept him (Cronje) in case he moved in that direction. He 
knew that Lord Kitchener might be near Paardeherg, Mabxur was 
too far away, so he decided to make for Koodoosrand. In the 
meantime General French, who, the moment he heard of Cronje’s 
eastward move, had divined his plana to a nicety, immediately 
organised from his division a column of 1,200 men and horses most 
fit for work, and by 3 a. m. was making the best of his way on a 
diagonal line for Koodoosrand Drift, he wisely calculated that with 
a swift and trying march before him, it was better to have a selected 
small body than his whole tired out force. By 10-15 a. m., in 
less than 2 hours from the time he received news of Cronje's 
eastward move, he was crossing the neck of the Kammelfontein 
ridge, 35 miles ftom Kimberley, the previous evening he had been 
in action at Dronfield, 12 miles north of Kimberley, It is a very 
fine example of the true cavalry spirit. At this time French learnt 
that Cronje's force was Aslowly moving eastwards along the north 
bank of the Modder. The situation was sufficiently critical, Cronje 
had at his disposal some 6,000 men and several field guns, while 
French had but 1,200 men and 2 batteries of Horse Artillery. 

The actual position of Lord Kitchener was unknowm. With 
characteristic rapidity of decision and audacity General French 
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deteiwined upon hniuediate attack.' An open plain bounded on 
the north by a semi-circle of hills stretched to Paardeberg, Gene- 
ral French sent Broadwood’s Brigade with their guns south, 2 
squadrons with a battery of Horse Artillery to cover his left Hank 
and seijre a possible crossing E. of the convoy. The first gun caine 
into notion at to 11, and the Boer Army halted dead in his tracks, 
and Cronje held the river bank and entrenched. About 4 p. m, an 
independent Boer force coming up from the south was observed 
heading along the ridge N,-W. of Koodoosrand Drift. A squadron 
of the 12th Lancers and a section of guns was sufficient to hold 
them in check. , The cavalry bivouacked in the positions they held. 
The night must have been one of intense anxiety to French ; with 
niorning many deserters came in, and it was learnt that Cronje 
with his men, women and guns were in laager. As soon as the 
light ^vas good enough French heliographed to Lord Kitchener 
the situation. During the next few days the enveloping circle 
was completed ; the remainder of the Cavalry division was concen- 
trated from Kimberley, all movements of the enemy from the south 
and eastwards were checked. During this time, which was one 
of continual engagements, the privations endured by men and horses 
were pitiful in the extreme ; at one time the ration being limited 
to less than a single pound of oats for each horse, a biscuit and two 
spoonfuls of flour for each man. On the 27th the Boer General 
surrendered imconditionally. Thus by a rapid and skilful manoeuvre 
the cavalry from north of Kimberley had stayed and trapijed* 
Cronje’s force for the oncoming British forces, and at the same time 
had kept Cronje’s .would-be rescuers at bay. In the leader we find 
a personal example of many qualities that are so desirable in a 
Cavalry Commander. A quick conception of the enemy^s plans, 
the courage of his own convictions and the firmness to act at ont^ 
upon them, physical fitness, and the energetic military spirit that is 
not afraid of hard work for man or horse, rapidity of decision, 
audacity to attack at once with inferior numbers while the enemy 
are still in a state of surprise. As regards that all-important matter 
for cavalry, the condition of men and horses during these operations, 
the men must have been pretty hard or they would have gone under 
more than they did. The horses, however, were in a bad way, the 
advance .on Kimberley had been an almost waterless operation 
carried out in great heat. Many horses dropped from sheer exhaus- 
tion and had to be left on the veldt before reaching the Modder ; 
gun horses fell in the traces, sacks of oats carried on spare horses 
had to be deserted and throw away. On arrival at Kimberley 
the horses had covered over 100 miles in four days with insufficient 
food and rations, fighting, . scouting, patrolling all the ww. The 
troops French took with him to Kammelfontein (Broadwood’s Brigade) 
had no rest whatever at Kimberley, and certainly none of the 
cavalry had 7 nuch rest during the days they held Cronje in check 
from the west, and kept off the Boer reinforcements from S. and E. 
There was no hay at all, so the horses were put upon the ^Yild 
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graFks of the veldt, nioistureleas and with little noarishment in it, and 
there was considerable difficulty in finding enough of this. 

It must be roineinbered too that when they Ma/riM from their 
carfijxs on llth Febniaiy, the horses h<ad scarcely recovered from the 
effects of the ma voynge. On the 1 2th Febmary the ili vision hud 
cros^*d the Modeler River with 5,027 hoises, when Croiijc laid down 
his ams, 27th February, it numbered 3,533, that is to say, in about a 
fortnight 1,474 hoi’ses had succumbed, of which only about 100 to 
the bullet. 

During the whole of the early part of 1900, the Cavalry in 
South Africa were in a bad way as regards their horsea, and in JIaroh 
at the battle of Poplar Grove, perhaps the best oppartimity that was 
offered during the war had to be allowed to pass. Owing to esh^^us- 
tion they w'ere obliged to look on inactive while the Boers in ceomplete 
disorder fled past them somie three miles off. These operations teach 
us that nothing is harder in war than to buildup cavalry anew. 
There were too few horse depOts and not sufficient broken liorsea 
Casualties were replaced with untrained horses ; well trained men on 
unbroken horses are no longer cavalry. The difficulties of the liorBe 
question no doubt militated against offhisive tactics on the part of the 
British Cavalry., Moreover, previous to this war only the smallest 
attention had been paid to dismounted action; and thc^ men were still 
armed with the carbine. The training of the pre.s 0 nt day fortunately 
all tends in the right directiam Lord Eoberts in his preface to the 
current Drill Book calls attention to the modifications forced upon the 
arm by the development in fire-arms and smokeless powder, and very 
rightly points out that when they learn to light with the rifle as 
well as the sword they vnll become more valuable than ever. There 
is no other arm which ia called upon to perform this double duty. 
Every Cavalry Officer should aim at making Ms men as good at 
fighting dismounted as infantry and at the same time the best 
cavahy. A high ideal no doubt, but a by no means impossible one. 
Consider the possibilities of a cavalry regiment well trained 
in dismounted duties in undulating aiiitable countiy. It is 
generally admitted that outflankment by fire is the tactical 
opemtion that causes an enemy, in large or small force, to shift, 
with men really handy at mounting and dismountuig, and taught to 
ride over any ground, and with hor^s trained to stand, men can 
be trickled out of one position to another, at the gallop, with 
almost no loss in an incredibly short space of time, and them m 
no doubt that the enemy’s hire at such a moving target is most 
ineffective. I have met many officei*s who have told me that 
in South Africa they never considered they took much risk in 
gcdloping across the front of the enemy’s position at 700 to 800 
yards. &t it is all irnpoitant to fja&p, aiid man to t5afce 

a separate path. 

Tricky fighting is a noticeable characteristic of luodenx day 
war. We read of how the Japsinese altered the whole characteristics 
of kudaeapes ' by shifting trees here and them, building mounds, 
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&c., in order to falsify the of tlie Russian gunners, and tricky 

fighting to deceive the ^'n^ray, aiul give the luoiirited branch a 
chance of a dash at a surp/i^ed foe will, I hope, be largely <u) opted 
in the future. I see iny a'ldir-nce is injt entirely a cavalry one, and 
I daresay wane of you have net yet had opportunities of studying 
the new Cavalry Drill >0 I will slnji'lly touch upon some of its 

most excellent reforms. 

Great attention is giv^rn to the training of the recruit and 
remount, the old maxim that great Cavalry refm'iuers have insisted 
upon the complete iiulividual control of the rider over his horse, 
under *dl circumstances, is the underlying principle. 

“ The recruit is to receive progressive and systematic instruction 
in physical drill, elementary ruling, foot drill musketry, equitation 
and troop drill. The training ‘A the remount aims at making him 
a serviceable and coinfortabW h<;>rse : and the main test demanded 
is that he should be capable of being ridden at all paces with a slack 
rein like the Boer pony, iloreover, he is to be taught to stand with- 
out being held, and to pick up his own food when turned loose, 
knee-haltered. Equitation is entirely changed from the former 
system. Recruits are not i*t be allowed to ride without stirrups 
until they are good riders, and have fall confidence in themselves, 
compare what I read you before on Frederick’s instructions to his 
Cavalry, The hunting seat, and the hunting method of holding the 
reins takOvS the place of the old constrained military seat, and the 
hunting trot is adopted as the military trot, except for ceremonial 
purposes. Perhaps the gi'eatest innovation lies in the riding school, 
which, in future, is to be used for the purpose of teaching men and 
horses only, and not as a place of drill, or display/’ 

In estimating the lessons of the South African war it must 
be kept in mind that the English Cavalry were never opposed by 
true Cavalry, only hy moimted infantry* In a campaign against 
any other civilised power the first task of the Cavalry will be the 
overthrowal of the hostile Cavalry, than that of the other hostile 


The offensive role of Cavalry and the possibilities open to it 
have increased, not decreased, since they have been armed with rifles, 
and Cavalry must nowadays be trained to be equal to all duties — 
iiiounted and dimwimited. The prin<^ipal advantage that Cavaliy 
possesses 6ver mounted infantry is, that it can always turn effec- 
tively from the dismounted to the mounted attack. “ The ideal 
cavahy,” said the present Inspector-General of Cavalry of India, 
in his Widen ce before the Wtir Commission, "is that which can fight 
on foot, and attack on horsebtick/’ 

.But not only for battle is there the necessity for a numerous 
as well as a well trained cavalry, but also for scouting and especially 
for pursuits. How potent would have been the effect of energetic 
pursuit after Modder River, and Poplar Grove ; it was this inability 
to pursue, generally owing to insufficiency of numbers and the poor 
condition of the horses, that always gave the Boers opportunities 
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for establishing them.S(-lves in ne\v pasitions for (iofenee Tt, i, 

sledge humuier blows of Cromwell, Sevillit? •inri vV 
altogether wanting in the Boer aunpaign M^oleon were 

Xow let us consider what are the r/n/mvw „f cavalrv 
provided the dnnn,,Mry principles of emplovinent of w h 
been observed, and they have, through the mtiinrl acci deri ts , fV , 
or hghting, been brought Avithin striking distance of thSr K 
Avith intervening ground fiivoiirable to gallop over their 
not patiently awaiting their onset but engaged in'its ’own 
Struggle with ite opposin^£,r containing force kowadi^ 

Br.t..h #r.s tL pSS riff?" 

men. dnd those serving with native units know Lw diffici It 

Practice XII, Part II, to get off in one minute 15 rounds of ^ 

hre wrth r«U, fi.,. I, i, praoticaW 

remeuiber the e.vtension that seems to he considered imL 

mnvadays. Will the number of .small-bore bullets fired at 

of advancing cavalry fi-uni the time they ai'e perceiv fd 

hat e got honie be many more than the numliCT of bulb? 

agam.st which they .arre.^ully competed in the old days ' T h ' 

toid you about Klip Drift, and how a British officer aftorwVt* l ^ 

■ We received a very hot frontal and Hanking fi>e, and 1 
the rank.s e.xpecting to see men fiilling in nnisse.s, but I .saw n ? 
come down. As a matter of fact the fiat trajectory of uiodeim r'^ 
tuvairrs a miss at a galloping target with anythin©*' but 
ully am.«l lire. If. hijt t.loiy rifle beS hel etrietiri? "T, 

I’’?* 'T5' immtenttasl elevation rivenlessml^tf 
probability of a hit If the nroTiBr l ^ mssens the 

launching the cavaliy the cliscipLf and. conseqimn%®th?''''®“ 

Of 

10 000 are dflivLd by 5,000 men SSg tw^ 

home or man dead m its tracks, or whether they can gallop on vfh 
half a dozen wounds tor a mile or two before they fall to tL !^onLd ” 
The question of the mcrea.sed range of the modem rile must 
-fi com^e, be considered, but I do not put that as one of pamL! fLt 
uupiutance, for though cavalry may have to irif.it for tbLv ^Tt 
tunity. they will, if v^ll handled. L .some Le fini'mSSs e?K 

o 01 opportunity, to .strike without undue waminm 

’ . with every other arm the conditions to pnsnra 

ite success m the field are— to. ensure 

y A knowledge of what the arm ean accomplish. 

r of the best means by which to prepare the 

ann for such accomplishment. ' the 

I have already touched a gomi deal upon the first condition 
As ieg.xrds the second I shall take the opportunitv of amin menf ’ 
..g the .mp„ri.„oe ,.f !vLh“ ii'S 
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,vpll-tramed remounts and men will be forthcoming in time of war 
The deficiency of these in South Africa, as I have already pointed 
mit caused many odrn/ro We opportunities for cavalry einployment 
to be lost However well trained and equipped a regiment may 
be when it takes the field, when death and disease commence to 
thin the original ranks, it will very speedily become a very diderent 
unit unless its remaining cadre is filled up again with equally well 

trained men and horses. i „ t. 

Fe^itiva lente is a maxim which applies with unusual force to 

cavalry and unless we establish these training depi^s in peace we 
shall certainly suffer for 

rmestion for" the regimental officers hub for the nation. What the 
remmental officer has to learn is the best way to tram his nien 
horses so that they may take the field at the highest attainable 
kvtl reffidency. and when he has got them there how to keep 
them in that state. The snbject of horsemastership and how to 
Sep his horses in condition is foTbimately now part of the training 

every regimental officer. , Squadron commanders are responsible 

not onlT for the training of their horses after they have joined 
the ran^ but also for their condition, and I am sure all can 
Sity to thrLth of th. old “ It is the master's 

that mies the horse grow fat;” in other_ words, supervi- 
sion ensures efficiency. No douU remnmbd'dy %QO, helps to 
mi the soldier, and the further the chain of mspoi^ibility 
k insisted upon, especially among the junior ranks, the better for 
the army at large. All tends the right way nowadays. Squadron 
coian^ers work through their troop leaders, they m their turn 
S Xh the section leaders. Frtr no doubV inevitably tends 0 
decentralization and habits of self-reliance m the junior innks, but 
tSe habits should be so instilled into the men during times of peace 
thS they will have become second nature before war commences. 

I should like here to comment upon a point which, in the 
nresent day, when it often seems to be thought that as soon as the 
Lllets begin to whistle, the reins of discipbne must be relaxed and 
irymanlllowed“to go as he pleases has possibly not been 

^nfficiently considerecL ^ . • i. 

This is, that all the modern improvements in equipment, arms, 
.,nd weapons of destruction must necessarily place the power of 
(Jpcision and direction more absolutely than ever in the hands of 
the commander of the force. Nowadays from a distance where he 

?r<,afe and where he ought to be kept sate, by means of field tele- 
■ ii, beliographs, telephones and other foms of sipallmg, and 
feiunication the commander can be kept constantly infonned of 
position and action of every unit of his command.^ He can 
o^fiae for the concentration of overwhelmms force, and owing to 
S Seatly increased range of the weapons _at his disposal he can 
the concentration of overwnelmmg fire at some decisive 
ai-rangefor ^ position to decentmlization throughout the 

we fihd’the necLity for centralization iff the commander. 
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With Cava-ln^ this decentralmtion innsfc tend to increased 
mobility, and true mobility is the keynote of Cavalry effi- 
ciency. 

^ ^ i think we are all still perhaps a little |)rone to take the South 
African War as a model tor good or evil, but that campaign no 
doubt taught iis a lesson of sutfering from Irw/c of requisite inohiiity 
What were we fighting there ? Practically an inefficient Cavalry 
screen, but efficient en«)ugh for Bi>er purposes, for our Cavalry were 
insufficient in numbers, .and crijipled from want of coiKlition of 
the horses, while our Infantry weu'e chained to the groimd by the 
ox transport. We were watched everywhere and nearly always headed 
off; but how would the tables have been turned had we taken the 
field with a nitmerical eq^talify o{ cavalry, with the 

sivperior mohility that disciplined troops on efficient horses most 
possess over imuin ted fiirmers. We should have done the watching and 
ive should have done the heading off, and it is the Boers who would 
have had todisnioimt to attack, and we, who would have had the 
advantag'es of fixed rests and known rariges, and whilst one portion 
of our mobile force held them in cheek in front, it would have been 
cwrr men that would have slipped round and captured the heavy 
ox-waggon convoys. 

The greater the mobility, the greater the advantages eonferrad 
by the new improved weapons. Shiperior rnobility means the easy 
concentration of superior numbers against the decisive point, and 
the greater the which these mmibei's tw 

felt, the greater tiur uncertaixff^^ the slower inovmg si<3e as 
regaixis the degi'ea of superiority by which they are corifrouted, 
and .smokeless powder of course enonnously increases this advanfea^ge. 
The slower moving unit necessarily has to fight on interior lines, 
and the chances of bullets from converging fire hitting the target 
increase with the mobility of the assailant, while eonversedy, 
with the excess of mobility, the target becomes smaller, scattered, 
and more difficult to hit, 

I will sum up this lecture with the following counsel of perfec- 
tion. To obtain and maintain cavalry efficiency fi 2 ‘sfe insist upon the 
complete obedience of the horse to the rider ; secondly, on the know- 
lege of horsemastership throughout all ranks; thirdly, deceiitmlisa- 
tion throughout units and a training to take responsibflity amongst 
junior ranks; lastly, a thorough training of how to fight both on 
horseback and dismounted. Our Cavalry will then mrmrmim- a 
campaign efficient, instead of perchance becoming bo, through 
experience kmurds the end. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the Chairman, Sir Edmond Elies* 
made the foUo^ving remarks 

Gentlemen, I am sure you will all regret with me that His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was tmabk to preside to-day and 
perhaps give you his experience with the Cavalry arm in hotith 
Africa, and also on the use of Cavalry in the iuture* lam afniid 
that iny experience is not recent. I think we all expected striking 
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results from the Kussian Cavaliy in the present war. We were nil 
aware that the Cavalry was the weakest spot in the Japanese orga- 
nisation, that they are not horsemen, and that Japan is not a horse 
country. I think many of us would have predicted that the boasted 
Cossack Cavalry would have done great damage to roads and to lines 
of communication. The reconnaissance work of the RuKSsians has 
been .weak and their striking power hopelessly inefficient. 

The Cossacks have been rather held oat to us as a power, 
should we ever meet Russia on or over our frontier, but, judging 
from what we have heard and from what we know of the Indian 
Cavahy, we should meet them with the greatest confidence. 
(Applause.) During my service I have seen a good deal of the Indian 
Cavahy, and I would like to take this public opportunity of testi- 
fying my appreciation of that splendid service — the finest light 
cavahy in the world (applause), noted for its mobility, horsemanship 
and horsemastership, and led by professional soldiers of energy and 
dash, amongst whose ranks it is indeed a pleasure to me to say I 
have many friends. 

I know of no point upon which the Cossack can claim supe- 
riority, unless it be in raiding peaceful villages and looting, I believe 
that in these qualities the Cossack excels. 

feel sure that should our sowars ever meet them they will 
give them a veiy warm reception. (Applause.) 

"‘I will now thank Colonel Western for his absorbing lecture, 
in which I feel sure the audience will join me.''" 




LINE OF COMMUNICATION TRANSPORT. 

By C.vmiN F. W. Hawks, Supply axd TRAyspoEx Corps. 

The .subject of Line of Communication Transport for operations 
conducted in uncivilised or semi-civilised countries, possessing no 
railways, telegraphs, canals, nor even good njads, is one of great 
difl&culty. In order to realise fully the magnitude of the task to be 
undertaken, in organising an efficient and reliable train of supplies 
through a country such as I wish to illustrate, it would be as well 
first to consider briefly the arrangements which would usually be 
made in civilised, or, say, Western European countries. 

The probleiu in both cases is to follow up and reach a perhaps 
steadily advancing army with a sufficient and never-failing supply 
of necesvsaries of all kinds, and to legislate for the ceaseless changes 
in arrangements which must be entailed by the continually varying 
movements of its component parts. No matter how difficult it 
may be to arrange this, no matter what obstacles have to be 
overcome before it can be accomplished, an efficient system must be 
established, for tipon it hangs the success of the whole of the 
operations. Consider the multifarious items to he forwarded to the 
front, comprising under general heads not provisions only but 
ammunition, clothing, and medical supplies, ordnance and engineer- 
ing stores, treasure and a host of other miscellaneous articles. It 
being quite out of the question to calculate beforehand with absolute 
accuracy the exact weight of the stores to be carried, it will be 
incumbent upon the Director of Line of Communication Transport 
to overestimate the requirements, and, secondly, after having clone 
this and foimd, as he may expect to cio, that his resources are still 
insufficient, to exercise a nice disGrimination between the urgent 
demands of the various departments, all clamoming to have their 
particular supplies forwarded at once* The temporarj’' value of one 
class of supply over another cm only be properly appreciated at 
the front, and the Dfrector must therefore he guided by advices from 
thence. 

As to how the requirements of transport are to he provided : 
In a civilised country we may look to find good broad roads, canals, 
etc., and, above all, railways, which may usefully be turned to account 
in our preparations. We shall probably be able to find a consider- 
able amoimt of suppEes of all kinds, at any rate at fimt, and this 
will save enormous labour in Line of Communication Transport : 
wagons will also doubtless be available, which may be requisitioned 
to supplement our own transport. All is, however, not plain sailing; 
there will be many difficulties to contend with* Roads may indeed 
be found, leacEng in the direction in which we wish to push forward 
our suppHes, but this is by no means so certain with railways, 
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which may run to all the earrlinal points of the compass except the 
right one. Moreover, the utility of a railway is very easily tern- 
^ porarily destroyed, especially by an enemy acting in his own 
^ (joimtry ; extensive works may conseqiicuitly have to be undertaken 
before they can be rendered fit for use ; new lines and diversions 
] will very probably be necessitated on account of tunnels having 
I been blown in, or because of strongly built forts blocking the wniy. 

I The invader will generally have to make provision both of staff to 
j work the line and of rolling stock to replace that W'hich has been 
i withdrawn or destroyed by the enemy. Thus there will always be 
considerable delay before this means of transport can be relied on, 
and this gap must be filled in by the employment of human or 
animal carnage, of which indeed no railway can ever be quite 
. independent. It would be erroneous to regard the acquisition of 
a railway as entirely solving the great difficulty of supply ; it may 
be far from being so in practice. It is, however, intrinsically invalu- 
able, nor could the huge armies which are nowadays put in the field 
be properly subsisted for any length of time by any other known 
method of transport. Damages to th^ line must be repaired with 
energy and rapidity, efficient measures must be taken for guarding 
it, ingenuity must be employed to remedy defects and overcome 
obstacles, and then, with its ^eat carrying power, urided by such 
other means of transport as may be available, such as light railways, 
canals, navigable rivers, etc., it Will prove a great stride to the 
• solution of that most difficult problem, Line of Communication 
Supply, 

We may accordingly look for the following ad vantages in the 
conduct of operations in civilised countries:— 

(1) Use of raihvays and telegraphs ; 

(2) Good roads, with wagons, animals and human labour at 
hand to requisition. 

(3) Supplies, especially those important items, fuel and 
fodder, available to a greater or lesser extent in the theatre of 
operations ; 

(4) Other adventitious aids, such as may opportunely come to 
hand, c. [/., canals and rivers with barges, boats and steamers on 
their waters ; light railways ; material and tools for the construction 
of railways and roads ; traction engines, etc. 

From this pleasant picture of labour lightened and difficulties 
in a fair way to be overcome, wo turn to the consideration of what 
is to be done in invading a country under the following conditions:— 

BJi5t<ilways ending at the frontier ; no prospect of finding any 
beyond, nor indeed of carrying on their construction without having 
to overcome tremendous natural obstacles. 

Bad and indifferent roads, haixily to be dignified as such, fit 
i here and there for wheel traffic, but movstly Uiurrow, unmetalled hill 

tracks. . : 

Supplies very Ivuuted; fuel and foiMcr scame, the latter only 

obtainable in any quantity at certain times of the year. . 
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An exiguous amount of carriage and human labour available 
for requisition ; a sparsely inhabited land with a poor and indigent 
people, living for the most part a hand to mouth existence. 

Puzzle To feed and maintain a large army, anything from 100 
to 200 miles from the frontier of its uitiinate bake 

Only by the most carefully matured plans in {loace can any 
effeetiv*r arrarigeineiits be made. All information must be cai'efiilly 
Collated, deductions Tiiust be seriously w^eighed, calculations allovving 
for all kirais of imhn-eseen occiuTence.s must be methodically worked 
out ; une.xpjcted situations and emergencies uiiLst be provided for. 
Without a really sound basis on which to found plans and build up 
calculati^'ris. it is evident that the w’ork of preparation wd!i be 
coiKhicteid in Cimmerian darkness, and that no really rcdiable 
estimates can be formed. The information upon which alone 
any reasonable arrangements can be made is only derivable 
from many different sources, and the Transport Officer, charged 
with the preparation of Line of Commimication schemes, must 
be assisted by the best advice, widest experience and most expert 
opinions available in each and every line. Thus it is absolutely 
essential to the foundation of his arrangementa that he should 
kno'w— 

(rt » The strength and composition of the force he has to pro- 
vide for; the probable time its various parts will take to concentrate, 
and in %vhiit order they will move forwai'd; its objectives and 
generally the strategic scheme of openrtions; 

(b) The estimated iwiairements of the forcor^sus foreseen by 
the Supply, Medical, Ordnance and Engineer authorities. 

(e) The nature of the country thmugh which the supplies 
must be conveyed ; its communications, roads (or lack of roads), 
rivers, towns, villages, etc. ; its resources at various seasons of the 
year; its climate and the disposition and habits of its people. In 
foot, he wants a complete gazetteer with every particle of information 
about the country. 

The Transport Officer, to whom is entrusted this most important 
branch of the preparations for war, must be well informed ; no 
intelligence that may come to hand about the probable theatre of 
war and no ideas that may be formulated as to the plans for meeting 
the enemy should be concealed from him. In fact, as both the 
information he wants and that vvhioh he can supply is equally 
important to other officers engaged in strategical, mobilisation, and 
intelligence? problems, it is es.sential for the efficient and rapitl 
despatch of bvisiness that all who arc engaged on the one great ques- 
tion of preparation for war should work together and in close pm 
snltatiom The tasks of these officers are to think out eombinatiom 
of plans and to formulate projects ; to stxidy probable 

theatre of war, and to elaborate ideas fi>r meeting any emergency 
that may arise. For the effective perfonnaaca of their duties they 
should have absolute freedom to criticise arrangements, suggest 
improvements and call authoritatively for any infonmdiifm on any 
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subject. Each officer has, while working with the others, his own 
peculiar line to study ; the strate^gist considers and proposes plans 
for the luovenicnts of the army, and matures .schemes of the disposi- 
tions to overthrow the eiierny; the intelligence officer, by every 
possible and j)racticable means, strives to obtain the latest and mo>st 
accurate information regarding the probable theatre of operations, 
its people and resources ; the engineer perfects his designs for 
important woikvS to be executed and advises as to the material necessary 
to be laid in for each purpose; the mobilisation expert draws up 
plans for concentration, while the transport officer is occupied 
in preparing schemes to ensure that his arrangements shall 
not be found wanting no matter to what severe test they may be 
subjected. 

As we are here considering only Line of Communication Trans- 
port arrangements, we may follow the Transpox*t Officer in the broad 
lines of his particular work ; to trace all the developments and study 
all the minutixe of the varying and multifarious details woixld be 
far beyond the scope of the present article. 

Calculations of the aDioimt of transport required on a given Line 
of Coinmimications, to be of any value, must be most patiently and 
conscientiously worked out ; the longer the line, the more laborious 
and intricate in proportion does the estimate become. Staging tables 
have indeed been prepai*ed and ^vill show at a glance the number of 
animals required on any given number of stages for any unit of weight 
to.be conveyed, but too much reliance cannot be placed upon these, 
except for the purpose of amving at the roughest idea of the amount 
of transport required. There are many items to be taken into 
account, and many side issues to be dealt with of which the straight- 
forward tables cannot be expected to take cognisance. Advanced 
and intermediate depots have to be farmed, garrisons of posts will 
differ in strength according to their importance^ in the scheme of 
defence, and the resources of different localities will vary in every 
partieular. In a practical scheme all these points must be consi- 
dered and dealt with. Working on the exchanging ” system 
/■U'is., that of the relief of transport half way between stages) the 
calculation of the amount of transport required on a Line of 
Communication Will be initiated from the most advanced magarine, 
and so backwards through depots and stages to the base. The 
destination (or most distant magazine) will have to be provided 
with sufficient transport to bring daily its supplies from a point 
half way back to the stage next on the line; this stage must have 
adequate carnage, not only to send forward the stores required at 
destination, but* to bring up from half way to the next post the 
supplies it requires for comumption by its own garrison and animals 
plus- the stores it will have next day to forward to the teminal 
I station. The posts will normally he placed on an average of ten 
miles apart ; the , transport at any given post will therefore be 
divided into two parts, the one working back to bring up supplies 
from live miles away, and the other womng forward to push supplies 
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half way to the post ahead, returning empty. Thus at evety stage 
its own peculiar circumstances must be taken into account, and 
it is fairly certain that they will be flissimilar in every instance. 
The classes of transport at and between stages will also differ 
according to the nature of the country; what can be carried in 
carts at one place may in another have to be transferred to pack 
animals; and that which in some localities can be hauled by traction 
engines may in others have to be conveyed by coolies and hand carts. 
Other methods of working the transportation of supplies and stores 
on Lines of Communication are the staging and convoy systems. It is 
e\ddent that until telegraph or other means of speedy communication 
are in full working order it will be difficult to work on the exchang- 
ing system. The staging system, which consists of loaded transport 
going right through from one stage to another, returning empty 
the next day, may often have to be adopted, but it possesses this 
disadvantage as compared with the exchanging method, that men 
are not able to return to their own lines the same day, and it is, 
therefore, necessary for them to take their kits with them, thus 
entailing the conveyance of extra weight. The convoy system has 
the same disadvantage, but it will often have to be resorted to. It 
consists in making up a train of transport to go through from the 
base or from a depdt to reach the troops or some fixed point at the 
front. It is necessarily uneconomical, but it is frequently the only 
workable system. 

The Ti’ansport Officer, in possession of all the technical details, 
expert advice and opinions can afford, commences, step by step, to 
build up his major plans. The primarily important points of the 
proposition easily divide themselves under three heads — 

(1) The nature of the country ; 

(2) The weight of stores and supplies to be carried ; 

(S) The method of transporting them. 

Points (2) and (3) depend, it will be observed, much upon (1). 
The more feiljile the country and the gi^eater the resources it contains, 
the less supplies to be laboriously carried up the long line; the 
easier the country the more economically can toctive power be 
applied. The first step is therefor^e a consideration of a carefully 
compiled chart, whic& will have been elaborated by the Intelligence 
Officer, This will show, on a large scale, the capabilities of the 
different roads, which, for easy reference, might be coloured to indicate 
the various conditions. For instance, in some places only pack 
transport can be used, in others vehicles, either mechanical or animal 
drawn, may be employed ; here the road will only bear a very limited 
weight, there it is narrow and difficult and permits only the use of 
coolies and light hand carts; here is a river or canal which will 
conveniently relieve congestion on the road, there is an obstacle 
impassable at certain seasons of the year, and so on. But it is 
necessary to look further ahead and to decide how soon, after Sappers 
and Pioneei's have improved the road, the first temporary or make- 
shift arrangements may be dispensed with, and more economical 
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means of transport adoptod. For this it will be necessary to have a 
compiled forecast prepared as accurately as possible by engineering 
experts. This would show on the various stages of the road within 
I what time effective arrangements can be made for improvements, 
j where mil ways can be made and how long it will take to construct 
i them, what must be done and what delay will be occasioned befi)re 
i obstacles can be reduced and surmounted. This is a matter of 
: difficult calculation, and will no doubt be largely conjectural, but it 
1 will serve as a guide. 

With regard to the weight of stores to be conveyed, Major 
CallwelFs remarks in “Small Wars” are instructive — “Supply is a 
matter of calculation. For a given force proceeding a given distance 
at a given rate, the amount that will be required is a question of 
I • figures.” He goes on to qualify this as regards war in uncivilised 
countries. This is all quite true, so far as the conditions stated go, 
but the context shows that the word “ Supply” has been used here 
in the narrow sense of food supply only. Supply by Lines of 
Communication is complicated by considerations of many other 
necessaries which must be pushed forward, and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to arrive at any estimate of what these are likely to amount to. 
Then, as has been remarked above, it is not merely a question of 
following up an advancing aimy, but of reaching it and maintaining 
it in its ever varying movements in the theatre of war. The unfor- 
tunate contretemps which happened when the Eiver Column was 
marching from Hamdab to Korti (Nile Expedition, 1884-85), with 100 
days' provisions, one-third of which was found to be bad, is a small 
item in the host of unlucky accidents that may occur., However, it 
is necessary to base the working plan on something, so, after con- 
sultation, with all the various departments, and deliberation on all 
conceivable circumstances and obstacles that may arise, always keep- 
ing in view the golden rule of overestimate, some conclusions, to be 
varied to accord with different conditions, but sufficiently constant 
to serve as a gxiide, will have been arrived at. Now comes in one of 
the qualifications : — “ the extent to which the theatre of war itself 
may assist as regards providing supplies is undetermined.” . Well- 
informed intelligence regai-ding the country is essential here. From 
compiled records and carefully sifted reports a fairly accurate 
estimate of the supplies of ail kinds obtainable at each season of the 
year may be afforded, and the most likely localities to provide fuel, 
fodder, grain, cattle, etc., may perhaps be ascertained. Thus, 
observing the circumstances of each season of the year, a just 
computation, of the deductions which may with safety he made from 
the road-conveyed stores, will with some degree of accuracy be made. 
The strategist should indicate as closely as may be feasible the 
original and proposed subsequent movements of the army, the 
poStions which they will, at any rate to commence with, occupy or 
endeavour to seke, the dispositions in case of initial success, or. a 
possihle retreat. It will be practicable only to indicate initial 
movements with any certainty ; suhsecpient developments must be 
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reckoned on probabilities: it i.s u.sele.s8 fco endeavfHn’ to legislate for 
extravagant possibilities. 

In the consideration of the third point the Intelligence Officer 
can also play a con.siderable part. For by the advice the Transport 
Officer has received from him as bo the nature of the country, so he 
is guided in determining the different classes of transport which he 
must concentrate at the base for the conveyance of supplies to the 
front Major Callwell (‘'Small Wars”) remarks that small wars ate 
often aiinpaigns against nature rather than against hastile armies, 
alluding particularly to the fact that they are uiustly carried on in joad- 
less and inhospitable tracts. The sterility of the country niakes the 
(jnestion of supply one of gi*eat difficulty, and the necessity for carry- 
ing all the requisites of life swells the transport .service to huge and 
unwieldy proportions. But if this embarrassment is so apparent in 
a small war, where for want of better arrangements liberties may be 
and have not infrequently been taken with the Line of Communica- 
tions Sir I). Stewarts niareh from Kandahar to Kabul, Sir F. 
Roberts’ march from Kabul to Kandahar, and hi.s advance up the 
Kurram Valley to Kabul in the last Afghan War), how much Jiiore 
must it be the case when the opposition of a powerful foe neces* 
sitates the maintenance of a large army in such a coimtry, a couple 
of hundred miles from its base ? Iffie foddeiMlifficulty alone pre- 
cludes any attempt to keep up such a line with animal tmnsport 
only Consider what the remunerative load of a pack animal would 
be siipfKising that it had to cany its own provisions (ineluding 
fodder) and the pationH of its attendant over a nmrch of 15 stages. 
A came! would deliv'er about 80 lbs. at destimition and a ntule 
would te OB extremely short coinmons long before it got there. 
A cart, with the aniinals on a very low .scale of feed, would 
put in less than five maimds; but in none of these eases could the 
animals get back again to the bise. Any shortage in the water- 
supply along the route to be traversed would present another 
problem eminently difficult of solution. Disaster, as history plainly 
shows, must ensue from any hiiltire in the arnmgements for the 
supply of water. 

Appreciating therefore the impracticability of any plans involv- 
ing the provision of enormous .supplies which the theatre of opera- 
tions either does not produce, or provides tempomrily for a short 
time only, it is obviously necessary to consider and determine what 
form or combination of forms of mechanical methods of transit tmn 
best be adopted to help out the animal carriage. For provision 
of mechanical transport alone is not enough, ioiimal transport will 
be reqiured in places whei’6 it is impracticable for mechanical means 
to be used, or whem any interruption to the latter, us may 
frequently occur on railways, stops the regular ffiow of supplies to the 
front. Animal transport will also under any circarastances be neces- 
sary to convey stores from the teiminal station ot the i\icehanica! 
transport. The army eaimob be bound down by thtv j.p.ilwuy ; it must 
be in a position to move freely hither and thither ; and, h) reach the 
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fcro(ips wherevur they may he, reliance must to a great extent be 
placed on human or animal means of transport. 

Having taken all things into consideration, reinemboring the 
.strict limitirtion.s which may be imposed by the fodder difficulty 
upon the number of animals to be placed on the line, and deciding 
canefully according to the nature of the country and the existence, 
or lack, of supplies in each and evary locality, the Transport (jfficer 
may proceed to parcel out the line provisionally and to allot to each 
stage, or portion of stage, the class of transport most suitable to its 
<-nvn peculiar conditions. It is obviously much more economical and 
remunerative to employ animals in draught than in pack work. 
Wheeled transport is more economical in every way, it occupies less 
space on the line of march and effects an important reduction in the 
niimher of beasts to be used, and as regards the animals themselves, 
it is much less wearisome and wearing. A pack animal may, and 
often does, have to stand for hours under its load — a most exhaust- 
ing process. Wheeled transport will therefore be used whenever 
possible, and the utilisation of pack (for Line of Communication 
work) relegated to such localities where the narrowness of the track 
or its difficult nature renders the first-named method impracticable. 

We will assume that reasonable conclusions have been arrived 
at on primarily important points, and will now turn our attention 
more particularily to the methods employed in transporting stores 
and supplies on Lines of Communication. 

The quality of the various sections of the road and their suit- 
ability for the different classes of transport being known, the pros 
and cons of mechanical, animal, human or water carriage and the 
circumstances under which each kind may best and most economi- 
cally be employed remain to be considered. I shall endeavour to 
classify them into a sort of table of precedence, naming them as far 
as possible in order of utility ; but it must always be borne in mind 
that though one form of transport may be far more desirable than 
another, yet in order to derive full benefit from, say, railways, they 
must always be used in combination or in connection with certain 
forms of human or animal carriage. Thus the ideal arrangement to 
be aimed at is the judicious blending of different forms of transport 
to suit the varying conditions. 

Lani> Transpobt. 

: MechmiicxiL 

; ‘ . (1) Raihvaya 

(2) ' Light or portable railways and tramways. 

(3) Traction or motor engines* 

H'uyyimh and Animal, 

(4) Tramways. 

(5) Wagons or carts, with Itiums of animals, or 

double-draughL 

(6) Carts, single-draught. 
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*■ ‘-‘J'l’ts, "'heel-baiTows, etc 

(0) Fack animals, 

/^r n T - Coolies. 

UV.J5. It 1 .S to be remembered that the above elo ■;« x- • 

purely an economical one, a descending scalp nf <t ' ■'’■’’ifics-tion is 

c«l.« ,„r might l„.ve ,m adventitious v*/ 

IXLAXD Water Trax.sport. 

(1) S teamens. 

(2) Barges or boats. 

animal land transport. tSo for as mc-ctanLF ^ fV i 
are concerned, water tran.sport may be piack Fn TpaF wSrhnd 
The circum-stances being so aadely different, it will, hL ever be c-m 
sidered after land transport ha.s been discussed. 

BAILTVAr.S. 

r. unles.s a railway orriver beax'ailahJp 

taxes the ability of the most experienced.”_(Henderaon W'B.P ^ ’ 
used m the furtherance of militarv oneratiks Railways 

the concentration of an army ; facifitate the supply ^ war mteSls^ 

most'valimblf IZT' 

Line of Communication arrangements yet kn^ auxiliary m 

developmettViLuSSon'ShrL?^^^^^ 

SSl^rciS wrufiJetluirS-niSnoH 

jtnee to thv .,»„ti„na : tr W “reToltd’thrth: 
SiutTtThF D maintained in the' Field 

fottuStet JrttaTJ F„S 

whole favourable to the importatioVof^s^nr on the 

Met2 opened out, the besieging forces around Paris would Kotta \ a 

ifiTst Army (Man teuffel) moving to support the Army of the Meuse 
was on short commons omngto the fact that supplies from cEe 

and Coblentz could not he brought up by rail, as^was fet expected 

and road transport had to be entirely^ rked on. A St pSSal 

wF a railway as a means of simply is 

afforded by the use made of the I^uisville-Nashville-Atlante 
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by General Sherman in the Atlanta campaign ; he depended on it 
entirely for his support for six and a half months. Take also the 
use made of the sivgle track Trans-Siberian Railway in the present 
Russo-Japanese war. From figures given in Rmski Invalid, 

^ not less than 182 wagons (66 passengers and 116 goods), Le., seven to 
\ eight trains in the 24 hours, arrived daily, up to last March, at 
1 Kharbia. Besides troops and stores were also conveyed to Vladivo- 
I stock. During 13 months 13,087 officers, 761,467 rank and file, 146,408 
; horses, 1,521 guns, and nearly 500,000 tons of stores have been 
' carried to Kharbin by this railway. * 

A railway train of 30 wagons can convey 8,000 maunds of 
’ supplies, say, 300 to 400 miles in the 24 hours ; the great weight- 
bearing capabilities of a railway together with the celerity with 
which stores can be delivered or any immediate necessities be 
brought up and the regularity of wmrking ■which its use affords, are 
1 ' most important factors in the success of operations. If therefore 
\ it should appear likely that a serious war will have to be waged in 
a country still destitute of this most important modern development, 
i; efforts should if possible be made to bring to pass the construction 
of a railway therein beforehand, in time of peace; or, if this is 
‘I not feasible, it should be laid up to the very frontier, ensuring by 
the maintenance of material, and careful survey of the coimfciy 
I beyond, that nothing which pnident prepamtioii might have fore- 
j seen and provided for shall delay its construction on the outbreak 
I of hostilities. The Transport Officer concerned with Line of 
^ Gommunieation calculations should therefore be in possession of all 
i facts in this connection, which have such a far-reaching effect upon 
! all his arrangements. 

If no railway exists he will want to know how long it will take 
, after the commencement of operations before the different sections of 
I it will be in working order, and he must decide upon the class of 
! transport he will utilise until the development of the railway line 
J renders the farther employment of the temporary substitute 
;; unnecessaiy. His map will therefore clearly show the extent of the 
proposed railway, and the localities in which it will be laid, with 

4 foil information as to the periods which must elapse before he can 
; depend upon its help in his plans, A veiy efficient substitute for 

it is next on the list. 

5 . OR PORTABLE RAILWAYS. 

/ -These are a very useful help in transport operations, and more 
especially at the commencement of a campaign in a country where 
railways do not exist. To lay a railway proper is a very heavy and 
i l4ngthy operation. ^ It has, however, often to be undertaken, even in 
V ' countries where railways already' exist, but, should it be hastily tuid 

— 

‘1 * Journal of the R. U. S. I., May, 1905: Article translated from the “Russian 

n Gazette" hy Lieut W H, Bingham, 69th Punjabis. 
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iriipeifectiy laid, as is not infrequently the ease, it h a source of 
much trouble and inconvenience. (Note Banks' pursuit ” of 
Jackson in March 1862, and the difficulties he expenerieed owing 
to the line upai which he was dependc*nt beerirrunit tinservieoable,) 

In 1870 the (lermans constructed the Remilly-Pont-A'-Monsson 
line, which, how^-ver, nais not fmrnd (rntirely satisfactory for Ijeary 
traffic. In the extension of the Wady-Halfo line in 1885 progress 
was made at the rate of only from a half to three-<{uarters of n tnila 
a day, but in this case there w-as an insufficiency of material. 

In a Hat easy country, provided the requisite .st»>re.s are avail- 
able, constructiMn could be pusht^d on. say, at the rate a mile a 
daye but in a difficult, mountainous ianrl the building of eml>ank^ 
ments, viaducts, bridge.s, atid the eonstrnetion of tunnola iniist 
necessarily retard eonsideraijly the rate of cotist ruction. Many 
systems of light rAihvayshave been devisefl, and, in considering them 
all, the Dmuivi He Patent P<u*tal)le Railway seems to nHM>f pre- 
eminent utilty. 

The DmfUf^'dle //uc.--~-The he.st gauge would be either 16 or 20 
inches for use on naiTow hili roads. The Russiaus used a 24- inch 
gauge ; 16 to 20 inches would be better for nan^ow hill tracks. Thirty 
gauge is minea^ssariiy brcmd and heavy ; a 16-inch gauge is much 
more handy tor laying and is sufficient. What is wanted is not a 
peTOiu?^eo^iffomofi:aiiway, h«tthe lightest form of railroad consistent 
with pnictieal capable of beings put down and taken up in the 
shortest time pi??sible and suitable for (juick transference to any 
locality where it may be requircd, As the loads to be 
and the weight of the a-'ngouK, this must be decided by the cir- 
cuinstaEces of the ease. Line No. 7 ” can be used by a 3J-toii 
loeoinotive (and, of course, with animal traetion) and can cany loads 
of 4 tons per wagon. But there will he many places where the road 
will not be capiible of hearing so heavy a weight as this, and 
corresponding reductions mast accordingly he made. The mils are 
rivetted to six steel sleepers {dished to give greater resisting power) 
in lengths of 16 ft. 5 in. ; the fish-plates at the end of one section act' 
as guides and Ircks to the base- plates at the end of the next .se€tit>n> 
and this . gives quite sufficient security for a temporary- system ; 
for a permanent system the seetion.s can be bolted together with 
the fish-plate bolts/ The lines are perfectly portable, and one man 
can earrj^ a section-length wdth ease. Carves and crossings are 
also procurable. 

It is claimed that the lines require no ballasted road, Ik* 
laid on any class of soil, and that the operation of laying is very 
rapid ; it is, in fact, stated that ten miles, for tempomiy -work, ean 
be laid in one day by from 801) to 350 traintMiintm. ^ As a fore- 
runner in localities where a permaiienb broad-gauge railway k in 
course of coustriicticm, such a line, as a preliminary make-shift, 
would be invaluable. For use as a tramwaj^ on rough roads thin line 
' seems particularly suitable, one bullock could undoubtediy haul 2Q 
mannds on such a track, and the breaking up of the road would be 
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In places where the roads are strong, hard and broad 
in base clepAts, etc), locomotives could be very uselully employ- 
pd '(k 6-ton locomotive will tli-aw a load ot 2o tons up aslope ot 
1 in 66 at six miles an hour.) A wagon with plattbnn mounted on 
boo-ies, ’ covered with strong waterproot canvas i.s i-ecommended 
for” the ti-ansport of troops and stores genei-ally. The space in 
breadth of road occupied would be about a feet, and, in working 
the line on the staging system, room would always be available for 

'“n^the formation of depots in advance of the base a light line 
would be very useful, for, supposing u to be impracticable or im- 
nSssary to lay it along the whole length of the communications, 
after the formation of one depbt has been completed, it could be 
transported further forward to continue the formation of more ad- 
vanced depots. The Russians adopted this system in Central Asia. 

As regards cost, though this should be a secondary considera- 
tion when preparation for, and convenience m, war is under delihe- 
Son this would be somewhat as follows :-Taking a 20-mch gauge 
^d allowing for the line to bear weight varying from 10 to 110 
iida per wagon, and supposing that we want ten 4-ton wagons 
and a proportion of locomotives per mile, then for 50 miles the post 
would L roughly ISJ lakhs. If, however, we substitute ammal trac- 

Zn L locomotive, and allow that one bullock ca^ haul 20 maunds 

10 miles then the whole outfit (mcludmg bullocks) iwll cost less 

than OiiaSs. Five hundred 4-ton wagons wdl cai-iy 56,000 maunds, 

than Kfi-incr capacity of 14 buUock-trams compnsmg 12,320 

Lilocks and 5,600 carts, costing approximately 17 lakhs ! As to con- 
siderations of road space, I have already shown the advantage m the 
breadth occupied by the railway wagons (a cart requn-es 7 ft. 6 in. 
frontage) ; thS advantage in reduction of length is still greater. For, 
u uLir iTflin earrving 4 000 maunds will occupy miles of road 
sptce! whereas 36 wa|ons at 4 tons each (4 000 maun^) mil not 
take half ^ mile. (Seventy-two wagoas at 2 tons each, 4,000 

maunds, will take about 1,000 yards.) . 

^ A light railway would afford an economical system of supply 
at conceltration camps and manceuvTes. The unreality caused by 
the fm-mation of dep6ts in the theatre of manoeuvres, and the abso- 
hite limitation they put (or, rather the embargo they lay) upon 
the successful working of the ideas and plans of commanders vvodd, 

at any rate to a great extent, he overcome by the utilisation of thiS; 
means of supply. 

does not help much: as regards the utilisation of this 

transport in war. At one period of the Franco-Geman 

OP two 40 H.P. traction engines were worked on the line ront- 
v’Moiilon-Oommerey, and were iisefiil in hauling toge trams of 
LmilSs to -the raiWay at the latter point. • Also inthe last South 
A^can wari.engines were used to some extent. But the conditions. 
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in both these cases allowed the use of good hard roads. Powerful 
heavy engines, which can be used econoniically on hard, macada- 
mised roads, are obviously out of place on nairow, soft hill tracks, 
cut out of the mountain side, or built up with stone and earthen 
revetments. Even with engines not weighing more than five or six 
tons, great care will have to he exercised in deciding upon the ditfer- 
ent stages where they can be worked, ilnother consideration to be 
reckoned with is the possible scarcity of fuel and water, the convey- 
ance of stocks of which would gi-eatly reduce the remunerative load of 
the engines. However aided by animal transport in places where the 
nature of the ground absolutely forbids their employment, trac- 
tion engines of suitable type will render invaluable assistance and 
may be depended upon to go far towards overcoming the difficulties 
of Line of Communication Transport. As for the fuel and water 
difficulty, this again is a matter for careful selection of locality. The 
internal combustion engine can, however, be used in places where 
these commodities are scarce since they require but little water and 
their consumption of oil will not form a veiy large charge on the 
despatches from the base. 

To compare for a moment the respective merits of internal 
combustion motor engines and transport bullock-carts: — A 5- ton 
40 B. H. P. engine can haul a gross load of 5 tons under any practi- 
cable conditions ; a pair of bullocks in similar circumstances can draw 
a cart with a remunerative load of 10 maunds ; that is to say that one 
engine is equal to 14 bullock-carts. But the engine can travel, say, 
an average of five miles an hour (eight on the level), while the cart 
goes 1| miles in the same time ; therefore, a fair average day s work 
for the former is certainly 40 miles as against 10 miles (the nomial 
calculation of a stage) performed by the latter ; therefore, one 
engine is equal to 56 bullock-carts, or, in other words, the value 
of an engine is 5,600 maund-miles a day as against 100 maund-miles, 
the daily value of a bullock-cart. As to further advantages, in 
addition to the fail load (5 to 10 maimds) the engine can carry 
sufficient fuel, lubricants and water to run 100 miles, and with some 
slight increase to the weight, by means of utilisation of vacant space, 
extra fuel for a further 200 miles ; as compared with animals it may 
be said to be practically invulnerable against rifle fire ; it occupies 
a fi’action of the space taken up by its equivalent in bullock-carts 
(the tractor itself occupies the space of one cart only and requires 
less breadth of road) ; though it may be temporarily thrown out 
of work for repairs, yet it is inherently immune from those unfor- 
tunate and imforeseen calamities which may prralyse action and 
come very near to causing absolute disaster: I allude to epizootic 
diseases, outbreaks of which are unluckily so common. The matter 
of cost does not really affect the question i it is hardly feasible to 
compare the cost of upkeep, especially in war; but as to prime 
outlay 56 carts with 112 bullocks and gear would cost Rs. 16,500, 
or £1,100, while the tractor, costing £850 in England, with two 
trailers, would probably cost about the samCt 
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human .vnd animal transport. 

. man or aiiitniil can pull at least four tinie.s as itmch as he can 
mok tmnsTiort will not therefore be employed on Lines olCom- 
®“n^™tinn unless it is impracticable to use draught. 'Che space occit- 

h iatb-it taken up bv carts carrying a similar amount. Camel 
cCaS is more econoniical in length of road occupied, but still it takes 
h4f af much space again as carts. Pack animals have this advantage 

that they move quicker than carts ; for instance a pack mule will go 
hree-Ues while a mulo-cart goes 2-| ; and the pace o a camel, 
houffh s ower than that of a mule-cart, yet exceeds that ot a builock- 
art ty half a mile an hour. As to truntage, an important point on 
ntiTOw\ill roads, the pack mule is more economical m breadth of 
S occupied than a double -draught cart, but camels ake up as mimh 
space Mcupi or 2-pony vehicle. If roads are very 

as, rtsource is the cooly, and there are several pomts, 

narrow, then the ^tiC u transport. whichmaycon- 

verj; mi chintavoui m n ^ p 

veniently work, let us compare him, as a method 

with h^^Ll power. Two coolies can, using a light 

h nropel nearly as much as one camel can cany. From a 

hand-cart, prop 7 it niay appear that camels are 

cheaper ^(provided ^their death i-ate is of normal proportions), and, 
cheap \P _ go long as it is locally obtainable, the weight ot 
omitting ^ ponsumed by him, with his proportion of attendant, 
f'fXe^reTthat requW b But supposing 

is about th _ neither luan nor beast are procurable on 
that ,ise of the latter becomes a practical _m- 

a cLel consm as much weight of food 

rfw^is two men do. It is this contingency we must guard against, 
^nd\he camel us a moans of transport in a barren, moimtamous 
poiintry shoiiid be discarded in favour of cooly-propelled hand- 
vehicles’ or lioht tminways. It is certain that wherever a came 
' ^ o’ Veind-o-u-t can travel. The latter moreover has this^^-eat 
^,dv^tage over'the former that it can easily he got over difecult 
I W nartems-e The vehicle should be so constructed that the 
fe nSv^e easilv'detachable from the axle ; two men would thus lift 
S?ioad%.ver an* obstacle, subsequently i-etm;nmg tor the wheels, 
for the single-draught cart, it has its uses ; it is easy to load and 
ni travel otI verv difhcult country. The anima , used to haul it, 
'llll however consiime nearly as much weight ot food as a camel. 

1 ’ ^ ofV^nd’of transporting supplies short distances irom a. rail- 

t A n liJu .if? tomW L-mimo. or from a atage 0 , depot 
head to A ho sinole-draught carts might conveniently be 

to troops n ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ Lines of Ctnnmunimtimi ahmdd be 

■employed- ^ ' j if this is not feasible, then animals should 

^ trmmmys. This latter point having abeady 

tnlSSei - ,«3.e to a b„ef d«ription of draught and p«tfc 

transport. 
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The animals principally employed in draught will be—hullocks, 
mules, ponies, perhaps donkeys and occasionally cauiels. The 
bullock will haul the bigger load, but) it is much sloWr than either 
the mule or pony in dmught. So far as price is conciUTied the 
initial cost of a bullock is less than a third that of a pmy 
and still less than that of a mule: the upkeep in food only 
would be about the .same. If circnm.staiices unfurtunately compel 
the utilisation of large quantities of animal draught transport, then 
this should comprise a judicious mixture of the bullock aiul mule 
or pony clas.ses. Each species ha.s its own peculiar diseases, and, 
should the whole transport be of one class, a severe outbreak of 
epizi)otic disease would cripple the entire an-angement.s and in- 
fiillibly cause disaster to troops operating in an unproductive country. 
Pony draught transport (mules will rarely be available) should be 
used nearest the troops, that is to say, between the most adjacent 
magazine and the regimental or departmental expen.se trains, becaiiscL 
being faster moving than bullock, it could in emergency, by rajdd 
marches, catch the troops up, or when required, keep tip with them 
as a movable magazine. Should the troops have moved too far from 
the most advanced depot or stage, then this cart -transport, ffuuiiing 
the reserve train, must bring up supplies from the nearest locality 
where it may be available by reqiiisitioa. 

Ltrrge donkeys may be used in carts, and would be useful in 
single-draught vehicle. They are generally inferior in rapidity of 
movenient to mules and |}omes. 

Camels are not really draught animals at all, but have been 
occasionally used as such- On hard level ground camels will draw 
about eight maunds of remimemtive load, but would be entirely out of 
place as draught animals in hilly conntiy or over damp, heavy 
ground- 

Wheel-barrows are an effective means of conveyance in the 
hands of men able to use them. Perhaps the best example of 
this class of vehicle is found in China, and has of late been coirsider- 
ably used in Manchuria. It has a large single wheel in the middle, 
shielded by wooden planking; the loads are placed on shelves 
on each side of the wheel, and it is propelled by one man between 
the shafts, generally assisted by a man hauling on drag ropes in 
front. The weight carried on this contrivancB in level countiy is 
surprising, and the narrowness of its track makes it peeuliariy 
adapted for cramped and difficult TOths. In very steep localities 
I doubt its efficacy; it is exceedingly difficult to balance, and to 
manage it properly requires a special ediication. Other types of 
wheel-barrows there are, but they can only be used economically in 
skilled hands, and the nairow-track, double-wheeled haud-airt, .such 
as has been described above, is generally better. 

Pack transport animals are the cainel, inule, |K>ny, bullock arid 
. donkey. In considering the classes of animals best adaptcnl for pack 
work, we place the xniile fa/dla entitled to this ilistiuetion 

by his powers of endurance. The camel, it is true, consumes little 
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more food and carries more than twice the load of the mule, but he 
travels at half the speed, occupies laorei road space and generally dies 
in large numbers. If unfortunately conditions should he such as to 
necessitate the utilisation of pack animals on Lines of Communication, 
the camel will, in countries where it is indigenous, largely predomin- 
ate in numbers and will in fact be the main standby. The mule is far 
too valuable tube relegated to Line of Communication work, and the 
demand for this animal with the troops in front will usually preclude 
the provision of any for work in rear. Ponies, except those of 
.special breeds, are better adapted for draught than for pack e?n- 
ployment ; the ordinary riding or cart pony cannot long endure the 
strain of pack work, and experience .shows that he quickly goes to 
pieces under it. Certain classes of hill ponies, used for centuries 
as pack transport, are, however, little if anything inferior to mules, 
but they are not forthcoming in any large numbers. Donkeys are 
hardy animals and well suited to cany loads ; but unless of particu- 
larly strong build are not up to the weights earned by mules, neither 
can they cover the ground at the pace of the latter. Pack bullocks 
are strong and useful in this class of employment, but are very slow 
and ill-fitted to endure the hardships of work, including frequently 
scanty rations on the Lines of Communication. 

INLAND WATER TRANSPORT. 

Elvers, canals and lakes are all very useful auxiliaries to the 
transport service, when their general direction is such as to allow, of 
their use to relieve roads and railways of part of their traffic. 
Steamers, barges and boats will be used on their waters, and will be 
exceptionally useful in the conveyance of bulky stores at a minimum 
of labour. Colonel Furse gives some interesting figures as to the 
tiMctive power of men as applied to bai’ges on canals ; it appears that 
two men can pull a lo^id of from 80 to 100 tons at the rate of from 7 ■ 
to 9 miles a day. It will be seen therefore what an enormous saving 
would result in animal and human labour from this form of trans- 
port. In civilivsed countries it is generally possible to obtain con- 
siderable help from waterways. The Prussians, during the Franco- 
German war, made great use of the Rhine and the Moselle, and many 
other rivers and canals \\d thin their own conn tiy. The French had 
an excellent system of waterways, but it does not appear that they 
made as good use of them as they might have done. Neither do 
the Russians in the present war appear up to date to have recognised 
the importance and utility of the great Siberian waterways they 
possess. Between Nishni Novgorod, Kharbin and Vladivostock the 
waterway is almost unbroken. There are, it has been stated, 
** hundreds of steamers and thousands of barges on the Kama, Obi 
and Yenisei rivers.” Yet no adequate use of these facilities for the 
transportation of troops and stores appears as yet to have been made. 
• It is neglect of opportunities like these that makes all the difference 
between success and failnie. 
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Examples of the advantages of rivers as means rif supply are 
afforded by the campaigns of Frederick the Great in Bohemia 
Napoleon m Germany, Wellington in the Peninsula, and, to o-o as 
fitr back as the middle of the l<Sth eeutiiry, Montcalm and Wolfe 
in Canada. In warfare in uncivili.sed countries, waterways have 
in several campaigns, played very important parts. The French 
had no difficulties when operating again.st Dahomey in 1802-9.3 
until they were obliged to leave the river ; and the China war," b.ith 
in 1860 and again in 1900, the Red River Expedition, the Nile 
Expedition (1884-8.5), and the New Zealand war of I860— -65, are all 
instructive instances of the use of inland water transport. For the 
three last-named expeditions it was neceasary to have boats .specially 
constructeii at the time of the commencement of hostilities ; in 
preparing transport aiTangements for a big war in a country where 
waterways exist and are likely to be useful, steps will of course 
be considered and taken beforehand to make the requisite provision 
of such classes of boats as will be necessary. 


SECOND ESSA.Y FOR THE BURMA DIVISION. 

Mounted Infantry Tactics in Hilly and Densely Wooded Country 
such as is met with in Upper Burma and the Shan States. 

By Lieut.-Col. H. D’U. Keaey, d.s.o., 01st Punj.\bis. 

For purposes of lucidity it will be best to divWe this subject 
, under certain headings, and I shall deal with the question as follows 

• (2) De?criptk.n of Burma, and the military characteristics of 

(3) PiSSperience of Mounted Infantry in Burma. 

(4) Tactics advocated, and this again may be divided into sub- 

OiirtexSok on "Bush Fighting, 1903,” dimisses the subject 
Uiirtexii of Mounted Infantry in densely wooded and 

1 ; Freamuie. hilly country in two short lines to the effect 

ttatMounM Infmtty mayte used for patrolling and carrying 

despatctes ^ tlat Mount^ Infantry have 

i Win euu . ^ nmch fuller manner, and 

however, been The idea of a Mo;nted 

' therefore advocate such _ ^ Infantryman put upon 

Infantryman being ^ enough to move from one place to 

LShs nwfxpkded^and though it required the teaching of the 
' another is no ^ j most vet none who have a knowledge 

Boer war ‘ Mounted Infantry in Burma during the years of 

of the 1886 1891 will deny that this lesson had been 

£,Sb“aVw ot\hre„gag.d ii the guerilk warfare that 

was some desoriprfou of ‘he oouutry 

as well as of the characteristics of the enemy and his methods of 
King, as it may be taken for granted that a densely wooded and 
trot3 country will only he chosen as the theatre of warlike opera- 
!• Khen at war with such countries, and our past experience m 
them wUl be the surest guide as to the conditions to he met with 

in others of a similai nature. -be divided into three 

distinct parts, ris;- 
m The dry zone. 

/9\ The wet zone. j* 4.u i. 

i (3) The mountainous tracts surroundmg the country on the 

ast, west and north. • j • ii. i, . . i. 

' The dry and wet zone both are conUined in the valley of the 
Itrawidy^nd are for the most part level hut becoming more broken 
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and irregulai’ as they trend upwards into the foot-hilla that lead 
into the higher elevations. The dry zone i.s not very densely fore.st- 
ed, .such fore.st as there is being principally “ Eng" carrying little 
undergrowth and Ls easily traversed. The remainder i.s either covered 
with thick scrub or isopen and cultivated with villages scattered 
everywhere. Thi.s .scrub i.s in placo.s dense and difficult to get 
through and in place.s fairly penetrable both to horse and foot ; it 
is usually .some eight feet high and a footman would be unable to 
see above it. The crops are millet, maize, cotton, se.samum and 
bean.s, of which only the first is of any account from a inilitaiy 
point of view, millet growing to a great height and very thick, a 
horseman would with difficulty force his way though it. Could not see 
above it and would be quite helpless amongst it. The villages are 
situated in open space.s, are variable in size but are .surrounded by 
stout hedges of prickly her (wild plum, Zizyphu.s jujuba) or cactus, 
both impenetrable for a moimten man. Faddy is not found to 
any considerable e.xtent e.Kcept where artificial irrigation is 
procurable. 

In the wet zone we get almost univei-sal forest with much heavy 
undergrowth, the population i.s .scarcer but villages of the .same type 
are to be found in openings and artificial clearings. The countiy is 
in part level and in part hilly as it approaches the mountainous 
borderland. The forest is traversed by cart tracks and patks, but 
off them movement of mounted men will often be very difficult and 
at times impossible. But still over a great deal of it mounted men 
can work to a considerable extent. Surrounding Burma on the 
three sides we get a rugged mountainous countiy. On the east 
the Karen and Shan Hills, on the north the Kachin Hills, and on 
the west the Chin Hills. Of these only the Shan Hills ram be 
.said to be really suited to any extended u,se of Mounterl Infantry, 
the slopes being easy and there being many large open plateaux emi- 
nently suitable for rapid and e,xtensive movement of horsemen. 
In the Karen. Kachin and Chin Hills mounted men are hardly to 
be rased except in quite the restricted manner defined in the text- 
book ; though in exceptional cases there are instances in which they 
have done more. 

The inhabitants of all this country do not from a military point 
■me inhawtaate and 0 ^ «ew differ so "delv in their characteristics 
tiaeir tactics. and methods of nghting as to require any 

separate description. Their weapons are for the most part antiquat- 
ed, they lack organisation and cohesion, and will be^ found in small 
and independeut hands rather than in regular armies. They have 
no artillery and except the leaders few are mounted, they^ fight a 
gueiilla warfare, relying on ambuscades and surprises to defeat their 
enemy. Positions if held are generally protected by stockades or 
are taken up in the walled enclosures otten loiind round 
They rarely, if ever, move by night, and their principal oharaofceristio 
may be said to consist in mobility, being unencumbered either by 

personal equipment or by geuend inn)edimenta, 
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The enforested nature of the coiintrv off. i 
obatruction such as stockades, felled tSs means of 

ments. placed across roads and pathways and ihl entangle- 

obstructions are moreover fuither dSem «l ? ‘^PPmaches to such 
stakes, called pavj,,, which are cunn S t bamboo 

undergrowth and inflict veiw nasty 

The arms are rifles of various Sterm ™ h ^ east. 

"h.A feoS 

gJSSr^“»>' ha«,.e„,l,e bi«lVM'“«r/„fwf ^ 

.» thi* o„,, the -"r- 

“"I '■.iS’S'SeT” 

However, owing to the vastness ofi-n. 
over m Burma, the mobility and elnsivenessrf"rt''^r‘^ 
the paucity of Regular Cavalry ^ ^ as 

decimated by epidemic ofamw and 

mounted men must be employed and T’ It manifest that 
mounted in some less costly manner ft he 

could not stand the climate. imported horses who 

««lL®S8\rs p„„^ /Sf « 

clever, quiet, strong and vei-y endmdn„ “ /^ftm-e but haidy, 

for the purpose requied; men were alSlreT *'?®.™ 

numerous Infantry poured into the coimtrv^ir^ 

„,d e,uip„.e„h t. hri.^ i^eing 

every part o'rSe'"SiIl^’ S*’ wSe d« “■“* “<>h in 

Infantiy ready to commSce their Counted 

training at first it is true, hut under the in^, Elementary m their 
(the quickest and most effective school ms“f A sf ^'^Perience 

justify their evolution and to make themsauM®^ to 

ooimtiy. The contrast of thdf ranhl Tnlf 
hitherto slow moving Infantry their that of the 

distances, their suipiea and 

upon the enemy, who had up to now Ld tbin^S" 
owQ way, at any rate in those parts wherp ^ ^uch their 
Cavalry. The small pony was found i-r, no regular 

^liable, and men had soon settled down as^ ^®“dy and 
The establishment of the Military Police ® horsemen. 






Frotn now the Hettleinent of the country wan, so far as mounted 
ti’or>ps were concerned, entirely in the hands of these Mounted 
Infantry, wlio t<Jok the place and did to a very great extent the 
work of Regular Cavalry. Little of the eu\intry except the Kachin 
and Chin Hills was so bad as to prevent any work being done on the 
these handy, active ponies, and the moral effect of their rapidity even 
when restricted to roads and paths was very great and effective. 

Arguing from the analogy of the past my opinion is that the 
^ ^ ^ ^ tactics to be adopted in this and similar coun- 

ac cs a voea e should assimilate as far as possible to those 

of Cavalry. We must have good riders and men possessing individual- 
ity and initiative, being in such a country frequently called upon 
to act on their own initiative and often unable to see or obtain 
orders from their Commanders. 

Horsemastership moreover must be rigorously taught and 
insisted on, its importance in these countries being enhanced by 
the fact that they are incompatible with the emplojrnent of foreign 
horsCwS, and it therefore behoves us all the more to husband our 
available supply of the indigenous breeds, a supply liable to be 
extremely limited, in many of such countries. T go beyond the 
meagre statement that Mounted Infantry tactics should assimilate 
to a great extent to those of Cavaliy by stating that Mounted Infan- 
tiy should be at times prepared actually to fight on horseback and 
should be given some supplementaiy arm to assist them to do so. 

I have previously mentioned that the enemy’s tactics are 
those of ambuscade and surprise which lead to opposing troops 
frequently coming info close and even hand to hand collision, a 
Mounted Infantryman is under such circumstances practically 
helpless ; the enemy will not wait for him to dismount, hand over 
his horse and prepare to use his rifle even if the ground should 
be open enough to do so. The only practical coixme is to rush in on 
your enemy, giving him no time to follow up such advantage his 
surprise may have afforded, nor time to .escape, if so minded, to 
prepare fi'esh smpiises further on. These occasions have occurred 
frequently before, and it has been my experience to see Mounted 
Infantry endeavouring to make an effective weapon out of the butt 
ends of their rifles wielded in one hand or to turn it into a lance by 
fixing the bayonet. When Mounted Military Police were estab- 
lished this disadvantage was recognised, and they were armed with 
a carbine, sword and lance either all three or with carbine and swoi-d 
or carbine and lance. The swords, however, were too heavy'- and the 
lance is cumbemme for use off such very small ponies, more especi- 
ally as time did not admit of much training in the use of these weapons 
before being called upon to use them in earnest. On many occasions 
I have seen the carbine used as a pistol, being fired at striking 
distances held out in one hand, and on the whole I saw more actual 
casualties in this way than any other. This brings me to the point 
at which I started, mz., the provision of a supplementary arm which 
can be easily used on homehmk without destroying the essential 
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■ idea of Mounted Infant^ and which is effective for offence and 
' defence as the exigencies of the moment demand, and I advocate 
^ that this arm should be a revolver or automatic pistol ; either of 
i these weapons answers our present purpose and is no encumbrance 
: to the man either mounted or dismounted, nor will it tempt 
Mounted Infantry to depart from their proper role on unnecessary 
I occasions as an “ arme blanche ” is apt to do. More opportunities 
can be found for training men with this weapon than an anne 
blanche” without interrupting training in other essentials, and 
though the opponents of this arm urge that it will be a.s dangerous 
to fiaend as to foe in the melee, I still think that the scattei'ed 
- nature of such melee and the nature of the country where such 
would take place will be a check on promiscuous and dangerous 
I firing. Some may advocate a sword rather than a pistol as being 
1 less dangerous ; it may have advantages but has also many disadvan- 
tages, not the least of which is its liability to catch in all sorts of 
obstructions when moving in undergrowth, long grass, etc., and also 
':f on stumps and rocks owing to the lowness of the pony. The 
weapon must necessarily be always carried on the animal, and if 
adopted must be a light thrusting one and not the heavy cutting 
h tulwar usually issued. 

The only alternative to providing such supplementary aims as 
f may be considered best is the one of not employing Mounted In- 
fantry at all in country or in such situations as would render them 
liable to come into sudden collision with the enemy. This course I 
cannot imagine any one entertaining for a moment; our experience 
has shown what was achieved in Bumia by the hastily raised and 
1 trained Mounted Infantry of 1886 and subsequent years ; shall we 
5 not look therefore to even moi’e brilliant results to be obtained 
from them now that we have to hand (or the knowledge to make) 

; the magnificent Mounted Infantry left us at the close of the South 
; African war ? 

Granted then our Mounted Infiintry shall be used and giving 
him if possible a su].)plementary weapion to asvsi.st him in close 
j combat, we may proceed to enquire how he may best be employed. 
It is said that the action of Mounted Infantry is for the most part 
defensive, in so far as actual fighting is concerned, and this in ordinary 
cases is true, as though the use of a horse gives the mounted man 
the advantage of the initiative and the power to appear suddenly 
whevo not expected and thrust himself suddenly into the enemy’s 
sphere of control, still when he has achieved this he has to act on 
the defensive or retire as fast as he came. In forest and hilly coun- 
tries fighting against an unmounted foe who never practise the mass 
i V tactics found amongst the savages of the Soudan, the Afghan Ghazis 
i or the Zulus, but who trust to surprises, dispersal and rapid move- 
ment to disconcert their enemy, then I say, having no Cavalry you 
must use your Mounted Infantry offensively wherever possible. The 
moral effect of the offensive is always very great, and against a foe who 
I has not the support afforded by cohesion it must be even greater. 
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Moiintecl Infantry may be mest advanfcageouly employed as— 

( a) Advanced Guards. 

(h) Flank Guards. 

(c) Rear Guards (but only occasionally). 

{ (1) Reconnoitring and scouting. 

(f^) Thz'eatening Hanks, 
f/y Cutting otf retreal;. 

(g) Pursuit* 

(h) Raiding and surprises. 

I shall discuss each in the order named, 

( a ), — As advance guards when with a combined force of Infantry 
and perhaps and probably mountain gmi.s advancing throug^^h the 
country towards some definite objective or with some partieluar object, 
usually to the chief t{>wn or capital of some tribal chief: in such ezrses 
until this point is reached we may look for obstmctive and delaying 
tactics on the part of the enemy which will consist of building stockades 
along such roads and paths as lead towards the capital and also in 
ambuscades in favourable positions. It must be the duty of the ad- 
vance guard to discover and brush away the first and to render the 
second ineffectual. The advance of the main column should not be 
delayed except in extreme cases when the obstacles opposed to the 
advance are so strongly made and held as to be impossible for the 
advance troop to mrvy. It will not be possible often for an advance 
guard CO spread out scouting over the country ; the forest does not 
admit of such extension nor of any vie w if it did Your advance 
guard must therefore move along such roads and paths as may be 
met with, and, keeping in view the fact that lateral communication 
is diiBciiIt or impossible, each detachment mast be strong enough 
to make an effective defence in case of being isolated and attacked. 

Advanced guards should work well ahead of the main column 
withour fear, as an unenterprising enemy such as we are considering 
will hardly take the risk of intervening between the advance guard and 
the main body. A day or nearly a days march may be safely attempted, 
if necessary, as it may be, to keep in touch with the enemy or keep him 
from building stockades and other obstructiona Your Mounted Infantir 
must be capable of bivouacking without return to main column, which 
is a waste of time and restricts action, and must therefore carry what 
is necessary ^vith them, supplies being replenished when recpsired 
All due precaution would of course have to be obsemd, and in very 
dense parts the leading men and flankers v ould have to move on 
foot ; from past experience it is notewoiijhy to remark that mounted 
men have been much more rarely ambuscaded than footmen for 
the reason that amhuscades to be effective must be at the closest 
quarters which leave little chance of escape from motmted men. 

As to stockades, if met with they would of course be both 
reconnoitred and attacked on foot; they can never be of any great 
length, and can therefote be usually outfianked.^ n hen outflanked 
and the enemy driven out the best policy is to push on and 
pursue at once, giving the enemy no time to occupy other stockades 
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he luav have constructed in the rear. Ambuscades may not then 
bo feared ; these would have been laid in front ot the stockade, and 
any others arranged for, further behind, would be either unoccupied 
or "their occupants dernorali.sed by the retreat from the stockade and 

the pursuit by mounted men. ^ • -i i <- tv,o 

fb) Flank! 1,0 GuanZ.s.— These would act similarly to the 
advanced guards as described above, but they would neoessau y 
conform more closely to the movements of the mam column, 
further have difficulties with regard to lateral 

difficulties must be overcome as circumstances of the moment suggest, 
Ltlrmay be taken as certain that whatever difficulties the moun ed 
man may meet with they will be enormously gi'eater lor the 

footman. ^viil be very few instances in 

which it will be necessary or advantageous to eniplov your 

Infanti-y on rear guards. On one or two occasions it has been the 

misfortune of our troops to have to retire before superior strength, 

and then opportunities may arise whei-e Mounted Infantiy 

their superior mobility keep an enemy at bay longer than 

as they can delay their retaement so very much longer and need 

fear less being outflanked in the jungle. , t p 

(d) Scouting— B.BTe indeed your Mounted Infantiy must take 
•the pl 4 e of Re^ar Cavalry, and it is here too that they may be 
more often called upon to engage m mounted combat, ^ 
the nature of their duties they will be liable to find tbemsehes at 

close quarters before they are aware, that IS, when in thickly wooded 

places^ In thick forest, scouts would be sent to reconnoitre routes, 
rivera, passe.s through hills and especially to obtain information of 
villages and other positions believed to be held by the en^iy. On 
these occasions scouting parties should be large enough to offer some 
degree of defence a.s each party will naturally be entirely cut oft 
from any communication (signalling or other) with other parties and 
very small parties and single individuals may be liable to bemut oB. 
To’^see without being seen is the principal duty of a scout, and m 
thick forest it will natuially be much harder to 

information than in more open country ; ears will often be of more 

use than eyes, and the leading scouts should stop often and lisren. 
In forest sounds travel long distances, especially those ot wood- 
chopping and human voices. Wood-chopping must be done when 
stockades are being built, and natives of all sorts usually shout and 
talk loudly when on any combined work. Villages will usually be 
found situated in natural or artificial clearings, and care must be 
taken not to come out suddenly on to these opemugs. A thmner 
• appearance of the forest ahead and frequent glimpses of the sky 
sure signs of the prmdmity of a clearing. Similarly when chmb g 
hills in forest, one may know as one approaches the top by tbe^^me 
sign, namely, glimpses of the sky through the trees. O ^ ^ 

showing over the sky line in fore.st is not so dangerous a 
countiy. Yet stockades are often placed right on the crest ot a hill 
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and camps may be jusb over it, therefore precaution shoiikl alwa 3 ^'s 
be taken. When scouting in light forest and scinib jungle, greater 
dispensal is permissible, and the group system will be found to be 
the best to adopt. 

(e) & {f). — In conjunction with Infantry or Infantry and Mountain 
Artillery in attack on a position, 3loiinte<l Intantiy nuiy be iisefuliy 
employed in working round and threatening or attacking a Hank or 
to get completely behind and cut otf the retreat. The nature of the 
position usually taken up in such a country affords great opportuni- 
ties for such action ; being a stockade situated on one or more Iso- 
lated hills, a village or the walled enclosures surrouridiog some 
pagodavS none of such positions will be extensive and will partake 
more of the nature of the fort than otherwise. Difficulties occur 
in arranging that such luovements shall be correctly timed, no 
signalling communication can iis a rule V)e kept up between the 
forces, nor will the Comnumder despatching the M»>nnted Iniantry be 
often able accurately to judge the rate at which they could proceed. 
Distances may be accurately measured on maps, but many obstacles 
to a rapid march through forest may occur. Cart tracks and paths 
zigzag beyond conception, fallen trees or bamboo clumps are often 
most difficult obstacles, and a small i-avine barely visible on the map 
may take hoi'senien a considerable time to find their way in and out 
o£ Again it is not an easy thing for the flanking party to hit upon 
the position ; they must make a wide detour and there are no signs to 
be recognised in a forest by which they know when to turn towards 
the objective. 

However, given plenty of time and good leaders such coups may 
and often have been accomplished, and the .sudden appearance of 
mounted men on a flank or rear will often cause an evacuation of a 
position that will cost many lives with only a frontal attack. *ShouId 
your Mounted Infantiy be successful in amving at the right place 
at the right time their actions may vary according to the intentions 
of the Commander of the Forces. Probably, however, it will com- 
mence with dismounted and end with mounted action. It may be 
that he intends them to assist in the actual attack which would have 
to be canied out on foot. Or he may be sufficiently strong himself 
to cany the position and only requires the Mounted Infantry to be 
prepared to inflict punishment on the retreating enemy by fire on 
the flank. This, however, would be unfeasible in thick cover, but all 
paths and avenues of escape behind may be blocked and the enemy 
decimated. Mounted pursuit may follow this dismounted action if 
the ground permits. 

(p).— I advocate inmmted pm^uit always when an enemy is 
moved from a position and aa far and as fast as is possible. Even 
when the forest is thick the enemy must more or less follow tracks 
and pathways and some attempt must be made to drive him on and 
inflict some loss. Even if no actual loss is inflicted, the moral effect 
outweighs all the considerations ; panic is more easily caused amongst 
undisciplined vsavages. A properly timed and well carried out 
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pursuit may shake them so that they will possibly never rally or stand 
^ again. I imagine many of us have at une time or another had to 
" turn our backs on some infuriated wild beast, mad dog or other 
! enemy; and if so will know that real fear and shaken nerves only 
then commence. 

Therefore pursue when you can, using 'what weapons best come 
to hand to aid you. 

(h) Raiding , — In all the previous cases we have considered 
the action of Mounted Infantry in conjunction with Infantry, and we 
now come to independent action of Mounted Infantry working alone. 

The moral effect of rapid marches and sui^rise in unexpected 
places is very great and has in the past been proved to have a most 
■ pai'alysing effect upon the enemy. He never knows when or where 
he may be pounced upon and is therefore disheartened and nervous. 

J Our previous experience in Burma has shown us the value of small 
j detached bodies of Mounted Infantry scattered about the country, 

I always on the move, ready to act on the offensive at all times, 

4 i.mdertaking long and often difficult night inarches to surprise the 
enemy in his village or camp at daybreak. The enemy keeps no 
4 outposts nor does he carry out patrols, so such surprises except for 
the physical difficulties of the country are easy. It is hardly 
necessary to insist here that neither mounted nor footmen can 
march through forest by night except on known paths and with 
faithful guides. Villages passed en route should be avoided, and 
such signs as the barking of dogs and crowing of cocks listened for 
to prevent blundering on such unawares. The point whence the 
final attack is to be made should be reached before daybreak to 
1 allow time for final arrangements. Such an attack will be carried 
out on foot, though part may remain mounted for outflanking or 
: pursuing action. Care must be taken not to launch out these 

parties in insufficient strength ; they will be isolated from all support 
j,| and a quarter at least will be absorbed as horse holdei’s. 

Mounted Infantry may in the course of such tactics as I have put 
. before you, on occasion, find that their best course out of a difficulty 
is to turn themselves for the nonce into Cavalry and charge 
I shock tactics are of course quite outside the r61e of Mounted Infantry, 

; j but it may be a choice of evils; the boldness of the proceeding bids 
‘I for success and an ill-disciplined foe will seldom wait for the onslaught ; 

there is moreover the justification of previous success. 

■ J The questions of formations for the march or for any other of 

V the duties discussed have been in no way touched upon, being more a 
■‘fi matter of drill and training than of general tactics, the principles only 
'i of which I have put forward as suggested by actual experience. 


INFANTRY SCO UTINO. 

A LECTURE. 

By Major A. T. Spkarmak, Koval VVaiuvickshiue Regt. 

I.— ITS NECESSITY AND IMPORTANCE. 

No one will deny a maxim accepted by the most highly trained 
armies down to the very savage that, in time of war* iirforiiijitiiin 
concerning the enmny is of the very first impalanee, p'rom of 
old we have read of its importance, and the nece-ssity and diffixndty 
of obtaining early and accurate iiifornmtion has btuni iiictmserl 
ten-fcid by the introduction of uRKleni fire-arms and smokeless 
powder. For a commander to advance to the attack against an 
enemy of whose dispositions he is igriorant is nothing less than 
criminal ; for a commander to march al>t>ut in an entunys country 
unaccompanied by the best means of obtaining information, i. e., 
scouts, is again criminal 

On the flanks of the firing line, and ahead of it nntil engjiged 
outside the advance, rear and flank guards, scouts are essential To 
be without them is to be unprovided with the best means in your 
power to ermure your protection. This ajiplies to all comnmmfers 
in the field, from the CommamJer-in-Chief down to the comnuinder 
of the smallest unit. 

Unfortunately the itiiporfcarice of this fact is not recognised to 
its full extent by ns, and conseiiiwmtly sctvuting, instead of 
being a branch of the inost complete training that men receive, is 
practically neglected save in its vmy rudest elements (even though 
the men be specially selected). 

Commamling officers find it difficult to spare special'' officers 
for the instruction of scouts. Scouting is treated, ae a subject that 
anyone can teach and anyone can learn, hifamtrf/ Tmhnufi, 
S. 192, para 1, says: ''The tmining of scouts will/ as a rule, be 
earned out by a selected officer in each company/* but practically 
this is only possible under the general assumption that scouting is 
to be put on the same footing as squad drill To attach to scouting 
its proper value w’-ould be to raise it to the standard of a eimrse 
which needs special mstruction, and the above quoted paragniph 
in Training mnld (miy be complied with if we 

could assume that in every company there ism offieer capable of at 
once teaching such a heterogeneous collection of subjeem as the 
maxim gun signalling, telegraphy, and many other technical 
subjects requiring as a matter of fact a ” special training/ 

The late " Colonel Hendemon iit his work Stmf>miU 
Jackson says, on the subject of scouting, in one 
has hitherto overlooked the achievements of ' scouts,* whose names 
so seldom occur in official records, but whose daring was unsurpiissed 
zi\d whose Services ivem 
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What do we ieam from the eimiiing that our enemies use 
against us? Fighting as we do all over the world exceptional 
Opportunities are odered us both to learn and apply. Bad recon- 
naissance and bad scouting are proverbial amongst us. This is 
entirely due to the want of appreciation of its vital importance, 
and to a faulty method of instruction in thi.s most important part 
of training. The eiTors in, or neglect oi training in peace has 
caused us and will again cau.se in time of war niuch trouble, and 
possibly may occasion the sacrifice of many valuable lives which 
might otherwise have been .saved. 

Our infantry is too inclined to leave the duty of scouting to 
be performed by the cavalry, labouring under the painful delusion 
that it will always have cavalrv^ ahead to perform this duty. Can 
we use cavalry for this purpose in mountainous or very broken 
country; nay more, can we move in security despite the fact that 
uiir front may be covered by a cloud of horsemen ? Even our very 
text-books tell us that much — No. 

Why then do we fail to pay sujfficient attention to our scouting ? 
The answer, 1 think, is faii’ly simple — it is that we fail to appreciate 
scouting for the infantry man at its proper value. 

Information that is required in modem wai'fare is of a most 
complete order; definite information as to the enemy’s position, 
dispositions, strength, movements, etc., must be obtained, and it is 
for this purpose that the scout will have to be used, and if he be a 
trained man, how valuable the infonnatioa to the commander, and 
if an untrained man what dependence can be put on the information? 

Let us then remember that the day may come when the 
commander (of even the smallest unit) is, to use the naval term, 
''cut adrift.” His security depends upon his vigilance, his vigilance 
is his '' scouts.” To turn in the hour of trouble and expect a man 
(untrained) to carry out a very difficult hrsk is surely ^'flirting 
with luck,” and he who would thus flirt runs a greiit risk of being 
jilted. 

How would any of us like to be placed blindly in some very 
haisardous situation, without the means or the knowledge of 
combatting that sitiiation ? Is it then fair to subject an untrained 
man to this ordeal ? Men have done it and men will do it again 
to-moiTOW, if called upon, but is it fair ? In Justice, no, ten times 
no ; then let us realise the proper value of scouting and a foundation 
to work upon will have been laid. 

It ia not every man who can scout, and when you find a man 
who can scout, train him and exercise him in peace time, that 
when war comes you may have a valuable asset at hand in the 
place of raw, though good, material 

If it is deemed necessmy to have “ sp^ially selected ” men 
# for scouts, why not let them have “special instructor” and 
“ special instructions ” based on some approved system. So long 
as we £dl to grasp this most imporfeant situation, so long .shall we 
continue to enter upon war at a very great disadvantage. 
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_ At present scouting, if considered at all, is considered an 
insignificant detail in training, but the day must soon come when 
scouts will be looked upon as adjuncts as important as simiallers 
and the vanous other “specially ’ trained men. One of NapolS 

thoughts relative to the art 'A war was, “ Nothing inspires more 
of tKe*'^ " 

Let us reniernber then that we are ever beset bv wars •mr) 
ruiuours of wars, and now is the time. To be forewarned” is to he 
toreanned. - 


II.- 


-THE SELECTION OF THE SCOUT. 

The only official te.Kt-book which makes any reference to soontino 
IS Fnmtier Warefijve, 1901, and even here the whole siibiect 
is dismussed in two short pages and a short overleaf, but that short 
overleaf contains two lines of the utmost importance, “Scouts are 
not to be employed at work other troops can do.’" 

Before settling down to the question of the selection of the 
scout, we must consider first what are the duties of scouts 

Frontier Warfare, 1901, gives the duties of 
follows 


scouts as 


batt* Scouts. — Use with their companies 

(a) To show the best ground to advance over. 

(fe) To point out obstacles. 

(c) In bad ground to find accessible routes. 

To show w^here the best cover for advance can 

obtained. 


and 


be 


-To act in the mountains the rOle of 


II. — 

cavalry, in the plains, etc. 

Ill— As a Separate Body.— Far special purposes— 

{a To carry out coups de main. 

(6) To seize rapidly points of importance. 

(e) To keep down by day and by night the fire of the enemy's 
sharpshooters by means of their superior mobility. 

(d) To cover retirements from diflScult positions. 

(e) To clear rapidly woods, cliffs, etc., of enem/s shaimshooters. 
/ < 4f ground considered too difficult for ordinary infantiy! 

^ ( 9 ) For any special work requiring great activity and powers of 

observation and acuteness. 

^ Infantry Training, 1902, in addition to the above lavs 
down: — ^ 


^ (1) In the Attack — To precede the advance, reconnoi- 

tring the ground, look out for ambushes and to watch the flanks. 

(2) In the Defence. — To observe the enemy’s approach 
to report his strength and the direction of his march, to watch the 
flanks and observe the enemy’s movements. 

(3) .ds Qremml Scoufs, — The sub-heads here are practically 

those quoted in Frontier Warfccre, 1901. ^ ^ 
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(4)' Reconnaissance. — -To act as the eyes and ears of the 
ariny, especially in mountainous and wooded country, to obtain 
j information of the enemy’s position and strengiih, the whereabouts 
of his guns, the nature of his entrenchments, etc. 

] (5) In Night Opemtions. — To precede the advance.' 

'■{ . (6) Special Fiorposes. — The sub-heads here are practically 

i these quoted in Frontier Warfare^ 1901. 

To carry out the above roles it is evident that the scout must 
be a man who possess exceptional capabilities, both mental and phy- 
sical, which have to be further developed. It is also clear that to 
find the number of men laid dowm m Inf a/atry Trainmg, 1902, ‘‘at 
least t’vvo men per squad and two N.-C. 0. s per company (making a 
total of 18 men from one company) is no easy matter.” 

V No one, I think, will gainsay the fact that the British soldier 
has much to learn in the way of scouting. This may, I think, be 
; ; attributed to the fact that the classes from which we draw our 
recruits at home are not in any way brought into contact with the 
life that has to be led in many instances by the colonist and almost 
’ invariably by the semi-civilised or barbarous races. The recruit 
'J has not been dependent on his scouting and shooting capabilities to 
obtain his food, and moreover has not to live with every man's hand 
:! against him, and consequently permanently^ on the qui vive for some 
one who may be essaying to trap him. This latter class of men from 
; childhood upwards imbibe the art of scouting as a matter of food and 

' ^ self-preservation, and at a very early age become experts at the art. 

' Our men remain untaught and have not ingrained in them the 
’ instincts so essentially necessary for any one who wishes to become 
^ a master of the art of scouting. 

I _ It is only possible to tram very few up to the standard of native 
cunning, but we can train them all to compete with, and in this art 
, defeat any European enemy that we might be brought into contact 
• ^ with. In doing this we are at least helping them to compete with 
our more common enemy of the semi-civilised and barbarous races. 

’'i ; With’ a view, therefore, to simplify matters for the company 

commander in his selection of the man who is to be trained as a 
scout, I would suggest that the following points should be taken 
| V , into consideration. 

. , I The scout should possess the following qualifications and some 

■ ;,! of them to a marked degree : — 

t I (a) Be thoroughly athletic. — A cross-country runner is the 
"irl sort of .man that is required, not a weight lifter or strong man. 
’\i •: His powers of endurance in the field should be most carefully tested. 

. i' V The men who usually keep hard and fit are svell known to the com- 

ili pany commander. ‘ Scouts have a great deal more to go through in 
'u ' the way of endurance than the remainder who go out to give 
!i| ^ j battle. Under the heading might be included some of the other 
physical capabilities which are essential. The scout must naturally 
? have very good eyesight and not be subject to any recurring 
' ‘ 5 diseases which may render him unfit for the hard work he wilt 
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have to perform. A can teen wallah i.s not of much value as 
a scout, 

(h) Intpllujenm . — This should include educational capability. 
If the man selected is smart, sharp, can read and write, can 
grasp an rnder or a situation fairly rapidly, he can be taught all 
that will bo rerjuirod rjf a scout under this heading. His power of 
discrimi nation should be good. Pie must be a man of common 
sense. No obstacle should deter him from pushing on and carrying 
out the task allotted to him at whatever risk. He mu.st be able to 
deduce I'easons for anjMuovetnent that the enemy may make. He 
must not gues.s, he must be able to make certain; any one can 
guess, and we know the value of 99 guesses in 100. He imist have a 
knowledge of the military art in order to draw sound conclusions, 

(7) Be a Good Shot , — Though a scout is essentially a man 
for obtaining information and not for fighting, he inrist be able 
to use his weapon with certain effect should the occasion arise, such 
as in the protection of his own life or perhaps that of a commde 
scout who may be in some difficulty. This heading, however, will 
be found more fully gone into under “ The Training of the Scout,'* 

(8) A scout must be a man who is willing 
to turn, his hand to anything. He must have a natural inclination 
for the art. It is not the very least use to try and train a man as a 
scout who does not want to learn. If he k an unwilling learner you 
are wasting your time in trying to instiiict hitn. One volunteer is 
worth twenty pressed men. There are men in every company who 
are fond of adventure and who would consecpiently take to scouting 
with a will 

A man carefully chosen with a due consideration of the above 
headings should produce a man who can be taught the art and wotild 
be a credit to his regiment. 

Human nature is human nature all the world over, and so when 
you ask a man to become a scout he will want to know what his 
qiud p ro quo is going to be. You cannot get a man to work at and 
take an interest in anything which will entail a great deal of risk 
and extra work, with considerable wear and tear to his clotlies and 
boots, etc., which has to be made good out of his own pocket, and 
for him to get nothing in return. 

First and foremost he should be better paid. Scouts should as 
a privilege be left off all guards, piquets', fatigues, etc. In place of 
these his attention must be constantly devoted to hie scouting. 
Daily he must practise his semaphore, transmission of information 
verbally and by written messages, and he* shonhl take his eight or 
ten miles a day of exercise in conjunetion with ms work. The 
status of the scout then becomes established, and scouts are looked 
up to by their comrades as picked men, and they really should be 
the picked men of the regiment. , -it. 

Special badges denoting their special might be given 

them, and there ^^re in addition many other little privileges whuh 
commanding officers might grant th^m. One, a small one perhaps 
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troiii oar point of view, but one which I know would count 
iiiuch with them, is to be knowm and addressed as ‘‘Scout 
Robinson ” in place of “ Private Robinson/’ and surely this is a small 
concession. 

In the selection of your man to be trained as a scout perhaps 
the most important thing is that you know the man personally. 
Thus you are in a position to combine the requirements laid down 
to guide the selection, and are not bound by records such as educa- 
tional certificates, musketry qualifications, etc., which might all be 
of the first order and yet the mcin may not be fitted for the work of 
a scout. 

III.— ORGANISAIUOX AXD EQUIPMENT OF INFANTRY SCOUTS. 

Having selected the individual whom you wish to instruct in 
scouting, it is perhaps as well before discussing the subject of train- 
ing to consider first the organisation and equipment necessary. 

The number of scouts per company that should be trained in 
accordance with Infantry Train ing, 1902, is, as has already been 
pointed out, hardly practicable. 

The point now arises, should scouts he trained to work in pairs 
or in groups of four? The question of working them in other 
numbers may, I think, be left out of consideration. 

In my opinion the organisation which is best is the ‘‘ group ” 
system.^ 

I shall therefore proceed to discuss the “ group ” system, with 
but a few remarks in dismissal of any serious consideration 
of the organisation of scouts in pairs. The great, and to my mind 
conclusive, objection to the ‘‘pair” system is that in the transmis- 
sion of information, othenvise than hy signal or semaphore, one man 
of the pair must be detached. The remaining scout is, therefore, 
left unsupported, probably in close contact with the enemy. It may 
become necessaiy for him to change his position, nay, he may be 
forced to do so, and is perhaps unable to communicate with his 
fellow scout. Another factor of great importance, w^hich must be 
considered when men are working under conditions requiring consi- 
derable nerve and self-confidence, is that better work is obtainable 
when the scout knows that there is a friend at hand in case of need. 

No doubt there are occasions when scouts, used in pairs or 
even singly, are best, but from the point of view of their general 
employment, I think the “group” system is the system par 
excellence^ for if it becomes nece.ssary to use a pair of scouts 
or a single scout, these can always be taken from some group. If 
you train scouts in pairs, however, it does not follow that two pairs 
will make an efficient and \Yorkable group. 

If we can thorough y train two groups per company and place 
them under a group commander ” (thus having nine trained men 
a company) it is fair to tmiime that any task that the company may 
be called upon to perform can be carried out. The “group 
commander^*' should preferably, though not necessarily, be anN-C.O. 
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Each “group ” again is cumiiiaiKled by a “ group leader,” who may 
or may riofc be an N.-C. O. 

Once the company cominarider has made the selection of his 
nine men, the selection of the members of each group ” and the 
selection otthe “group leader” (in the event of his n»)t being an N.-C.O.) 
should be a maUer of ci:>'Option, thus ensuring perfect harmony. 

Each battalion will then have 72 scouts, roughly of the 
war strength of a British battalion in India, and this shoufd meet 
all requirements, whether a company or battaU<m is considered the 
unit in question. 

The “ group ” system being accepted we can proceed to the 
analysis of its c«.nnponent members. The group is sub-divided into 
“group leader” No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 

“No. l”is the advanced scout, “ No. 2 ” remains with the 
“ group leader ” in the scouting group, and “ No. 3 ” acfc.s as messenger. 
Their duties will be gone into under the heading of “ The Tniining 
of the Scout.” 

The system of niunbering each man of a “ group ” enables the 
individual bearing the number to appreciate at once the duties 
belonging to that number. Thus, tor example, when a scrjut is told 
off as “ No. I ” he at once understands that he is the advanced 
scout, and knows the duties he has to perform. 

Intervals and distances at which groups can work depend 
naturally on the country being worked over. In open country about 
a quarter of a mile between “ groups ” has proved quite satisfactory. 
In the “ group ”, the most advanced scout is “No. 1.” About 200 
yards in rear (in open country) come the “group leader” with 
“ No. 2,” and then 400 yards in rear comes the “Transmitting 
station.” The station ls composed of “No. 3” from every “group” 
in the field, L e., advanced and support groups together with the 
officer or N.-O. 0. who may be conducting the scout. All infonua- 
tion is sifted here and what may be considered necessary is passed 
to the rear. 

When the whole of the “groups” are not being used for 
scouting, such remaining “ groups ” are formed up together about a 
quarter of a mile in rear of the “ Transmitting station ” and are 
called “ Support Scouts.” 

By this system, should a company move out, its ft'ont is at once 
covered by its two “group; ” the Transmitting station in this 
instance being composed of the group commander and the two 
“No. 3'a” , Similarly the front of a battalion may be covered by 
as many “ groups ” as may be considered necessary. 

Now the question crops up, who should direct the movement 
of the scouts when acting on so large a front as might, and probably 
would, be necessary when a battalion is considered the unit ? 

It may be taken for granted that a commanding officer would 
not feel justified in accepting information which had been sifted 
by an N.-u 0 ., however reliable he may be. We may . assume, therefore, 
that the commanding officer would detail a “special” officer for 
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• this purpose. In consiciering the organisation of scouts, therefore, 
we may take it for granted that a ‘'scout'’ officer is essential, whose 
duties in peace time would be the training of the whole of the 
scouts, thus ensuring unifonnity, 

A “ .special officer,” moreover, would be able to sift the 
information better inasmuch as he would know the value of each 
scout personally, and the exact degree of dependence to be placed 
on his particular information, and in addition better work is always 
obtainable from men when working under an officer. 

Company commanders are already dealing, as experts, in such 
a motley collection of subjects that they could hardly be blamed for 
not apportioning sufficient time to the instruction of their men in 
. an art demanding such constant attention, as will be shown in " The 
Training of the Scout.” The result is that scouting would continue 
to be taught in the present perfunctory and sketchy manner, leading 
the production of the real article to be completed on service. 

With the question of equipment is bound up that of finance. 

The kit that has been found most convenient is as follows:— 
A pair of very baggy knicker-boclcers leading down .to just 
above the knee, wnth tne puttee bound on the bare leg. A pair 
of rope sole boots is essential for night work. Rope soles may be 
bought from some prison and be attached to an old pair of boots. 

Each group ’/ should have at least one pair of field glasses, a 
watch and a compass, If the number of these could be increased so 
much the better. Each scout must be provided with a serviceable 
note book The one I would recommend is that with a strong 
cover/ which will allow of the introduction of a refill when empty. 
The page to be tom out should either be perforated for the puq>ose, 
or else the refill should be made like an ordinary scribbling block. 
Another essential is two small flags, these flags being six inches 
square, one white and the other red. The red flag has a small white 
square let into its centre, and vice versa with the white. The 
white flag denotes your own side, the red the enemy, and when both 
flags are used together it is a scout signal Thus the white flag 
held above the head indicates your own side has halted. Any of the 
signals laid doum can be used. The size settled upon was one that 
would just and no more be visible at about \ mile when scouts 
were semaphoring to one another, for which purpose also they use 
these flags. An automatic check is thus produced to prevent 
inordinate . extension. This will, however, be referred to again 
under “ Training.” 

The provision of the equipment depends mainly on the 
generosity of the commanding officer, and the upkeep partly on his 
willingness to make a monthly grant out of some regimental fimd 
and partly to the esprit de corps of company commanders who 
I realise the absolute necessity of scouts. 

You can train a man as much as you like in accordance with- 
Infmitry Tmin ing, 1902, but what use is he without a pair of field 
glasses, a compass, a note book, a pair of noiseless boots, not to 
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In the training of the scout vv^a arrive at the kernel of this 
great problem. Scouting is an art which must be developed, and 
is not something that can be inctilcated or made to grow ibrni no 
seed. No power on earth can make a good scout where the genris 
are non-existent, but a certain amount of trouble and patience will 
bnng out the dormant qualities. 

If the .selection of the scout ha.s been correctly lUcide the easier 
will be the task c»f instruction. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that there are right ways and wrong ways of imparting in- 
struction, and perhaps it would not be amiss if a few remarks %vere 
made on the .subject. The essence of correct instruction is to 
begin at the very beginning and to proceed ver^^ slowly. Pass over 
nothing until the lesson in hand has been thoroughly and finally 
mastered In instructing those who have not had the same op- 
purtimities of education that we ourselves have had, is it not often 
the case that lectures are given and instruction iinpart-ed right over 
tile heads of those whom it is desired to instruct ? Words that 
cannot be understood, long sentences strung together and hiimeclly 
uttered, meaning practically nothing m far as the men are con- 
cerned, and what is the result of all this ? Shuffling of feet, indiseri- 
minate coughing, and in the end the inevitable yawn. 

A great point to remember is that in order to instruct you 
must speak distinctly, you minst speak slowly, you must use 
phraseology which your audience can understand. These couBtitute 
the first steps towarrk what it is desired ultimately, to obtain, 
namely, the Power of Pmjpwitmg .Krunvtedge, There are many 
who have the knowledge themselves but few the power of impar- 
ting it, and this is due chiefly, 1 think, to a want of appreciation 
of how to tackle the matter. The instructor must for the time being 
lower himself to the le\ el of the mental capabilities of his audience ; 
if this is not done, then the power of imparting knowledge to that 
particular audience ce<ises to exist. 

Instruction in scouting must naturally be both practical and 
theoretical, the instimetion in both being carried out simultaneously. 
It is surely wrong to hammer along on one particular sub-head of 
instruction till the men get what is generally known as fed up. '' 

An hour at this sub-head “ theoretical/' a couple of hours at 
another suh-head, possibly « practical/' and to finish the morning 
perhaps another half hour on a third sub-head theoretical'^ tmikoH 
the time pass much more quickly and with far better results than 
the whole raoming spent in treating at some one particulm* sub-head 
till it gets stale. This, of course, only applic.s to the earlier stages of 
instruction, and more especially to the theoretical |>ortion of it, and 


mention many other details, which for the tiiiie being let us call 
luxuries. 


[V (i).—- THE TKAINIXa OF THE SCOUT. 
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is not meant to refer to the siibse(.[uent instruction where scouts may 
spend a whole day and more at one particular scheme. 

Not long ago I had about 70 scouts (who were, .^till undergoing 
their course of training) working incessantly for 33 hours on end 
trying to locate an enemy’s position with his dispositions without 
showing the very least relaxation of interest, in fact if anything 
the interest increased with the keenness and defcerniiuation to 
accomplish that for wdiich they had been sent out. 

I will now treat of tw(.) parts of the training: (1) Theoretical ; 
(2) Practical ; leaving it to the discretion of the Instructor to 
choose which portion of the theoretical he will take to intermingle 
with the practical, while instructing in the earlier stages, as has been 
recommended above. 

To begin with, it is necessary to point out in a lecture the 
{Xiiso'ii d'etre of scouts, what a scout is, what a man is under- 
takingvwhat is expected of him, in fact the why and wherefore of 
his rdle. The training and instruction should be conducted on such 
lines as will arouse interest and make the man reason and think 
out everything. Help him by asking him some easy question, 
Avhich will lead to another, and at la^st daylight will dawn, and then 
he will grasp at knowledge and learn with avidity. If we attach 
such importance to the individual training of a soldier, how much 
more important is it to train the individual scout ? 

vScouts cannot be trained as a body. Each man must be in- 
dividually trained and helped over his weak points, hence the 
labour and time involved in mstruction. Above all individuality 
must be fostered, the very greatest care being taken to avoid the 
curbing of this all important gift. 

Great pains should be taken during the theoretical instruction 
to instil into the scout that he is not a fighting man, but essentially 
one to obtain and transmit information. I have found this no easy 
matter, curious as it may ap^iear. I once took some scouts out 
for a field day—these men I had been training for about a month 
before. I launched them forth on their mission and then rode to 
the enemy’s side that I might observe how they would scout to 
his position. They crept up very well to within about 300 yards 
(the country was a good deal enclosed), and then suddenly to my 
horror they quite needlessly engaged the enemy s patrols and outposts 
and a small battle raged. They had forgotten, in the excitement of 
the moment, one of ‘their earliest lessons undone which it will 
often he found necessary to repeat. 

In the initial stages of instruction as good a way as any to 
bring before the scouts, what is expected of them, and to show them 
the class of work they are going to undertake, is to read to them the 
, exploits of Colquhoun, Grant and other officers in the Peninsular 
* War, of the results of the. extraordinary daring of men like Stuart, 
Ashby and Mosby.m the war between the North and South. Feimi- 
more Cooper’s Red Indian stories, redundant with stratagems and 
exploits, will also give instruction, and in the most pleasurable form. 
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I would suggest that scouts should be thoroughly grounded in 
the following sub-heads theoretically (hiring their course of instruc- 
tion : — 


MAP-EEADINC, CONVENTIONAL SIGNS, COMPASS, 

It is absolutely essential that every scout should be able to 
read a map, and the best way to commence this instruction is by 
lectures in -the open air, where the topographical features can be 
pointed out and explained. This knowledge is of the utmost 
importance, not only that the scout may be a free agent, but to 
show him the most likely routes by which the enemy will probably 
advance. It permits him to study at a distance how he would 
tackle any particular problem that might be given him to carry out. 

Hand in hand with map-reading comes instruction in the use of the ! 

compass. ' 

Having thoroughly mastered the map and compass, the next 
stage would be instruction in the production of a sketch of the 
country together with a report. I need hardly here enter into the 
elementaiy principles such as are imparted to N.-C. O.s classes in 
regiments. 

Men, if not delicately handled (at this stage), are inclined to i 

become disheartened in this portion of their training and the very 
roughest of work at first should be accepted. This portion of the 
instraction will be found to take the longest time and will entail ■ 

the greatest labour, but it will pay the instructor after a 3 rear, ! 

he is able to produce scouts who can execute fair sketches and 
wnte intelligible reports. 

It is hardly possible here to point out Avhat headings are 
necessary in the various reports. SuflSce it to say that, for the 
men, everything should be reduced to the very simplest form and 
there should be no quibbling as to the accuracy of figures, etc. 

Rough rules of thumb can be given as to the rate water flows, the 
amount of hay there is in a rick, etc., all of which, when used with 
the w’ord '' about,'' are of the utmost importance. 

It is also essential that scouts should be taught to observe 
{Uid remember a piece of country, a position or whatever it might 
be, and then later on to be able to put it on paper fimm memory. i 

There may be many occasions when all that a scout can do is to | 

get up close to an enemy's position, observe it and then crawl away. S 

The information that the scout has thus obtained to be of value, . ■ ' 

we will say to a commander, 15 or 20 miles to his rear, must be ■;,( 

committeci to paper. This neecis a deal of practice, but again it is 
not the impossible that the scout is being asked to learn. 

In conjunction with sketching, of course, comes Judging I 

Distance, I need not here, elaborate on this heading, every I 

regiment haying its own system and method of instruction, but -f 

this much I will say that scouts should daily judge a distance or ;l 

two, that it may become a matter of habit with them. Guessing t 

should be ruthlessly checked^ The scout must be given some data. W 
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to work upon, some method of computing. The man who guef^ses 
cannot by any shadow of a chance improve ; he is merely beating 
the air. 

Theoretical instruction will, of course, be supplemented by 
lectures on such subjects as Caution, pointing out that the 
foolhardy man will probably be shot, whereas a scout must get 
back with his information. Sdf Reliance: a scout must 
realise that his duty is to get information, which, pei'haps, can only 
be obtained at the risk of his life ; he should therefore be ready at 
all times to take his life in his hands and enter perilous situationa, 
without any pr<^'<pect of extricating himself other than by his own 
esoiirces 

Further, there will be lectures on how the men may make the 
oest use of their eyes in noticing objects and signs from which 
the presence or otherwise of an enemy may be deduced. It is a 
useful thing to train men to study carefully a certain area of 
ground, keeping the vision of it in their minds, so that when they 
next glance at it any change, such as the movement of some 
object or an addition to the view, may be instantly noted. When 
studjdng the ground with a view to locating the enemy scouts 
should be taught to imagine themselves in the enemy s shoes. 
Finally, the theoretical instruction must thoroughly imbue the 
scout with the idea that there is no known force which is to stop 
him from canying out that for which he was sent forth. Peace is 
the time to tinin, so that when the dogs of war are let loose, 
both mentally and physically, scouts can and will overcome any 
emergency. 

A cool head, a stout heart, a pair of strong legs will go nearer 
than anything to getting the scout up to an important position or 
out of a difficult hole. 

lY (ii). — THE PRACTICAL TRAINIIXG OF SCOUTS. ” 

In the practical training of scouts the first thing to be 
considered is the rapid transmission of information, when obtained 
either laterally along the line of scouts or from front to rear. 

There are four methods of transmitting information, viz,, by 
semaphore, by written messages, by the passing of verbal messages, 
and finally by si^alling with flag, helxo or lamp. The last may 
be left in the hands of experts though it is advisable that there 
should be at least eight trained signallers %vith the scouts if possible, 
and these signallers should be trained as scouts. 

I think, therefore, that before the men start scouting, they 
should become thoroughly efficient in the first three ways of 
transmitting information. 

Every scout must be really thoroughly good at semaphore ; 
average semaphore is not good enough. It is, therefore, advisable 
as a preliminary measure to hand over the whole party of scouts 
who are to undergo training, to the signalling officer, and let them 
be put through a course of abiuit three weeks' duration. They are 
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If, however, the message is cff an intricate nature or of excep- 
tional importance, it should be carried straight through to its destina- 
tion wherever that may be by the man to whom it has been 
imparted. 

We may now consider that scouts are efficient in transmitting 
information by semaphore, by \mtten and verbal messages. It is 
necessary to instruct scouts how to move by signals and to carry out 
in close order, under the scout officer, movements that will have to 
be carried out in the field in extended formation. From this 
we pass on to the instruction of the various members of the gi'oiip 
in their duties. Perhaps it would be as well, at this juncture, to 
go somewhat fully into these duties. 

The “ group commander ” supervises the working of the two 
groups of his company, but he should be careful to interfere as little 
as possible with the duties of '' group leaders/’ In the event of a 
company working in the field by itself, the “group commander” 
would take the place of the scout officer, together with the two 
“No. 3’s"’ form the transmitting station. 

The “ gTOup leaders” duty is generally to supervise the work- 
ing of his gi'oup and to carry out the duties of No. 2, if the latter is 
not with the group at the moment. He is responsible that the 
distance and intervals laid down by the scout officer are preserved. 

“ No. 1 ” is the advanced scout and moves at about 200 yards 
(in open country) in front of his group. His duties are to act as a 
ground scout, to show his group the best groimd to work over. He 
will examine any suspicious place and guard the group against 
surprise. If he considers it is unsafe to advance .any further until 
the ground has been thoroughly examined, he will halt his group 
and advance alone to satisfy himself as to the safety of advancing or 
otherwise. 

“No. 2” remains with The group leader in the group. His 
duties are to keep communication with the transmitting station, and 
be on the lookout for signals all round. Should the group leader 
consider “ No. 1 ” has not examined some particular spot which 
he considers necessary or should there be soiue locality rather beyond 
the bounds of “No. 1 ” he will detach “No. 2” from the group to 
perform this duty, on completion of which he should rejoin his group* 
When the group halts “ No. 2 ” will lie down facing the rear. 
Should the duties of “ No. 1 ” be very arduous, he may be relieved 
by “No. 2” If “No. 2” sees his “No. 3” doubling up from the 
transmitting station, he will fall out and await the arrival of the 
'Hransmitting station,” and joining them will become a “No. 3.” 

“No. 3.” is the messenger. It is his duty to watch the group 
to which he belongs, and receive or communicate any message for 
his group. Should “No. 2” come back with a verbal or written 
message, “No. 3” ^vill at once report to the scout officer that his 
Noi 2 / is coming in and will then up to his group, becom- 

a « Any orders that the scout officer wishes to corn- 
group or any informatm^ that may be 
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pointed out as marking the line on which the extension is to 
take place, this line being parallel to the line of advance. As each 
o-roup gets its proper interval, it will lie down, having immediately 
on arrival at the correct spot sent out “ No. 1 ” to the front, who 
will also lie down. This will continue until the extreme group has 
reached its allotted place. When the extreme group is ready to 
move it will semaphore down the line that it is in position, which 
will be communicated to the scout officer. I may here mention 
that when scouts are extending or closing, I always make them 
double a hundred yards and walk a hundred yards, thus the ground 
is veiy rapidly covered, and without causing any undue strain. 

The scout officer, on receiving information that the extreme 
group is ready to move, will signal “ Scouts, advance.'' This is the 
general signal that scouting is to commence and each group rises 
and advances. The scouting line does not conform to the movements 
of the transmitting station, that is to say, the transmitting station 
may increase or decrease the distance between itself and scouting 
line or may even halt. The scouting line should pay no attention 
to this, for if it is intended that the scouting line should halt for 
some reason, then the “ Scouts, halt" will be signalled. Men are so 
accustomed from working on advance guards, etc., to halt when 
somebody in front or behind halts, that at first it is rather hard to 
make them understand that they only come to a halt owing to a 
check in their front or as the remit of a signal frmu the rear. The 
** transmitting station” normally in open country would follow 
in the centre and about 400 yards in the rear of the scouting 
line. It will soon be found that, however open the country 
may be, and however clearly groups may be visible to one 
another at the start, touch will constantly be lost through 
the failure to keep proper intervals. Scouting proper should 
not be commenced until distances and intervals are thoroughly 
understood and properly kept, both in the open and in close 
country. When scouts are trained ” it is not of much consequence 
if groups lose touch every two or three minutes or so, as long as 
their whereabouts are roughly known. 

Groups, when launched forth for scouting, should forthwith 
commence sending information about the ground, presence or other- 
wise of the enemy, etc. ^ They cannot start too early in forwarding 
any information. During the training stage it is a good plan to 
arrange that every group in the scouting line shall send back to the 
scout officer, during the morning s work at least, three verbal and 
three written messages and as much semaphore as possible. 

The w^orking of a group is practically entirely dependent upon 
the group leader, whether good work is to be obtained from his 
group or not. It has been pointed out that group leaders (unless 
they bo N. C. O's) should be chosen by co-option and, therefore, 
very careful personal instruction should be imparted to them, to 
ensure that they clearly understand orders, duties, etc., so that 
tfhey shall be able to instruct their groups in what they 
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themselves have leanit and, in arldition, they must be able to enforce 
obedience. 

It willbefound very hard, when actual scouting has coininenced, 
to see that each separate iiidlviflual is, carrying out his various 
duties. It is iuipuHsiblt* ft)r the scout otHcer to superintend every- 
thing when a large number of groups is working in the scouting 
line, but the work and responsibility will be lighfceni‘d to an 
enormous extent, if he has taken special troul)le to ensure the most 
thorough training to render group leaders efficient. 

It is always advisable, as it lends zest to the morning s work 
and prevents (mvtd, to have a certain nuniber of ineri in apposition 
as an enemy, when scouting up to it. The men soon become bored, 
if they know that there is no enemy and therefore no real BGcessity 
to scouting. 

Further instructions may now be given them as to how best to 
take cover. They must be shown how a fold in the groxind 
may give cover and how by keeping still as often as not they 
will be invisible to the enemy thongh they may be lying out in 
the open. 

A very practical way of testing the ability of scouts in taking 
cover is for the scout officer to go to the top of a hill with a 
helio and then make the men scout up to him, taking every advan- 
tage of cover. Whenever a scout shows himself, then the helio is 
flashed on him, he at once realises that he has exposed himself, .and 
can correct his fault by taking lip yet another position. 

Scouts should also be trained in picking up ranges mpidly and 
may practise by shooting at bottles on the mll-eide placed at un- 
known distances. Although a scout should never open lire except 
when ab.solutely forced to do so, this portion of his traming should 
on no account be neglected. 

It is useful to train men to recognise at a distance the various 
arms of the service and be able to estimate their mimhersi. They 
should be able to cull information from such things as lamp fires, 
kites, clouds of dust, etc. Horse and cattle hoof prints, wheel traffic 
marks, etc., should convey definite information. , There are, of course, 
many more details of instructions, but the above contains the most 
important and at least a basis on which to commence ; the ingenuity 
of the instructor imist accomplish the remainder. 

Practical training may at times become rather diffieult owing 
to the climate, the difficulty of fitting in the men’s meals, etc. ^ It 
is very easy to go out for the whole day or even for longer periods 
in localities where wood and water are abundant, and where climate 
permits, but there are places where wood and water may be scarce, 
if existent, and these two essentials would then have to be carried 
by the scouts themselves, thus greatly impeditig their progress* 

Practical training too becoines somewhat valueless when the 
same area of ground is covered week after week. At best one can 

only divide the surrounding country into six parts, working one 
section a day, and, moreover, it is hardly possible to move more thtm 
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seven or eight iniles away from quartens as there is always the 
return journey to be considered. 

There would, however, be no difficulty if scouts could obtain 
permission to go away, for a wxek or so at a time, into new country, 
thus practising on new ground and working with a fresh mind 
The mere fact of being able to work out to a new area by one route 
and work back by another enhances the value of the lessons to 
be learned. 

It is hard, in a short article, to go into the training of tlie 
scout thoroughly. This is more a matter of a treatise. Only the 
broadest outlines on some of the most vital principles have been laid 
doTO, but sufficient material for thought, I hope, may have been 
here propounded. The keen instructor can read between the line.s 
and see much room for amplification and improvement. 

Apply modem conditions to Napoleon’s maxim Read and re- 
read the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Cfesar, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Turenae, Eugene and Fredrick ; take them for your 
model, that is the only way of becoiaing a great Captain, to obtain 
the secrets of the art of war, and it will be found there is much to 
be learnt/’ 

Finally, the training of a scout should be such as to fit him for 
any emergency, to perform any duty, to carrj’' out any enterprise. 
It should'render him always fit and prepared to execute anything 
under Heaven. What better motto for a scout than “ Ready, aye, 
ready/’ 

V.— THE ACTION OF THE SCOUT, 

The scout having been thoroughly trained both in the theore- 
tical and practical portion of his work, may now be employed in the 
field, and it is intended here to discuss the '' Action of the scout. ” 

Before the scout is sent out on any particular duty it should be 
thoroughly explained to Hm exactly what is required. It is best 
always to give verbal instructions, and there should be no difficulty 
in the case of a trained mam Written instructions may fall into 
the hands of the enemy in the event of the scout being captured or 
shot, thus rendering any subsequent attempt at obtaining this 
information very difficult, if not niiil and void. 

All instructions should be most explicit. There must be no 
doubt as to what is meant, and to ensure the scout understands 
exactly what is expected of him, make him repeat, preferably some 
time after the instructions have been issued, what his orders are. 
It should be possible to trust him with even confidential information ; 
any information concerning movements or intentions of the enemy, 
when known, will greatly assist the scout in the fulfilling of his 
mission. Once launched on his mission it is the duty of the scout 
ever to be on the mve, remembering that once his enemy sees 
* him, not only is his mission much more difficult to accomplish, but 
it may be entirely frustrated. It may take hours, even days, to carry 
but his task. 
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There t)iay be ^)pen ground to cross, and any ill-timed move- 
niont may lead to his detection. Having (mce located his quaiTy he 
may find it more convenient to move ronnd on one of the flanks 
than to pierce the front. Roads, fretjueuted paths or inhabited 
places should be avoided, if it is desired to preserve secrecr. The 
closer the country, the gi'cater the chance of success, but at the same 
time much training and practice is necessary to work in country of 
this nature. Scouts must be able to do this. It is part of their 
role. 

High gi’ound from which observations of the suiTOunding 
country can be made should always be ascended when possible to 
enable'” the scout to cross it at gi^eater speed, but it must be borne 
ill mind that the enemy may be making use of this very high ground 
for the same purpose, and therefore utmost precaution must be 
observed. 

When on high ground the scout must never become a “ sky 
sign to the enemy watching this particular locality. One way of 
obviating this is to study the background formed, and in this 
connection it is worthy of note that so deeply did the Red Indians 
study this point that they carried both paint and clothes of different 
coloiii's to Usse when working in different countries, Le„ wooded, 
rocky, sandy, snowy, etc. This, of course, is not expected of the 
Infantry Scout, and is only here noted to show the importance 
attached by the most accomplished scouts in the world to 
background. 

General Miles, the Commanderun-Chief of the United States 
Army, who spent many years of his early life among Red Indians, 
and -whose recollections of them form the most interesting reading, 
states in one place If it is in midsummer, everything worn will 
be of a green colour; blankets, leggings, moccasins, even Hie persons 
lace and hands being painte<i green. If horses are used they usually 
select what is known as dun coloured or roan, and sometimes paint 
the animals entirely green, or the colour of .sage brush-\yood or dead 
grass. If it is a winter expedition, they generally choose horses as 
white as the driven snow.’' 

Where commanding ground does not exist a good view of the 
surrounding country may be obtained by climbing a tree. Remem- 
ber then that you ai'e less conspicuous when lying along a branch or 
standing up or down the trunk. Never, make for the most promi- 
nent tree; it is up such tree that the enemy will probably look 
for yon. 

If the country moved through is close or dense, every now and 
then the scout should halt and listen attentively. It is in country 
like this that the scout may be closely followed up and have little 
oz' no chimce of kno^ring it. 

When scouts are moving in a body, in either small or large 
numbers,, it is essential that the advanced scout should in broken 
country continually indicate to the remainder the best route to take. 
When a large • open tract of coimtiy lies ahead of the scout, with 
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possible coigns of vantage oa the for side of this tract from which 
the enemy might observe him, he shouid only cross this ground by 
night, or else when possible circumvent it by a Hank route. 

Scouts must continually turn round and look to the rear at the 
ground which they have passed over to see what it looks like, from 
another point of view, so that in the event of having to retrace their 
steps there may be no diflScuity in doing so. This is especially 
necessary where there are winding paths, and many of them, or 
where the country has veiy much the same aspect all round. 
Obliterate your tracks every now and then by wudking in a water- 
way. When it is intended that scouts should be followed up by 
fcheii' own side, definite tiuces should be left of the route they have 
taken by making marks on the ground, by breaking branches in 
woods and where tracks are obliterated in water. A line of stones 
may be left a few yards off the track pursued on the near bank 
pointing exactly in the opposite direction to that actually taken, 
each stone composing this line representing, say, fifty yards. Thus, 
if you are advancing due north and come to a stream where it is 
intended to break the spoor, a few yards to the right eight stones in 
a line pointing N.-W., are laid out. This would be an indication to 
your fiiends that you have moved up the stream in an S.-E. direc- 
tion for 400 yards. 

A scout must always remember that from the point of view of 
security he has no front. While working in any particular direc- 
tion he must keep a keen watch on both his flanks and constantly 
glance to the rear, or he may suddenly find himself followed up, 
and then it will be a case of the scout scouted/* 

The ear like every other organ needs training to attain to the 
highest pitch of eflSciency. What to one is absolutely inaudible to 
another is full of meaning. The proper training of the ear is one 
of the leading factors for night work. I believe the accepted theory 
is that the best results are obtained when the ear is kept about ' 
a foot above the ground. Constant practice is necessary in peace 
time to be of any use in war. 

What applies to the ear also applies to the eye and perhaps 
more so. The more constant training and thought are necessary 
to train the eye to detect at once distant objects, movements, etc. ; 
Kaftim, Zulus, Red Indians by constant use of their eyes have them 
trained almost to the same pitch of perfection as our own eyes with 
the aid of field glasses. 

A scout’s eye should he perfect up to 2,000 yards, and it is 
surprising how soon men will improve when their brains have been 
set to work. In peace time it is as well hardly ever to allow men to 
.use field glasses within this range. A scout should be able to pick 
out objects long before they are visible to the remainder of his 
comrades. Those who spend their lives at this kind of work are ever 
I searching the horizon for some sign, and when that sign is forth- 
coming, training should give the power of drawing a correct deduc- 
tion therefrom. 




A point of much iiuportaace is brought out by Gciu'ral Bad*‘h- 
lowell in his Aids to Scuutivg. I will (juoto hi.s own words* Andj 
one point to remember, by the way, is tliat when you see a distant ; 
head bob down behind sJielter. or any other suspicimis sign, do not)] 
stop and look at it but go on with your niovemeiit and occiipati<iD[i 
so Bs not to arouse suspicion that you have seen anything, and y 
probably more signs will ^oon be forthcoiuing: encouragecl by not 
having been spotted, the enemy will continue waUdi you luore ; 
boldly or to move about thinking he is still unseen.” There may be 
certain lines of advance which the enemy will most probably take, in 
which case watch them carefully. Those whose eyes are not ti'aiued 
are very likely to mistake di.stant objects, reporting them as quite 
otherwise than what they really are, and it is a svh/c qiuj iouf. 
that the information sent should be aceiuate. It is quite worth 
while fur those who are able to learn to imitate birds or the calls of 
animals of the forest, for when scouts are working in con junefctc ii, 
each of these different calls may be made to denote some partic\ilai* 
information, and some of these calls, such as that of a pea-heOj are 
quite easy of imitation with a a certain amount of practice. At the 
same time the scout must z'emember that the enemy may make 
use of these self-same rusea It is the pitting of one brain, cue 
intellect, one cunning against that of another. 

It is just these apparently small matters that are overlooked or 
disregarded as hardly practicable for the Infantry scout, which may 
mean the obtaining of important information. It is in just these 
details that lies “ scholarship, ” if one may use this term to different 
tiate between a scout trained in accordance with 

1902, and one trained in accordance with the dictates of coin tnon- ! 
sense. Herein lies the true appreciation of scouting at its proper I 
value. 

It is essential that both negative as well as positive infonuation 
should be constantly passed to the rear, if for no other reason, at 
least to show that the scout is still working and has nut heeti 
captured ; otherwise a commander might be waiting indefinitely, 
perhiips even to the destruction of some plan of his, for in forinatfon. 
which he is never likely to receive. 

The eonimander cannot or should not move without definite 
information. The days have passed when the blind ” advance ki 
the attack was made, or when the advance was blindly developed 
till triend and foe suddenly bumped heads together before any 
consolidation of plan took place. What k required nowadays k 
information as to where the enem/s fomfcs rest and where his 
reserves are concentrated If in addition the weak spot la the 
enemy’s dispositions can be located, the scouts may consider that 
they have d>ne their duty that they have rendered yemutm servi(^ 
to the cause. The time will comey probably, when the scout is 
brought to a standstill in front of the enemy and can advance so 
further. This is not a sign to him that it is the time to beat a 
retreat, but mther now is the time to stick to the enemy like a 
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leech, huvnI; cariOiilly hci ulinisiutr his (^vciy inovt iin-iit, ;ai<l 
back a cnnstiuifc How uf iiifbnnatic/i the rear. Shoiihi tin; scout 
be discovered ;uid driven in, per’roix'c he uinsl retire, but tin,- tiiue 
in?ty ctnue wheti the enemy hiiuself may withdraw ; then etuui'S the 
tnrii of the scout again to ;ulva.nce and assume the role of the leech 
onec uuii'o, 

^Should the scotit lw‘ ikr in advance <>f‘ his side iviul have been 
perceived by the enemy, he may be in too critical a position to 
reniaia so far out, lest the enemy should amuse him in front while a 
party attempt to cut him oH‘ in rwar. Discretion again must bid 
him retire, leaving as snjall an indicalio?i as is jiossilde as to his line 
of retreat, and await a nmre favomablc oj)portuiuty again to assume 
his work. 

Accomplished scouts may even lead a party sent after them into 
an ambush, by drawing oH‘ in two p(»rti(ins, the one ])ai1y decoying 
the pursuers into a }, position wliere they can be held up by the 
tuher party. 

It is in cases of emergency and troul>le such as these that 
presence of mind and courage are culled hn* to extricate them, and 
such shouhl be their cumiing that their escape from an ordinary 
pursuing party^ of the enemy should practically amount to a certainty. 
If, on the other hand, a party of the enemy’s scouts is in pursuit, 
then it behoves them to gird up their loins. It is a case of a thief 
set tio catch a thief. 

From whatever position a scout takes up, there must be at 
least one clear line of retreat, and the nuu'e there are the better the 
situation. 

The action of the scout at night is veiy difficult, as confessedly 
all night operations are, and perhaps more practice is necessary fer 
night work than for any other piortion of this art. 

The selection of ground to move over at night is one of both 
great difficulty and importance. Avoid moving on high ground as 
you would avoid poison, for you at once become a sky sign. One of 
the gi*e<afcest difficulties encountered at night is the preservation of 
silence. If a way can. be found through a wood or other enclosed 
country, where there is bound to be a certain aiiiount of no.ise caused 
by the wdnd in the trees, then so much the better. It is here that 
the imitation of animal calls will be of help in keeping connection. 
Avoid any moonlit grotiiid. What I have already said about noting 
the course yon have taken by day, by constantly turning round and 
observing the country, applies equally at night, and by night your 
observations of the rear must naturally be much more fi’eqnent. 

Avoid inhabited localities, whex-e dogs may give warning of yoim 
presence. Never light a Hre, othenvise than ns a'ruse, always -camp 
. in a hollow so that your enemy may be a sky sign to you — Ixeware* of 
foeing trapped in a house, however deserted and enticing the house 
may ^ppoan If there is reason to believe that the enemy has 
observed you, thou caxxip down ejuite comfortably as though nothing 
bud happened, ami wheu dark sets iu change yuur position, lost they 
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may be waiting tV>i‘ darkness to ea[anre yriu. Betotv night comes on 
learn all the a|i[ariaches and exits to your camping ground. 

If you (mn sleep up a tree by means of a rope cradle, which is 
not hard to <:*<'mstniet, ymi may feef secure, but be certain that you 
are n(>t being wateherb for iVom a tree you have iio line of retreat, 

Lasth' as a kmovb-dge of the compass is necessary by day so is 
acquaintance of the stars i)y night. All are conversant, ^vith the 
means of finding the North by means at the North Star, the 
Southern Cro.s.s or the Moon. 

lh*acfciev‘ pvt)duces confiflenco ; CMaifidence in tinie of wan* is the 
scout H mainstay. 

If .scouts are surprised, do as the Red Indians did, '^scatter, 
and if no other rendezvous can be arranged then meet where the last 
camp was. 

Capture whom you can ot the eneni}y and do not fight him ; 
rather let him go than betray your eiTau<b if by letting him go he 
can do no harm to v^our cause. 

Bear the Zulu warrior’s proverb in uuikI ; ‘"If we go forward wc 
die, if we go backward we die, better go forward and die.” 

VI.~'‘THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE SCOUT.” 

The subject of scouting has hitherto been so little gone into, 
that naturally the employment of scouts is harrlly understood. 

A commander should, in giving instructions as to what is 
required of the scouts, at the same time inform the scout officer, 
of every single bit of information, confidential and.otherwi.se, bearing 
on the particular undertaking. 

From this imuuent a free hand shmdd bo given the sc^uit 
officer to work independently a.s tarns possibby and it is his duty 
at the same time to bear in mind what the intentions of tlm 
commander are. If he is noc allowed very great latitiuhy his 
work will probably be hampered and prevent him frofu olitaiiung 
information, 

Ordinarily on a field-day two opposing foi'ces are jilaci'd opposite 
to each other in close formation with an interval of a few miles. 
At a certain hour they get the word "‘go” and operation.s eom- 
merice. Out go the scmits hcdfeer skelter, on their heels comes the 
force moving almost as fast as they themselves are. Now what 
opportunity have scouts, under such circumstam*es, of olitaiuing 
infonimtion that can be of any value, or, at any rate, of obtaining 
it in time to be of any practical use. 

, Could not .some means be devised whereby at the giveti hour 
to start operations the two forces are facing <;>ne {Uiothor uiider 
precisely those conditions that onewould expect on service. 

If this can be done it would give the scotits a chance of working 
methodically and without being bustled. 

In actual warfare before a commander attacked a position he 
would have, to send out his scouts to obtain every possible item of 
information before he could stiiv. This rf light take hours, e veil <iays. 
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It is naturally hard to work umler these eoridition^ ou a field-day 
whm‘ time, perforce, is limiCftl btit again, hours as anile should 
be sufticienti to ribtaiu infunimtion on a field-day, for the* simple 
reasfin that the two opposing forces are bound to be within a 
. comparatively short distance of one another. It ceases to be- a 
(juestion of the proximity of the enemy. 

: Now would it nut be |»ssible on field-days, when, let us 

say, hostilities are to commence at 1) A, M., that orders might be 
issued to the commanders of sides overnight, thus allowing them 
time to get their intelligence section at work as soon as possible 
after daylight. 

This subject has nothing to do with scouting, but so bound up 
with their employment that I have brought the question forward 
' purely and entirely as a matter for consideration and without the 
! very least intention of dogmatising. 

The transmission of information obtained by the scouts should 
not be their duty any further tri the rear than the support scouts. 
Scouts are usually expected by commanders to bring back their 
own information, and genendly to act as connecting files and 
messengers. 

These are duties that can be performed by men of ordinary 
intellect, and so it seems a pity to use a scout for this purpose, and 
moreover, as was pointed out in ^Hhe selection of a scout,” he must 
be a man of superior mental powers. He is firr too valuable to 
be thus used. 

The transmission of information, and that with the utmost 
despatch, is of the very first importance, but it can be effectively 
earned out without emplovnng scouts. 

I .submit that it is the duty of the Stafif to arrange for the 
transmission of information from the support scout onwaids sig- 
nalling, telegraphy, telephone, mounted orderlies, motors, and many 
other means can be employed. 

Information obtained, let us say by No. 1, must take some time 
to percolate through ere it arrives at its destination, and hence all 
and every means should be made use of for its transmission. In- 
formation that anives at 10 A. m. may be of the utmost importance 
and may decide the issue of the day, whereas if it had arrived 
possibly at li A. M., the critical moment might have passed without 
that valuable information to guide the commander in his crisis. 

In order to make adequate arrangements it is necessary for the 
Staft‘ to have a thorough grasp of the “ action of the scout,” not neces- 
sarily as has been here suggested, but as may be laid down by those 
who are better able to judge and who have more experience. All 
that the scout officer and the scouts cry out for is “ Let us have some 
" approved system known to all, that all may inter-communlcate, and 
I we will try and do the rest.” 

It is only possible with this partially developed branch of the 
luilitary art that a limited number can be conversant with the 
inner woi'kings, and we are all, even those who are, shall I say, trained, 
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but on the throKhold wt- are chilrlren eojnpnred with <iur native 
confreres from whom we can learn no niueh that ^Ye have ne\'er dreamt 
of. What I have tried in this lecture to arouse is an '^awakening.” 

If we can only create interest, there are many who can put their 
heads tc^ether and evolve a system, a basis which we all so long for. 

To end I will quote two extracts from Cuit>n<‘i Henderson’s 
Stoitnvoll JffcksoiK The iiien here referred to were mounted 
infentry or as they were called nioiinted zifieinen. They were not 
cavalry, and so I do not hesitate to quote with tliis reference to 
infantry scouts ; more especially as of the 72 scouts in my own 
regiment 67 of these are mounted infantry, and 48 have seen service. 
While the infantry were reposing in their camps near Winches- 
ter, the South bank of the Potomac forty miles north waid was 
closely and incessantly patrolled. To the sons of the valley planters 
and fanners Ashby s ranks offered the most attractive career. The 
discipline was easy and there was no time for drill. But of excite- 
ment a'nd adventure there was enough and to spare. Scarcely a 
day passed without a shot being exchanged at one point or another. 
Many were the opportunities for distinction. It was not sufficient fe>r 
Jackson to receive warning that the enemy was advancing ; he 
wanted ivkkh he could deduce tohui he intended 

doing; information of the strength of his garrisons, of the dispositions 
of his camps, of eveiy movement which took place beyond the river. 
To penetrate the enemy’s lines to approach his camps, and observe 
his columns, these were the tasks of Ashby’s riders, and in these they 
were unrivalled. Many of them were no more than boys, but their 
qualifications for such a life were undeniable. A more gallant or 
high spirited body of young soldiers never welcomed the '' boot and 
saddle.” They were acquainted with every countiy lane and wood- 
land ti'ack. The night was no hindrance to them, even in the 
region of the mountain and the forest. The hunters’ paths were as 
familar to them as the turnpike roads. More admirable material for 
the service of intelligence could not possibly have been found, and 
Ashby’s audacity in scouting found ready imitators.” 

This raw material we have now amongst us, if we would only 
make use of it 

And lastly " In the anny of Northern Virginia every command- 
ing general had his own party of scouts, whose business it was to 
penetrate the enemy’vS lines to see everything and to hear everything, 
to visit the base of operations, and to note the condition and temper 
of the troopa Afctiacted by a pure love of adventure the.se private 
soldiers did exactly the same work as did the English intelligence 
officers in the Peninsular, and did it with the mxne thoroughness and 
acuteness. Wellington deploring the capture of Captain Colqiihoua 
Grant, declared that the gallant highlander was woi*th as much to 
the army as a brigade of cavalry. Jackson had scouts more useful 
to hitn than, many of his Brigadiers,” 

Major Aleneral Smith-Bomen after inviting discussion and 
getting no response said--' 
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‘‘ ThiM»nly mi^oa I can think of why no ono has raised anv 
disrussion an this loeturo is that it is so el^-^ar and so thomut^hly w'oil 
worked out and evickjritly the views of «)ue who lias studied every 
little detail, that there is little room for fresh suggestions or enquiries. 

It Is perfectly true, as the Leeturor has said, that nowadays 
there are so many subjects to be studied and learned by Infantry 
that it is almost impossible to expert every officer to he able to 
teach seouling equally well. 

It is also perfectly true that Infantry Scouting with ns is in its 
infancy, and is almost a foreign subject. 

It will be rouuunbered though how, nut many years ago, both 
Musketry and Signalling were similarly situated, and special 
officers were told off to instruct in those subjects. The veil has, 
however, now fallen from those then hidden mysteries and everyone 
has more or less knowledge of these subjects. We shall, I cemsider, 
until scouting by dint of practice and study has bec(.>me an equally 
familiar subject, have to trust to specialists, such as the Lecturer, to 
initiate their battalions into all the nudes and arts of scouting, and I 
feel sure that ere long this subject too will become so well known 
that every officer and non-commissioned officer will be able to teach 
it as a matter of course. 

We Infantry people have so rmich real science to leaxm in our 
profession nowadays that it will be difficult to continue bo class us 
iiny longer as a non-scientific bmneh. 

To be a perfect scout is undoubtedly the study of a lifetime, 
and it is only those living a wild life whose perfect safety has had 
largely to depend on their hourly observation of Nature s movement 
to whom it comes as a second nature. Those who were in the Tinih 
Campaign may remember how one saw occasionally betw^een houses 
in the same village a large stockade implying that the families living 
in them had a blood feud, necessitating constantly watching each 
other's movements if they wished to remain in this world. I remem- 
ber after we had taken a large village, one old Afrldi plucking mo 
by the aim and pointing out his house between which and the next 
one w^as a large stockade. He said in a siqipressed voice ' You are nob 
my real enemy — -my real enemy lives in that house.' In Soiith Africa 
we benefitted enormously from the natural scouts we found amongst 
our Colonial troops, Two Canadians I especially remember — a Corporal 
Callaghan and Private Davis~the latter wms half Red Indian. These 
tnon would go anywhere. I remember in the middle of the night at 
Lake Chrissie whilst my camp was surrounded by Boers, Callaghan 
suddenly appeared— later on Davis. They had brought a despatch 
from General French some 40 miles in a strange country, and finding 
the Boers attacking, they joined in with them. Then at one moment 
seeing a Boer had discovered him Callaghan described as though it 
was quite a natural occurrence how he put his rifle to the man's 
back and just left him kicking ami breathing his last on the gi*oimd, 
whilst he went and hid the despatch under a stone. He had come 
in the <larlc into my camp without lus despatch^ but whoa the fight 
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was nvi-r hi* ha<I no diflicuity ui)uut going straight to tho stono, 
thr(M> iii)]<*s <)H[‘ and bringing tlu* despatch in. 

W'oli those wore scouts of the very highest order who reinein- 
IxTod overv pit'ce of ground thv'V passisl over ami who eouhl fiiul 
t luur wav by instinet. We can hanlly expect quite to train to such 
high pitch Ji>s this, lait a great deal ean be dotm by teaching the men 
regularly tooibserve and report what they hav'e seen. On this latter 
I lay the* greatest stress. Where \ve fail so is in transmission of 
infoj'iijation. Men see things but don't think ttiein important enmigh 
to rej)i)rt. whereas (piite snuill matters very often give a (JoinmaiKler 
an inkling of what the enemy is doing. Major Spearman I see 
advocates sending back a scout with inibnuation, but this is a 
difficult matter under the enemy's fire* 

I wn*s much vStruck this year with the Suffolk Regimeut at 
K?u*achi. Each officer had a *small mega[)hone with wdiich he could 
talk with ease to anyone two or three hundred yards Why U(>t' 
give these to our *seoiits and infoi’inatioM c(Uild be passed back with a- 
miniinuiii of expo*sT,ire. One most inip<>rtant inatter fur scoiits is 
first rate g!a*sses. Government has done a good deal lately in the 
2 )rovision of binoculars, but far more is required. The Japaue.se have 
tully recognised this, and the number of field glasses they allow a 
battalion is out of all proportion to what is allowed in our Army. 

General Walter Kitchener instituted a most useful system of 
in.stniction in his division last year, svhich system we are now 
j practising in this division. 

To enable the regimental scouts to have every chance of 
practice, I am arranging to let them go away into the country with 
transport complete for a week at a time. I also think that for 
training from Barracks Cr'iiunaiiding Officers would do well to divide 
the ground round Quetta into sections, companies taking different 
sections each day of training. 

^ Again, the scouts of one company shouhl frequently practise 
against the scouts of another company, each comj>any with* a special 
idea, scouts reporting everything they see of the hostile scouts. 

There are .several mattei*s of material importance which cau 
can only be acquired by daily practice, such as the sender of a 
message being able to describe his exact locality, when he sent the 
message with hour and date, the avoiding the danger of a verbal 
message getting changed in transit by making it a rule that 
whenever a message either in Barracks or the field is given the person 
who has to take it is made to repeat it before he departs. This system 
is used by Coionel Gordon of the ;^2nd Lancei-s, and it is very seldom 
in that corps that a message goes wrong or gets inisconstrueiL 

It only remains for me to express our thanks' to Major 
Spearman for the inost excellent and useful lecture he has given, and 
finally for me to hope that ail officers will carefully study all the 
points he haB brought out with a view to training those under 
them on similar lines, so that it may no longer be said that 
scouting is a foreign subject to infantry. 
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REVUE OE CAVALERIE. 

April, May, and tfune. 

The April number opens with the first of a series of articles 
dealing with the bearing of the two years’ service law on the training 
, of the ea,vairy soldier for war. The article is only of interest to 
) other than French readers as showing clearly the difficulties engender- 
' ed by short service in the war training of the mounted arms. 
The writer is of opinion that the training of the cavalry soldier 
may be divided into two parts : firstly, the creation of that “ morale ” 
so essential to the proper performance of all mounted duties, and, 
secondly, discipline, drill and instruction. In the April number only 
the tbriner of these is dealt with and some 24! pages are devoted 
to an expiinsion of the principles briefly laid down in our Cavalry 
Training, 1904, section 251 (p. 231). In the May number the 
discipline and system of instruction suitable to the two years^ 
conscript is discussed, but the continuation of the subject is omitted 
fi’om the June number. 

M> PieiTe Lehautcourt contributes an interesting ai*ticle on the 
surprise of Forton’s Cavalry Division on the 16th August 1870. 
j He begins by setting forth in detail the situatioli on the night of 
i the 15th and the exact strength and position of all the outposts. 
A vivid description follows of the panic and confusion in the French 
Camp when the first Prussian’s shell burst among the bivouacs. 
Commenting on the action the author dwells particularly on the 
faulty disposition of the French outpost line, on the extraordinary 
apathy of the French commander, Forton, who had numerous 
; reasons for expecting attack, and, lastly, on the tactical error commit- 
j ted by the Prussians in not following up their shell fire with a vigorous 
atttack. The Prussmn failure to seize this opportunity reduced their 
? tactical success to a minimum, but, none the less, the strategical 
i advantages they secured were very considerable. The article con- 
k eludes by drawing attention to the sense of numerical inferiority 
I always experienced by a force surprised. 

I The series of ariicles on our latest Cavalry Training is completed 

1 by a translation of pp. 211 — 234 and of that portion of the King’s 
Regulations referred" to on p. 238. 

' Running through the May and June numbers is an analysis of the 
series of articles on Cavalry in the Russo-Japanese war that appeared 
in the Militdr Wtychenhlatt of April. Read together they afford 
some insight into the points of view of the two nations. 
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The chief interest of the June number is a tnctiai! atudy of the 
battle of Sikkak fought the (ith July iSJb, in which a F'reuch 
cohnnn under Bugeatul utterly nuittKl a strong frure <)f wull-arined 
Arabs undi'r the Emir Abd-ei-Kadr. Lieiiteriant-Colone! Aubier, the 
author. dniWH att^-ntion to the instniel ive nature of the inculeiits of 
and [>reet'ding the battle, to the eritic-al situation of the Freiph 
forces in Afn(%*i at that tiine and to the important and far-reaeliing 
results of th«‘ viiUnrv. For these rea.suns, it is maintained, the study 
of this aetbui is at least as profitable and as di^sirable as the study of 
the weibknown battle of Isly. 

After stating the situatiiui at the l^egiuing td' i83(> and tracing 
tht‘ t'ojirse tile campaign and fn‘c.|U(‘rit failures (d‘ the French 
commaudeu-s t<» t‘tfect anything until the arrival td‘ Bugeand in 
dune, the ivntm-, by nitum.s of qiiotiitions and extracts from 
Bugi'amfs letrms and rf'ports, (dearly indicates the inethod.s by which 
that <‘oinnmnder ensured the success of his operations. Bugeaud had 
had some experience of mountain warfare in Spain, ancl applying 
that experienc<‘, he raganised bis force as a dying column equipped 
wit h mule and camel transport and mountain artillery only. But 
this was not the only point on which hi.s ruethods differed funda- 
MKuitly frmn those of his {U’edeeessors in Africa Whilst’ the latter 
had ill variably either attacked the Arabs in their hill fastnesseg or 
endeavoured to avoid a collision altogether, Bngearid deterniined to 
bring alHuit a <lecisive action on ground of his own chcKising. 
To attain this object he relied on mobility and consequent power of 
manonivre. 

lAdonel Aubier brings mit very cdearly how thoroughly aiid 
aeenrattdy Bfigeand appreciated the situation and the character of 
his opponent A iKbebKadr. The movements of the French column 
from the I5th June to the fith July are carefully followed and 
discussed, while the description of the action on the Sikkak is full 
f)f interest. Biigeiinds accumte forecast of the attack on the head 
and rear of his cidumns and his acumen in guarding against possible 
cimfusioD and panic by informing his troops overnight of the nature 
uf the att-Jicks to be expecte<i are well brought out. The particular 
points to notice in the battle are the sacces.^ of the square against 
even %vel Farmed fanatics, the definite and well-thbught out plan 
iuloptel by Akbel-Kadr and his formation and utilmtion of a 
general resj-rve under his own command. Both of these latter are 
somcnvhafe Ibrcdgn to the methoiis usxial with the leaders of seuib 
civ ilistd forces. 

Comnumting on the brief campaign, the writer shows how 
peculiar circumstances <iemand pt^nihar methods, and how it is eoti- 
sequently essential that the oniinarily accepted nile^^^ the conduct 
of warlike operations should be dej>iirted fh)m at times. The s^pnire. 
he points out, is imdcT ordmary circimistanees a vicious 
HivS discussion of its merits and demerits is to the ptint, but 
contains nothing new. He concludes by showing how by reason 
of the prudence of the prepanitions, the rigour of the ^ 
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and the celerity cf their execution, the (.‘.{>nduct of this campaign 
is verily a complete exposition of the art of war. The value to a 
commander of moral courage, the proper application of the laws 
<>f strategy, ami the skilful tactical employment of all arms, are 
particularly em phcisised. 


REVUE MILITAIRE SUISSE. 

■ May ffi}d June, 

The JJay nuinber opens with an article by Colonel Weber on 
the battle of Mukden. The terrain and the positions held by the 
belligerents in early February are accurately described, and the 
Operations resulting in the capture of the Tsinpotschou Pass by 
Kawamura on the 24th February, and the occupation of the line 
Banjupousa-Wanfiilin-Kautalin by Kuroki on the 27th are carefully 
followed. It is shown how these movements combined with Nodzu's 
demonstration, supported by heavy artillery in the centre, succeeded 
in diverting Kuropatkin's attention from his right to his left and 
even induced him to weaken his right by the transfer of the 1st 
Siberian Coips to Fixschun. 

Kui'opatkin, having, as he thought, secured his left, attacked 
Oku on the Hiinho, who at first merely defended himself. In the 
meantime Nogi, covered by his cavalry, had made forced marches 
round the Uiissian right and on the 2nd March reached the Sinmintin- 
Mukden road 14 kilos N.-W, of Mukden. Kaiilbars, who commanded 
the Russian right, weakened by the withdrawal of the 1st Siberian 
Corp.s and attacked both by Nogi and Oku, took up the line 
Tanfansitan-MadjapiuWontschonpii, where he connected with the 
Russian centre at Linschinpu, By the 4th March Oku had connected 
with Nogi, and Kuropatkin reinforcing his right with 10th Russian 
and 1st Siberian Corjis counter-attacked Nogi, by whom he was 
repulsed vvith heavy loss. 

Colonel Weber draws attention to the corupiete change in the 
situation that the Japanese manoeuvres had effected. Kuropatkin 
instead of enveloping his adversary was now being enveloped 
himself. Further, in order to reinforce his threatened wing, his 
columns had to cross the only road available for his communications, 
and great confusion ensued. 

On the 6th and 7th a general artillery duel took place, and 
on the 8th Kuropatkin again attacked Nogi, while Oku succeeded 
in forcing himself like a wedge between Kaulhars and Bilderling, 
who commanded the Russian centre, thus necessitating the retreat 
of both Bilderling and Linievitcli to the Hanho. During this 
operation Kuroki, pressing his attack, succeeded in interposing- a 
small force between Linievitch’s left and centre, and thus breaking 
the Russian line. 

In consequence of this Japanese success, Kuropatkin ordered 
a general retreat on the 9th. Owing to the vigorous action of 
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Kunjkis advanced guard artillery the retivat degenerated into a 
rout» and the Russian’s losses were enornnais — 90,000 men killed 
and wonndr'd. 40j)00 men aiid 57 guns ea-|)tured. 

Colenul Weber concludes Ids article' with some getieral coin- 
nients on the battle. 1di(| points he principall}- t-. itches upon are 

(i) The too groat extension ot the R^s>^iaIl line and the dantrer 

of atteinjiring to fall back to a second |iositiou when once the enemy 
has bi'gun lus attack. ^ 

(ii) The (iaririg i)f ( )yainas plan of attack, and the hazards he 
accepto-d and the skill witlt which he minimised them, 

(iii) idle fact that the loss of only 57 out of 1,300 gums 
proves that tiie Russian artillery was"^ not used to ’ the best 
advantage*. 

(iv) Kunepatkin’s a|>athy and lack of initiative as shown 
by hiH (hang milling beyond conforming to the movements of 
Ins toe. 

1 fU (.n Flanking Positions is continued in 

both the May and June iiiuubt>r.s. In the former he exemnlifies 
Ills meaning by an example Irom actual warfare and in the latter hv 
one tnuu marumu res. ^ 

Selecting the opratiuns of Werder and Bourbiiki about Belfort 
in January 18/0, Major de Muralt points out the strength and adv-m 

object was to wver the siege, and being numerically much inferior a 
defensive position was ei^mdly clearlv essential to his success The 
essentials to a Hank position are s&own to be-generSttreuih 

u™® "i”nber), a good examnle of th.. 
t' position is found in the Swiss mameuvres of 1004 

“ Wef article dram attention to tin. 
increase ,n eftceney that is to be obtained tor the peleonnel rfm 



Hfniy t)y the encouragement of athletic sports amongst all ranks. f 

ge points out the value of cycling, especially in the education of y 

^ officers. Mountaineering teaches endurance and a tamiliarity with 
^ danger. Ski-ing would be an invaluable accomplishment for scouts 
in event of a winter campaign in high mountains. Swimming, he 
considers, should be taught all ranks, and he points out how far less 
formidable as an obstacle a river would be if all, or even a laxge 
majority, could swim. Walking and running are in reality essential 
accomplishments for the soldier. | 

vShort articles on the '' Springfield Rifle, 1903 model, and 
on the new Italian Artillery Training find places in the June 
number. • f 

) REVUE DE CERCLE MILITAIUE. ; 

1st A'pnl to 17th Jtone 1905. ^ 

The vseries of articles on the Russo-Japanese War runs through r 

all the numbers. These articles are evidently contributed by a i 

correspondent with the Russian forces, and consist mainly of 
personal anecdotes. The story of the battle of Xiao Yang is concluded , 

in the 1st April number with a description of a scene in a Russian 
Field Hospital • ^ 

The battle on the Shaho from the 10th to 18th October is next 
dealt with. The author, after quoting the well-known order of the 
day of 2nd October, gives a brief resume of the operations. On fith 
October the Russians, 1,60,000, in three columns, moved against the 
Japanese position on the Shaho, which they attacked on the 10th. 
j The main effort was directed against the Japanese right, but the 
I Japanese on 13th-14th counter-attacked with their left and centre, 
obliging Kuropatkin to utilise his reserve to restore the battle at 
that point. On the evening of the 16th the Russians succeeded in 
; capturing and holding the Poiitiloff and Novgorod Hills on the 
Japanese bank of the river. The attempt to re-take these hills 
failed, and on the 18th the struggle ceased. The Russian losses are 
estimated at 42,000, the Japanese at 16,000 and 11 guns. 

The following number contains an interesting description of the 
Russian attack on the Japanese right about Ben-si-pu, which is j 

supplemented later by the personal experiences of officers of Russian ; 

Dragoons and 9 th Siberian Infantry. 

W The destruction of three Russian batteries by columns of Japanese 
infantiy is vividly described. This incident is particularly interest- 
ing as demonstrating the artilleryman’s difficulty in distinguishing 
friend from foe even when the physical characteristics of the belliger- 
ents are as distinctive as those of the Russians and Japanese. 

' The reorganisation of the Russian forces after the operations 
I on the Shaho is next noticed. Kuropatkin, having been appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the Russian forces in the Far East, the 
Russian land forces were divided into three armies: 1st army 
Liniewitch, 2nd army Grippenberg, 3rd army ICaulbars, The total I 
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Kus.si;in force.s ;ire uHtimatiMl at 412, ()5{) with ],*282 gunn, from 
which totai 1*32, 000 luust h<* (Icdiietvtl iur fortresK gnrrisorus and 
line lit' (xeiiUinnication tro«)j)s, leaving a field army of 270,000. 
Idle Japan-se for<*es are put at 2i)2,400 with 7rS0 giinH. 

The hi^tiiry of the Siege uf Port Artinir ineiu<i<‘K a criticism of 
the Ja}iane*M' strati‘gy in undi-rtaking the siege at all at such an 
«.‘aiiy period of the war. 1’he antiior }ioirvt.s init the very Wge 
detachment fr»>in tdie main field army it entaili?d, and that its 
strategdcal value wlieii captured ^vaa out of ail pro])ortion to the 
tiiornmus losses sutfered by tile b* ‘siegers. /Phe author’s criticisms, 
from a purely niilitary point of view, are perhaps sound, but its value 
as a naval base seems to la? under-estimated, as are the political 
reasons, founded chietiy on sentiment, for its capture. 

Leaving the laiuf operations at the end of 1904, the movements 
of the Baltic Fleet are followed and a brief description is 
given of its destruction by Admiral Togo s fleet in the naval battle 
of Tsushima. 

Captain Dollfas, in a brief article, draws attention to the methods 
adopted in Switzerland to attain a high standard of efficiency in 
musketry. He brings out very clearly how much can be done by 
State-aided Rifle Clubs and courses of preparatory military training. 

Beginning with the 3rd June number, Lieutenant Schilizzi 
contributes a brief history of the invasion of Provence by the Amstro- 
Piedniontese in 1746-7, Tracing the progress of the war of the 
Austrian Succession, the writer touches on the battles of Dettingen 
(27th June 1743), Fontenoy (lOtli May 1745), Bassignana (Septem- 
ber 1745), and Eottefredo (Idth June 1746), in which last engage- 
ment Lichtenstein’s Austrians routed the French and Spanish forces 
under Maillebois, who fell back on Genoa. This State, however, 
threatened by a British fleet and by the victorious Austrians, 
deserted the French cause and obliged Maillebois to march on Nice. 
In the meantime Phillip V of Spain died, and Ferdinand, tired of war, 
withdrew his forces, and Maillebois retired behind the Var. 

Lieutenant Schilizzi, at tliis point, appreciates the situation and 
criticises Maillebois’ action. Maillebois reached the line of the 
Var and the Austrians Nice at the end of October 1746. The 
situation is again appreciated, and the Austrian plan of campaign 
given and criticised. 

Maillebois was now relieved of his command by Belle lale, w 
dispositions for the defence of Provence are given in detail On the 
26th November General Maximilian Olysses Brown w^ia appointed 
to the command of the Austrians, and on the night of 29th-S0th 
November forced the passage of the Var at Baroima. This action is 
of special interest by reason of the successful ct>-opej‘atioa of the 
British fleet The number of the 1 7th June concludes with the 
situation on the 10th December. 

Lieutenant Thiery continues his series of papers on Infimtry 
Training which appeared in the numbers of August, September, 
October, and November 1904. The particular points he einphit.sise 3 
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are the necessity for teaching initiative to cornmaaclers of the smallest 
units, and e'ujii to individual soldiere, for constant practice in the use 

t '““"'S'"” a„„;„g ail 

I r m ” ''^“traction of all ranks is the most suitable 

methods of obtaining superiority ol fire. He bring.s to notice the 
necessity of a certain knowledge ot tactics am, mg eve, the mSt 
junior leaders if intelligent co-operation is to be 'expected The 
question of long-range infantry fire is touched upon and its in 
S fo io nte*;? mu particularly fiivourable drcumstanc- 

specially selected judgers of flistance in each compiny the mean 
rang? approximate very closely to the true 
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Bv M.uor H. W. R. Senior. 

I nfiU'iHff ((ptiuif' Rt‘rnf' o A.inuef^n and Flattfni 

(Jfta^, Jaf ij find Sapphnuf^ at ><) : — From the June number \ve learn 
that the etiV^et of the change in the recruitment laws of the German 
army, which have been lately recast, will be to raise the peace 
stnmgth of that army by I IH)1I to 505,389 men. This force will be 
(lispust.'d in 033 battalions of infontry’, 510 squadrons of caval- 
ry, 574- butteries of field artillery, 40 battalions of heavy ar- 
tillery, 20 battalions of pioneers, 12 battalions of communication 
troops and 23 battalions of train. In France this new arrano-ement 
is causing, some uneasiness, for the preponderance of guns in the 
German army to those in the French anny is very great. The 
former will be ^ able to put 3,444 guns into the field ao-ainst the 
French 2,000. This difference is emphasised by the Gernian field 
howitzers, which are said to be more powerful than those of France 

A very large proportion of the remainder of this number is taken 
up with naval matters. Of these the following comparison of 
the strength of the personnel of the different fleets may be of 
interest : — 


France , . . 

... with the fleet, 

53,500 men ; 

ill the res 

Italy 

ditto 

27,000 

ditto 

Russia . . . 

... ditto 

68,000 

ditto 

Japan 

<litto 

37,000 

ditto 

Germany 

ditto 

38,000 

ditto 

England ... 

ditto 

131,000 „ 

ditto 


- ^ 1 ,, OUjUUU 

It will thus be seen that the reserves of the British fleet are 
quite inadequate. The Julj number informs us that special 
technical Staff Rides for the training in their duties in war of the 
officials of the German Supply and Transport organisations have been 
decided on. These Staff Rides are to be preliminary to the Impe-- 
rial Manceuvres, in which, in future, supply and transport arrange- 
ments are to be earned out on strictly war conditions. Their 
is he one of the duties of the Chief of the General 

otaii, 

German Supplement No. 62 gives a very complete account of the 
Chinese army. After describing the organisation of the old Chinese 
‘ Manchu Bannermen” and the provincial militia 
ot the Green banner troops this Supplement details the first 
attempt made m 1901 by Lx-Hung-Chang to form a modem army 
by the aid of German instructors. This attempt resulted in the 
jmrtial reor^amsatum of some of the troops in the Pe-chihli and 
Hu-pei^ Provinces. Chmas “ Grand old man, ” however, died before 
he could complete this work. His mantle fell on Yuan Shih-kai' 
The reorganisation instituted by this viceroy is based on the 
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conscription of a certain proportion of the inhabitants of each dis- I 

trict each year. The men taken must be of good character and 1 

between 20 and 25 years of age. They must be physically fit, 
being required to cover 20 li (t.c., six miles) in one hour, and to lift 
^ a 100 lb. weight, using both hands, to the level of the breast. Service 
) is fixed at three years with the Colaiirs, three years with the Reserve, 
and three years in the National army. The last two categorie.s are to 
be called out yearly for (»ne month’s training. 

In future officers will be provided principally from the mili- 
tary schools, of which there are 22 with 3,374 cadets, 120 
students, 100 Manchu students and 620 officer students.. Only 
in the Provinces of Ho-nan, Kuang-si and Kan-suh are mili- 
tary schools non-existent, though as there is one in Chinese / 

Turkistan it is difficult to understand why these Provinces are so 
behindhand. Officers must be of good family and must pass 
( an examination in their physical capacity to bear the fatigues 
of military service in such a manner as always to be an example 
to their men. In the military schools they are taught the usual I 

military subjects, inclusive of topography, and exercised in di'ill 
with and without arms, in field duties, gymnastics and in shooting. 

The Japanese i-egulations are fallowed, and some 200 Japanese i 

officers were, before the outbreak of the war, employed as instruc- 
tors in these schools. The principal fault in the system of instruc- 
tion has been that no foreign language was taught, and the Chinese 
officer was thus deprived of any opportunity of keeping up or 
improving his military knowledge. This has now been altered, 
and the cadet schools are divided into three sections according 
as Japanese, English or German is the language taught Instruc- 
tion in the chosen language continues throughout the eight r 

i years' course of study, which the Chinaman, who now hopes 

to become an officer, must undertake. This course consists of . = 

three years in the cadet school, two years in a military preparatory 

school and three years at the war school ! 

A military school for the instruction of Chinese nobles on | 

the lines of the Japanese Nobles School in Tokio is being founded 
in Pekin. To this the old Do wfiger-Ein press has subscribed 50,000 
i taels (£6,666) from her private purse. A. Staff’ College is to be ^ 

formed in Pekin on the lines of the Staff College founded in 1902 
at Pao-ting-fu by Yuan Shih-kaL A special school of instruction 
in sti*ateOT and tactics, technical schools for artillery and engineers, ; 

I and a school of instruction in military music, as also several cadet 
schools are to be formed in Pekin. All these are to he manned 
by Japanese instructors and to be conducted on the Japanese 
. system. A few German military instructors remain in the military 
schools of Wu-chang, Tsi-nan Fu and Nan-king, otherwise the large , 

‘ ^ number of Germans, who were in Chinese service in the nineties of 
the last century, have been replaced by Japanese. 

^ There is no limit of age in the military schools, consequently 

men of 46 may be seen at work alongside of youths of 16. The 
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coursfM>f instruct i‘*n lu>.r.s four yrMi's. bid who fnil t('» pa.ss out arc 

pcriiiiitttMi to stay on i‘vcti foriught y«‘ur*s, students arc not. how- 
ever, compelied to go into the anuy, and it is said that only 10 to 
12 percent of theun do se. This is natiirally a great loss of power 
and waste of the energies of the military instructor in these schools. 

Military medical arrangements at [jrcs^mt eniy exist in the 1st 
Division at \"ung-ping Fn, and at Pao-tiiig Fii, whore a groat hiHpit d 
has been bniit. A medical training selmol has heeu) starttHl a 
'fientsin. This is e«|uipped with a statf of French ttwheiu 

Xew barracks are neing built for the iiewly-mist*d troops. They 
are placed ronmi a largt* drill s(|imre with their kitchens, bells^of- 
arms and latrines behind them, the whole being surroinuled by a uuid 
wall and dry ditch with a guarded entrance. The i>fficerH are to live 
witlun with their mem but all families must remain mitside. 

As ofifitavrs trained at the PaoAirigFu Stnh* Cdlege hecoine 
jivailabh* it is iiiUuuUsl to form a ( letieral Htaff. Xo. 84 of the 
Worftf'ffhlfftt states that the formation of an Intelligence Branch lias 
hi*en alreacly cMHumenccHl and that Chinese ohHeers are to he sent 
as rnilitfn^l/ ^ittorffes U) study i'oYmgn iirniieB. 

The Pei-yaiig anuy of five infantry Ijattalions, three cavalry 
squadrotiH, three batteries artillery with 24 guns and one battalion 
of pioneers has a total strength of 7,500 men. It gairisons Peking 
.arid Tientsin. 

The three new Divisions fiained by General Yuan Shih-kai are 
stationed as follows:— 1st at Yimg-ping Fn near Shan-hai-knan, 2nd 
at Ma-chang on the Grand Canal some 40 miles south of Tientsin, 
3rd at Pao-ting Fu. The strength of each Division is~ 


6,000 mea 
700 


Infantry, 2 brigade.*? of 2 regimente of liiUtdiouH of 500 
rneu each ... ... ... ... 6,000 

Cavalry, 1 regiment of 4 squadrutiH ... ... ... =s 700 

Artillery, 1 regiment mntmimg 2 brigitdetj oi field artillery 
each of 4 imbterief? of 4 gam (-32^ aiul I briginle of mountain 
(16)' ... ... ... ... 1,100 

Pioneers, 1 battalion ... ... ... ... = 500 

Train, 1 battalion ... ... ... ... = 600 

Medical, 1 .sanitary detachment ... ... ... = 100 


Four thousand Manchus are also being trained at Pao-ting Fm 
They form the nucleus of the 4th Division which is in process of 
construction. . . 

The army of observation under (kmeral Ma, which is on the 
Manchurian frontier, consists of — 


Infanti-y, 15 battaiiona 
Cavalry, 5 squadrons 
Artillery, S brigatles 


» 7,500 meii 
-r 000 A, 

=5 uoo « 


The Huai anny in the Province of An-hui is of no military 
value now. It is very variously armed and totals some 7j00() men. 
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The Ho-aau troops in Peking art* [niid ])y their own Proviiico. 
They consist of — 




m : 


Infantx'V, S battalioUH 
Cavalry. 1 >au;ulron 
Ai’tillcxy, 1 brigade 


Petal 


... 1,000 men 
210 

... 400 „ 

... 4,010 „ 


Near Peking also are two strong battalien.s of Hn-pei troops (2,000 
men). 

Ill Pao-ting Fu besides the regulai* division there are eight weak 
battalions of Shan-tung iniantrv 1 2,000 men), south of Tientsin in 
Tsang-choii are Kiangsu troops— 

Iiifaimr, 9 c*oiapaiiiet5 ... ... ... ... 2,250 men 

Mounted infautvy. 1 comrany .. . ... ... .lOO 

Total ... 2,750 „ 

A full account of an in.spection of these troops made by some 
German officers of the Legation Guard is given. Their verdict 
is that the turnout and training could not be better. 

The European trained troops detailed above total about 56,000 
strong with about 200 guns. They are armed with Chinese and 
Japanese breechdoading rifles and with guns of Kriipp models. 

Last year for the first time regular mancauvres were held near 
Pao-ting-'fu under the direction of Japanese instructors. They 
were considered to be a great success. 

The 64tli ' German Supplement describes the reorganisation 
of 1903 of the Spanish araiy. By this Spain is divided into seven 
military districts each of which is the area from which an army corj)s 
is to be drawn. 

MUhtar 'Wochenhlutt (Xos, o3 — 89 cmd f^upplements 
Nos. 0— T j;— Nos. 59 and 61 contain article's on the training of 
the cavalry soldier by Captain Yon Ebert of the Royal Saxon Cavalry 
Brigade. The author strongly advocates less riding school and more 
practical instruction in the field, eHfieeially in combination with small 
detachments of the other arms, as this is the only means by which 
reconnaissance can he learned. The author also strongly advocates 
greater attention to the musketry ti’idning of the men. In No. 71, 
however, Major-General. Schmalz falls violently on these suggestions. 
The* view taken by this critic is that riding can only be learned in the 
riding school, and that without the steady drill of the drill field the 
German cayaliy will be unable to attack, for which trained horses 
and trained riders are necessary. To follow Von Eberts suggestion 


^ evidently a firm believer in the "Uj-nne blanche'' school for he says^ 
The best training in musketry and reconnaissance duties will help 
us nothing if wc are unable to attack,” 
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Xn. 74 i(ivps.’i ([<\s(‘ri[Rinn ofoiir iJesv Held gun and very favour^ 
alOv' revirs^s Major Knapp’s article in the “ PnK’<‘e<Iine‘s nt the Royal 
Artillerv [nstituti>>n *’ ni\ tla- oigiinisation nf Held artillery in eight 
gun Ijarteries. 

Xec 7R has two vt'ry inteivsting articles. The Hrst, deals with 
fchf* cph/stion of tht‘ det'eHia.* nt 1 )v'!iinark, \v hi<*h is scrinnsly tronhling 
th(^ Ihuu-s. One Danish party aiiiis at iiaa-easing the ariny and the' 
rieet to the fulh'st pessihie exteiit, AtPither (‘laiius that no saeritice 
wntild ju-oduee a Heet el' army ol' siittieient size to ensure the didence 
of the kingilein, and puts its trust in tlu' fortification of (Jnpenhageii, 
tile (T'huiee of which would givi- the Powers interested iu the 
pn*servatiou of Denmark time to eona: to hei* rescue. A third 
points out that neither armed forces nor Foi-tiHcatieus would avail 
Denmark in the day of Ivattle i that it is her geographical positiim, 
commanding the Kattegat, tlie only entrance to the Baltic, which 
e.xcili'S the cujiidity of the Great Power to tin* south. In the opinion 
of this third party her only hope therefore is to obtain a general 
ag'reeuveut with all the Powers acknowledging the neutrality of these 
waters, and consequently of Denmark herself, and then to ilisurni ! 

In the numbers under review there am many interestizig articles 
on the Russo-Japanese war. That in No. 7b reviews the cavalry 
raids which have been made by both the combatants. After lightly 
touching on Tscherintschew's raid to Cassel iu 1813, the destruction 
of the Stuirgemunde Railway Bridge on the 24tli July 1870, the 
c,apture by Barboschi with a Co.ssiick Regiment of the Pruth Bridge 
on 24th April 1877, and Gourko’s great raid across the Balkans, the 
author goes on to describe the situation in 'Manchuria just after the 
fall of Port Arthur. 

The capture of Port Arthur by the Japanese had made the 
destruction of the railway to the Liaotung Peninsula a matter of 
great importance to the Russians. For though, owing principally 
to shortage of railway stock, the Port Arthur investing army could 
cover the 222 miles to the front by route march as soon as by rail, 
yet the line was iiecessaiy for the carriage of heavy guns and ammuni- 
tion. The task of breaking this jviihvay was consequently entrusted 
to General Mitschenko with a Cavalry Division of six Cossack 
Regiments and three batteries. This force divided into three columns 
OB a front of eight miles advanced on the lOth January, the left column 
moving direct on Niu-chuang. The Japanese " protected them 
railway-line by eoliimns of single companies of infantry moving 
about the country at some distance from the line. Oae%'>f these 
under a^ Captain Jasuhara encountered the Russians, and by 
means of bonfires spread the news of* the movement far and 
wide and itself took up a |X).sition in a village, where it delayed 
the advance for some horns till its defences were rendered 
luiteuable by artillery fire. Forty men then broke through 
covered by the fire of some 15, who, to avoid eaptiire, finally 
committed suicide. The Rii®ans be-side much valuable time lost 9’ 
officers and 40 men Idlled and wounded The other two columns 
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reached Niu-chiumg and <lrove out the Japanese garrison, but instead 
of pressing round to the railway they occupied themselves in remov- 
^ ing convoys of carts found at Niu-chuang. The next day Mitschenko 
detached iO Sotnias and a battery to Yinkovy, where, while 
: they were unable to effect anything, their absence so Aveakened his 
main force that though he tore up some of the i^ailway near Haicheng 
and destroyed a bridge at Tashi-chiao he was soon driven back by 
the gathering Japanese and was unable to hold the line sufficiently 
long to do damage really difficult to repair. His loss was 39 officers, 
328 men killed and wounded. 

On February 18th another raid by 80 Russian squadrons damaged 
the railway a few miles south of Haicheng, but soon had to retire. 

The concentration for Mitschenkots fet raid happened to syn- 
j clmonise with raids by two small Japanese forces of 150 selected men 
A each under Majors Xagamina and Sasegawa and the Russian 
cavahy concentration doubtless helped these Japaue.se forces to 
get through the Russian lines. Sasegawa succeeded in breaks 
ing the line 90 miles from Harbin at Bodiiis. Xaganuna blew 
up the bridge over the Hsiukau, 150 miles north of Mukden, 
on the night of the 11 th February. Next luorning, attacked by a 
force of Cossacks double his strength, who had, moreover, two guns, he 
drove them off and captured one gun. This force covered 290 miles 
in 43 days mostly moving by nig*ht. Sasegawa was away for 03 
(lays and (jiily rejoined on the eve of the battle of Mukden. The 
alarm he succeeded in spreading in the Russian rear led to the 
withdraw^al of considerable cavalry forces from Kuropatkin's right 
wing, which donbtles.s facilitated Geiienil Nogi s turning movement. 
j The large forces employed by the Russians could not be com- 

1 posed of selected men, consecjuently their mte of movement was 
that of the weakest men and horses. Ice-bound roads, the di'eadful 
cold of a Manchurian winter, want i>f maps, the necessity of recon- 
noitring on foot in an enclosed country w^hose inhabitants were hostile, 
the difficulties of supply, all told against the Russians ; while the 
small specially-selected bodies of Japanese were able to make full 
use of their mobility and greater penver of concealnieut, in which 
j of course the hiendliness of the Chinese gave them much help, 
i Supplement No. 5 contains thehistuiy of the ''ImKduI.ev Ham' 

I at Berlin. 

I - No. 9 has two articles, the first of which is an account of 
German So\ith West Africa, the second by General Von Rohhe 
T deals with colonial w^ars. The latter has many interesting ubserva- 
lions on the method of canying out war in savage countries. The 
i war in Africa has brought home to the Germans the difficulties which 

'i are inherent in the protection of distant colonies planted in the 

J midst of savages. General Yon Rohne suggests the forma tion of 

:] special colonial army in two parts — the one portion to be divided, 
'i; as actual garrisons during peace time through the various colonies, 

ill the other to be kept at home, though carefully and sp(K*iaUy trained 

and equipped for such warfare, lu case of trouble in a colony 
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^vhich could not be dealt with by its i>wn f^nirriHoin a tV>ree iVoiu the 
colonial army stationed at hfune would be shipped to the seat of the 
ftisturbanee. By this meaiiH it is hoped that the dislocation 
of the arrangements of tin* regular unny for Home Defence would 
he unnecessary, and service in the cuhuiial army being voluntary and 
well paid, the unpopularity of drafts for foreign service would 
be avoided. 

The 7th Supplement gives an account of the fdd Hanoverian 
army, A imrious proclamation raising a couple of regiments at 
Ltinebnrg in 18)8 is given. This promises the new corps “‘English 
pay ’' and ends with the call “ Up ! f jr .hTvedom, Fathm-land anri King 1” 
another little proof if one b(‘ still wanting, of how England saved 
Europe in those days. 
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'riiere \V(.'R‘ oT caa(]idat<-s, of whoui only 25 eoiupeted 
Major F. E. JohnsDii, R. F. A., tiom-df^-pln/ne “SLIM JIM,” 
hfis been awanb.^rl the prize of Rs. 50 as the winner (jf this coiu- 
])etiti<>n. 

Fr»r the infonnation of the competitors, the winning solution 
is published r/-rh(ffl.r)i (with a sketch of map E) on the following 
pages. 

The*' of competitors are given below for the 

information of those concerned 

1 . “ Slim Jim.” 

2. “ Never say die.” 

J. “ Tineere est Vivere.” 

4. “ Via Una, Unam Cor.” 

5. “ 1 Jiilcis Anior Patrim ” 

(), “ Sur.siii!i -Ccaxla.” 

7. “ They turn on the pursuers, 
they murder all the folk nvers.” 

H. “ Patrol.” 

9. “ Index letter S.” 

10. “ Nil Desperanduni.” 

1 1. “ Practice iuake.s perfect.” 

12. “ Cruachan.” 

IB. “ Fortitudiiie et Priulentia.” 

14. “ In hoc Signo Vinces.” 

15. Vivit PostFunera Virtus.” 

1(). “ Strenuous.” 

17. “ Kabul.” 

18. ‘‘ Cygiiiis.” 

ly. “ Strong places are usetul in 
defensive war, etc.” 

20. “ Schaf Kopf.” 

21. Vigilantia non Cadet.” 

22. “ Genturkm,” 

23. “Punjabi.” 

24. “ Pluribus assusce meiitem ” 

25. “ Propatria. 
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geo TACTIC .VL SCHEME CUMPETITIOX. (JAXrABr WOo). 

t " u r s ;z~ 

u^etliUntbrniation couW 

connection it must Iw therefore, possess this advantage 

but few cai;alry ; the “V ouf 

that they should be ^ J vent the Northerners gaming 

cavalry without let or other hand the inhabitants 

'any information by this means. tberefore give more willing 

are hostile to the Bouthernei^. «i^^theret 

and accurntn ...countered to-dnj do not .-c- 

enemy’s plans may be, the detaemme^^^^^^ or detachments 

present Ins mam of the ThLies by the mam bo%. 

’'“''*4'”trkllfo“"0obnel A is to deb, *e enen.y'. «dv»nce Ho . 

in rear, as soon ^ When ivithin about two 

ordinary rear A reparations for the defence of that 

SALISBURY he ¥3 fake up a position, determmed to 

place were not no further without uncovenng 

hold it to the last as he ^ ^ l,old it obstinately to the last, 

the town. Totakeup ap^itu^n anan^ 

early in the day, "svould e , . ’ further delay to the enemy, 

probably lose his power ^“S g his task. ' ^ 

Ld would therefore only half ac^ blocking roads, etc., 

(S) By destroying bridges ovei 

cause checks to the enemy s ^ ^ri attacking, Colonel A must 

As regards (1). lances of success are very greatly m his 

be. able to show that the ^ould have little oi 

favour •, as were he ¥'¥,f Ajce for further resistence dunng the 

day thus the road to BALIBBUR^ ^ ^ J was numencally 

Now the force m iront of C , j further it has streng- 

to *.* ..uder to O'™ tolttok eveu »'«. the 

toed il. touted iutotpr etotod »t 

reinforcements Y ...fgt hopeless ; unless, as is possible, the 

about 8 A.M. would be ®emt and that the greater portion of the 
advance on this . u^ve been withdrawn during the i^^g 

troops opposed to Colonel A ^ this case, Colonel A would 

to operate on the other Ime. more m the 

not be right in attacking ^ ^ . ^briving back the weak 

direction%f assisting CoW B than^^^^ 

, detachment in m 'delaying the advance of the enemy s 

would exei-cise no effect m aeiay g 

main columns on the ^^er. tbe measures detailed 

Colonel A, therefore, decides m lav 

in (2) and (3). 
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The more positions he can take ap the better. Therefore the 
fiist one should be m close to the enemy as possible. The Leyton 
|x»sitioa is, however, so close that in order to withdraw his force 
safely, he would ^have to commence his retirement at once, especially 
with the KENNET river just in rear of him, the crossing of which, 
although it is well provided with bridges, would be sure to cause 
some ch’eek to the rate of movement. 

The next position is at LONG HILL This is a ranch better one 
in every way; there is m obstacle in the shape of the KENNET— 
running right across the front— which is only fordable with difficul- 
ty ; and the field of fire all round is good, although the village of 
Westcott some miles in front affords some shelter. The spur 600 
yards or so north of SHALFOED fonna a buttress as it were on the 
left fljmk. The big wood west of LEYTON would conceal for 
some time movements directed against the left flank, but it is thick, 
and the ground inside steep in places ; it could only be traversed by 
troops at a slow pace, thus gaming time for Colonel A. Betreat from 
it is easy^as there are several roads and the country is open. The 
brook in the EAYNE valley nses only about one mile west of Shalford, 
so is probably easily passable everywhere. Colonel A cannot decide 
thus early exactly how he will occupy the position, as the exact line 
of the eneiBy*s advance on the inori'ow is still unknown to him. The 
^Northern detachment may advance, vid WESTCOTT, or through 
EASTCOTT and STISTED. In the former case his i)osition^to 
cover the crossings at WESTCOTT would have to be alxmt one 
mile further west than in the latter. Or again the enemy% main 
attack might work through wocmI west of LEYTON, directly threaten- 
ing to turn his left. He must be prepared for all these even- 
tualities, and so at first can only take up a position in readiness, and 
not deploy his force at once. It is to be noted that from LONG 
HILL a good view is to be obtained of the country north and east 
of WESTCOTT, so that the enemy’s movements on WESTCOTT or 
EASTCOTT could not remain concealed, and would give him ample 
time to deploy on either section of the LONG HILL position. 

As regards the destruction of the bridges over the KENNET, 
^there are so many of them that time will not permit of ail being 
broken down; besides above EASTCOTT the river is fordable, 
though with difficulty. The four bridges at MILL END might he 
destroyed so as to narrow the ficont of the enemy's advance, afe> 
the bridges at EASTCOTT, to retard his movementis somewhat and 
give time to alter our dispositions if necessaiy. The bridges at 
SlILL END must not, however, be destroyed too early^ as our 
cavalry may find them , useful in their retreat. They should w 
prepared for demolition in the first insteme, the cavaliy coniplelmg 
the work as they retire. 

Having decided to compel 
instance at the KENNET, Colo 
to the LONG .HILL as early 
main body passed the night m 


the ■enemy- to-'deploy-m- the'-.'finst- 
nel A must get his detehmetit back 
aa possible.. : (It k assumed that his 
cloL cantonments in. YYESTCOTT 
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SoLmoy HY ‘OSlfm JimC 

Thf3 enejny has erossod the THA'MES on Jnnnarv ‘Ird, in twn 
columns at Marlow and Hi'iiley; and there e«an bt* little doid)t but 
that he will continue his advance to-inoiTOAv (4tli) on < >r both li)U‘s. 

Nothing is said about the total strength on eirlnn* siflo, but 
from the feet that the Northern power has taken tho initiativte 
whilst the Southern has decided on a defensive attitude, it may be 
assumed that the former has the greater strength immediately 
available, and that her preparations are in the more a<lvanced state. 
IThether the preponderanee in strength is sutheient to allow her 
to advance in two columns, each strong emaigh to hold its own 
against anything the Sfuithern power may heablo to bring against 
it, there is nothing to show. If it is not, it is prol)able that the 
advance on one or other of the lines is nothing more than a mere 
feint to make the Southerners divide their forces. 

Colonel A must then be prepared for three contingencies — 

(a) Aucidvance of the enemy on the WESTCOTT-RIDINO 
Road only,’^ 

(b) An advance on the NEWBURY Road only. 

(c) A sinmltaneons advance along both. 

In the first case, Colonel A will have an overwhehning force against 
him ; but it is possible that the detachment on the other road, feeling 
no pressure from the front, will be able to send him some assistance. ■ 

In the second case, when assured that there is no fear of an 
advance along the road he i.s watching, he could send, at all 
events, a part of his troops to help Colonel B (on the other road) if 
he hears from that officer that the tro(.»ps at his disposal are inade- 
quate to fulfil his task .satisfecturily. 

In the third case, he miust be careful to work in concert with 
Colonel B, for were the detachment on one road to hold its ground 
whilst the other was driven back, the former would be in danger •>£ 
being cut off. By working together, the two would have a eh?mce of 
meeting somewhere furtfier south, in front of SAUBBtJRAb and 
making a final stand* 

It is not, of course, necessary or possible that the retirement of 
the two detachments should be absolutely simultanefnis, as they are 
some distance apart ; but it would be dangerous for one to go on 
holding its ground veiy long after the other had retired. Colonel A 
must, therefore, get his cavalry out early in the morning, to reconnoitre 
towards the enemy, ascertain hfe strength and what further trrxvps, 

* After ftgliting ceassed on the ‘3rd, the enemy was seen ontrenehlng 1 ,000 

yards X* of LEYTON’. If it Ls the main hody th;it i.** entrenching, it doe>4 not look, an 
though he intended to advance on this line on the 4th. But iJosdUly it Is only his 

and supports that are engaged in streiigtheiiUig the outpost line. * 
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GEN'ERAl, IDEA, 

References to H, 

A rising has taken place in an Asiatic country and the garrisons 
of many small stations have been isolated and besieged. 

The railways and telegraphs have been interrupted throughout 
j your district 

‘ At F AIZAB AD, 20 miles South of KUMB DARUN is your red 
ibrce consisting of — 

1 Eegt. Cavalry. 

2 Batteries, R.F.A. 

1 Company Sappers and Miners. 

6 Battalions Infantry. 

FAIZABAD is a compact station, well suited for defence, and 
provided with ample transport for all your requirements. 

At SAIDABAD, 25 miles north-west of GOLO PIR, is a 
garrison of 1 Infentry Battalion (at |wesent about 600 strong), and 12 
European families. They are besieged by a force of the enemy, 
reported hy spies to consist of 1,500 men. 

j Specuad, 1 mA. 

On the 1st November you receive the following instructions >— 
j The main forces of the enemy, reported by spies to consist 

! of 100,000 men, are besieging RAMITPUR, 150 miles east of 
SHAHDADPUR,” 

'' With a view to taking the oflPensive against the enemy it 
has been decided to withdraw ^ troops from all small stations and 
concentrate in the larger stations. You will arrange for the 
withdrawal from SAIDABAD and ^ 

^ . REQUIRED — (1) Your orders for the despatch of a column 

I to SAIDABAD. 

; On arrival at BHIT SHAH, 1| miles south of SAYAD 
; MURAD SHAH, at 9 am., on the 3rd November, you learn that. a 
i force of the enemy — weak in guns and cavalry — and consisting of: 

15,000 men, reached SHAHDADPUR from the east oii the evening 
! of the 2nd aiid are expected to halt there on the SrdL 
I By personal reconnaissance, and officer's patrols, you a^ertaih 

i that the enemy have occupied the villages of KHASKHELI, 

I MUHAMMAD BARASO' and MITHU SHAH and have piqueted 
it the roads between th^aa. No hostile patrols been seen south 
r of these villages. ; 

BEQUlRED.*-^^2) An appreciation of the sitnation.^^^^^ C 

(3) Your orders to carry ont your decision. ' 
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PRIZE ESSAY GOLD MEDALLISTS. 

1872. . .Roberts, Lieut. -Col. P. S., v.c., c,b., r. a. 

1873.. .Colquhoun, Capt. .1. A. S,, r.a. 

1874.. .Colquhoun, Capt. J. A. S., e a. 

1879. . .5.. .John, Maj. O. B. C., r.e. 

1880.. . Barrow, Lieut. E. G , 7tli Bengal Infantry. 

1882.. .AIason, Lieut. A. H., b.b 

1883.. .ConLEN. Maj. E. H H., s.c. 

1884. . .Barrow, Capt. E. G., 7tli Bengal Infantry. 

1887.. .Yate, Lieut. A. C., 27th Balueh Infantry. 

1888.. .Maude. Capt. P. N.. r.e. 

Young, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a 
silver medal). 

1889.. .Dum', Capt B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

1890.. . Magdieb, Capt. 0. M., 2nd Oav., Hyderabad Con- 

tingent. 

1891. . .Cardbw, Lieut. F. G., 10th Bengal Lancers. 

1893 ..Bollock, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 

1894.. .CARrBE, Capt. F. C., Northmuberland Fusiliers. 

1895.. . Neville, Lieut. -Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers. 
l89fi...BiNQLEr, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 

1897.. .Napier, Capt. G. S. E., Oxfordshire L.I. 

1898.. . Mull AL r, Maj. H., e.e. 

Clay, Capt, C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially 
awarded a silver medal). 

1899.. . Neville, Col J. P. C., S.G. 

1900.. .Thoillbe, Capt. H. P., b e, 

Lubbock, Capt. G., r e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

1901.. .Rai!ken, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantiy. 

1902 .. . Toenee, Capt. H. H. P., 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

1903.. . Hamilton. Maj. W. G., d.s.o., Norfolk 

Bond, Capt. R. F. G., e. e. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 

1904.. .MacMunn, Maj. G. F., o.s.o., b,f.a. 

1905.. .CocKEEiLL, Maj. G. R., Royal Warwickshire Begt. 
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with outposts, say four companies — roiighry on the line LEYTON — 
HUNTER'S HILL.) The outposts would have to hold their ground 
to cover the retirement of the main hody if possible until the latter 
had reached LONG HILL, and then withdraw, vid WESTCOTT 
and EASTCOTT. 

It is daylight at 7-30 A.M. The detachment may then leave 
WESTCOTT at 7-45 A.M., though the Sappers will have to get to 
work earlier. The detachment is probably only lightly supplied 
with baggage, but it must be sent ahead to Salisbury. It should 
leave by 7-30 A.M. under a small guard. It is not likely to be 
interfered with by the enemy, who is weak in Cavalry, but protec- 
tion is required against; the inhabitants, who are hostile. 

As regards the dispositions made. If the enemy advances on 
EASTCOTT, the more easterly portion of the LONG HILL 
position will be held, the troops in the Westerly section being drawn 
towards the right. 

If he advances on Westcott, the two wings will be drawn in on the 
centre, which is marked roughly by the RAYNE- WESTCOTT road. 

Should the movement be up the river to turn the left, the 
guns must be moved to the spur North of SHALFORD, .which must 
be more strongly held. 

The four companies Mounted Infantry in rear of the centre can 
be moved Tapidly towards the threatened direction wherever it may be. 

In retiring, a flank guard will probably he necessary on the 
road to SALISBURY wmch runs close to STISTED, or any posi- 
tions Col A, takes up in rear would be turned at once by any 
hostile troops moving by. this road. 

The movement to the rear would be conducted as follows ; — 

First the Infantry, then the guns, then the Mounted and lastly 
the Cavalry. 

OPERATION ORDERS. 

By Colonel A, Commanding Detachment. 

WESTCOTT, 7>.m., 3ixl January 1905. 

. (1). The hostile detachment encountered to-day has en- 
trenched 1,000 X North of LEYTON. The countiy towards 
UXBRIDGE and GUILDFORD is reported dear of the enemy. ; 

Colonel B's detachment on the NEWBURY-HENLEY road has 
been compelled to retire before superior foirses, but still holds the.South 
bank of the KENNET at. NEWBURY, Reinforcements, consisting 
of four compames of Mounted Infantry, are being sent to us from 
SALISBURY, and are expected at BAYNE at 8-30 a.m. to-morrow. 

(2). The detachment will without becoming obstinately engaged 
force t^ enemy to deploy to-morrow on the KENNET river. - 

{S^ The ist Battery, Field Artillery, -the Ist Battalion, 10th 
Regiment, and t section from 1st Lancers will start in the order given 
from the road fork 50 X east of KILA at 7-45 Ar M,, and move to 
LONG HILL. : ^ : 
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'The Officer Commanding 1st Battery, Field Artillery 
will select a p^ition on LONG HILL covering the crossings 
of the KENNEI nver between EASTCOTT and the stone 
n( I mile west of W ESTCOTT ; the guns to remain in 
rearjineas under cover in rear. An alternative position to be 
selected on the spur } mile North of SHALFORD. The Officer 
Ooinrnandmg 1-lOth Regiment will place one company on the svur i 
of SHALFORD, and one company just West of the^road 
Stflf/''"" ^ remainder of the 

(4). The ^nd Battalion, 8th Regiment, less four companies on 
ou posts, will start at 8-45 a. m., from the road fork 200 East of 
AliA, and will place one company m HOME FARM. The remainimy 

home'^farm ^ 

• companies Mounted Infantry comimy nn f-o 

reinforce twIJ halt and await orders i mile East of EAYNE ^ 

at 5 A M Company, Sappers and Miners, wdll leave’ Westcott 

at EASTCOtIT®H^® (T 

undefMaio^GN''wfcl?«“^*''ef companies 2-8th Regiment 
On recS^ fb positions till further orders. 

Md WeSoto Tnthdraw via EASTCOTT 

COTT^Sr^y! ^ ® destruction of the bridges, EAST- 

rec«^oL“£^Ll™N .t ,-46 A. M and 

the stren|lh otthe eneoy^Kerth ofMYTON a^dShS 

S np^rSSnf^'’ T* r- 

n. the pn.perr ".Ste 

fork 50‘y^s^pSfVrt\^® "P 7*30 A.jf. at the roadl 

Sa lUliSiE an^PTnrv5^’rri?'°‘^ proceed at once to SALISBURY ' 
menfwSh Regiment and 2.Sth Eegi- 

undthelstBattewFiVU Officer and six men, 

as ba^fyacTA the 1st Lancers three men each 

^ the^whole under the baggage officer. 

nearth?*r,n ^ 8-30 A. M. onwaids 

near the position selected for the guns on LONG HTT.T. 

(Sd.) DIVISIONAL STAFF OFFTCEB. 
representatives of units in mam body. Copies hv 
cal Office^ to Officer Commanding outposts. General Officer 
Commanffing Sahsbniy, Officer Commanding reinforcing Mounted 

Infantry Companies, and Colonel B at NEWBIJRY.. ^ 
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MacGregor memorial silver medallists 



1889.. . Bell, Col. M. 8., v.c., r.e. (specially awarded a gold 

medal). 

1890.. .Younqhusband, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 

1891.. .5.wteb, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 

Ramzan Khan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 

1892. . .Vaughan, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry, 

Jaqqat Singh, Havildar, 19th P, I. 

1893.. . Bowee, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially 

awarded a gold medal I . 

Fazaldad Khan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 

1894.. .0.Sollivan, Maj. G. H. W., r.e. 

Mull Singh, Sowar, 6th B. C. 


I 

i 


i 
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1895.. . Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 

Gonga Dyal Singh, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 

1896.. .Cockebill, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Gholam Nabi, Sepoy, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1897.. .5.ayne, Capt. E. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
Shahzad Mie, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 

]898...Walkee, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s L. I. 
Adam Khan, Havildar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1899.. . Douglas, Capt. J, A., 2nd B. L. 

Mihe Din, Naik, Bengal 8. and M. 

1900.. ..Wingate, Capt. A. W. S., 14th B. L. 

Goedit Singh, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

1901.. .Boeton, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 

SuNDBE Singh, Coir. Havildar, 3lst Burma In- 
fantry. 

1902.. . Ray, Captain M. R. E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 

Tilbie Bhandaei, Havildar, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 

1903.. .Manifold, Lieut.-Col. C. C., i.m.s. 

Ghulam Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of 
^ Guides. 

1 904.. . Feaseb, Captain L. D., R.G.A 

Moqhal Baz, Dafadar, Q. 0. Corps of Guides. 

1905.. . Rbnnick, Major F., 40th Pathans (specially awarded 

a gold medal). . .■ 

Madho Ram, Havildar, 8th Gurkha Rifles. 



